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AN    AFFLICTED    FAMILY 


Blind    Boy    Going    to    Springfield,     III., 
to    Learn    Trade. 

IrwSi.  Sept.  4. — Frank  Carmack,  who 
is  blind,  and  his  sister.  Annie,  kn 
as  the  prettiest  girl  in  Hahnlown,  a 
mining-  village  couth  of  here,  left  Ir- 
win Sunday  for  Springfield,  111.  The 
young  man  will  enter  a  trade  school 
of  the  blind  and  the  girl  is  going  with 
him    to   be    at    his   side. 

Their  father  was  a  hard  working 
miner.  His  ambition  was  to  give  his 
children  an  education.  When  the 
boys.  Frank  and  John,  were  growing 
to  manhood  the  father  meet  a  violent 
death.  The  sons  then  got  work  in 
the  mines.  John  fell  into  the  shaft  and 
was  clashed  to  death.  Frank  then 
went  to  Matoon,  111.  He  was  caught 
In  a  premature  blast.  When  he  left 
the  hospital  he  was  incurably  blind. 
He  was  brought  here  by  his  sister.  He 
wanted  to  go  to  the  school  for  'he 
blind,  but  there  was  no  money  for 
the  purpose.  Several  pieces  of  fur- 
niture left  over  from  more  prosper- 
ous days,  were  put  up  at  a  raffle  by 
the  sister.  Kind-hearted  miners  pur- 
chased tickets  liberally  and  $250  was 
raised.  Friday  evening  a  festival  at 
Immaculate  oCnception  school  hall 
netted  about  $100.  This  will  see  Frank 
Carmack  through  school.  His  sister 
will  pay  her  own  expenses.  H 

DAILY    EXPRESS,    LONDON, 
SEPTEMBER    8.    T903. 

LIBRARY    FOR 
THE     BLIND. 


_AST*END  SCHEME  FOR 

SUPPLYING    FREE 

BOOKS. 


32  VOLUME  NOVEL. 


8,083     VOLUMES. 

That  the  blind  man's  library  has  proved 
popular  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
up' to  the  end  of  August  last  8,083  volumes 
had  been  issued  to  readers.  Each  volume 
represents  about  eighty  pages  of  embossed 
matter,  and  takes  the  average  reader  about 
twenty-four  houra'  close  application  to 
read.  \ 

This  means  that  the  blind  man's  library 
of  Stepney  has  already  provided  193,992 
hours  of  reading  for  blind  men,  woman, 
and  children  in  the  East  End. 

Down  in  the  cellar  of  the  Cable-street 
branch  library,  the  blind  man's  increasing 
volumes  are  ranged  on  shelves  by  them- 
selves. Each  book,  on  the  average,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  family  Bible.  When  the 
volumes  are  small  many  are  needed  to  make 
one  book.  As  an  instance,  there  are  32 
small  volumes  to  complete  "Bleak  House." 

New  volumes  are  at  present  being  issued 
at  the  rate  of  300  a  month.  There  are  now 
r>ver  a  hundred  regular  readers,  who  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  East  End  of  London, 
except  Poplar,  which  has  started  a  similar 
library  with  a  few  dozen  books.  Seme  are 
in  fair  circumstances;  many  are  very  poor. 
One  is  a  blind  clergyman. 

AUTHORS     AND     BOOKS. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  authors  and  their 
books  which  are  read  by  the  blind  patrons : — 


Heroes  and  Hero  Worship 

TJnto  This  Last 

Poems 

Browning    ... 

,  > 

History  of  England 

London  in  the  Time  of  George 

II.  ;  All   Sorts   and   Condi- 

tions of  Men 

Ivanhoe  ;  The  Talisman 

Bleak      House ;      Christmas 

Stories 

George  Eliot 

Silas    Marner ;    Mill    on    the 

Floss 

Shorthouse ... 

John  Ingle6ant 

C.  Kingsley... 

All  works 

Red  Cockade  ;  Under  the.  Bed 

Robe 

Merriman    ... 

The  Sowers 

Doyle    

Sherlock  Holmes 

Maeterlinck  . 

Life  of  the  Bee 

Some  of  the  books  are  given,  some  are 
bought.  A  colonel's  wife  in  India  hand- 
makes  books  of  fairy  stories  for  children,. 
Some  ladies  at  Barnet  have  a  "  Braille 
club,"'  which  makes  blind  men's  books  on 
the  dot  system.  A  Shropshire  doctor  also 
works  hard  for  the  blind  readers  of  Step- 
ney. 

Moreover,  interest  in  the  movement  is 
springing  up  in  many  places.  in  a  few 
vears  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  dozen  centres  in 
London  there  will  be  blind  men's  libraries, 


Down  in  a  cellar  in  squalid  Cable-street 
East — the  Piccadilly  of  "  Greenerland," 
where  the  newly  arrived  Polish  Jew  first 
tastes  the  delights  of  London — an  "Ex- 
press" representative  yesterday  found  the 
growing  germ  of  a  movement  which  is 
destined  to  spread  all  over  England — the 
movement  for  supplying  books  for  blind 
readers  in  free  libraries. 

Although  millions  of  books  are  annually 
issued  to  the  public  from  free  libraries, 
the  blind  citizen  lias  practically  been  for- 
gotten. 

Stepney — the     home    of     the    alien — has 
started  a  H.v-"»m  which  will  give  the  blind 
.zen  his  rights  in  the  public  libraries  of 
the  country. 

It  is  over  two  yeam  since  th*  Stepney 
Borough  Council  authorised  its  librarian, 
Mr.  Cawthorn,  to  establish  a  blind  man's 
library. 

To-day    ihe    ^fTort     w    of      renewed      in- 
terest, for  the  blind    readers  have   becom 
nnmerous,  and  the  blind  man's  library 
grown  to  such  an  <  has  bee 

necessary  *o  <i<*-<>  I  Ik-  blind  n  i 
room  which  was  at  firel  provided  and  turn 
it  into  a  book  store.  The  blind  men  are 
allowed  to  nil  lli^ir  books  in  t  lie  refer- 
ence library,  but  no  doubt  they  would  bo 
glad  of  a  now  room  for  themselves. 


Our   BUPd   Babies. 

Richard  Manstield,  Chairman  of  the 
Waifeand  Means  Committee  of  the  Blind 
Babfc»*  Home  for  August,  follows  up  her  big 
gift  of  $1,201.49  with  $*&.  She  writes:  T  am 
sanding  you  a  few  more  dollars.  Part  of  it 
was  brought  to  me  by  children  who  got  up 
a  little  play  and  gave  me  the  proceeds.  Does 
in  not  seem  that  all  one  needs  to  do  is  to 
start  a  ball  rolling  and  even  a  child  helps 
push    it    alone-?" 

The  Sunshine  Branch  under  the  leadership 
of  Cecilia  Lanlgan,  of  St.  James'  place,  has 
been  invited  to  join  the  branch  for  the  Blind 
as  a  circle  or  Committee  on  Fresh  Air  for  the 
little  folKsi  The  band  is  made  up  of  young 
ladies,  ages  from  16  to  20  years-.  Mrs.  Tre,- 
gtar  President  of  the  Blind  Babies'  Branch, 
will  heartily  welcome  them  as  supporters  of 
her   .special    work. 

Every  week  there  is  somebody  who  thinks 
of  blind  babies.  All  gifts  that  can  be  marked 
with  brass  plains  bearing  the  name  of  donor 
are  so  marked.  A  high  chair  came  yesterday 
marked  "Rubben  Q,  Crispins."  Auntie  Weed, 
who  Is  giving  her  services  as  assistant  to 
Mrs.  Tregear,  finds  she  fits  in  beautifully. 
She  loves  the  children  and  they  return  the 
affection   in   every    way. 

Mrs.  Maroney,  who  won  a  newspaper  prize 
of  $10  Che  other  day  for  a  kindergarten  story 
has  join. I  th.e  family  at  the  Blind  Babies'' 
Home.  Mrs.  Maroney  is  a  trained  klnder- 
gartner  avid  gives  her  services  as  does  Auntie 
W'fred. 

There  are  One  Kindness  members  in  Lon- 
don, i     nada 

Reginald  and   Frieda   DRlly,  aged  7  and  5, 

s"ii   50  uem      Cor  the  blind  babies.  A  box  of 

two   dozen   and    eight   pair  of  shoes  for   the 

s'    i  lome   came    lasi    week   from 

Wfiiler,   of  Michigan   city.   In- 

i.-i  the  way  Mrs.-WeJler  pays  her 

One   Kindness  duos  for  August.  Some  shoes 

are   red,  re    white,   and    they   are   all 

aha  i    sizes. 

Mrs.     Natalie    S.    Bentz.     of    Wlntertown, 


New  York  sent  a  wooden  swing  to  the  Blind 
Babies  Home.  This  is  a  gift  of  her  two  ba- 
bies, 4  and   5   years   old.  •      '■ 

"Enclosed  please  find  ■  five  dollars,  half  or 
which  is  for  the  Blind  Babies'  Home  and  the 
balance  for  the  scholarship  fund  May  your 
work  bear  much  fruit.",  these  kind  words 
are  from  Mrs.   H.   L.   Smith,  ot  Long  Island 

A  go-cart  has  been  expressed  to  Mrs.  Tre- 
gear at  the  Blind  Babies'' Home  by  Mrs.  C*. 

W.  Bricker.  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  A  brass  plate 
will  he  placed  with  the  name  of  G.  Walter 
Bricker,  jr.,  who  says  "I  am  so  glad  to  give 
my  carriage  to   a  dear  l.'ttle   blind   baby." 

You  all  remember  Kathryn  Ring,  the  little 
girl  who  was  carried  to  Hillcrest  on  a 
etreacher  last  year.  Well,  she  is-  so  grateful 
for  her  regained  health,  that  she  formed  a 
junior  branch  at  Mt.  Vernon.  These  little 
girls,  Dorothy  Tyndall,  Edith  Hathaway, 
Helen  Tyndall  and  Alice  Stevens,  held  a 
stamped  social  the  other  day  and  sent  in 
$1.60  for  the  blind  babies. 

From  Tomkins  Cove,   N.   Y.,  comes  a  gif/ 
of  $2  for  blind  Annie.  This  is  the  third  tin.* 
little   Annie   has   been   renumbered   by   Mrs  • 
Van  Wart. 

A  big  tub  of  clay  and  several  pieces  of  pot- 
tery as  models  arrived  at  the  Home  of  the 
Blind  Babies  the  other  day.  This  gift  is  from 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Binns,  Director  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Clay  Working  and 
Ceramics.  Miss  Maroiny.  the  kindergr'ten 
teacher,  had  the  children  begin  their  clay 
modeling  immediately. 

Tuesday  is  the  visiting  day  at  the  home. 
Everybody  is  welcome  and  the  mite  box  to 
catch  the  pennies  to  pay  the  milk  bill  Is  al- 
ways handy. 

•Mrs.  J.  Muller,  of  41  Lefferts  avenue,  North 
Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  contributed  $1  toward 
.the  expense  of  the  wooden  swing  for  the 
BiindBabies*-  Home.  _____ 

PWf SPJ-LB  (MASS.X  EAGLF. 


MONDAY,  SEPT.  11,  1905. 

"~BLINO  LECTURER  HERjJ-\  J 

A  blind  lecturer  named  Gregory 
gave  an  entertainment  before  the 
members  of  the  high  school  and  the 
scholars  of  the  Center  grammar  school 
today  at  4  o'clock.  The  lecturer  has 
been  blind  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.but 
has  shown  remarkable  development 
along  the  lines  of  mind  concentration. 
He  considers  himself  as  "blind  in  the 
body"  only  and  gives  numerous  ex- 
amples of  those  who  are  blind  of  the 
mind.which  condition  he  says  is  worse 
fhar.  bfline  blind  of  the  body. 
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Each  One  Receives  $51  in  Bills 
To-Day. 


Close  on  to  400  persons,  men  and  women. 
all  blind  and  many  of  them  aged,  lame  and 
suffering  from  other  infirmities,  gathered 
•to-day  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Charities  on  Livingston  street  to  share  in 
the  bounty  of  Father  Knickerbocker. 

It  was  the  annual  pay  day  of  the  blind 
poor  of  Brooklyn.  Each  blind  person  who 
could  produce  an  identification  card  was 
turned  over  hy  the  cheery  voiced  and  genial 
chief  clerk,  M.  A.  McCarthy,  to  the  two 
city  paymasters,  and  each  blind  person  re- 
ceived in  bills  $51  as  bis  or  her  share  of 
the  city's  charity  fund. 

It  had  been  rumored  that  the  bliad  poor 
would  be  paid,  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
custom,  in  gold.  The  faces  of  the  recipi- 
ents showed  keen  disappointment  when, 
instead  of  gold,  they  received  their  money 
in  bills.  This  was  the  only  flaw  in  their 
happiness  apparently. 

As  one  of  the  indigent  blind  put  it:  "Of 
course,    we  know   we  are  getting  the   full 


amount  in  thiR  way.  but  it's  kinder  .nice 
to  b«  able  to  heft  the  coin  and  count  it 
so  as  to  be  able  to  know  that  it's  all  there."' 

Altogether  410  persons  will  share  in  the 
blind  pension  fund  this  year.  Of  this 
number  a  score  who  are  unable  to  travel 
to  The  Department  of  Charities,  will  be 
paid  at  their  homes.  Payment  to  these 
poor  persons  will  be  made  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Weeks  ago  it  was  expected  that 
the  payment  to  the  blind  poor  of  Brooklyn 
would  be  made,  but  delay  occurred  and 
to-day  was  finally  fixed  upon  for  the  date 
of  payment.  In  view  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  knowing  that  many  of 
the  blind  would  be  early  on  the  scene, 
all  evincing  keen  desire  to  get  the  money 
due-  them.  Deputy  Charities  Commissioner 
Mclix-rney.  provided  for  their  comfort  by 
baring  a  tent  covered  In  the  yard  of  the 
Charities  building  and  camp  stools  were 
provided. 

The  grim  building  of  the  Charities  De- 
partment on  Livingston  street  had  to-day 
its  annual  transformation  from  a  place  of 
trouble  and  suffering  to  one  of  joy  and 
thankfulness.  Most  of  the  blind  appli- 
cants for  relief  were  accompanied  by 
friends  or  relatives,  some  being  led  by 
dogs. 

The  sight  of  these  poor  people  deprived 
by  s-iekness,  accident  or  other  cause  of 
the  sense  of  sight,  was  pathetio.  Down 
the  faces  of  many  of  them  from  beneath 
the  sightless  lids  crept  slow  tears  as  they 
received  into  their  hands  the  $51  which 
a  beneficent  municipality  grants  to  them 
yearly  out  of  sympathy  for  their  affliction. 


WEDNESDAY,   SEPT.   13,   1905. 

HOME  FOR  BLIND,  ^j} 

OFFICERS  OF  NEW  CORPORATION 
HAVE    A   MEETING. 

The  directors  of  the  memorial  home 
for  the  blind  held  their  regular  meeting 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  office  of  Dr 
John  C.  Berry.  7   Highland  street. 

It    was    voted    to   hold    meetings   the 
first  Friday  of  each  month  at  the  office 
of   Judge    W.    T.    Forbes   in    the   court 
■w.h^ouse. 

WEDNES1  ["EMBER  13'.  ir 

WORK  OF  THE  BLIP. 

Sightless  Men  Demonstrate  Work 

Done  at  the  Wisconsin 

Workshop. 


INTERESTING  EXHIBIT  AT  FAIR. 

Other  Institutions  Make  Excellent  Show- 
ing of  V/ork  and  Products  in 
the  County  Building. 


\  demonstration  or  the  work  which  the 
state  is  doing  lor  the  blind  and  the  work 
tlit*  blind  arc  doing  for  the  stnlo  decuples 
the  center  of  the  county  building  .-it  tli« 
state  fair.  It  is  the  space  devoted  to 
Wisconsin  workshop  for  the  blind* 
an  institution  established  legs  than  two 
years  ago  at  1323  Vliet  street  in  this 
city,  but  Which  has  not  received  much 
publicity  in  comparison  with  the  good 
work  that  it  is  doing. 

Blind  Men  at  Work. 
Two  blind   men.   win,   have  learned   the 
arl  of  basket  making,  show  their  ability 

in  this  line.  Now  men  take  their  places 
each  day.  and  Nupt.  Oscar  Kiicsterinaim 
and  the  foreman  of  the  simp  explain  to 
Interested  visitors  the  aims  and  methods 
,,t'  the  institution.  The  men  do  p 
work  and  many  truly  marvelous  samples 
,,,  i  heir  handicraft  are  on  display,  in- 
cluding baskets  of  all  sijjcs  and  sorts, 
hahv  carriages,  era. lies,  and  s,,  forth. 


Willow  Grown  at  Oshkosh. 

One  of  the  mi. si  Interesting  feature's  of 
the  exhibii  is  composed  of  samples  of 
willow  grown  ai  the  northern  hospital 
for  the  insane  at  Oshkosh.  Heretofore, 
this  material  has  had  1m  he  imported 
I'roin  Orrnmu.N  ami  Russia,  hut  the  stale 
board  of  control  has  been  conducting  ex- 
periments in  growing  t|)e  willow  in  Wis- 
consin, and  experts  within  a  year  or  so' 
to  provide  native  YViseonsin-grown  iwigs. 
lor  the  school. 

The  products  of  ilo-  workshop  find  a 
ready  market,  both  retail  and  wholesale, 
hut  the  managers  would  like  ro  have  citi- 
zens send  their  chairs  and  baskets  to  the 
shop  for  repairs,  more  to  inieresl  the  peo- 
ple in  the  work  of  ihe  shop  tjjau  to  make 
money. 

Work  of  Industrial  School  Boys. 

Prof.    A.    .1.    llutton   of  the   industrial 

school  for  boys  at  Waukesha.  Mrs. 
llution  and  an  assistant,  have  charge 
of  the  exhibit  of  the  handiwork  of  the 
hoys  of  that  institution,  and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting array.  There  are  samples  of 
joinery  and  of  sloyd  work  which  show  a 
greai  'degree  of  skill,  basket  work  and 
laundered  articles.  Flowers  grown  on 
Ihe  school  grounds  are  shown  in  profu- 
sion, and  cakes  and  pies  and  other 
goodies  which  come  from  the  kitchen  of 
the  institution,  made  by  the  boys  them- 
selves,   are    temptingly    set   on  I. 

Make  'xneir  OwSi  filmui  i  «n,w«i«f 

Prof.  Huttou  explains  with  evident 
satisfaction  samples  of  old  seats  which 
had  been  dug  up  from  the  storage  rooms 
and  repolished  and  refurbished  by  the 
boys  until  they  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  entirely  new.  Four  classrooms 
were  furnished  in  this  way.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  display  are  the  farm 
products  from  the  school  farm  of  4'25 
acres,  as  well  as  hoes  made  at  the  .shop, 
and  shirts  and  clothes  turned  out  by  the 
boys. 

"This  is  not  exhibited  as  fine  work." 
said  Mr.  llutton.  "but  these  shoes  will 
wear  better  than  any  "**""  llf.fljLIJifjitftfiT1"'1 
in  any  shoe  factory   in   this  city." 

Fisheries  Exhibit  Vague. 

The  fisheries  exhibit  by  the  state  lish 
commission  is  a  disappointment  because 
of  the  cloudiness  of  the  water  in  the 
tanks.  The  pickerel  and  bass  and  trout 
swim  through  the  muiky  medium,  com- 
ing into  view  occasionally,  and  then  lad- 
ing away  into  the  dull,  somber  fluid, 
through   which  they  pass   like  shadows. 

Milwaukee  merchants  have  secured 
space  in  the  county  building  and  have 
some   interesting  displays. 

What  the  Feeble  Minded  Do. 

An  exhibition  of  work  being  accom- 
plished by  the  inmates  of  the  Wisconsin 
Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded  at  Chippe- 
wa Falls,  also  is  in  place  there.  The 
work  seems  to  belie  the  suggestion  that 
it  has  beeu  accomplished  by  feeble  mind- 
ed pupils.  The  exhibit  starts  in  with  the 
fashioning  of  clay  balls  in  ihe  kinder- 
garten department,  and  grades  up  to 
,  embroideries  in  plain  white  and  in  col- 
ored silks  that  would  put  experts  on 
their  mettle. 

Archaeological   Society   Show. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeo- 
logical society  has  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion in  the  county  building.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  first  lime  a  society  of  this  char- 
acter has  ever  attempted  an  exhibit  at  a 
state  fair.  The  Wisconsin  society  has 
upward  of  1(100  members,  enthusiastic 
upon  The  subject  of  preserving  the  relics 
of  prehistoric  Wisconsin.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  have  contributed  to  the  ex- 
hibit, which  is  wonderfully  complete. 
There  are  antiquities  from  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  region,  from  Lake  Superior, 
the  Fox.  Wisconsin  and  Rock  rivers. 
Waukesha  ami  its  lake  region,  and  the 
shore  of  Fake  Michigan.  Among  ihe 
slate  contributors  are  II.  P.  Hamilton  of 
Two  Uivers.  Dr.  Plage  of  Heedsville.  II. 
(1.  Schuette  of  Manitowoc.  A.  and  .1. 
Oerend,  Rudolph  Knehne.  Or.  J.  A. 
. I  uncle  and  Eiuil  Weisse  of  Sheboygan 
county.  The  contributions  from  Milwau- 
kee county  are  numerous  and  include  dis 
plays  from  the  collections  of  W.  [J. 
Elkey,  f>^orge  A.  West  and  W.  11.  Ells- 
worth. 
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In    the    northwest    portion    of    the    top 
|ufet     at     the    top    of    the    stairs    is; 

display  or  the  <  !ojoradjo  acl 

I.      at     Colot 
Spin,  ich  exhibii    ■  I  by 

i '.   c.   <  iw  en,   insi  in*  tor  in   the    a  a  ii 
training    work. 

Tie  work    done    by    blind 

children  it   mutes    as   shown    in 

this  display  is  phem  md.i 

velatipn   to   all   who   have    visited   that 

One      sub' 
solely  to  the  work  of  the  blind  inmates] 

nnrl  another  subsection  to  the  work  of 
the  deaf  mutes.  In  many  large  cr.ses 
are  displayed  photographs  of  the  build- 
ings, grounds,  room?,  dormitories,  and 
study  halls.  Water  color  paintings  by 
mutes  are  shown  extensively  in 
eases.  The  inmates  of  this  school  are 
bef  ides  the  school  work,  taught  sewing, 
.al  training  and  other  trades. 
Brooms  and  whisk  brooms  are  made  at 
the  institution  and  a  liberal  display 
of  these  are  in    this  section. 

Lottie  Sullivan,  a  twelve-year-old 
blind  and  deaf  mute  arrives  today 
(Wednesday)  as  does  also  Ralph 
Wooder,  aged  12  years,  who  Is  blind 
and  partially  deaf.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied by  their  teachers  and  every 
Afternoon  will  demonstrate  how  the 
mutes  at  the  school  are  taught  the  var 
ious  phases  of -education  and  training 

This  school  had  an  excellent  displa, 
at   the   St.    Louis   World's   fair   and 
celved  several  prizes. 


WORCESTER  (MASS.)  ?E?£GF 


THURSDAY,  fciiTPT.   14,  1303. 

Miss  Lena  Paige  Bray,  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1903.  Oread  institute,  has  a 
position  in  the  Maryland  institution  for 
the  blind  and  dual!  'Colored  children,  in 
Baltimore.  She  will  teach  sewing  there. 
Miss  Bray  left  for  her  new  duties  Mon- 
day  night. 
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ER  OF  WILLS' 


The  Churc"h  ot'JShe  Covenant,  Twenty-sev- 
enth and  Girard**avenue,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  BJind  are  devised  iflOO  each 
bv  the  Witi,  probated  yesterday,  of  John  P. 
Rhoads,  late  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  re- 
cently at  Atlantic  City,  leaving  an  estate 
valued  at  $1SS0.  Other  wills  were  those  of 
George  W.  Ellis,  who  died  in  Paris  on  June 
5,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  more  than 
$125,000,  and  Henry  S.  Keighle?-.  3523  ITnruh 
t,    $2f 

Inventories    of    personal    property    also    filed 
give      the      following      valuations:       Ki-ha'-d 
Stoyle.    $14,000;    David    D.    Stewart. 
William  A.  Bauer.  $4065.19;   ^an  Apenzella, 
$2805.94,  and  Moses  iicheuar,  „^000. 

NORTH  AMT 


PHILADEU 


SEP 


Library  for  Blind  Receives  Bequest. 
BequesfC*of  $100  each  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hojtne  Teaching  and  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind  and  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Twenty-seventh  street  and  Girard 
line,  are  contained  in  the  will  of  John  P. 
Rhoads,    admitted    to    probate   yesterday. 


_. 
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SPRINGFIELD  (MASS,)  EVP.  UNION. 

ODD  FELLOWS5 

LADIES'  NIGHT 


Chicopee  Falls  Lodge  Opens  the 
Social  Season  in  Successful 
Manner. 


Chicopee  Falls  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows' 
started  off  Its  social  season  last  night 
with  a  ladies'  night  which  was  a  huge] 
success  from  every  point  of  view.  There 
were  nearly  200  guests  present  and  a, 
fine  program  of  entertainment  was| 
furnshed  by  three  high-class  musicians 
of  Hartford,  known  as  the  "Blind 
Trio."  The  numbers  of  the  program  fOr*- 
low: 

Banjo   solos,  , 

(a)  "Prison   Song."  \  erdi 

lli)  "March  de  Concert,"  Hall 

(O  "Overture  to  William  Tell,"        Rossini 

Mr.   Bill. 

Soup,   "Nobody,"  Williams 

Mr.  Bradley. 
Song,   "Good    Bye    Eliza  "Jane," 

Messrs.   Bradley  and  Bill. 

Banjo  solo,    "Oradle   Song,"  Hauser 

"West  Lawn  Polka,"  Glynn 

Mr.   Bill. 

Song,  Selected 

Mr.   Washington. 
Song,    "Cood    Night    Beloved," 

Mr.   Bradley. 
Banjo  solo,  "Ragtime,"     Medley  War  Songs 

Mr.   Bill. 
Mr.    Harrv   L.    Bill,    Banjoist, 

Mr.    Edward   Bradley,  Tenor, 

Mr.  Arthur  Washington,  Pianist. 

PART   ONE. 

Piano   solo,    "Novelette,"  Schumann 

Mr.   Washington. 
Song,   "Queen  of  the  Earth,"  Pinsuiti 

Mr.  Bradley. 
Banjo     solos, 
(a)  "Mv   Old   Kentucky   Home," 
(I))  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  (Varied) 

Mr.   Bill. 
Song,  Selected 

Mr.   Washington. 

Song    duet.    ••'Hip    Fisherman,"  Gabusl 

Messrs.    Bradley   and   Washington. 

Refreshments    were   served    after   the 

entertainment.  _^t 

,-RTLAND    CME.)    EXPRESS, 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


A    Concert    by    the    Blind    and    For   the 
Blind. 

To   the   Editor   of   the   EXPRSES: 

The  concert  will  occur  at  Kotzsch- 
mar  flail,  Thursday,  October  5th,  and 
will  be  given  exclusively  by  blind  mu- 
sicians from  Boston  and  other  Massa- 
chusetts towns,  and  we  have  trust- 
worthy assurance  that  the  music  will 
be  all  that  can  be  desired,  for  the 
blind  are  musical  beyond  others,  and, 
^•h'n  instructed  and  trained  for  con-j 
aerts   surpass   the   seeing 

This  particular  concert  will  deserve 
a  whole  soul  patronage  from  all  who 
have    eyes    to    see   and  to    feel. 

O,  the  pathos  of  blindness!  It  is  the; 
exclusion  of  the  outside  world,  of  the 
entire  universe.  Contemplate  the 
pitiful  condition  of  one  who  will  in 

the    face    <if    man    or    woman,      nf 
parent    or    child,       never      behold      the 
n   fields  y  forests,  or  flower, 

or  gem,   or  star: 

This  condition  successfully  appeals 
to  all  exept  the  heartless,  who  cannot 
suffer   and    therefore   cannot    enjoy. 

But  we  must  dwell  on  the  practical 
and  benlflcent  side  of  this  \  rlous 

matter. 

The  busy  In  usefulness  are  happy 
There  is  a  broad  field  In  the  Indus- 
trial arts  which  stands  open  to  th< 
blind    if    instructed,    from    which      iho\ 


are  cruelly  excluded  if  uninstructed. 

This  concert  is  to  be  given  to  rais< 
money  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  i 
suitable  building  wherein  the  blinc 
may  be  taught  some  trade  suited  t( 
their  sad  condition  and  limited  ca- 
TJfrcity.  A  more  worthy  object  does 
not  exist  in  our  State.  In  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  neglect  of  those 
at  the  head  of  our  State  affairs  this 
transcendent  benificence  has  been 
too  long  postponed. 

At  last  a  corporation  has  been  or- 
ganized as  The  Maine  Institution  For 
the  Blind.  Its  sole  object  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  in  such  mechan- 
ic arts  as  may  be  practically  within 
their  reach.  (Who  so  poor  as  not  to 
wish  to  help  the  blind.)  A  little  med- 
itation will  compel  us  to  open  our 
purses. 

Consider  one's  own  son  totally  and 
hopelessly  blind  in  his  childhood. 
How  must  we  not  pity  him,  and  much 
more  if  he  cannot  have  even  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  manual  training  which 
might  alleviate,  if  it  could  not  remedy 

lis  life  long  misfortune.  The  entire 
lUblic,  every  one  of  us  has  now  an 
ipportunity  to  assist  this  genuine  and 
oble  charity  by  a  liberal  purchase  of 

L.  B.  DENNETT.. 
Portland,   Me.,   Sept.   15,   1905. 

HOLYOKE    (MASS.)'  TELEGRAM, 


Miss  Eugenie  Tessier,  the  blind  sing- 
er, for  some  time  living  with  IMrs.  J. 
Desrotchers  of  Main  street,  has  engag- 
ed a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  LaPrancc 
milding,  where  classes  will  meet.  The 
•ooms  will  be  opened  Monday.  Miss 
Tessier  will  give  a  recital  October  2S. 

SPRINGFIELD  (MASS.)  MORN.  UNION, 
i 


BLIND  GIRL  TRIES 
MARRIAGE  AGAIN 

Stamford,  Ct.,  Sept.  39.— The  marriage  of 
Miss  Ethel  Ford,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Carrie  Ford  of  Brooklyn,  to  G.  A. 
Jenkins  took  place  at  noon  today  in  Sc. 
John's  Episcopal   church. 

The  marriage  was  set  originally  for  June, 
but  on  the  even  of  the  wedding  day  Miss 
Ford  was  stricken  suddenly  with  an  eye 
trouble  which  partly  blinded  her  and  kept 
her  in  a  dark  room,  suffering  great  pain, 
for  several  weeks.  She  has  not  entirely 
recovered,  and  for  that  reason  there  Will 
be    no   reception. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  once  engaged  to  Miss 
Genevieve  Hecker,  the  golf  champion,  anl 
he  acted  as  her  caddy  in  her  championship 
matches. 

BUND,  LONELY  AT  81 


SATURDAY,  S0SPT,  16,  1905. 

Miss  Louise  Gilbert  of  Philadelphia 
now  In  attendance  on  the  services^t  t 
Gideon  Holiness  mission,  75  Main  strei 
She  is  totally  blind  and  yet  ran  play  t 
organ  well,  and  if  teW'tlw*»rB'taber  of  sum- 
or  flats  In  any  piece  of  niuslc.  is  able 
render  it.  She  will  be  present  at  the 
o'clock  afternoon  and  the  7.30  o'clock  eve 
ing  services  on  Sunday. 

PfiRTkAND  (ME.J  EXPRESS. 


MONDAY,  SEPT.   18,   1505. 
INSTITUTE   FOR   BLIND. 


in  the  Stat 


Present  Officers  of  Society  in  the  State 
of   Maine. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
Maine   Institution   for   the   Blind. 

Pres.— Morrill     N.     Brew,      Portland. 

Treas.— Harry    Butler,    Pont  Ian  ct 

Clerk— William  J.  Ryan,  Portland. 

Trustees — George  Eaton,  Calais; 
Thomas  II.  Phair,  Presque  Isle;  Josh- 
ua L.  Chamberlain,  Brunswick;  Charles 
M.  Moses,  Saco;  Dr.  M.  T.  Haggerty, 
Ellsworth;  L.  M.  Staples,  Washington; 
Charles  H.  Randall,  Portland;  Freder- 
ick E.  Boothby,  Portland;  Lyman  N. 
Cousins,  Portland;  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son. Portland;  J.  Putnam  Stevens, 
Portland;  J.  C.  Knapp,  South' Portland; 
William  Lynch,  Portland;  William  J. 
Ryan,   Portland. 


Samuel  Johnson  Seeks  Home 
of  Only  Sister,  Just  Dead. 


Suffering  from  blindness,  Samuel 
Johnson.  SI  years  of  age,  giving  his 
home  address  as  Grant  street,  told  a 
pitiful  story  this  morning  to  a  patrol- 
man whom  he  met  on  Washington 
street.  The  officer  was  walking  along 
the  street  shortly  after  9  o'clock  when 
ha  ran  across   Johnson  standing   in    the 

rain.  The  old  man  was  evidently  in 
trouble  and  was  questioned  by  the  offi- 
cer. He  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his 
eyesight  a  short  while  ago  and  for 
some  months  past  had  been  attending 
the  Boston  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for 
treatment.  Last  week  the  doctors  told 
him  his  trouble  was  beyond  being  cured. 
He  went  to  his  room  on  Grant  street, 
where  he  lives  alone. 

Last  night  he  was  told  that  his  sister, 
the  only  person  left  in  the  world  had 
died.  The  sister  he  said  lived  in  Everett, 
but  so  cloudy  was  the  old  man's  mem- 
ory that  he  could  not  give  her  name  or 
address.  He  asked  the  patrolman  to 
helD  him  find  her  home. 

The  patrolman  put  the  old  gentleman 
on  a  car  that  would  take  him  to  Everett 
and.  wrote  instructions  on  a  blank  for 
him  to  hand  to  the  Everett  police  cnlef. 

PASTOR  PRAVS  FOR 


Colebrook,  Conn.,  Sept.  10.— Firm  in 
the  belief  that  his  newly-regained  sight 
is  a  hallucination,  Rev.  Benjamin  Tay- 
lor, an  aged  minister  of  this  town,  has 
been  committed  to  the  State  Hospital, 
praying  to  God  to  strike  him  blind. 

Years  ago,  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  a 
traveling  preacher,  was  stricken  with 
blindness.  Not  since  that  time  has  he 
been  able  to  see.  But  his  faith  in  God 
was  great,  and  year  after  year  he  con- 
tinued to  pray  that  his  sight  might  be 
restored. 

Day  before  yesterday  he  awoke  and 
found  his  faith  had  been  rewarded. 
He  could  see  the  green  fieids  and  run- 
ning brooks.  He  cried  aloud  in  his  joy. 
A  few  hours  later  his  mind  gave  away, 
and  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
his  eyesight  is  only  a  hallucination,  he 
prays  to  God  to  make  him  blind  again. 


BLIND   POOR   GET   THEIR 


ANNUAL   AWARD   FRO 


THE  CITY 
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Blind  Poor  Waiting  for  the  Paymaster. 


— 
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HE  money   which  the  city  an&u- 

ually  gives  to  the  worthy  blind 
was  distributed  yesterday  in  the 
building  of  the   Department  of  Chari- 
ties,   Livingston    street,    Brooklyn,    by 
Chief  Clerk   McCarthy.    The  city  gave 
away    $19,890,   every   blind   person   re- 
ceiving $51.    Three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty were  beneficiaries.  For  two  hours  in 
the  bleak  basement  of  the  old  residence 
that    is    occupied   by   the   Department 
of  Public   Charities,   men  and   women, 
stricken    with    blindness    and    poverty, 
moved  in  a  long,  unwieldy  line  to  re- 
ceive the  city's  stipend.    The  blind  per- 
son in  each  case  was  accompanied  by  a 
friend    and    each   prospective   recipient 
bore   a   card  of   Identification.    Investi- 
gation  had   been    made    in    each   case 

weeks  before,  and  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  substitution.  The  line  formed 
in  what  has  been  the  rear  garden  of  the 
house  when  Livingston  street  was  a 
fashionable  thoroughfare.  An  old  barn 
in  the  rear  sheltered  about  fifty  of  the 
visitors,  but  the  majority  were  accom- 
modated in  a  tent,  liberally  supplied 
with  camp  stools  and  erected  by  the 
City  at  Commissioner  Mclnerney's  re- 
quest. The  tent  was  a  lucky  inspira- 
tion, as  the  unfortunates  were  subject- 
ed during  their  wait  to  different  varie- 
ties of  weather.  Those  to  whom  the 
money  was  awarded  were  not  all  old. 
One  young  man.  who  hardly  seemed  to 
have  reached  his  majority,  accom- 
panied by  a  sorrow  stricken  and  poorly 
dressed  woman,  was  early  at  the  pay- 
master's desk  and  received  his  money 
eagerly,    only    to    turn    it    over   to    his 

mother.  It  was  explained  that  she 
went  out  to  work  by  the  day  to  keep 
liim.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional 
case.  In  most  instances  to  the  twin 
misfortunes  of  poverty  and  blindness 
there  were  added  old  age  and  feeble- 
ness of  mind  and  body. 


NTIN?'- 


HEALERS  KEPT 

THEIR  WORD 


INTENSE    EXCITEMENT  OVER! 

THE     MARVELOUS 

CURES. 


eir  public  healing  In    Red    Men' 
Hall.   South   Norwalk.   this  week  Bur- 

d  i  In  muliii  ude,  and  com  [need 
1 1 ; 1 1 1 \  i  iiai  the  At  al  i  an  be  made  to 
near  the  blind  t<>  see  and  all  manner 
ii   d  i  mtrolled   wlthottl 

While   Munc   people  doubt,  critli 
iml    continue   Lo   Buffer,     others     are 
■  well  and   happy. 
Patlenl      given    up    by    their    ph 
ml    pronounced   good   as   dead, 
mil  from   the  grave. 
A  blind  woman  made  to  see — A  tu- 
mor, Bald  i'i  weigh  26  pounds,  remov- 
al in  :ix  days  withoul  the  knife  or  i  lie 
..  of  a  di mi  hi  blood. 
The  Vitaopathic  Healers  will  remain 
it   the  Mabackemo   Hotel,  South   Nor- 


walk, Conn.,  for  some  time.  They 
will  give  consultations  and  examina- 
tions free  until  Oct.  1  from  9  a.  m.  to 
8  p.  m.  daily. 

These  are  the  same  gifted  men  who] 
during  the  last  five  years  created  such 
a  furore  of  excitement  in  Boston,  Pro- 
vidence, Hartford,  New  Haven,  Bridge- 
port and  most  all  of  the  principal  New 
England  cities. 

Modern  Miracles  are  daily  per- 
formed by  this  new  system  of  healing. 
Vitaopathy,  the  new  method  of  treat- 
ing disease  by  "animal  magnetism," 
the  science  of  healing  the  sick  by  the 
'laying  on  of  the  hands." 

Some  people  thought  that,  many  of 
the  wonderful  cures  performed  by  the 
Vitaopathic  Healers  in  Red  Men's  Hall 
this  week  were  nothing  less  than  mir- 
aculous. We  are  assured,  however, 
that  more  astonishing  cures  are  being 
)erformed  daily  in  their  private  offi- 
ces, where  they  have  more  time  to 
?nter  into  the  details  of  difficult  cases. 

Here  every  case  is  carefully  examin- 
ed, and  if  a  'cure  is  possible,  you  are 
is  sure  of  it  as  you  are  of  the  sun  ris- 
ng.  If,  however,  you  are  beyond  re- 
ief,  no  amount  of  money  would  induce 
these  healers  to  accept,  your  case. 

It  would  require  columns  of  space 
in  this  paper  to  publish  the  names 
md  addresses  of  the  many  cases  that 
lave  received  treatment,  from  the 
lands  of  the  Vitaopathic  Healers. 

It  seems  as  if  everybody  who  is  for- 
iinate  enough  to  receive  treatment  is 
entirely   cured  or   much   benefited. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Kendall  positively  de- 
dares  that  she  had  her  sight  restored 
o  her  in  one  week,  after  being  blind 
J4  years.  Experts  on  the  eye  tiad  pror 
lounced  her  case  helpless. 

Mrs.  Martha  Low  had  all  arrange- 
ments made  to  undergo  an  operation 
for  tumor.  Surgeons  measured  her 
ind  said  the  tumor  would  weigh  at 
east  2G  pounds.  A  lady  friend  induced 
ler  to  call  on  the  Vitaopathics  before 
TOing  to  the  hospital.  After  an  ex- 
amination she  was  accepted  as  cura- 
ble. After  receiving  her  fifth  treat- 
ment no  trace  of  the  tumor  could  be 
'ound. 

Mrs.  Susan  Hepford  had  a  large  goi- 
.?.*»• removed  from  her  neck  in   three 
lays, Without  the  use  of  me  knife  or 
the  loss\)f  a  drop  of  blood. 

Mrs.   Dr.  Stevens,  well  known  lady 
"rtrysiciai*,  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
three  months  ago.    She  was  perfectly 
helpless  and  her  sight  was  almost  des- 
troyed.     After    receiving    two    weeks'  ; 
treatment   from    the  Vitaopathics  she ' 
is    now    able    to    practice    her   profes- ! 
don  again. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Mills  came  17  miles 
o  tell  the  Vitaopathic  Healers  thai 
they  had  cured  her  son  and  herself 
)f  what  was  supposed  to  be  incurable 
liseases  of  the  spine  and  nervous  sys- 
tem one   year  ago. 

This  fact  remains  undisputed.  The 
dft  of  healing  is  a  power  which  bu1 
'ew  men  possess,  and  like  the  gift 
of  oratory  and  music,  it  must,  remain 
In  the  possession  of  but  a  few. 

A  lady  who  had  been  suffering  from 
nflammatory  rheumatism  for  some 
time   was  helped   on  to  the  platform. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  she  was  re- 
!  of  all  pain  and  left  rejoicing. 

Another  lady,  suffering  from  spinal 
llsease,  was  assisted   to  the' platform, 
'n  a  few  minutes  she  was  so  relieved 
hat.  she  fairly  cried   for  joy. 

A  man  reduced  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete  helplessness  from  paralysis  was 
then  given  a  few  minutes'  treatment 
and  surprised  the  audience  by  walking 
iff  i  he  platform  unassisted. 

A  lady  who  had  not  placed  her  hand 

<■  her  head   for  Beven  years  without 

icreaming  was  given    a    five    minute 

treatment,    sin-  then  raised  her  hand 

With    case    and     [ilaced    it     on     top    of 
tier  In  ad,  smiling  with   joy. 

A    man  77  years  nld   had'  all   the  Stiff 
01   age    as  well  as  all  his  rheumat- 
ic   pains,    relieved    in    a    few    minutes' 
time. 


A  lady  who  had  been  deaf  for  ten 
years  had  her  hearing  restored  in  five 
minutes. 

A  man  who  suffered  four  years  from 
facial  neuralgia  was  relieved  of  all 
pain  in  a  moment  of  time. 

Many  witnessed  the  public  healings 
in  Red  Men's  Hall  this  week  and  were 
convinced  by  what  they  saw  that  the 
results  obtained  by  this  wonderful 
system  of  healing  diseases  without  the 
use  of  dangerous,  poisonous  medicines 
were  truly  astonishing. 

Now  is  your  opportunity  of  testing 
to  your  entire  satisfaction  the  most 
thorough  and  successful  system  of 
healing  disease  without,  dangerous 
medicines  known  to  the  world.  ii 
maters  not  what  your  disease  is  oi 
your  condition  you  are  cordially  invit- 
ed to  call  at  the  Vitaopathic  Special- 
ists' private  office.  Mahackemo  Hotel, 
South  Norwalk.  before  October  1st, 
for  free  consultation  and  advice. 

Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  daily. 
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III  READERS. 


Miss     Clarke,      Sightless     Since 
Childhood,  Teaches  Those  Sim- 
ilarly Afflicted  How  to  Read. 


HAS     PUPILS     OF    ALL     AGES. 


Aim   Is  to   Get  Every  Blind  Person  in 

Erooklyn  on  the 

Rolls. 


The  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
blind  librarian  in  the  world,  so  far  as  is 
known.  Is  enjoyed  by  a  Brooklyn  woman,  a 
worker  in  a  Brooklyn  library.  She  is  Miss 
Beryl  H.  Clarke,  who  has  charge  of  the  li- 
brary for  the  blind,  connected  with  the  Pa- 
cific branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
at  Pacific  street  and  Fourth  avenue. 

Miss  Clarke  has  been  sightless  she  was 
five  years  old.  She  has  spent  most  of  her 
life  among  people  afflicted  like  herself  and 
at  the  time  of  her  appointment  as  assistant 
librarian,  to  take  charge  of  the  library  for 
the  blind  in  Brooklyn,  she  was  engaged  In 
the  work  of  teaching  the  blind  children  who 
had  come  under  the  care  of  the  International 
Sunshine  Society,  of  which  Mrs.  Cynthia 
Westover    Aklen    is   president. 

Even  now,  Miss  Clarke  is  almost  as  much 
a  teacher  as  she  is  a  librarian.  She  devotes 
two  days  of  the  week  to  teaching  the  blind 
who  have  become  interested  in  the  library 
organized  for  their  benefit,  how  to  read. 

The  city  has  no  more  earnest  worker  thar 
Miss  Clarke.  It  probably  has  no  more  effi- 
cient librarian,  even  handicapped  as  she  is 
It  certainly  has  no  more  enthusiastic  libra- 
rian. She  has  entered  upon  her  work— she 
has  only  been  in  the  employ  of  the  citj 
since  last  April— with  a  determination  to 
■interest  every  blind  person  in  Brooklyn  in 
the  library  in  charge  of  she  has  been  placed 
and  already  her  work  is  beginning  to  show 
results.  Of  the  1,000  sightless  persons  in 
Brooklyn  nearly  100  are  members  of  the 
library  for  the  blind. 

The  Brooklyn  library  for  the  blind  was 
started  in  April  last  by  Asa  Don  Dickinson, 
librarian  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  branch. 
The  Church  of  the  Messiah,  at  Greene  and 
Clermont  avenues,  supplied  the  nucleus  for 
the  library  and  the  city  added  other  books, 
until   now   the   library   has  in   the   neighbor- 


toood  of  rod  books  in  raised  point  P™«-  *  ue*° 
book,  cover  a  wide  range  of  fading,  and  in 
elude    works    on   history      sclcnc e.    «»^on. 
fiction     and  other    branches     of      "feature. 
There  are  any  number  of  Bibles  in  the  col 
lection,   but   it   is   a   Grange  thing  that   the 
blind  readers   fight   shy  of  the  Bib.e*.   They 
evidently   have    had   so   many   Bibles    thru-t 
at    them    that,    according   to    Mr    Dickinson 
they   welcomed     the     opportunity     to     reaa 
other    books.      Fiction    works    are  patron- 
ized  the   most,   according  to   Mr.   Dickinson. 

The  library  for  the  blind  is  open  on  lues- 
days,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
from  2  to  6  P.M.  On  Mondays  and  Tnurs- 
davs  Miss  Clarke  goes  about  among  tne 
members  of  the  library  who  are  just  learn- 
ing to  read,  teaching-  them  how  to  master 
the  raised  point  print. 

Miss  Clarke  has  pupils  of  all  ages.  One 
of  her  pupils  is  a  man  fully  60  years  of 
age  who  has  been  blind  only  a  couple  of 
years.  He  never  attempted  how  to  learn 
to  read  until  the  library  for  the  blind  was 
opened.  Miss  Clarke  took  him  in  hand 
about  a  month  ago.  He  has  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  pupil,  for,  according  to  Miss 
Clarke,  he  has  already  mastered  the  primer 
and  is  starting  on  the  first  reader.  Usually 
It  takes  a  beginner  three  months  to  learn 
the  primer.  Miss  Clarke  expects  this  pupil 
to  be  reading  the  latest  works  on  fiction  in 
another  couple  of  months. 

To  make  the  library  more  attractive  to 
the  blind  readers  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son gives  a  reading  every  Wednesday  after- 
noon in  the  library  rooms.  He  reads  a  poem, 
a  short  story  and  part  of  a  long  story  every 
week.  He  has  just  finished  "Huckleberry 
Finn,"  and  has  started  on  "Sentimental  Tom- 
my." When  an  Eagle  reporter  called  at  the 
library  last  Wednesday  afternoon  the  read- 
ing of  the  first  installment  of  "Sentimental 
Tommy"  had  just  been  finished,  and  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  hie  audience  on  his  splendid  Scotch  dia- 
lect. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  readings  are 
really  pleasant  affairs.  Mr.  Dickinson  eays 
the  blind  people  look  forward  to  them  with 
keen  anticipation,  for  at  the  readings  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  gossip  and 
talk  about  events  that  are  transpiring  in 
their  lives  that  they  do  not  have  on  other 
days   of   the   week. 

According     to      Mr.    Dickinson,    many    old 
Bfiboolmates-  tove   met  each,  AtAer.  for.  the 
(first  time  together  since  they  were  al  school, 
at  these  Wednesday  afternoon  gatherings. 

Beside  its  books,  the  library  for  /he  blind 
has  a  fine  collection  of  mays  with  raised  let- 
ters, which  give  the  blind  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  geography  of  the  world. 

Mo6t  of  those  who  patronize  Jhe  library 
have  to  come  lO'.g  distances  to  get  their 
books.  When  this  fact  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  by  Mr.  Dickinson  tbje  company 
agreed  to  furnish  the  library  free  car  tick- 
ets, to  be  distributed  among '  the  library 
patrons.  So,  with  nearly  every  book  circu- 
lated from  the  library  go  from  two  to  four 
trolley  tickets,  according  to  the  distance 
that  has  to  be  traveled.  Some  of  the  library 
patrons  come  from  Queens  and  some  from 
greater  distances.  The  majority  are  poqr 
and  unless  their  carfare  was  paid  from 
their  homes  to  the  library  and  back  they 
would  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
book,?  at  their  disposal.  Under  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  com- 
pany they  are  under  no  expense  whatsoever. 

It  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Miss 
ke  to  try  to  have  every  blind  person  in 
Brooklyn  become  a  member  of  the  new  li- 
brary which  the  city  has  stared  for  their 
benefit.  They  are  constantly  on  the  out- 
look for  new  patrons  and  they  are  constantly 
inviting  those  taking  out  books  now  to  bring 
along  their  friends. 

Both  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Miss  Clarke  be- 
lieve the  library  for  the  blind  has  a  great 
future  before  it  and  a  fine  opportunity  of 
helping  along  those  who  have  been  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  lose  their  sight. 

Miss  Clarke  is  the  friend  of  every  patron 
of  the  library.  She  takes  particular  interest 
in  those  she  is  teaching  how  to  read.  She 
is  always  on  the  lookout  for  books  that  will 
interest  this  woman  or  that  man  and  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  her  readers  come  back  to 
her  after  they  have  had  a  book  for  a  week  or 
so  and  tell  her  they  were  satisfied. 

Miss  Clarke  knows  every  book  in  the  libra- 
ry, for  she  has  catalogued  them  herself 
Not  only  that  but  she  knows  on  what  shelf 
every  book  is  located  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  can  lay  her  hand  on  the  particular  spot 
where  the  book  is,  or  where  it  should  be 
considering  that  there  are  500  books  in  the 
library  this  in  itself  is  no  mean  accompiisti- 
iment. 

Miss  Clarke  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  Tork 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  She  lives  with  her 
unci* .  Joseph  Lejune,  at  387  Seventh  street. 
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70  HELP 
THE  "BLIND 

An  Appeal  Made  for 

Funds. 
X 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette — 

Dear  Sir:— There  are  more  than  400 
blind  people  In  the  almshouses  of  this 
state.  Many  of  them  are  cultured  and 
educated  people,  much  superior  to  their 
pauper  associates.  They  are  not  usually 
admitted  to  Homes  for  the  Aged.  They 
need  something  more  than  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter.  They  are  often  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  physically  and  men- 
tally active,  when  suddenly  cut  off  by 
a  terrible  calamity  from  all  the  usual 
activities  and  occupations  of  life.  En- 
forced idleness  is  added  to  the  afflic- 
tions  of    poverty   and    blindness. 

The  educational,  industrial  and  social  I 
needs  of  this  class  and  of  a  much  more 
numerous  company  of  blind  people 
supported  by  private  charity,  have 
aroused  the  attention  and  efforts  of 
some  of  our  most  trusted  and  influen- 
tial citizens  who  have  secured  a  char- 
ter from  the  commonwealth  under  the 
name  of  "The  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Blind."  The  blind  should  receive  spe- 
cial instruction  and  then  they  should 
be  provided  with  work  which  will  make 
them  wholly  or  in  part  self  sustaining. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  in  poor- 
houses  or  in  most  private  families. 

The  purpose  for  which  this  corpora- 
tion is  formed  is  stated  in  the  charter 
in  these  words  "for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  home  or  homes  for  the  blind 
and  promoting  their  general  welfare." 
Funds  will  be  received  and  adminis- 
I  tered  in  any  way  to  help  the  blind,  but 
the  first  and  principal  necessity  at  this 
moment  is  the  establishment  of  at  least 
one  home  fitted  and  conducted  for  the 
adult  blind. 

Their  blindness  may  have  prevented 
their  earning  money  during  the  period 
of  life  in  which  they  would  have  been 
earning  if  they  had  had  their  sight,  or 
if  they  earned  at  all.  their  earnings 
were  less  and  their  expenses  more 
than  they  would  have  been  with  sight. 
In  many  cases  their  earnings  have  been 
suddenly  cut  off  by  the  loss  of  sight, 
and  their  money  or  that  of  relatives 
has  been  spent  in  trying  to  preserve  or 
restore  sight;  and  in  the  decline  of  life 
there  is  frequently  added  to  the  loss  of 
sight,  the  loss  of  home,  friends  and 
maintenance. 

For  such  as  these  it  seems  cruel  not 
to  provide  homes  other  than  the  alms- 
house, where  their  special  needs  can  be 
met,  and  their  remaining  facilities  de- 
veloped, and  made  to  contribute  more 
to  their  welfare  and  happiness  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

As  this  is  to  be  a  progressive  and  de- 
veloping work  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  corporation  of  the  Memorial 
Home  for  the  Blind  desire  a  constant 
increase   in   the  membership. 

The    by-laws    provide    that        active 
members  of  the  corporation    shall   pay 
an  entrance  fee  of  $5,  and  be  voted  in 
by  a  two-thirds  vote   of  the  Board   of 
directors.    The  corporation  will  hold  its 
annual   meetings   in    April.     The    active 
members  are  to  pay  an   annual   due  of 
$5,    and    are   the   only   ones   entitled    to 
vote.     Sustaining  members   will    pay  $1 
1  oji.nua.Uy.  and  are  invited  to  attend  the 
(meetings  but  not  to  vote.     The  payment 
of  $50  entitles  one  to   life  membership, 
and  any  one  who  subscribes  any  multi- 
ple of  $50  may  designate      other       life 
members  besides  himself,   according  to 
the  amount  subscribed.     Membership  is 
not   limited   to   Worcester,   or   even     to 
Massachusetts,   for  we  already  have  a 
life   member    in    Connecticut. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  Dr 
John  C.  Berry,  president,  Dr  Julius 
Garst,  vice  president,  Judge  William  T. 
Forbes,  clerk,  and  William  Woodward 
treasurer.  These  officers  with  three 
other  members  constitute  the  board  of 
directors,  the  other  members  being  Geo 
F.  Brooks,  Mrs  George  A.  Barnard,  and 


Klwyn    H.    Fowler.     The    board    ot 
directors    have   held    their    first    regular 
■<hly  business  meeting  and  have  b 
i   practical  work  by  helping  t<>  pa 
the  board  of  a  deaf  and  blind  woman  in 
:<   Christian  home,  who  would  othei 
be    in    an   almshouse.     No   argument    is 
needed  to  show  the  worth  and  the  be 
of  the  work  thus  begun.  The    Pi 
that    there    are    homeless    blind    people 
whose   culture   renders   the   companion- 
ship   of    most    of    the    inmates    of    th 
almshouses   specially    uncongenial     a) 
whose  blindness  renders  them  unable  to 
take  even  as  much  comfort  there  as  do 
those  who  see,  appeals  to  every  gem 
OUS   heart. 

Until  now  no  direct  appeal  for  funds 
has  been  made  to  the  public.  Although 
several  have  expressed  a  readiness, 
even  a  desire  to  give  financial  aid  when 
the  right  time  should  come.  The  right 
time  has  now  come,  and  the  support  of 
a  generous  public  with  means  and  sym- 
pathy are  needed  at  once.  Subscrip- 
tions and  membership  fees  will  be  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  the  treas- 
urer, William  Woodward  at  the  Wor- 
cester Trust  company,  344  Main  street. 

A  permanent  location  has  not  yet 
been  selected,  although  a  few  have 
been  suggested.  The  president  of  the 
corporation,  Dr  John  C.  Berry,  is  on  the 
lookout  for  suitable  house  and  grounds. 

M.  H.  F. 


FOR  THE  M 


rary 


The  new  Carnegie  library  in  Flatbush, 
it  was  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Public  Library 
held  last  night,  will  be  opened  on  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  7.  at  3  o'clock.  The  building 
will  be  accepted  by  Simeon  B.  Chltten- 
don.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  the 
Rev.  Father  Woods,  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Griely  and  William  C.  Redfield.  It  was 
also  announced  last  night  that  the  work 
on  the  various  other  Carnegie  libraries 
in  course  of  construction  in  Brooklyn  Is 
progressing  rapidly.  The  new  South 
branch,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

Miss  Clark,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
library  for  the  blind  at  the  Pacific 
Branch,  came  in  for  considerable  praise 
for  her  good  work  at  the  meeting  last 
night.  At  present  Miss  Clark  is  receiving 
her  compensation  from  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, owing  to  the  fact  that  her  work  is 
regarded  as  merely  experimental.  It  was 
moved  last  night  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors continue  to  pay  her  salary  until 
the  first  of  the  year,  as  It  Is  expected 
that  by  that  time  it  will  be  possible  to 
decide  whether  or  not  Miss  Clark's  work 
shall  be  continued.  Treasurer  John  W. 
Devoy  was  at  first  inclined  to  object  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  standing  the  ex- 
pense of  Miss  Clark's  salary,  but  after 
It  was  shown  him  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  this  year  for  he.  salary  and 
that  provision  would  be  mai^  >  next  year, 
he  finally  consented  and  It  /as  agreed 
that  the  work  among  the  blind  would  be 
continued  until  the  first  of  the  year  and 
that  Miss  Clarke's  compensation  would 
be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  chairman  of  thfe  ^Finance  Commit- 
tee reported  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  matter  of  obtaining  $7,500 
additional  for  the  work  of  the  BrownB- 
vllle  branch  had  been  taken  before  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  no  action  had  as  yet 
been  taken  on  the  matter. 

Frank  P.  Hill,  for  a  number  of  years 
librarian    of    the    Brooklyn    Public   Lib- 
rary, announced  In  his  report  last  night 
that  at  the  recent  conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciation   of   American    Libraries    held    in 
Portland  he  had  been  elected  president  of 
the  association  for  the  ensuing  year.    At 
the  conclusion  of  this  conference  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the   association,   in- 
cluding Mr.  Hill,  took  a  trip  to  Alaska, 
md  while  there  they  established  the  first 
ree   library   in   Juno.     Eighty   volumes 
i'ere  donated  by  the  association  to. 
Irst  Alaska  free  library. 
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MANCHESTER   GUARDIAN, 
SEPTEMBER    11,    1905. 

Aid  for  the  Blind. — In  Manchester  great 
interest  has  always  been  taken  in  the  welfare 
of  the  industrious  blind,  and  the  public  had 
yesterday  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
sympathy.  A  parade  took  place  in  support  of 
the  local  branch  funds  of  the  National  League 
of  the  Blind,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
"  obtaining  of  State  aid  by  employment  for  the 
capable  blind  and  maintenance  for  the  aged 
and  infirm."  The  procession  passed  through 
the  main  streets  of  Salford  headed  by  the  Sal- 
ford  Presbyterian  Brass  Band,  the  members  of 
which  had  given  their  services,  and  in  Bexley  j 
Square  a  short  meeting  was  held  in  advocacy 
of  the  claims  of  the  Society.  The  lion,  lodl 
secretary's  address  is  the  Caxton  Hall,  Chap.  1- 
atreetj  Salford. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN, 

SEPTEMBER    12.    iqa* 

CARE   OF   THE   BLIND. 


DEVELOPMENTS  AT  HENSHAW'S  ASYLUM. 
The  past  year  ha3  seen  some  interesting  de- 
velopments at  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Man- 
chester.     Those  who  are  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  will  see  something  of  the 
fruits    of  the   new  work   on  the  22nd   of  this 
month,  when  there  will  be  an  exhibition   and 
sale  of  articles  made  by  the  inmates.      A  much- 
needed  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  the 
technical  side  of  the  training.   The  "  schooling  " 
of  blind  boys  and  girls  ceases  when  they  reach 
sixteen,  at  a  time  when  they  are  little  fitted  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  support  themselves. 
Hence  the  need  that  every  blind   boy  or   girl 
shall  receive  a  thorough  technical  training  in 
some  branch  of  industry  to  which  he  or  she  is 
fitted,  and   hence  also  the  need   of   beginning 
that  training  at  an  early  age.      The  new  policy 
of  Henshaw's   i3  in  favour  of  extending  tech- 
nical teaching  more  widely  among  the  hundred 
pupils  under  sixteen  in  the  Asylum,  and  con- 
sequently of  specialising  at  an  early  age.      At 
present  four  out  of  the  seven  standards  of  the 
school  are  being  taught  some  useful  trade  or 
occupation.    The  children  are  carefully  selected 
by  the  head  master  for  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  they   seem  particularly  suited,   and  on 
three  afternoons  in  the  week  they  work  with 
their  hands  in  preparation  for  after-life.      The 
six  main  occupations  are  music,  shorthand  and 
typing,    basket   making,    chair-seating,    needle- 
work, and  bent-iron  work.       Between  fifty  and 
sixty    pupils   take  part  In  this  manual  work. 
Instead  of  giving  the  blind  scholar  a  smattering 
of  many  occupations,  it  is  thought  wiser  to  give 
him  a  thorough  mastery  of  one  which  will  stead 
him  in  after  years. 

A  tour  round  the  institution  on  a  working 
afternoon  gives  one  suggestive  glimpses  of  the 
new  method — which,  of  course,  is  only  a  further 
development  of  the  old.  In  one  big  room  the 
visitor  will  find  a  dozen  boys,  ranging  from 
about  ten  to  sixteen,  busy  making  baskets,  and 
also  a  mixed  class  of  smaller  boys  and  girls 
learning  the  initial  mysteries  of  caning  chairs. 
The  old-fashioned  rush-bottomed  chairs  are 
coming  into  fashion  again,  and  that  means 
more  occupation  for  blind  people.  Crossing  a 
corridor,  we  reach  the  typewriting  class.  A 
little  company  of  blind  boys  are  fingering  the 
clacking  keys  under  the  tuition  of  an  instructor. 
It  is  hoped  that  positions  will  be  found  for  some 
of  these  boys  in  business  houses  when  they  are 
proficient.  Some  of  them  acquire  quite  a  re- 
spectable speed  and  accuracy.  One  boy  was 
seated  before  a  large  double-keyed  typewriter. 
One  would  have  thought  it  impossible  that  a 
blind  person  should  be  able  to  manipulate  that 
bewildering  complexity  of  letters,  but  the  assur- 
ance was  given  that  the  pupil  is  getting  on 
very  well.  The  simpler  kinds  of  typewriters 
are  more  commonly  employed,  but  at  Henshaw's 
the  pupils  are  not  limited  to  one  type  of  instru- 


ment. Music  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  training.  Piano  tuning  is  an  employment 
in  which  the  blind  man  can  fairly  hold  his  own 
with  the  sighted,  and  at  Henshaw's  both  boys 
and  men  are  instructed  in  the  art.  Along  one 
corridor  is  a  series  of  little  rooms  each  of  which 
contains  a  piano,  which  is  eternally  being  tuned 
and  retuned  by  budding  tuners.  Surely  few 
pianos  can  spend  a  career  of  more  violent  agita- 
tion. Besides  teaching  both  boys  and  men  to 
tune  pianos,  the  institution  gives  a  general 
education  in  music  to  musically  minded  in- 
mates. One  class  was  occupied,  under  a  blind 
lady  teacher,  in  mastering  the  intricacies  of 
musical  theory.  Piano  playing  is  part  of  the 
scheme  of  teaching.  Occasionally  the  school 
produces  an  expert  blind  musician,  as  witness 
the  student — whose  success  was  published  some 
time  ago— who  won,  in  open  competition,  the 
scholarship  offered  by  the  Lancashire  Palatine 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  piano.  Beside 
thess  classes  there  are  others  in  carpentry  for 
boys,  and  needlework  and  bent-iron  work  for 
girls.  The  ordinary  school  work  and  the  adult 
workshops  would  each  claim  an  article  to  them- 
selves. 

A  pressing  need  at  Henshaw's  is  that  of  the 
complete  separation  of  the  young  from  the  older 
inmates.  It  is  of  course  very  undesirable  that 
the  children  of  school  age  should  be  compelled, 
for  want  of  space,  to  mix  with  the  adult  blind. 
The  Governors  have,  we  believe,  decided  to 
build  new  premises  in  which  the  school  can  be 
carried  on  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  institution. 
The  scheme,  it  is  probable,  will  include  the  pro- 
vision of  a  garden  in  which  the  children  can 
learn  more  of  nature  than  is  to  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  a  paved  playground.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  blind  children  do  not  take  a 
keen  delight  in  the  things  of  the  field.  There  is 
many  a  blind  child  in  Henshaw's  whose  know- 
ledge  of  flowers  would  put  that  of  the  average 
sighted  person  to  shame.  The  sense  of  touch 
does  wonders  for  them.  The  day  is  gone  by 
when  it  could  be  supposed  that  a  blind  person 
does  not  need  light  and  beauty  around,  and 
when  rooms  as  gloomy  as  cellars  were  considered 
good  enough  for  them.  If  the  blind  cannot  see 
the  light  of  day  they  can  feel  it  with  a" pleasure 
perhaps  little  less  than  that  of  the  eyes. 
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ally   be   supposed,   and   the   great   expense   hv 
:  cmrred  in  purchasing  books  does  not  minimis6 

these.  Some  fifteen  boys  and  girls  constitute 
the  class,  and  the  huge  tomes  out  of  which  they 
read  seem  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  pos- 
sessors, who  for  the  most  part  are  tiny  tote. 
They  display  a  remarkable  smartness  in  figures, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Braille  6late  can  work 
out  complicated  problems  in  arithmetic.  The 
writing  is  dou  a  by  the  BraJllo  system  as  well, 

while  other  subjects  are  taught  by  means  of  1 
object    lessons.      Models   of    different    animals,  | 
birds,  and  various  other  specimens  are  put  into 
the  pupiis'  hands,    and  by  this  means  a  fairly 
good  impression  of  its  appearance  is  gained  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  size,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  animals  can  only    be   gained   by  actual 
contact  with    the   living  creature.      New   speci- 
mens are  always  welcomed  by  the  management, 
aa    widening    the    field    of    instruction   for   the  j 
I  scholars.  ,      .       . 

,      In  one  cepartment  of  the  Institution  an  in- 
dustry, which  in  a  sense  is  unique,  "*  carried  on 
—that    of     the     manufacture     of     firelighters. 
Though  simple  in  the  extreme,  this  is  a  rathe i- 
interesting  process.     Resin  and  oil  are  boiled 
together  in  a  vat,  after  which  coarse  sawdust 
is  added,  and  when  the  w.nole     is    sufficiently 
cooled  the  material  is  compressed  and  cut  up  | 
into  neat  squares.     This  branch  of  work  is  un- 
fortunately  very  subject   to     fluctuation,     and 
with  every  change   in  the  pnoe  of  the  consti- 
tuents the  production  is  affected.    At  present 
the  hisrh  price  of  reein  has  not  only  reduced  the 
output    but  also  raised  the.  cost  of  the  article, 
thou  gh   with   a   reduction    in  the    price    larger 
nWtities  would  at  once  be  turned  out.     With 
Shi d  minutfon  in   the   amount  of   production, 
he  number  employed   in  this department ,  has 
to  be  lessened,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  these 
neople  are  thrown  out  of  work,  for  with  their 
^aptitude  to  different  kinds  of  labour   the 
I  men  and   women   can  be  transferred  to  other 
1  branches  where  there  is  employment  for  them. 

The  blind  man  is  thus  a  jack  of  all  trades,  and  I 
while   at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  his  energies 
are  confined  solely  to  the  chopping  of  wood,  at 
other  times  ho  combines  the  diverse  callings  of 
brushmaker,  mattress  cleaner,  and  rope  worker.  ' 
Everything  is  conducted  on  scientific  lines,  with  ! 
the  result  that  a  minimum  of  labour  is  required. 
In  one  room  mattresses  which  have  come  in  to 
be  cleaned  ar3  stored ;  in  another  their  contents 
axe  taken,  oat;,  while  in  a  third  the  ban  goes, 

through  the  hackling  process.  Then— and  still 
the  work  is  performed  by  Hind  people — the 
mattresses  are  made  up,  sewn,  and  neatly 
finished.  Wihit  might  almost  be  called  a  dying 
industry  is  the  making  of  straw  mattresses, 
which  the  springs  have  in  great  measure  re- 
placed, but  even  one  or  two  men  find  employ- 
ment at  these,  while  now  and  again  cocoanut 
fibro  mattresses  are  made  for  gymnasiums. 
In  the  manufacture  of  the  6traw  mattress  the 
material  is  wedged  tightly  into  a  mould  the  re- 
quired size,  after  which  it  is  transferred  to  the 
case,  and  after  passing  through  various  hands 
comes  out  as  tight  an  article  as  could  be  found. 
In  this,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Institution's  handi- 
work, a  high  standard  of  quality  i6  maintained, 
and,  <ompared  with  foreign  importe,  the  goods 
are,  even  to  the  veriest  tyro,  of  superior  make 
and  finish.  To  achieve  this  end  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  the  training  of  the  workers, 
even  the  youngest  school  children  being  edu- 
cated in  the  manipulation  of  the  different 
materials. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  SIGHTLESS  INMATES. 


An  almost  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  i 
Blind  Institution,  and  the  visitor,  as  he  makes  ; 
a  tour  of  the  many  departments,  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  patient  perseverence 
shown  by  the  sightless  inmates.  The  Institu- 
tion, however,  is  not  by  any  means  a  home  I 
of  gloom ;  on  the  contrary,  the  merry  rippling 
laugh  of  the  women,  harmonising  with  the  I 
deeper  tones  of  the  men,  are  heard  all  day  ' 
long  as  they  deftly  ply  their  various  crafts. 
This  cheerfulness  permeates  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere— from  the  schoolroom  to  the  most 
laborious  departments — and  the  work  is  tackled 
and  carried  through  with  the  greatest  zeal.  Mr 
Macdonald,  the  Superintendent,  has  under  his 
care  people  of  all  ages,  the  youngest  learning 
to  read  and  write  under  the  Braille  system  and 
to  manufacture  baskets  and  other  articles  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  the  older  hands  perform- 
ing their  tasks  with  ease  begotten  of  long  prac- 
tice. It  does  not  take  long,  however,  fox 
these  people  to  learn  how  the  work  is  done,  for 
they  display  an  aptitude  which  is  often  awant- 
ing  in  others  in  complete  possession  of  their 
faculties.  In  the  schoolroom  the  work  is  car- 
ried on  under  great  difficulties,  as  would  natur- 


A  department  in  which  the  Insti*ution  excels 
is  music.  Piano  tuning  is  taught  to  a  few  of 
the  inmates,  and  many  have  already  scored 
iv,any  successes  in  this  line,  while  one  or  two  /iavo 
become  accomplished  musicians,  one  graduating 
A.R.G.O.  at  the  London  Normal  College,  the 
Principal  of  which  is  a  blind  gentleman.  Al- 
though in  a  few  cases  the  inmates  support  them- 
selves by  their  work,  the  greater  number  fail 
to  do  this,  and  the  consequence  is  that  their  I 
earnings    have    to    be    supplemented.    Wton 

it_  is  considered  that  were  the  In- 
stitution non-existent  the  inmates  would 
be  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  poor 
authorities,  the  work  it  is  iftcomplishing  will 
be  better  appreciated.  Charity,  it  is  evident, 
tenet  always  play  a  large  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution,  and  surely  there  is  no  more  de- 
serving object  than  the  relief  of  those  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  <nn,  ane  handicapped 
in  tihe  strntigLa  of  life-. 


A  GROUP  OF  PUPILS. 


BPUSH  MAKING. 


MAT  MAKING. 
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RKAOTMTt-AND  writing 
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Schfx>I    for    Blind    Reopens. 

WfttertoiVh,  S.  T>  i*<.—  Special:    The 

state  school  for  the  blind  at  Gary  opened 
tin'  fall  term  Wednesday.  Nearly  all  pu- 
pils in  at  tendance  last  year  will  he  en- 
rolled, including'  those  from  North  Dakota, 
the  school    fro  ha\  Ing 

been  completed.  With  one  exception  the 
helpers    are    new    in    the    school.      Superhi- 

'tfrndent.  Mary  I-:.  Woods;  matron,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Callahan;  second  matron.  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Persons;  music,  Grace  Nichols;  pri- 
mary.    '  arrie    Brown;    violinist,    Miss 

I  Harriet  James;  tuning,  II.  J.  Fowler. 


MATTRESS  MAKING. 
oOStON   (MASS.)  TIWES. 

Thfr€liUili'en's  Metiop^lit^.QuteBg'-associs-  ! 
Hon,  of  which  Miss  Alice  J.  Hall  is  treasurer 
and  Mr.  Freeman  0.  Emerson,  sacretir^  is  to 
give  au  outing  to  200  children  tn*is  aitefnoon, 
(weather  permitting)  at  Franklin  park.  Special 
cars  have  been  engaged,  and  a  bountiful  dinner 
is  to  be  served.  This  is  a  most  commendable 
charity  and  is  carefully  conducted  by] ^ft, 
different  officers  of  the  association.  I^hould 
the  weather  demand  a  postponement,  the  outing 
will  be  given  Saturday,  Sept.  30  at  the  same 
place.  Mr.  Emerson  is  also  vice-president  of 
the  New  England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Aged, 
Infirm  and  Blind  al  \llston,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Boston  Industrial  Home  and  is 
prominent  in  fraternal  societies. 


NdftW6d&  (toA**.*  AbvfeRf  iseft. 


—     H'EiDAY,    SEPT.    22.    1905. 

G.  A.  R.   **" 

Convention 

County  G.A.R.  and  W.R.C. 
Spend  Pleasant  although 
Busy  Day  in  Norwood. 

The  convention  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Association  of  the  G.A.R. 
and  W.R.C.  was  held  in  Norwood 
last  Wednesday.  It  was  a  busy  day 
for  the  members  of  the  George  K. 
Bird  Post  G.A.R.  and  W.R.C.  but 
all  enjoyed  it  and  when  the  con- 
vention broke  up  all  felt  that 
they  had  had  a  great  day  and  had 
accomplished  much.  The  number 
of  out  of  town  people  present 
reached  nearly  200  and  at  the  end 
of  the  convention  the  members  of 
the  Association  numbered  135, 
showing  an  increase  of  29  new 
members.  This  gives  those  who 
were  instrumental  in  starting  the 
organization,  not  a  little  encourage- 
ment. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were 
divided  into  three  parts,  namely  :  — 
The  individual  meetings  of  the 
G.A.R.  and  the  W.R.C.  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  meeting  of  both  branches  | 
of  the  association  and  their  friends' 
in  the  afternoon. 

A.  F.  Bicknell,  a  blind  comrade 
sung  several  selections  to  tn^greal 
delight  of  the  audience.  A  choii 
consisting  of  Mrs.  G.  F.  Wolfe 
Miss  Amy  Wolfe,  Miss:  Jessie 
Balfour  and.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Olmstead 
sung  and  Miss  Annie  Simpson  of 
Dedham  rendered  several  violin 
solos  accompanied  by  Miss  Annie  E.- 
Wells of  Dedham. 

TIMES 


A  very  lntn  r  has  been  received 

from  M  :.i    Holmes,    i  the 

1  later   I  nion  Sunshine  Circle,   of  Dalryland 
New    Vork.  This  branch   ha  titer- 

national  duee  and  also  Its  \  quilt 

which  was  pieced  by  the  young  ladies  oi 
branch    will    be    sent    to    the    Blind     j 
Home  for  the  kindergarten  teacher  who 
taken    charge   of   the   blind   children 

Florence  and  Edgar  Webster,  of  326  Lex- 
ington avenue,  Brooklyn,  raised  $2  for  the 
Wind  babies  at  520  Gates  avenue  by  selling 
lemonade  at  1  cent  a  glasa  Mrs.  Tr-egea?  the 
Superintendent,  bought  some  kimc  rgarter 
material   which  she  needed  for  the  children. 

Frank  Ttellmund,  of  Brooklyn,  became  & 
sympathetic  member  of  the  Blind  Babies' 
Home.   He   sent  $5  annual   dues. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Dow,  of  Bayside,  Long  Isl- 
and, has  joined  the  One  Kindness  Sunshine 
Club. 

A  greeting  comes  from  Miss  Lanigan  and 
her  Sunshine  workers  of  St.  James'  pla'ce. 
They  are  planning  to  call  on  the  blind  ba- 
bies and  see  what  can  be  done  to  help  in 
the  work.  Miss  T.anigan's  branch  is  com- 
posed of  young  ladies. 

We  have  many  Sunshiner*  in  Yonkers, 
New  York.  Mrs.  A..  B.  Calkins,  of  Pier 
street,  Yonkers,  ha.s  just  contributed  a  go- 
cart,  a  wooden  toilet  chair  and  a  number 
of  pairs  of  baby  shoes  beside  other  clothes, 
to  our  blind  babies.  Mra  Calkins  has  been 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  One  Kindness 
Club  and  this  is  her  way  of  paying  her  Sep- 
tember   dues. 

Miss    Marian    Woods,    of    189    Washington 
I  avenue,    Brooklyn,    is   another  of   the   enthu- 
siastic members  of  our  One  Kindness  Club. 

She  has  contributed  $5  for  the  blind  babies. 
Her  aunt  and  a  few  of  her  friends  have  also 
become  interested  in  Sunshine  work,  which 
resulted  In  a  grocery  order  being  sent  to  the 
Blind  Babies'  Home. 

The  Christian  Herald  Sunshine  Branch 
just  sent  $50  for  the  blind  babies.  This  ia  on 
the  honor  roll  membership,  which  means- 
contribution  of  $30  a  year.  The  year's  work 
in  Sunshine  begins  always  June  1st. 
,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Foster,  of  235  Macon  street, 
Brooklyn,  has  not  allowed  one,  day  to  go  by 
without  doing  something  for  Sunshine.  She 
took  a  child  for  two  weeks'  vacation  and 
her  daughter  gave  outings  to  a  number  of 
children  who  were  forgotten  at  several  pic- 
nics. Mrs.  Foster  says  while  at  Lake  George 
she  interested  two  young  Catholic  ladies  in 
our  work  and  they  promised  to  join  Sun- 
shine when  they  returned  to  New  York.  She 
has  a  child.'s  cart  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
Blind  Babies'  Home  and  a  quantity  of  read- 
ing which  will  be  sent  to  headquarters. 
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A  lot  of  pretty  things  are  being  made  for 
the  Bunu  ikabies'  Home  by  the  Alfred  Sun- 
vniriH— Ullllffn.  The  same  oranch  is  making 
piepaxauonii  for  a  Sunshine  picnic  for  their 
eloeriy  laaies,  who  are  all  from  70  to  'M 
rs  old.  i  nose  picnics  are  jolly  days.  But 
imce  the  last  one  eleven  have  passed  away. 
Mrs    J-   S    Gamble  is   President. 

Miss    Hal  tip    Louise   (air,   s.ster   of   Laura, 
for  whom   the  baby  organ   was  secured  laist 
month,  sent  a  letter  of  gratitude  for  the  g.ft 
is  giving  so  much,  pleasure   to   her   in- 
valid lister. 


Address         West  Va.  Tablet, 
Schools  for  the  D.  &  B. , 
Romney,  W.  Va. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  23,  1905. 

A  circular  letter  from  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  blind ,  informs  its  pu- 
pils that  in  consequence ot  the  back- 

• 
wardness  of  the  work  on  the  proposed 

new  buildings  for  the  academy,  the 
school  term  will  not  open  till  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September, 
1(J)0.  They  have  decided  to  drop 
out  one  year  while  they  are  building. 
It  would  seem  from  the  cuts  of 
the  proposed  new  buildings,  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  very  pretty 
and  comfortable  new  home  for  the 
school. 


BLIND  MAN  STUDENT  AT 
">■  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY. 

W1H    Typewrite    Kin    Note*    nt    I.i-c- 

(nro«   2>nil    Prepare    Ilia   Finished 

Worlc   in    the    Same    Manner. 

SYRACUSE,  X.  Y.,  S  pt.  23.-John  C. 
Po'W.er,  of  UO'WViMe,  N.  V..  totally  blind 
from  infancy,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
hims  'dated  as  a  student 

in    Syracuse    University    I  regular 

philo  course,    and    ihas    entered 

on    h: 

Tie  is  twenty-three  years  old,  and  has 

been   graduated  from  the  State   Institu- 

for    the   Blind  at   Batavla,   N.    v.. 

•   i    iiig  earned  his  way  by  tuning  pianos. 

h    !!<■   will   continue      ■   dp      ere  and 

in    Lowvi  ,le,    as    a    means    oif    support. 

In  the  lecture  courses,  Mr.  ~FowW 
will   talc  in   New  York  point,    the 

writing  system  for  t-  -  b  lnd,  provided 
that  the  raise  does  n  >?  ii  >  1  fie  other 

members  of  the  class.  The  writt-n  work 
will  be  prepared  on  n  typewriter,  on 
iwn'fdh  Mr.  Fowler  has  a  record  of  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  words  a  minute  from 
memory.  He  will  write  his  examina:ions 
on  the  .machine,  or  take  them  ora  ly. 
In  mathematics  and  kindred  subjects. 
Mr.  Fowler  will  do  mentvii  wTork  almost 
entirely.  He  was  specially  trained  in 
this  at  BataviR  He  intends  to  take  *he 
regular  gymnasium  'work. 

Although  living-  five  bocks  from  the 
univarstty  grounds  he  already  knows 
the  route  and  goes  back  and  forth  with- 
out assistance.  He  is  rapidly  learning 
to  be  equally  independent  in  going  about 
the  buildings  in  which   he  Is  to  work.   > 
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.Building:  for  Deaf 


5 

lind  School 


FORT  GIBSON,  L^JrVT'Sept.  24.— (ipecial.)  Citi- 
zens of  this  plaee'nave  agreed  to  jfrect  a  suit- 
able building  for  the  deaf  and  b*sid  school  in 
this  city  near  Garrison  hill  upon  the  four  acr"S 
of  ground  donated  -by  the  government  for  that 
purpose.  It  Is  thought  that  a  gr>od  building 
can  be  erected  for  $10,000.  A  company  was  or- 
ganized to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  E.  P. 
White  Is  president;  P.  D.  Pyle,  treasurer;  I.  W, 
Morris,  secretary.  The  deaf  and  blind  school 
has  been  in  existence  here  for  several  years,  but 
has  occupied  government  buildings  formerly  «. 
part  of  the  old  military  post 

§Att*6ft  m*J  eOMMtfttiAC. 


MONDAY,  SI3PT.  25-,  1905. 

AN   ACTIVE    BUND    MAN 

Frank  Pike  or  Hebron  Does  All  Kind 

of    Work  Around    Uome   and 

in  Town. 

Frank  Pike  of  Hebron  is  a  blind  mrnn, 
hffith    a    family    of    bright    children,    wl  io 
Bawe    wood,    tends     his     garden,     erects 
houses,   shingles  his  roof,  builds  piazzas, 
toows    the    lawns,    fits    doors,    windows, 
>te.,   writes  letters  and  chops  trees. 

Vr  "if.  development  ot  a  natural  pow- 
■r,  Mr.  .Pike,  says  hi  regard  to  his  work, 
nit  the  achievement  is  wonderful.  Mr 
ike  was  one  of  the  best  known  contrac- 
prs  at  Hebron  academy,  having  charge 
ff  the  chapel,  Sturtevant  Hall  and  other 
"ulduigs.  That  was  before  he  was 
)lmd.  bince  then  he  has  filled  another 
pntact  for  a  large  electric  i>ower  hoi 

IS  me    years    ago,    soon    after    the    con- 

raets  at  the  academy   were  finished  Mr. 

ike    was    building    a    town    bridge    be- 

yveen  Hebron  and  Miuut.     He  had  just 

l nisned   a   house   for  Judge  Morrison    at 

*Ujnford  Falls,  and  had  the  contract  for 

i  <>4.U(X)  farmhouse  In  Aroostook  county. 

Hurrying    to     complete    the    bridge,     lie 

crvertaxed  his  eyes  and  caught  a  severe 

COld.      In    less    than    two    weeks    In-    was 

utterly  blind,  and  from  that  day  fo  this 

he    has    only    been    able    to    distinguish 

night  from  day. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Pike  did  after  his 
eyes  failed  lilni  ivas  to  build  a  score  at 
Hebron  Academy.  Here  he  did  a  flour- 
ishing business.  In  a  remarkably  short 
t:nie  he  learned  to  distinguish  the  differ- 


-/ 


^*  dice  between  money,  and  today  Tie  can 
make  change  with  silver  as  rapidly  as 
any  one.  Then  Mr.  Pike  -went  back  to 
bis  old  trade  of  carpentry.  The  other 
day  he  fitted  a  screen  door  for  a  neigh- 
bor. He  planed  half  an  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  door  and  fitted  it  at  the 
top.  He  did  the  work  with  remarkable 
quickness. 

Sawing  wood  and  mowing  with  a 
scythe  he  considers  the  least  of  his  ac- 
complishments. This  spring  he  shingled 
his  house  and  did  considerable  carpen- 
try, including  the  remodeling  of  two 
rooms,  cutting  new  doors  and  windows. 
buildin?  a  61-foot  piazza  with  a  fancy 
octagon   corner,   rails   and   all.     The  roof 

beached   with  hard  pine  and   tin: 
in  i  ,i  ural  woods. 

jtotom  fjfrangmpt 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1905 

In  the  fight  which  the  blind  lighthouse 
keeper  has  with  the  villains  in  the  third  act 
oE  "Lighthouse  by  the  Sea,"  which  comes 
to' the  Grand  Opera  House  week  after  next, 
ihe  effect  is  said  to  be  thrilling.  There  is  a 
long,  complicated  struggle,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  no  meaningless  hurly-burly,  every  move 
being  thought  out,  and  as  dramatically 
valuable  as  the  moves  in  the  famous  fight 
in  "A  Gentleman  of  France." 


SUNDAY    COMPANION. 

SepteniberJ16,  1905 


SEEING    ANIMALS    WITH    THE    FINGERS. 

HOW  THE  BLIND  ARE  TAUGHT  THE  WONDERS   OF   WILD  NATURE. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  year  by  year  the  blind  are 
learning  how  to  see  with  their  fingers  ! 
The  methods  adopted  to  teach  the  blind 
are  becoming  more  and  more  perfect 
each  year,  and  the  twg  illj'str'.iions  on 
this  page  will  arouse  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  our  readers.  It  is,  of  course, 
true    that    the    blind    cannot    see    the 


ov   TurilT   THE  FORMS  OF    ANIMALS  BY    «»  ,    „    , 

*     -"  ™\azt:::z  ld ^srs^M^  and  hab^ 

the  animals  which  the  teacher  describes 
PC     Anything     that  ^tends^to 


wonders  and  beauties  of  iNature  but  by 
ST  development  of  the  sense  of  touch 
many  oi  th<-  disadvantages  winch  the 
blind  have  suffered  in  .lays,  gone  by  are 
being  removed. 

For   instance,    i(    would  be,  of  course 
to  take  a  class  ol   bind    boys   to 
I     Gardens;    but,    on    the 

other  hand,  many  of  the  boys  shown  in 
the  illustration  know  more  about  lions, 
Chants,  giraffes,  Ac,  than  the .majority 
of  th"  boys  who  can  see,  and  who  attend 
the  elementary  schools.  . 

Mod.],  a.-  made  of  animals  winch  ai  e 
correct  in  every  detail,  and  lessons  are 
given,  the  boys  being  allowed  to  feel  the 
models,   so  that   they  can   better  under- 


^riheSvioHhe  blind  Isworthy 

of  a  1  praise,  and  those  who  devote  them- 
selves^ this  work  earn  the  gratitude  of 
all  who  sympathise  with,  the  people 
who  are  deprived  of  their  sight. 


iVjuXrwv^ 
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THE  MOLYNEUX  ASYLUM 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


FOUNDED  NINETY  YEARS 
AGO 


Oini  the  9th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1815, 
five  gentlemen,  all  well-known  men  in  Dublin, 
took  over  possession  of  the  mansion  known  as 
Molyneux  House,  in  Peter  street.  These 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Henry  Wihnot,  William 
Paisley,  Alexander  Ferrier,  William  Lurrell 
Guinness,  and  William  Oaldwell  Hogan,  were 
the  trustees  of  a  charity  that  had  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  shelter 
for  poor  blind  women  in  Dublin.  Nothing  is 
more  maa-ked  in  these  later  days  than  the 
manner  in  which  afffjeted  persons  are  regarded 
and  treated  as  compared  with  former  times. 
Putting  aside  the  vast  improvements  in  the 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  who,  of  course,  always 
demanded  and  -received  a  certain  amount  of 
care  and  attention,  one  has  to  come  nearly  to 
the  19th  century  before  any  special  provision' 
was  made  for  those  who  were  afflicted  for  life 
in  mind  or  body.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
in  the  families  of  the  poor,  such  a  member, 
if  unable  for  manual  labour,  was  put  forward 
as  an  object  of  charity,  and  was  expected  to 
obtain  doles  by  the  public  exhibition  of  his 
calamity.  Before  the  establishment  of  asy- 
lums for  the  insane,  hospitals  for  incurables, 
and  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  tliip  roads  of  the  country  were 
oftentimes  the  scenes  ox  much  that  distressed 
and  offended  all  those  who  had  the  feelings 
of  humanity  and  kindness  of  heart.  It  can  be 
understood  that  to  most  persons  at  that  time 
the  misfortune  of  blindness  would  be  looked 
upon  as  rendering  those  afflicted  more  helpless 
than  anyone  else.  The  apparent  impossibility 
of  imparting  instructiou,  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  their  locomotion,  the  deficiencies 
that  would  arise  as  their  years 
increased,  all  confirmed  the  impres- 
sion that  the  loss  of  vision  among 
the  poorer  classes  meant  the  life  of  a  beggar 
\\  iuh  a  dog  to  lend  him,  the  only  course  to  be 
followed.  At  the  present  day  'n  common 
with  all  other  institutions  wherein  persons 
afflicted  are   sheltered    it   is    recognised  that 


3  blind  aie  capable  of  beuig  instructs  I    &) 
--oral  arts  and  cr&fto,  and  iliat  tihey  possess 
keener  nonsn  of  round  and  touch  tha/n  other 
k.      To  return  now  to  lino  founding  of  tho 
dyneux   Asylum   established  in   Dublin  90 
its    back.       It  is   related    that  it  was   the 
"nest  desire  of  several  well-known  citizens 
that  time  to  have  the  Gospel  preached  in 
lat  ma  called  a,  Trustee  or  Free  Churah  in 
>  neighbourhood  of  Peter  street,  then,  still 
okly ,  populated   with  persons  of   the  well- 
do  clans.        Looking  round  for  a   suitable 
a  on  whkah  to   erect  a  sacred  edifice,  the 
rice  fell  on  a  plaoo  known  as  AstJcy's  Am- 
it  heat-re  at  tho  earner  of  Peter  street  and 
ide  street.     This  place  of     amusement     is 
quently   mentioned    in    old   Dublin  anna's 
1  advertisements    in  newspapers.     It  had, 
wevoT,  fallen  somewhat  in  popularity,   and 
g  obtained  as  a  site  for  the  new  trustee 
ipcl.      It  became,  however,  requisite  in  oon- 
inmoc  with  tho  law  at  that  time  that     a 
urity  of  some  sort  should   be   attached  to 
•h  a  church,  and  the  trustees  thereupon  de- 
led   to    take    an    adjoining    mansion      and 
icd  an  asylum,  for  the  poor  blind.       The 
-hi  theatre  was  sufficiently  demolished,  and 
n  rebuilt  for  the  use  for  which  it  was  re- 
ired(  tradition  says  tho  marks  of  the  horses' 
>fs  remain  in  some   part  of  the  building), 
i  the  house   was  fitted  up  for  'ts  new  in- 
tes.       This  house  was  known  as  Molyneux 
use,  having  been  built  by  Dr  Thomas  Moly- 
ix  an  tilio  year  1711.       Dr.   Molyneux  was 
,te  Physician  and  President  of  tho  College 
Physicians.      His  father  was  Samuel  Moby 
ix  of  Castle  Dillon,    Co.  Armagh,  and  his 
ither    was   the   celebrated    William    Moly- 
c,  M.P.  for  Dublin  in  1691  and  for  the  Uni- 
•sity  from  1694  until  bis  death  in  1698,  but 
t  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  case  of  Ire- 
d's   being   bound   by    Acts    of    Parliament 
de  in  England  stated."     Dr.  Thomas  Moly- 
;x,  tho  builder  of  tho  house  in  Peter  street, 
s  created  a  baronet  in  1730  and  died  in  1753. 
e  house,   therefore,   gave  the  name  to  the 
titution,     and    was    also    applied     to     the 
irch  belonging  to  it,  which  became  known 
the  Molyneux  Chapel,  and  to  both  has  the 
nemo  Clung,  although  the  scene    of  their 
ouns  is  now  far  removed  from  "St.  Peter 
streete."        The    chapel   was    opened    for 
)lic  worship  on^the  19th  November,  1815, 
en  the    chaplain,    the    Rev.    John   Orosth- 
Lta    preached    a    most    impressive     sermon 
m  St.    Mat-hew,    vi.,   10,    "  Thy   Kingdom 
ne."      The  sum  of  £&X)  was  collected  on 
s  occasion,  when  the   offertory   was  taken 
by  no  less  persons  than  the  Ivord  Mayor 
1  Sheriffs  of  the  city  and  Sir  Oapel  Moly- 
ix,  the  owner  of  the  asylum  premises.     On 
10th  day  of  June  in  the  tame  year  (1815) , 
ivelve  pitiable  objects  "  were  received  into 
lyneux  House,  which  had  been   much  out 
repair,  b"t  was  then  ready  for  occupation, 
1  the  work   of  the  institution  was  begun. 
is  usual   with  similar    institutions  a  two- 
1  history  runs  its  course  in  connection  with 
story,   for  while  the  progress  of  the  asy- 
i  is  accomplished  by  the   voluntary  labour 
the  various   workers  interested   on  its  be- 
E,  the  general  public  know  it  but  by  name, 
[  are  more  concerned  with   the  services  of 
chapel  attached  to  it.       About  1840  the 
.-.     Dr.    Fieury    was    appointed    chaplain, 
the  "  Molyneux"  soon  became  one  of  the 
it  popular  and  best  attended  churches  in 
din.       Dr.    Fieury  was    a  man  of  refined 
*aetive    appearance,    possessed    of    all   the 
s  that  quickly  made  him  recognised  as  a 
pit  orator    of   a    very   high   order.        His 
(Ufnce  dre*  crowds  from  all  parts   of  tho 
down  to  the  plain-looking  edifice  in  Bride 
et,  and  the  small  chapel  was  always  filled 
a  cultured  and   wealthy  congregation      In 
meanwhile  £150  per  annum  was  paid  for 
Asylum  House,   and  here  were  admitted 
nany  as  it  would  hold  and  the  support  it 
ived         from        the        public        allowed, 
purpose       of  the       charity       from 

beginning        was         to        make        it 
lace   of  instruction  for  the  young   and    a 
<<r    homo   for  the   aged.  "  In  the  year 
(  Dr.   Fieury  went  for  a  trip  to  Canada, 
during  his  stay  in  that  country   he   fre- 


quently advocated  the  cause  of  the  charity 
over  Which  he  hod  the  charge.  The  assistant 
chaplain  at  this  period  was  the  Rev.  Maurice 
Neligan — a  name  so  well  known  in  Dublin 
to  the  present  moment.  He  was  then  a  young 
man,  full  of  energy  and  greatly  ambitious  for 
the  welfare  cf  the  institution  and  its  pros- 
perity. Ho  saw  with  wisdom  into  the  future 
and  rightly  guaged  the  fact  that  Dublin  was 
enlarging  her  borders,  and  that  neither  the 
quarters  nor  the  locality  of  the  Blind  Asylum 
were  in  keeping  with  its  present  needs  ot  the 
potabilities  that  lay  before  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  all  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  path  of  making  such  a  mo- 
mentous change  as  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
tho  handsome  church  in  Leeson  Park  and  the 
fine  building  adjoining— the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind.  It  vras  in  1862  that  this  great 
achievement  was  accomplished,  and  the  "  Na- 
tional Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland  " 
became  established.  For  upwards  of  forty 
years  "Christ  Church,  Leeson  Park,"  has 
ranked  as  one  of  the  prettiest  and  foremost 
chuTohes  in  the  metropolis  or  suburbs.  The 
generations  who  have  worshipped  there  dur- 
ing the  four  decades  know  little  probably  of 
its  earlier  beginnings  or  the  migration  that 
took  place,  from  Peter  street  in  1862.  Soon 
after  the  new  church  was  opened  (which  took 
mace  on  the  1st  June,  1862,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
L«am*  the  Bail  of  Carlisle.,  being  present) 
''the  chaplain,  Dt.  Fieury,  passed  away,  deeply 
regretted  by  his  congregation.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  able  assistant,  the  Rev.  Maurice 
Neligan,  who  in  a  brief  period  reached  an 
equal  pinnacle!  of  popularity,  which  he 
sustained  until  his  resignation  a  few 
years  back.  The  Molyneux  Church, 
as  it  was  and  still  is  often  familiarly 
called,  though  long  since  ecclesiastically 
named  "Christ  Church,"  and  the  recognised 
centre  of  a  parish,  stands  in  a  most  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  metropolis,  and  round  "t  has 
grown  a  thickly -populated  neighbourhood 
Forty  years  ago  much  of  the  land  hereabouts 
was  unbuilt  upon,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  erection  of  this  commodious  and  hand- 
some place  of  worsihiD  induced  many  residaits 
to  find  hemes  in  its  vicinity.  Tho  church  s 
too  well-known  to  need  particular  description, 
but  the  architect,  Mr.  Raw  son  Carroll,  was  re- 
garded as  having  fulfilled  his  task  with  groat 
taste,  and  to  have  combined  much  beauty  witn 
utility  in  the  plan  he  laid  down.  The  cost 
of  the  church  was  close  on  £7,000.  which  did 
not  include  the  spire,  that  being  added  to  the 
main  structure  some  years  later.  Many  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  have  come  with  the 
passing  of  time,  and  beautiftU  stained  iflass 
vindows,  electric  lighting,  and  a  fine  organ  are 
airong  these.  The  opening  day  of  the  new 
asylum  building  was  the  23rd  May,  1862,  when 
a  large  number  of  friends  assembled  in  one  of 
tho  looms  of  the  Institution.  The  Earl  ot 
Roden  was  in  the  chair,  and  several  very  in- 
teiesting  addresses  were  delivered.  All  those 
present  concurred  in  expressing  their  admira- 
tion of  the  new  chapel  and  the  new  asylum. 
Dr.  Flerry  opened  tho  meeting  with  prayer, 
and  the  Rev.  M.  Neligan  gave  by  request  a 
resume  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  the 
necessity  for  its  enlargement,  iand  its  progress 
and  position  at  that  moment.  Ho  told  how 
in  a  ex  nsus  not  long  before  compiled  by  Dr. 
(later  Sir  William)  Wilde  there  were  upwards 
of  8,000  blind  persons  in  Ireland,  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  tho  pop  nation  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  except  Norway.  One-half 
of  this  number  were  females,  and  90  per  cent, 
of  them  destitute  ;  yet  of  all  this  number  of 
female  blind,  only  69  were  throughout  the 
length  ;.nd  breadth  of  Ireland  provided  for  in 
suitable  asylums.  From  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum  in  PeteT 
Street  the  trustees  took  in  as  many  as  they 
could,  an  average  o.  42  being  provided  for. 
In  the  new  building  theTe  was  accommodation 
for  100.  He  toed  how  in  1858  the  idea  was 
started  to  make  a  move  to  another  locality; 
and  to  erect  larger  premises.  Considerable 
opposition  was  encountered,  and  apprehen- 
sions as  to  tho  wisdom  of  the  venture  were 
strongly  pat  forward.  However,  with  the 
eacouiragement  and  financial  support  of  several 
influential  friends  the  project  was  carried 
on,    and  the  completion  of  the   work  accom- 

Elished.  fh"  total  sum  required  came  to 
etween  £14,000  and  £15,000,  the  great  por- 
tion of  which  was  raised  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Dr.  Neligan  in  company  with 
Dr  Moon,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  em- 
bossed type  for  the  blind,  travelled  over  a 
great  portion  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  and 
during  their  joumeyings  obtained  consider- 
able help  which,  "together  with  handsome 
contributions  from  members  of  the  congrega- 


tion and  liberal  support  iTom  several  of  the 
leading  merchant*  :md  citizens  of  Dublin, 
.-< .  d  a  good  portion  of  what  was  required 
■Since  then  a  variety  of  extra  enterprises  have 
been  included  in  the  working  of  the  parish 
scheme — the  taking  of  an  adjacent  field  has 
given  tho  inmates  a  pleasant  recreation 
ground — the  Litton  Hall  for  meetings  and 
entertainments,  erected  by  Mr.  Edward  Lit 
ton,  and  the  parochial  schools  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Mrs.  Wight  and  Miss  Winstanley 
bring  among  the  extern  concerns  that  make 
tho  Molyneux  Asylum  the  centre  of  much 
activity  as  connected  with  the  important 
parish  which  has  grown  up  round  it.  Within 
lhe  Asylum  the  younger  inmates  are  instruc- 
ted in  knowledge  and  industries,  and  the 
aged  get  care  and  kind  attention.  The  gift 
of  music  is  frequently  the  portion  of  the 
blind,  and  several  of  the  most  promising 
have  been  trained  to  take  the  post  of  organ- 
ists in  country  parishes.  Basket-making  and 
carpet-weaving  have  been  taught  with  great 
success,  and  the  happy  appearance  of  so  marm 
testify  to  the  benefits  that  are  derived  from  a 
life  full  of  interests  and  occupation.  It  is  of 
interest  to  notice  that  Dt.  Moon,  who  was 
present  on  the  opening  day  in  Leeson  Park, 
adapted  his  embossed  system  to  the  Bible  in 
Irish  shortly  after  completing  it  in_  English. 
This  remarkable  man  was  born  in  1818  and 
became  totally  blind  in  1840.  He  constructed 
his  wonderful  system  in  1845,  and  laboured 
throughout  his  life  (he  died  in  1894)  in  the 
cause  and  service  of  the  afflicted  like  himself. 
The  new  chapel  attached  to  the  Molyneux 
Asylum  contained  seats  for  about  1,300  per- 
sons, and  when  a  fitting  time  arrived  it  was, 
as  already  stated,"  cctnertituted  a  parish  church 
and  known  as  Christ  Church,  Leeson  Park, 
maintaining  to  the  present  day,  under  its  much 
esteemed  rector,  the  Rev.  C.  Dowse,  the  hif*h 
position  it  has  had  in  the  past,  while  the  Na- 
tional Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland, 
closely  bound  to  it  by  so  many  links,  still  re- 
tains, for  prudential  reasons  connected  with 
pecuniary  bequests,  its  first  old  title  of  the 
"  Molyneux  Asylum." 

A.  P. 
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GOES  TO  UNIVERSITY 
AND  IS  TOTALLY  BUND 


\x 


Jolin  C  Fowler  of  Lowville  Hopes  to 

y    Take    the    Regular    Work    in 

Philosophical  Course. 

UTohn  C.  Fowler  of  Lowville,  who  has 
been  blind  since  infancy,  has  matricu- 
lated at  Syracuse  University  and  has 
entered  upon  the  regular  work  of  the 
philosophical  course.  As  yet  not  an 
exception  in  the  matter  of  entrance 
conditions  or  in  the  regular  work  of 
the  course  has  been  made  in  favor  of 
the  blind  student. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  23  years  old.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Batavia  State  Nor- 
mal School  for  the  Blind  three  years 
ago  and  has  since  been  tuning  pianos 
in  Lowville.  While  in  college  he  will 
continue  at  his  piano  tuning,  thus  sup- 
porting himself.  Besides  what  work 
he  finds  to  do  in  Syracuse  he  will  still 
take  care  of  his  patrons  in  Lowville. 
He. is  the  only  one  of  that  profession 
in  the   town. 

BlRSriNOFTAM    DAILY    POST, 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 


A    MODEL    rNSTTTDTIO^;. 

A  meeting  of  fee  North  Staffordshire  Joint  School 
Authority,    having  charge  of  the  ed'^oatio-n  of  blind 
and  deaf  children,  wa3  tield  at  Stoke-on-Trent  yester- 
'■\\\    E.    V.    Great/oa-idli    pnesklang.— Tho    Head- 
master   reported    that   there   v.tie  on    the  books  26 

^mren,  105  deaf,  and  one  'both,  blind  and 
71  having  been  admitted   from   non-contributor 
iricts.    The  school  was  reopened  on  August  29, 
there  were  ten  absentees,  all  satisfactorily  accc 


for.     The  chij  7  li>  laex, 

|aud  out  of  the  proceeds  the  f olio-wing  grants  hod  been 
made :   Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Society  £5,  Workshops 
Blind    £10,     Blind    and    Deaf     Children's 
Scholarship    Pond. — •The    Chairman    sa-d    iho    6chooi 
sports     had    been     a.    great    success,     and     out    of 
the    proceeds    80    junior    chiidreai    had    been    tabes 
for     aa     outing     ®o      Eh  yd      and      50    saeoSors      to 
Blackpool      This   haul    been   dome,    -without    any    ex- 
pense to  the  authority.     Dr.   EicMiolz,  an  Inspector 
of  "the  Education  Department,  -who  reported  in  most 
gratifying    terms    of    the    blind    department    of    the 
school    a   few    weeks  o*go,   had    since   reported'   with 
respect  to  the  deaf   department.     He  stated  that  a 
striking  feature  of  the  school  was  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  physique  which  the  children  exhibited  during 
■  progress  through  the  school.      It  was  the  close 
to    physical    welfare    v^hich,    in    the    first 
instance,  made  the  excellent  olasswork  possible.     The 
teaching  staff  performed  their  duty  with  great  skill 
and  demotion,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  note  the  eager- 
ness witn  which  the  children,  reflecting  the  spirit  of 
their  teachers,  seized  upon  their  work.    The  arrange- 
ments for   keeping  in   touch  with  those  who  had  left 
school  were  admirable,   and  it  was  very  satisfactory 
to  note  that  of  the  children  who  had  left  since  the 
opening  of  the  school  the  great  majority  were  in  satis- 
ffftctory   employment.      The    Chairman    said  'that   Dr. 
Eichholzwas  not  only  aa  iusreotor  of  deaf  schools,  but 
was  also  a  man  of  eminent  medical  attainments,  so  that 
his  opinion  was  of  considerable  value.    In  this  year's 
report  he  had   departed   from  the  ordinary  routine 
'  report  on  the  state  of  education,  and  had  called  special 
attention  to  the  physical  result  obtained  in  that  depart- 
ment.    Having   in  view  what  had  been  said   at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  also 
very  recently  by   Sir   John    Gorst,   M.P.,  at  HonJey, 
with   regard  to  the  physique  of  school   children,  be 
chough t  that  the  report  just  read  threw  a  new  light 
on  the  work  of  the  authority.    (Hear,  hear.)    Ho  might 
tell  them  that  every  record  and  every  examination 
which  Sir  John  Gorst  recommended  as  being  desirable, 
and  which  he  quoted  as  taking  place  in  Germany,  were 
in  existence  at  their  own  Mount  School.    (Hear,  hear.) 
There  were  physical  examinations  when,  the  childreni 
were  admitted  to  the  school,  and  also  when  they  re-l 
turned  from  their  holidays,  and  in  addition  they  were 
weighed  amd  measured  from  time  to  time  while  they| 
were  in  the  school,  so  that  the  headmaster  was  able 
to  tell  whatever  physical  changes  occurred.     It  was! 
rexy  pleasing  to  the  authority  that  Dr.  Eichholz  had 
made  such  a  point  of  the  excellent  physical  train  in  o-' 
they  were  giving  to  the  children,  and  it  was  stifl 
more  pleasing  that  they  had  achieved  this  result  with- 
out being  in  any  way  extravagant  in  cost.    As  a  matter 
of  fact  their  school  was  one  of  the  cheapest  in  the 
kingdom.    He  was  convinced  that,  taking  the  110  deaf 
children  in  the  school,   they    had    far    less    sickness 
amongst  them  than  there  would  be  if  they  were  in 
their  own  110  individual  homes.     (Hear,  hear.)     He 
concluded  by  congratulating  the  headmaster  and  the 
school    staff    upon    the    excellent    results    they    had 
obtained. 

■ r: .  •--  - "   '  kfi.  ' 

Building  for  Deaf  and  Blind  School. 

FORT  eiBSOK,  I.  T.,  Sept.  24.— (Special.)  Citi- 
zens of  this  place  have  agreed  to  erect  a  suit- 
able building  for  the  deaf  and  blind  school  in 
this  cltv  near  Garrison  hill  upon  the  four  acres 
of  ground  donated  by  the  government  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  thought  that  a  good  building 
can  be  erected  <or  J1O.000.  A  company  was  or- 
ganized to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  E.  P. 
White  is  president;  P.  P.  Pyle,  treasurer;  I.  W. 
Morris,  secretary.  The  deaf  and  blind  school 
has  been  in  existence  here  for  several  years,  but 
has  occupied  government  buildings  formerly  s 
part  of  the  old  military  post  ( 


Children  Give  Pennies. 
Great   interest  in    the   raising   of   the 
fund    is    being    manifested    by    school- 
|  children.     The  children   of  the   Central 
i  Presbyteria n  primary*  school  took  up  a 
'collection  yesterday  and  gathered  $2.13, 
which  has  been  added  to  the  fund. 
|      Laura    M.    Lehman    sent   $1;    Pauline 
[id.  Franks,  $1:  a  lady  declining  to  give 
i  her    name    contributed     $2     and    F.    B. 
IYlaertz  added  $5  to  the  fund. 

Thirty  cents  was  also  contributed  by 
Hazel  Burroughs,  accompanied  by  the 
following  communication: 

"With  Love  and  Pity." 
To  the  Editor  of  The   Commercial   Tribune; 

"Dear  Editor— ;T  read  your  article  in 
toda.y"s  paper  and  desire  to  assist  the 
boor  blind  children,  so  send  you  for 
fhem  thirty  cents  and  will  save  my  pen- 
nies and  send  more  next  time  If  T  can. 
I  am  a.  lit.tlte  girl  H  years  old  and  am 
attending  Third  Intermediate  S'chool. 

"Yours,  with  Love  and  pity  for  the 
blind,  HAZEL  BURROUGHS." 

Pleasure    To   Contribute. 
The  Commercial   Tribune  received   the 
following   letter,    with  check   for   $5  In- 
closed, last  night: 
To  the  Editor  of  The   Commercial   Tribune: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inclose 
a  check  for  $5.  to  be  used  in  helping  to 
provide  a  conveyance  for  "the  blind 
children."  Hoping  you  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty  in  raising  the  required  sum,  J 
am,     Yours  truly. 

MARY   LOUISE  IRWIN 


TOTS'  PENNIES  ADD 


TO 
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TTESBAY,  BfiPTEJItM  5ff.  IK? 

TO  ESTABLISH  SCHOOL  FffR 
BLjWQJN-FORT  GIBSON,  I.  T. 

REPUBLIC  SPECIAL. 

Fort  Gibson.  I.  T..  Sept.  25.— A  company 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000  has  been  organ- 
ized here  fcr  the.  purpose  of  building  a 
suitable  building  for  a  school  for  the 
bimd. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  such 
a  school  conducted  here.  It  is  now  in 
one  of  the  old  Government  buildings 
which  was  formerly  the  fort.  The  Gov- 
ernment donated,  four  acres  of  ground  to 
the  school. 

The  local  company  proposes  to  build 
and  equip  a  building  that  will  permanent- 
ly establish  this-  school  for  the  blind, 
which  will  be  open  to  blind  children  in 
Indian  Territory.  The  money  will  be 
raised  by  subscription  on  long  time  pay- 
ments. v 

The  present  school  is  maintained  entire, 
'ty  by  private  subscription.  There  are 
twenty  pupils  there  now.  The  rmptls  aro 
now  being  taught  by  a  blind  woman. 


■ 
largest    daily    subscription    up    to    date. 
was  received   by  The  Commercial  T«*J" 
une  yesterday,  which,  added  to  that  al- 
ready on  hand,  swells  the  total  amount 

^.Sa'than  $400  is  still  required  and  at 
the  increasing  rate  with  wh'ch  the  sub- 
scriptions are  pouring  m  the  $600  ■notUO 
be    received    and    turned    over    to    Miss 
Georgia  Trader  and   arrangements  con- 
cluded for  the  conveyance  of  the  blind 
Children  to  school  before  October  1. 
"Uncle  Charley"   Donates. 
"Uncle    Charley,"    the    pseudonym    by 
which    a    benevolent    man    wishes   to    be 
known,    headed    the    subscriptions    yes- 
terday by  a  gift  of  $25. 

Belle  Reinauer,  who  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  school  children  contrib- 
uting to  the  fund,  sent  in  $1.10  with  the 
accompanying  letter: 

"Mr  Editor — It  seems  strange  that 
it  should  take  so  long  to  collect  money 
for  the  bus  and  horses  for  the  blind 
children.  If  one  child  In  each  room  of 
our  schools  will  take  the  trouble  to  col- 
lect a  few  cents  from  each  child  In  that 
room,  we  could  easily  get  the  money  in 
a  few  days. 

Will    Keep    Up    Work. 
"I  herewith  inclose  $1.10  which  T  col- 
lected   since    I    sent    my    donation    in.      I 
will    keep    on    collecting,    and    hope    to 
send  in  more  in  a  few   days. 

"BELLE  REINAUER." 
Mrs.    Frank    D.    Bentley,    958    Morris 
Street,  contributed  $1,  and  expresses  the 
wish   that  the  $600  asked  for  may  soon 
be    raised. 

Other  subscriptions  received  were 
from  Mrs.  Isaac  Ring  $5.  Mrs.  Sophie 
May  $5.  Gus  May .$5,  J.  L.  S.  $3,  a  Ninth 
jtreet   friend   $1. 

F17CHB\JFPG  (MASS.)  SENTINEL. 
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Less  Than  $400  Yet  Required  for 

Conveyance  for  Sightless 

Children. 


:?.:day,  sept.  29,  laos. 


j. 


M.  Connolly,  a  bji^jl  evangelist 
|rom  Plymouth,  spoke  in  the  Cong 
church,  Sunday  morning.  He  and  his 
wife  were  guests  of  Dea.  Wetherbee. 
Rally  Sunday  was  observed  by  the 
Sunday   school    with  appropriate  exer- 


Little    Boys   and    Girls    Give  of 

Their  Slender  Savings  To 

Help  Unfortunates. 


The  efforts  of  MIsb  Georgia  Trader, 
assisted  by  The  Commercial  Tribune,  in 
raising  a  fund  of  $600  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  conve;  ir  blind  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  school  for  the 
blind  have  thus  far  resulted  in  contri- 
butions being  received  by  The  Commer- 
cial Tribune  of  $168.13. 


"UNCLE  CHARLEY"  GIVES  $25 


Belle     Reinauer      Urges     Every 

Child  To  Give  Ten  Cents 

Toward  Cause. 


More  than  a  third  of  the  fund  neces- 
sary for  securing  a  conveyance  for  the 
blind  school  children  has  already  been 
subscribed. 

Forty-seven  dollars  and  ten  cents,  the 


POST-DISPATCH. 


ST.  LOU  I 
SEPTE,  I 

Bright  Little  Blind  Girl 

Who  Travels  Alont 


'< 


•>-s> 


Ill  GIRL  * 
TRAVELS  ALONE 

Mwelve-Year-01d  Mamie  Avery 

Can't  See,  but  Gets 

Along. 


UKES      RAILROAD      MEN 

binding  No  One  to  Meet  Her  at 

Union  Station  Didn't 

Scare  Her, 

The     success    with    which    12-year-old 
mle  Avery,   blind  almost   from  birth, 
-ravels    frequently    from    her    home    at 
.   Mo.,   to   St.    Louis,    is  regarded 
the   teachers   of   the   Missouri    insti- 
e  for  the  Blind  as  a  most  common- 
place achievement. 
To   the   railroad   officials,   attaches   of 
[on  Station  and   the   traveling  public 
that    she    comes     in    contact    with,    the 
little    girl's    self    reliance    is    most    cX- 
rdinary. 


Monday  night  Mamie  arrived  in  Union 
Station  for  the  third  time.  She  was  on 
way  to  the  big  building  at  Nine- 
teenth and  Morgan  streets,  in  which  the 
blind  girls  and  boys  of  the  State  of 
Missouri    are   educated. 

She  Knew  What  to  Do. 

Through  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  hour  of  her  arrival  there  was  no 
one  present  to  meet  the  little  travel- 
er. Mamie,  however,  knew  just  what 
to  do.  She  asked  to  be  taken  to  Ma- 
tron Hunter,  who  attends  the  weary, 
helpless  and  unfortunate  who  pass 
through  the  great  gray  depot.  There 
were  no  tears  or  sobs  as  Mamif 
slipped  her  hand  into  that  of  Jerr\ 
Joakley's  and  skipped  along  at  tlv 
station  Superintendent's  side. 

Mrs.  Hunter,  according  to  standing 
arrangements  with  the  Missouri  In- 
stitute, phoned  that  another  scholar 
nad  arrived  at  the  depot  and  Mamie 
was  soon  at  the  school,  ready  to  be- 
gin her  third  term.  Sh^-  tells  the  fol- 
■owing  story  of  her  experience: 

"I  never  thought  of  being  fright- 
ened. When  I  found  that  my  papa 
had  not  written  to  my  teacher  about 
the  train,  I  just  asked  the  brakeman, 
who  was  walking  with  me,  to  take 
me  to  the  kind  lady  who  looks  after 
little  lost  girls.  The  brakeman  leit 
me  with  a  man  who  had  big,  soft 
hands,  and  I  knew  nothing  could  hurt 
me. 

Likes  the  Trainmen. 

■We  walked  upstairs  and  then  along  a 
big  room  where  the  floor  was  slippery, 
just  like  ice.  Pretty  soon  I  sat  down 
on  a  long  seat  which  was  so  high  I 
couldn't  reach  the  floor.  Then  the  man 
v.ent  avav  and  came  back  pretty  soon 
v.'ith  a  ladv.  She  told  me  not  to  worry 
an-i  Jiat  slir  had  sent  word  for  a  t each- 


get    me.     mo    i    iust   sai 
re  and   li  to  the  i 

iunny     voice     that    told     tlv 

ry  and.  get  on  board   the  trains. 
"1  liko  t*^  train  men.     When  my  papa, 
puts  me  on  the  train  at  Motley  he  says: 
Jim,   here's  my  little  g  She's  going 

to  St.    Louis."     Jim   conns   am!    talks   to 
me    son-  and    n.  ver    lets    me   s:et 

thirsty.      Papa    is    a    farmer    and    can't 
'come   with    me.     I   never  get   lonesome. 

of   pi  ople  talk    to   me  and   buy 
things.     I   am   awful   glad   to   get   back 
school,  for  when  I  grow  ux>  and  learn 
a  lot  I   can    help  other  little   blind  girls 
to  learn   their  lessons." 

Mamie    was    in    a    classroom    win 
Post-Dispatch  reporter  called  at  the  in- 
stitution   Tuesday    morning.      The    chil- 
dren   had    just    been    asked    to    use 
word  "past"  in  a  sentence,  avoiding  ex- 
pressions in   which    "passed"    would    be 
correct.     Little  Mamie  waved  her  hand 
and  when  called  upon  said:  "There  was 
lots  of  sunshine  during  the  past  week." 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBKt '  S0WSL  " 


SCHOOLER  BUfjfl, 


■ 


Fort  Gibson  is  Taking  Steps  to  Make 
It  Permanent. 
Fort  Gibson,  I.  T.,  Sept.  25.— A  com 
pany  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  has 
been  organized  here  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  suitable  building  for  a 
school  for  the  blind.  For  several  years 
there  has  been  such  a  school  conduct- 
ed here.  It  is  now  in  one  of  the  old 
government  buildings  that  was  form- 
erly the  fort.  The  government  dona- 
ted four  acres  of  ground  to  the  school 
The  local  company  proposes  to  build 
and  equip  a  building  that  will  perma- 
nently established  this  school  for  the 
blind  which  will  be  open  to  blind  chil- 
dren in  Indian  Territory.  The  money 
will  be  raised  by  subscription  on  long 
time  payments.  The  present  school  is 
maintained  entirely  by  private  sub- 
scription. There  are  twenty  pupils 
there  now.  The  school  is  now  taught 
by  a  blind  woman. 

PT?F' 

/V.  P 
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CHESTER  NEWS  OF  A  DAY 


Blind  for.  Ten  Years,  Aged  Man  Re- 
covers Sight. 
Special  Despatch  to  "The  Press." 

Chester,  Sept.  26.— After  having  been 
blind  for  ten  years,  Robert  Shaw,  aged 
65  years,  of  2507  West  Third  Street,  had 
his  sight  restored  by  a  specialist  at  the 
Chester  Hospital. 

Shaw  was  coming  from  the  hospital, 
wiping  one  of  his  eyes.  Much  to  his  sur- 
prise, when  he  took  the  handkerchief 
away,  he  could  see  the  trees  and  flowers 
the  first  time  In  a  decade.  He  almost 
fainted  with  joy,  but  for  several  hours 
refused  to  tell  any  one,  thinking  that  it 
was  a  dream. 

The  physician  has  notified  the  aged  man 
that  his  full  sight  will  be   restored. 

The  Delaware  County  motorists  will 
make  a  trip  to  Valley  Forge  on  Wednes- 
day, October  4.  The  trip  will  be  made 
from  Morton,  the  assembling  point,  and 
300  machines  will  make  the  run.  An  as- 
sociation will  be  organized  a  few  days 
later. 
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THE     WEST     VIRGINIA 


TABLET.         S^-.ioA^o-. 

The  Englise  parcels  post  was  esta- 
blished by  Henry  Fawcett,  the  blind 
postmaster  general.  Speed  the  day 
wen  the  United  States  shall  have  a 
blind  postmaster  goneral  if  a  similar 
result  would  follow  here.—  California 
Neics. 

To  vV\a.Y\  <^_  ,Y\\a_\  >c\e ,  1=L  y^r  e  *  s 
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I  wish  lo  call  the  intention  of  my 
patrons  and  friends,  to  the  ahove  cut 
which  was  taken  from  the  Industrial 
Workshop  in  Connecticut.  It  show« 
the  blind  at  work  in  thre  mattress  de- 
partment. 

They    have    in     their    workshop,    the 
broom,   basket,   inning,    rope-mat  mak- 
ing  mattress,       and       printing   depart- 
ments,   where    they    give    to    the    blind1! 
people  of  their  state  a   chance  to  stantf 
up    to    the    work    bench,       and    become 
practical    and    self   supporting    citizens. 
Hellc-n    Kellar    says,    "To    assist      the 
Dllnd    to    a.ttain     self    competence,     not 
>nly  endows  them   with   happiness,   but 
•eHeve.s    the    state    of    the    burden       of 
heir   Idleness." 

With  this  end  in  view,  there  has 
een  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
ur  State,  the  Maine  Institution  for 
te   Blind;    whereby    there   may   b< 


■tablished  an  Industrial  Workshop,  so 
that  the  blind  people  of  Maine  may 
have  the  Fame  privileges  as  those  of 
other  states. 

We  are  in  hopes  by  subscriptions 
and  concert  work,  to  be  able  to  build 
up  a  fund  for  our  Industrial  Work- 
shop. 

Subscriptions    to    our       worthy    caus 
can   be  sent  to  the  treasurer,   Mr.   Har- 
ry      Butler,    president    Portland    Trus 
Company,    89    Exchange    street,    Port 
land. 

There    is    an    organization    of    ladie, 
in    Portland   that  has   kindly   consented 
to  devote  its  efforts  to  forwarding  this 
movement. 

We    would    kindly    invite   all    associa- 
tions   to    assist    in    our    work. 
Most    respectfully, 

WILLIAM    .1.    RYAN, 
Soliciting   Agent. 
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BLIND  DEPARTM  ENT- 


New   Books. 


The  vigorous  enterprise  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky..  keeps  pace 
with  the  growing  demand  for  its 
publications.  I  read  with  increasing 
astonishment  the  lengthening  of  the 
list  of  public  libraries  that  now  buy 
these  publications,  for  use  among 
the  blind.  Even  some  of  the  smaller 
cities  tire  beginning  to  keep  the  em- 
bossed books.  To  what  extent  the 
recent  favorable  action  of  Congress 
on  the  proposition  to  graut  free 
transportation  through  the  mails  for 
such  books,  may  have  had  on  the 
growth  of  the  work,  I  cannot  pretend 
even  to  conjecture;  but  I  doubt  not 
that  the  frank  will  ultimately  make 
itselt  felt  in  the  increased  happiness 
of  the  educated  blind  in  their  homes 
and  at  their  work,  when  their  school 
days  are  ended 

Under  the  frank,  all  the  Institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  may  send  books  from  their 
libraries  to  blind. .readers,  and  have 
them  returned  through  the  mails 
free  of  postage,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
record  in  this  connection  that  these 
packages  are  in  our  experience  care- 
fully handled  and  prom  pity  de- 
livered. All  public  libraries  enjoy 
the  same  privilege,  and  many  are 
availing  themselves  of  it  by  buying 
c. .ibossed  books  and  participating  in 
the     good    work. 

About    a    year   ago    Supt.  W.  A. 
Bowles  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Blind,    who    is    a     member      of    the 
educational  board  of  the    State,    re- 
commended to  the  State  Library  the 
propriety  of  carrying  some  embossed 
books.     The   recommendation  seems 
to  have  been  received    with  alacrity; 
for  in  the  list  of  libraries  purchasing 
such  books  from  the  Printing  House 
is  this  very  Virginia  Library,  begin- 
ning   with     one    hundred    dollars,    a 
generous  foundation  to    build    upon. 
The  growing  revenues  of  the  Print- 
ing led  the  writer  a  year   ago  to  pre- 
dict that  the    prices    of    these  books 
would  drop  to  more  tolerable  figures 


and  he  notes  with  much  pleasurelEa! 

the  last  price  list  shows   some  reduc- 
tion in  prices,  not  by  any    means  all 
along  the    line,    bat  here   and   there 
there  is  ;i   hook   reduced,  ami   it   is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  other  re- 
ductions will  follow.     The  funds  for 
tin-  year,  closed  June  30,   1005.    ag- 
gregated more   than   $23,000,    and  a 
balance  of  more  ihan  $5,000  wrs  car- 
ried   forward    to    the    current   year. 
One  would  suppose  that  these  figures 
might  indicate  a  very  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  business.     The  list  of  pu- 
blications is  extending   rapidly    and 
with    the    usual     wisdom    and    care. 
Text  books  in  arithmetic  and  history- 
are  multiplying,  and  also  in  German, 
aud  one  publication  in  French  is  now 
on  the  market.     The  subjects  of  geo- 
graphy  and   grammar     might    with 
much  relief  to  the  schools  be    multi- 
plied to  some  more  moderate  extent. 
Spelling  has  received  a    large    share 
of  attention,  and   the    miscellaneous 
books  are  growing   into  a   delightful 
library,  especially  for  young  readers, 
with  a  fair    sprinkling    of    more    ad- 
vanced works  for  older  readers.   The 
Principal    has  just  made  the  requisi- 
tion for  the  year,  which    will  greatly 
extend   the   resources    of    the    young 
people    in    the     matter     of     reading 
books,  the  taste  for  which  is  growing, 
I  hope,   with    the    supply,    and  even 
faster. 


Mr.  Wade  and  some  of  his  friends,  who  are  pic- 
tured here,  made  an  interesting  group  and  the 
great  devotion  his  blind-deaf  wards  show  him  is 
touching.  Mr.  Wade  is  no  longer  a  young  man 
and  if  there  are  any  happier  old  men  than  Mr. 
Wade  is,  when  surrounded  by  these  people  into 
whose  lives  he  sends  so  much  sunshine,  I'd  like 
to  know  them. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  Mr.  Wade's  inter- 
est is  exclusively  in  those  of  the  deaf  who  are 
blind.  Among  some  of  those  present  through 
his  generosity  were  deaf  children  who,  for  one 
reason  or  other,  attracted  him.  One  in  particular 
is  a  bright  young  girl  who  will  no  doubt  go- 
through  college  and  otherwise  receive  blessings 
she  could  not  reach  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

During  a  discussion  on  the  sign-language  as 
used  in  talking  with  blind-deaf  people,  in  which 
Mr.  Balis,  of  Canada,  and  the  writer  talked  with 
each  other,  with  eyes  closed  Mr.  Wade  was  inter- 
ested and  amused  at  the  ready  facility  with  which. 
we  understood  each  other. 


I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  telling  tales  out 
of  school,  but  the  wagon  load  of  flowers  distribut- 
ed each  day  to  the  ladies  and  the  orchestra  that 
furnished  music  during  the  dinner  hour  and  for 
the  dancing  each  evening,  were  both  evidences  of 
Mr.  Wade's  thoughtfulness  and  liberality. 

It  is  not  any  wonder,  then,  that  there  was  a 
seeming  hush  and  quiet  the  first  two  days  of  the 
meeting  when  Mr.  Wade  lay  very  seriously  ill  at 
Dr.  Goodwin's  home  and  the  query  "How  is  Mr- 
Wade  now,"  was  asked  many,  many  times  each 
day. 
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Annual  Distribution    of  Thousands  to 
New   York  City's  Helpless. 

Five  hundred  in^all,  men  and  wo- 
men, the  majority  of  them  tottering  on 
their  feet,  groped  their  way  down  East 
Twenty-sixth  street  until  they 
could  go  no  further,  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  gray-hued  sheet-iron  shed  which 
is  known  as  the  charities  department, 
says  the  New  York  Globe.  "This  is 
the  place;  stay  where  you  are!" 
shouted  the  few  policemen  on  duty, 
as  with  busy  hands  they  kept  thinning 
out  the  ever-increasing  crowd  into  a 
double  line,  which  stretched  away  to 
First  avenue,  along  the  morgue  and 
the  walls  of  Bellevue  hospital. 

Each  one  in  turn  felt  the  hands  of 
the  policeman  laid  gently  on  then- 
shoulders,  but  they  saw  nothing  of 
their  protectors  or  their  surroundings. 
They  were  the  indigent  blind  of  the 
city    come    to    receive   their   stipends. 

With  some  of  the  poor  blind  there 
came  relatives,  who  had  led  them  to 
Twenty-sixth  street  from  various  pans 
of  the  city;  but  these  escorts  were  put 
aside,  and  each  of  the  city's  wards  in 
turn  was  led  by  a  policeman  to  the 
window  behind  which  sat  Paymasters 
Nicholas  Morrell  and  T.  J.  Crcnin. 
with  gold  in  little  heaps  on  a  ledge  be- 
side them.  Thirty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars, all  told,  was  in  these  heaps. 

And  these  people,  who  saw  nothing 
of  the  sunshine  or  the  morgue  or  the 
Charities  building,  did  not  seem  sad. 
The  prospect  of  receiving  money  had 
gladdened  their  poor  hearts,  and  on 
the  faces  of  the  majority  there  were 
smiles,  while  not  a  few  tongues  were 
loosened,  'arid  there  were  passages  of 
wit,  such  as  are  seldom  heard  in  this 
gloomiest  of  city  blocks. 

These  poor  people  joked  even  over 
their   own    misfortune. 

"See  that  you  get.  every  penny  that's 
comin',  to  you,"  remarked  one  old  wo- 
man to  her  neighbor. 

"Be  sure  you  don't  take  a  bad  piece, 
said  another. 

"Now,  don't  be  talkin',"  said  an  old 
fellow  of  eighty,  "but  look  straight 
ahead  or  you'll  miss   the  window." 

"Well,  this  is  the  blind  leadin'  the 
blind,"  said  a  decrepit  old  woman 
midway  in  the  line  as  a  policeman  put 


w 
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a  hand   on    her  shoulder   to   guide   her 
along. 

"Py  their  chingle  alretty  I  can  see 
them  gold  dollars  again  once,"  said  a 
hoary  son  of  the  fatherland  who  had 
followed  von  Moltke  and  now  stood 
next  but  one  to  the  pay  window. 

At  the  head  of  the  line  when  the 
pay  window  was  opened  was  John 
Mullens,  of  356  Water  street,  sturdy 
looking,  in  spite  of  his  blindness  and 
eighty-two  years.  He  was  given  his 
money — some  $50 — and,  with  a  "Thank 
ye,  gintlemen."  and  a  "God  bless  yer 
kindly  lookin'  faces,"  he  was  passed 
on    to    be    taken    in    charge    of    by    his 

lfe,    two    years    his    junior,    who    hur-i 
ed  him   home    "to   get   something  for 

e  sick  boy."    The  "sick  boy"  is  their 

ty-six-year-old  son. 

Meyer     Fricdenberg     and     his     wife. 

ora.    of   407    East     Fifteenth     street, 

th  of  whom  are  blind,  next  received 

eir  dole,   and   so   it   went   on  all  day 
>ng  until   official   closing   hour. 

At  least  100  more  of  the  city's  blind 
ensioners    are    expected    at    i.he    office 
morrow,   when   the     total     sum     set 
aside     for      this      charity— $33,27-0— will 
have  been  distributed. 

PORTLAND     llATi.)    ADV. 


CONCERT   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

The  tickets  for  the  grand  coTtJert  to 
be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for 
the  proposed  home  to  be  erected  in  this 
city  by  the  Maine  Association  for  the 
Blind,  to  be  given  Thursday  evening, 
Oct.  5,  in  Kotzschmar  hall  are  selling 
rapidly  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  house  will  be  well  filled.  Those  who 
have  not  exchanged  their  tickets  for 
the  reserved  seat  tickets  to  which  they 
are  entitled  are  urged  to  do  so  at  once 
if  good  seats  are  expected. 


W;         NGTON,  D.r 
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Entertainment  for  the  Blind. 
There  will  be  readings  an*-rrTTrslc  In  the 
reading  room  for  ttie  blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  this  week! as  follows:  Tuesday, 
Hon.  A.  R.  SpofforA,  reading;  Thursday, 
Miss  Mario  von  Unschuld,  piano  recital; 
Saturday,  Mrs.  Mary  Boole  Hinton,  read- 
ing. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1905 
A    MAN     WHOSE     EYES    FALL    OUT 

[From  the  London  Mall] 
The   remarkable   case   of   a   man    whose 
eyes    droo    out    has    been    brought    to    the 
notice  of  the  Berlin  Medical  Association. 
The    patient     who    has    Unusually    promi- 
nent   eyes,    is    a    man    of    fifty-six    years. 
Waking  up  suddenly  one  night  with   ex- 
cruciating pain,  he  found  his  left  eye  ly- 
ing on  the  pillow,  but  with  the  aid  of  his 
relatives   was  able  to  put  it  back  again, 
the    sight   not    being    in    any    way    affected. 
If  the  patient  leans   forward   the   eye   will 
also    fall     out,    so    that    the    unfortunate 
man      is     in     a     constant      Stat"      of      terror. 
Sometimes    it    is    the    left   and    sometimes 
the  right  eyeball  which  falls  out. 
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One  More  Week  Should  See 

Completion  of  Blind  Fund 
| 

Half- Way  Mark  to  Desired  $600  Almost  Reached  in 

Endeavor  To  Secure  School  Conveyance 

for  Sightless  Scholars. 


Relief  for  the  children  wishing  to 
attend  the  public  school  for  the  blind 
established  by  the  Cincinnati  School 
Board   is   in   sight. 

Dangers  Of  death  or  mutilation  which 
might  be  occasioned  to  a  sightless^ 
child  groping  its  way  toward  school 
bid  fair  to  be  eliminated. 

Robbed  of  one  of  the  most  precious 
senses,  the  blind  children  will  yet  be 
able  to  attend  school,  for  the  fund 
started  by  The  Commercial  Tribune  to 
furnish  a  conveyance  is  rapidly  reach- 
ing   the    desired    proportions — $600. 

Not  only  the  people  of  Cincinnati, 
hut  good  persons  of  surrounding  towns 
and  cities  have  become  interested  in 
the   fund. 

Children    Sacrifice    Sweets. 

School  children  to  whom  five  or  ten 
cents  represents  unalloyed  pleasure 
when  invested  in  sweets  or  bon-bons 
have  diverted  these  small  amounts  to 
the  fund  for  the  securing  of  a  bus  and 
horses  for  carrying  the  blind  children, 
from    home   to   school   and   back   again.' 

The  amounts  contributed  by  thesej 
children,  while  appreciated  by  those 
interested  in  securing  the  money  nec- 
essary, may  not  be  sufficient  to  bear 
the  necessary  expenses.  Contributions 
from  their  elders  is  desired. 

Over  $300  is  yet  required  to  guaran- 
tee schooling  to  the  blind  children  for 
the  school  year   of  1905  and  1906.     The 
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Commercial  Tribune  has  received 
$293.08.  The  balance  is  needed  as 
quickly  as  the  charitable  people  of  this 
city   will   contribute. 

The  extreme  interest  taken  by  school 
children  is  shown  by  the  contributions 
of  the  following  p'upils  from  the  Win- 
ton  Place  School,  who  forwarded  $1  to 
The  Commercial  Tribune  yesterday: 
Fred  Wise,  Carolyn  Ames,  Robert  Kel- 
ler, Clara  Schiller,  Willie  Wolf,  Edna 
Henke,  Henry  Wise  and  Clarence 
Remke.  ' 

Other   communications   with   contribu- 
tions were  received  as  follows: 
"To  the  Editor  Commercial  Tribune: 

"Inclosed  find  check  for  $5  in  memory 
of  William  Bradford  Carpenter,  for  the 
carriage  fund  for  the  blind  children. 

"I.  M.  STAUGHTON." 
"To  the  Editor  Commercial  Tribune: 

"Inclosed  find  twenty  cents  toward 
Belle  Reinauer's  bus  fund  for  blind 
children's  conveyance. 

"ALVIN  DREIFUS." 

Other  Acknowledged  Contributions. 

Other  subscriptions  received  were 
from  the  Bellefontaine  Building  and 
L,oan  Company,  $2;  August  Goeser,  $2.10;! 
Mrs.  Lee  Kaufman,  $5;  J.  J.  Winn,  Nor- 
wood, O.,  $1,  and  T.  S.,  $1. 

The  blind  school  is  now  in  operation. 
Every  day  of  delay  required  for  rais- 
ing the  conveyance  fund  is  delaying 
some  poor  blind  child  just  that  much 
^educational  advantage. 
|  The  fund  should  be  raised  at  once. 

All  subscriptions'  will  be  received  at 
'ihe  Commercial  Tribune  office. 
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Pennies   of   the   School   Children 

Come  With  the  Checks  of 

Business  Men. 


THE   TOTAL    IS    NOW    $329.38, 

A    Little    More    Effort    and    the 

Conveyance    Will    Be    Char- 

tered  for  a  Year. 


The  first  day  of  the  week  was  a  red 
letter  day  for  the  blind  fund,  almost  $40 
bejng  contributed  toward  securing  a 
conveyance  to  transport  the  little  blind 

children    (o   and  from   their  SCh« 

ah    told,    the    fund   now    amounts 
1329.38,   and   it    is  consequently  still  nec- 


essary to  obtain  about  $270  before  the 
bus  can  be  chartered  for  the  season. 
Judging  from  the  past,  it  will  not  bo 
long  until  the  required  $600  is  made  up, 
and  from  that  day  forward  the  sight- 
less children  may  reach  their  place  of 
learning  with  greater  safety  even  than 
their  playmates  who  are  more  fortu- 
nate. 

From   Rich  and   Poor. 

Yesterday's  contributions  were  from 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  prominent 
citizen  and  the  school  children  were 
both  numbered  among  the  contributors. 
Bennies  in  the  blind  fund  are  quite  as 
respectable  as  checks  written  in  large 
figures. 

One  ot  the  contributions  yesterday 
was  "in  memory  of  Harry,"  showing 
that  some  parent's  heart  was  touched 
by  yesterday's  reference  to  other  such 
gifts. 

A  correspondent  says  that  it  is  indeed 
pitiful  that  children  who  have  been  de- 
prived by  nature  of  the  most  valuable 
sense  that  human  beings  possess  should 
be  by  men  denied  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  that  small  education  of  which 
thej  ipable,    and    which    will    as- 

suredly make   their   lives  much  happier 
than  they  could  otherwise  be. 

Contributions  to   Date. 
The   following   is   a   statement   of   the 
m  ion   of    the    lund    with    the   names 
of  yesterday's  contributors: 
jTeviously    contributed...  $293.08 

Julia    C.    Kolbe $100 

Isabella   Kolbe    10° 


J       F.    S 

Mrs.    Elln    II     Stronse..  , 

Mrs.    Hannah   Strouse - •<' 

A    friend *"„ 

Miss    [da    Unnetta  Allen..    Z-»» 

Miss    Bessie   Allen "J 

1-Jrockv    '      ' 

Helen    Wcltkamp,  Howard 

Grundhoefer,        Grieg 

Walker.    \V.    Inderrlder. 

H.  Shoemaker,  pupils  of 

Wlnton   Place   School..-      •<» 

Levi   G I00 

In    memory   of  Harry &•" 

Miss    a.    C-    Crawley »•"« 

Miss    Jennie    Archibald...    2.00 

Carlt    Tischbein 10° 

A     s     Estabrook,    Dayton. 

Ohio     1,00—     36.30 

~   t    ,  ,  $329.38 

Total • 

All  contributions  for  the  fund  will 
be  received  at  the  office  of  The  Com- 
mercial Tribune  at  any  time  during  the 
day.  intending  contributors  are  urged 
to  make  their  gifts  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  reason  that  the  'bus  can  no  b 
chartered  at  all  until  the  entire  $»>0( 
i3  subscribed.  y 
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WORCESTER  MAN  OF 

82  REGAINS  SIGHT 

WORCESTER,  Oct.  3.— Charles  Thayer 
left  St.  Vincent  Hospital  a  few  days  ago 
with  his  sight  restored  and  able  to  go 
about  unaccompanied  by  anyone. 

He  was  82  years  old  on  his  last  birth- 
iay.  At  that  time  the  old  man  was  blind. 
Cataracts  covered  both  eyes,  and  he  had 
no  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  see  again. 

Last  March  one  cataract  was  removed, 
and  Sept.  12  he  was  admitted  to  St.  Vin- 
cent Hospital,  where  he  was  operated  up- 
on again,  and  in  four  days  he  was  re- 
turned to  his  home,  able  to  see. 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1905 
For  the   Blind   Negro  Woman 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Following  are  the  sums  recently  received 
for  the  "Blind  Negro  Woman,"  for  which 
Augusta  P.  Eaton,  59'  Vernon  street,  Brook- 
line,  is  extremely  grateful: 

Previously   acknowledged $37.00 

Mrs.  F.   P.   Fish 5.00 

Misses  W 10.00 

An  Old  Lady 2.00 


Total $74.00 

SPRINGFIELD  (MASS.")  MORN.  UNION, 

WXyis'ESDAY,  OCT.  >,  1905. 
Former  Amherst  Man  Writes. 

AMHERST,    Oct.    3— The   historian   of 
the    Mary   Mattoon   chapter,    D.   A.    R., 
received    today    an    interesting    letter 
from  H.  N.  Rust  of  South  Pasadena,  a 
former   resident  of   Amherst,    who   has 
made  several  valuable  gifts  to  the  chap- 
ter.    Mr.    Rust   tells  of   a   recent   visit 
to  Mrs.   E.  A.   Orme  of  Berkeley,   Cal., 
whom  he  knew  in  Amherst  as  Lucy  Ann 
Mattoon  65  years  ago.    In  her  home  he 
saw    the    portrait    of   her    grandfather, 
(ien.  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  painted  by  Col. 
Trumbull    of    New    Haven    after    the 
General    became    blind,    and    also    the 
General's  spectacles  *anU  "shoe  buckles. 
Mrs.  Orne  was  much  interested  to  hear 
of    the    work    done    by    the    women    of 
the     Mary    Mattoon    chapter    to    pre- 
serve the  name  and  history  of  her  fam- 
ily, and  signified  her  willingness  to  pre- 
sent theSiaortralt  to  the  chapter  at  fcei 
death. 


BOSTON,   MASS..  ADVERTISER. 

lUcRSDAY,  OCT.  5,  1905. 

-WOKE  TO  FIND  SHE 

WAS  STRICKEN  BLIND. 

Binghamto;.,  !\\  Y.,  Oct.  4.— The  peculiar 
case  of  blindness  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Uartwell 
of  this  city  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
physicians.  About  a  year  ago  a  slight 
shock  of  paralysis  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
the  sight  of  her  right  eye.  A  week  ago 
Monday  she  read  in  the  paper  of  the  death 
of  her  grand-niece,  Miss  Laura  Hard,  who 
was  killed  by  a  train'  at  Cobleskill.  The 
shock  of  this  news  resulted  in  another 
stroke  at  the  time,  which  resulted  in  the 
partial  loss  of   the  sight   of  the  other  eye. 

On  Monday  morning  Mrs.  Hartwell 
thought  it  was  late  when  she.  awoke,  but 
could  not  understand  why  it  was  so 
dark.  She  eoncluded  that  it  must  be  rain- 
ing. She  got  up  and  lighted  a  match,  but 
thought  the  match,  which  she  still  held  in 
her  hand,  did  not  light. 

She  held  the  match  until  it  burned  her 
fingers,  when  she  discovered  that  it  had 
been  lighted  all  the  time,  but  that  she  was 
totally  blind. 

COLORADO  INDEX. 


SEPTEMBER  21.  1905. 


HELP   FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Uncle    Sam  Sends    Boohs    For    Them 
Free    Of  Postage. 


Thousands  of  big  books  will  from  now  on 
be  sent  all  over  the  United  States  and  up  into 
I  Canada  with  the  government  free  postage  seal 
thereon.  Uncle  Sam  says  so.  This  is  his 
splendid  gift  to  his  blind  people,  and  80,000 
persons  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  sight  are 
rejoicing   over  the  boon. 

It  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Free  Home 
School  for  the  Blind,  under  the  management 
of  Dr.  Moon  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  that  this  free 
postage  law  has  been  passed.  Dr.  Moon  and 
many  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
country's  blind  kept  up  the  agitation  with  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
until  the  act  was  finally  passed  granting  free 
postage  on  blind    literature. 

The  story  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman," 
which  runs  into  seven  books;  the  Bible,  which 
from  Genesis  to  Revelations  would  fill  a  book- 
case; volumes  of  travel  and  science  and  poetry 
from  the  masters,  until  this  free  postage  law 
was  passed  were  transmitted  in  the  mails  at  the 
rate  of  two  ounces  for  1  cent. 

By  the  time  one  story  has  been  enjoyed 
from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  the  reader  has 
expended  quite  a  sum  on  postage.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  because  of  this  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  80,000  were  deprived  of  the  plea- 
sure of  losing  themselves  in  the  work  of  some 
famous  pen. 

This  Free  Home  School  is  an  interesting 
organization,  and  the  work  it  is  doing  all  over 
the  country  is  remarkable,  it  opens  up  a  new 
world  of  joys  to  the  blind  and  covers  ground 
which  the  institutions  cannot  touch. 

The  instructors,  Miss  Martha  Holland  and 
Mr.  Moore,  who  is  totally  blind  himself,  go 
from  home  to  home  in  Pennsylvania,  teaching 
the  tiny  tots  who  have  never  viewed  the  beau- 
ties of  the  world,  and  their  grandmothers,  who, 
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perhaps,  have  been  deprived  of  their  sight  later 
in  life,  and  from  the  youngest  to  the  eldest 
they  are  reaping"  success. 

Children  too  delicate  to  atten  schools  tor 
the  blind,  and    others   whose    parents   cannot 
part  with  them  long  enough  to  enable  them  to 
take  a  course  in  an  institution,  are  taught  by 
this    home    school     method.     Men     and     wo- 
men who  have  passed  beyend  the  age  limit  set 
for  entrance  to    any    of   the    institutes    receive 
instructions  from    the    visiting   teachers,    and 
hope  once  more  enters  their  lives. 
"Out  of  the  shadows  of  the  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light, 
Day  is  breaking  everywhere," 
is,  indeed,    true  among  our   city's  blind,    now 
that   they    are   having   the     means     of     study 
brought  right  into  their  homes. 

From  6  years  to  91  is  the  span  of  ages 
reached  by  these  visiting  teachers.  The  bed- 
ridden received  just  as  full  a  quota  of  the 
blessing  as  do  the  well  and  active:  the  busy 
mother  is  visited  and  taught  just  when  it  suits 
her  best.  As  tree  as  the  glorious  sunshine,  of 
which  indeed  it  is  an  emblem,  is  this  wonderful 
home  course. 

No  longer  need  the  little  blind  ladand  lassie 
be  dependent  upon  mother  or  uncle  for  the 
charming  fairy  tales  which  are  the  rights  of 
childhood.  With  their  own  baby  fingers  they 
are  taught  to  trace  out  che  letters  and  form  the 
sentences  of  these  magic  stories  by  means  of 
the  Moon  system. 

For  years  the  point  system  for  the  blind 
has  been  in  use,  and  although  it  undoubtedly 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  was  mas- 
tered by  only  a  few.  In  this  system  the  touch 
had  to  be  abnormally  sensitive  for  one  to  read 
with  any  degree  of  ease.  Great  patience  was 
heeded  to  become  proficient  in  the  tracing  of 
the  letters,  and  unless  instructions  were  given 
at  a  very  early  age,  the  pupil  as  a  rule  became 
disheartened  before  the  work  was  mastered. 
For  elderly  people,  those  who  had  lost  their 
siy,ht  in  middle  life,  this  point  system  was 
entirely  too  laborious  to  be  successful. 

Then  came  the  Moon  system,  or  raised 
letters,  invented  by  Dr.  William  Moon,  father 
of  thejpresent  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  School. 
It  is  easily  felt,  unabbreviated  type,  and  Mr. 
Moore  states  that  many  of  his  pupils  have 
mastered  the  entire  alphabet  in  three  lessons. 
One  he  speaks  of,  who  had  labored  for  months 
endeavoring  to  master  the  point  system,  finally 
giving  up  discouraged!  On  the  third  lesson 
in  the  Moon  system  he  begged  Mr.  Moon  to 
bring  him  next  time  Longfellow's  "Evangel- 
ine, "  and  the  third  week  he  was  reading 
Aytoun's  "Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavalliers." 

It  is  needless  to  describe  how  keenly  those 
suffer  who  become  blind  after  having  enjo}'ed 
the  blessing  of  sight  for  a  period  of  years,  or 
how  utterly  blank  and  hopeless  the  future 
appears  to  thern.  Hut  if  a  page  of  the  emboss- 
ed reading,  with  simply  formed  letters,  is 
placed  beneath  the  blind  man's  fingers  a  thrill 
of  hope  passes  through  his  frame  as  he  recog- 
nizes  the  familiar  form  of  an     O  or  an  I,  an  L 


or  a  V;  he  is  encouraged  to  feel  on,  until  he 
has  deciphered  the  alphabet  and  his  joy  is  at 
its  height  as  he  spells  out  "God  is  Love," 
which  is  the  first  full  sentence  taught. 
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HELP  FOR   THE    BLIND. 

Uncle    Sam  Sends    BooKs    For    Them 
Free    Of  Postage. 


Concluded  from  last  issue. 
It  takes  even  the  most  rapid  reader,  trac- 
ing the  letters  with  his  fingers,  about  three 
times  as  long  to  read  a  book  as  it  does  one 
whose  eye  follow  the  printed  symbols,  but 
the  blind  reader  has  this  advantage  over  the 
one  who  enjoys  sight,  he  remembers  far  better 
and  accurately  what  he  has  read. 

In  order  to  test  this,  two  little  girls  whose 
memories  were  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  the 
one  seeing,  the  other  blind,  were  given  a  story 
to  read,  and  then  questioned  on  what  they 
had  read. 

The  little  blind  girl  quoted  the  story 
almost  word  for  word,  while  the  other  skipped 
over  important  details,  which  her  mind  had 
not  grasped  because  she  read  so  rapidlv.  The 
same  test  was  made  between  men  of  middle 
age,  with  a  like  result.  Being  obliged  to  go 
slowly,  feeling  out  each  letter,  the  blind  reader 
digests  every  sentence  on  the  page. 

It  might  be  thought  that  all  would  be  eag- 
er to  take  advautage  of  this  home  school,  and 
that  the  teachers  would  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  inducing  the  pupils  to  take  up  the 
work.  Not  so.  Both  Mr.  Moore  and  Miss 
Howland  have  frequently  had  to  fight  for  their 
work,  many  having  failed  to  master  other  sys- 
tems, feeliugthat  it  would  be  hopeless  forthem 
to  attempt  this.  One  lesson,  however,  is  suffi- 
cient to  stir  hope,  and  on  the  second  day  the 
pupil  invariably  becomes  enthusiastic.  One 
man,  who  before  he  lost  his  sight  held  a  posi- 
tion asa  stenogragher,  was  able  to  read  easily 
after  the  first  lesson,  for  many  of  the  letters  re- 
sembled vety  closely  the  shorthand  symbols 
which  he  knew. 

Mr.  Moore,  himself  being  blind,  has  had 
many  interesting  experiences  in  his  work. 
Recently  he  visited  four  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  to 
read.  Thev  were  three  sisters,  aged  respect- 
ively 53,  50  and  their  brother,  48  years  old,  all 
the  offsprings  of  first  cousins. 

Mr.  Moore  commenced  with  the  brother, 
and  after  fully  explaining  the  system  to  him, 
the  sisters  in  turn  received  their  lessons,  all 
the  instructions  having  to  be  conveyed  through 
the  hands  and  lingers  of  the  teachers  and 
scholars. 

Again,  he  visited  a  house  where  there  was 
a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  woman,  who  had  a  deaf 
and  dumb  husband.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  husband  the  teacher  managed  to  give  her 
a  lesson  in  reading,  an  effort  which  lasted  fully 
an  hour,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  performed  in 


silence.  Few  more  pathetic  scenes  could  be 
imagined  than  of  a  blind  man,  assisted  by  a 
deaf  and  dumb  man,  giving"  a  lesson  in  reading 
to  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  woman,  while  two 
other  deaf  and  dumb  persons  were  sitting  by, 
gazing  with  amazement  upon  the  strange 
proceedings. 

The  two  teachers  have  paid  1693  visits,  and 
they  have  had  sevent}'  new  pupils  during  the 
year,  most  of  whom  have  become  readers  of  the 
embossed  books.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
elderly  persons,  and  one  is  in  his  90th  year. 

To  this  number  must  be  added  twenty  one 
more  new  blind  persons,  who  have  during  the 
year  been  enrolled  as  borrowers  of  books. 
These,  with  the  previous  readers,  make  a  total 
of  (521  upon  the  Home  School  roll  at  the  present 
time.  The  Philadelphia  Free  Library  is  lend- 
ing its  assistance  to  this  Home  School. 

There  have  been  4819  volumes  issued  from 
the  Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  Free  Li- 
brary during  1903,  of  which  number  the  two 
teachers  have  distributed  1930  volumes,  and 
950  volumes  have  been  loaned  and  forwarded  to 
blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania  and  at  distant 
points  as  far  apart  as  Alaska  and  Texas,  Cal- 
ifornia and  Maine.  These  books  can  be  retain- 
ed for  one  month  after  receipt  and  then  ex 
changed  for  others. 

These  works  include  stories  for  beginners, 
Bible  works,  biographies,  educational,  history 
and  travel,  proetry,  religious  works,  scientific 
and  general,  tales  and   anecdotes. 

No  more  words  can  possible  express  the 
delight  of  the  blind  upon    receiving    any    new 

book  with  which  they  can  pleasantly  pass  the 
hours,  which  would  otherwise  be  monotonous 
and  dreary.  — B.  N.  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Movement  Appreciated. 

The  full  import,  of  the  movement 
started  by  Miss  Georgia  Trader  and 
prosecuted  by  The  Commercial  Tribune 
for  the  raising  of  the  "bus  fund"  for 
blind  school  children  who  wish  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools  is  being  widely 
appreciated. 

Joy  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind 
children,  who  are  daily  advised  of  the 
fund  being  raised  for  their  aid.  Their 
eager  minds  are  already  contemplating 
the  prospect  of  a  year's  schooling 
which  will  start  them  on  the  road  to- 
ward securing  those  mental  pleasures 
of  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
robbed. 

The  Contributors. 

The  list  of  contributors,  with  the  re- 
spective amounts  contributed  yester- 
day, is  as  follows: 

Mrs.   L.    B.    Harrison $   25.00 

Miss  Clare   Lunkenheimer 5.00 

Louis    Kenschel    1.00 

Miss   C.   M.,   Walnut  Hills 1.00 

No   name    1.00 

Walter  B.  and  Philip  G 10.00 

Miss   Durrell    1.00 

Joel   and   Aaron   Hubbell I'.OO 

Bertha   K.    Livingstone 5.00 

Mrs.    Katherlne    Fletcher 4.00 

Mrs.    A.   M.   Carnahan 2.00 

A    friend     1.00 

Harold   Loeb    '      .25 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann   Davenport 1.00 

Miss    Frances    Agin 1.00 

Mrs.   H.   M.   Norton „. 1.00 

Jennie    C.    Mosler 25.00 

Garnett    Eloise    Meddowcroft . .  .  .  .25 

Marjorie  E.  and  Claire  Block....  5.00 

Mrs.    Rosa    Marks 2.00 

Sixth         Presbyterian        Sabbath 

School,    primary   class 1.00 

Mrs.  Charles   Taylor  Goodrich....  5.0Q 

Dora  Sophie  Brown 1.00 

Total $   99.35 

Fund  on  hand  October  2 329.38 

Total    to   date $428.73, 
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CONCERT  FOR  BLIND. 
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hall, 


Splendid  Entertainment  at  Kotzschmar 
Hall. 

The  concert  in  Kotzschmar 
Thursday  evening-given  under  the 
direction  of  the  Maine  association  of 
the  Blind  was  well  attended  and  a 
handsome  sum  -will  be  realized  for  the 
fund  that  is  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  for  use  as  an 
industrial  school.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
association  to  hold  several  more  en- 
tertainments and  raise  as  much  money 
as  possible  and  when  the  next  legisla- 
ture convenes  ask  for  an  appropriation 
to  complete  the  fund  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  school  for 
the  industrial  training  of  the  blind  of 
the  state.  The  program  was  as  already 
given  in  the  PRESS. 


Less  Than  $175  Is  Now  Needed 

To    Secure    Conveyance 

for  Unfortunates. 


SIGHTLESS        ARE        HAPPY 


Daily    They    Are    Being    Advised 

of  the  Progress  of  the 

Fund. 


The  end  is  in  sight.  The  blind  chil- 
dren will  soon  be  assured  of  one  year's 
schooling.  Less  than  $175  is  needed  to 
Becure  the  required  conveyance. 

The  hundred  mark  for  a  daily  sub- 
scription was  almost  reached  yester- 
day, when  $99.35  was  received  at  The 
Commercial    Tribune   office. 


Or'    - 

kv 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

IS  PUBLISHED 

id  very  Saturday 


RTLAN  CT  EXFWEBS. 


AV>     MAILED    TO      SUBSCRIBERS     FOR 

FIFTY  CENTS         J 

DURING    Till'.    SCHOOL    TERM    OF 

FORTY  WEEKS. 
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West  Va.  Tablet, 
Schooh  for  the  1>.  it  B., 
Romuey,  W.  Va. 


SATURDAY,  OCT.  7,  L905. 
BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


Death  op  Walter  X.  West. 


Waiter  X.  West  of  Evausville, 
Preston  Co.,  came  to  us  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term,  mil  so  much  to  re- 
ueive  1 1 1 s t rue! ion  as  to  learn  by  con- 
tat  I  with  blind  persons  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  conditions  that  had 
supe:  veiled  on  thj  decay  of  his  sight. 
lie  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  public 
s  -it  jols  of  his  country  for  live  or 
mire  years,  and  had  passed  the 
Stale  Uniform  Examination,  esta- 
blished two  years  ago  by  act  of  the 
Legislature.  Making  a  tine  grade 
His  sight  had  failed  so  much,  that 
he.  had  to  abandon  the  last  School  he 
had  undertaken  and  ha  I  already 
learned  at  his  home  to  read  the  points 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  when  he 
he  aine  to  us  He  had  began  to 
fall  into  some  acquaintance  with  the 
school  and  its  workings,  when,  on 
last  Monday  evening,  he  bought 
seme  peaches  from  a  fruit  wagon, 
and  ate  very  much  too  freely,  which 
may  have  contributed  to  the  fatal 
termination  of  his  trouble.  His 
condition  was  not  considered  alarm- 
ing at  all  till  a  short  time  before  lie 
died.  Everything  possible  was  done 
for  his  relief,  bit!  in  vain,  lie  died 
p<  acefully  at  three  A.  M.  on  Satur- 
day, 30th  ul t ,  about  .'!)  years  of  age. 
This  is  a  sad  and  most  unexpected 
termination  of  a  noble  ambition  to 
triiiMiphy  over  the  infirmity  of  blind- 
ness and  get  to  work  again;  but  the 
Light  has  broken  in  another  directiou 
J(-i  him,  and  we  mourn  with  his 
friends  and  kindred;  bnt  we  know 
that  i  t  is  well . 

II.  }[.J. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNSHINE 

<^S0CIETY"^) 

GENERAL    HEADQCJAKTE.RS,     95     FIFJK    AVE- 
KVE,   'yETT— YOflK-.  6iTT 

•Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Davidson  of 
S  Board  of  Managers  for  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  BKna,  me  1#%  folks  of  the 
Sm^shi^  Minim  ToY  Blirwly  Babies  had  a 
happy  day  at  Coney  Island  jW  Friday,  Ten 
children  accompanied  *vjfcfr&**» \£y 
Treeear  enioved  the  picnic.  1  his  was  oniy 
one    of   a    series    of    outings    that    has   been 

given  our  sightless  babies  by  this   thought- 
ful friend.  ^^: 
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Saturday,  Oct.  7,  1905. 
Blind  in  a  Fire. 
In  a  recent  fire  in  South  Boston,  a  sin- 
gularly pathetic  incident  occurred.  The 
fire  was  in  a  tenement  house,  and  had 
gained  considerable  progress  before  it  was 
discovered.  On  the  second  floor  of  the 
house  lived  an  aged  couple,  both  entirely 
blind.  The  husband  heard  the  rush  of  the 
other  tenants  past  his  door,  and  going  on 
to  the  landing  he  smelled  smoke,  and  real- 
ized that  the  house  must  be  on  fire.  He 
groped  his  way  back  to  reach  his  wife, 
who  was  in  another  part  of  the  flat.  In  his 
haste  he  lost  his  way,  and  was  wandering 
around  the  house,  while,  as  it  became 
known  later,  his  wife  was  trying  to  find 
him.  They  were  guided  toward  each  other 
by  cries  eventually,  but  before  they  came 
together  the  wife  fell  to  the  floor,  over- 
come by  smoke.  In  the  meantime  the  fire- 
men in  the  street  had  been  notified  that 
there  were  two  blind  persons  on  the  second 
floor,  and  a  ladder  was  put  up  to  a  window. 
A  fireman  found  the  woman  unconscious, 
and  her  husband  kneeling  beside  her.  As 
he  tried  to  raise  her,  the  old  man  also  be- 
came unconscious,  and  fell  over  the  body 
of  his  wife.  Both  were  removed  to  the 
hospital,  where  it  was  said  they  would 
probably  recover. 


TUESDAY,   OCT.    10,    1905. 
INSTITUTION    FOR    BLIND 


Members    Chosen    at    Meeting    Monday 
Afternoon. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Institulon 
for  the  Blind  Monday  afternoon  the  fol- 
lowing:  new    members   were    elected; 

F.  H.  Thompson,  Joseph  B.  Reed, 
George  F  West,  S.  C.  Perry.  Benjamin 
Coffin  Adam  P.  Leighton.  Seth  L.  Lar- 
rabee,  Sewall  C.  Ripley,  E.  E.  Holt. 
James  C.  Fox.  F.  H.  King.  Arthur  L. 
Farnsworth,  W.  H.  Brownson.  H.  S. 
Brancher.  S.  C.  Strout,  Henry  P.  Cox, 
Augustus-  F.  Moulton,  John. Howard  Hill, 
Francis'  Fessenden,  Thomas  H.  Eaton. 
H.  M.  Jones,  E.  S.  Everett.  P.  P.  Bax- 
ter. L.  B  Dennett.  W.  B.  Moulton.  Wil- 
liam H.  Fultz,  Carroll  W.  Morrill  Robejt 
T.  Whitehouse.  E.  T.  Burrowes,  John  W. 
Bowers,  George  S.  Hobbs,  all  of  Portland; 
Charles  M.  Moses  of  Saco:  Llndlev  M. 
Staples  of  Washington;  Thomas  H.  Phair 
of  Presque  Isle;  George  Eaton  of  Calais; 
Alex  C.  Hagerthy  of  Ellsworth;  Jos.  L. 
Chamberlain    of    Brunswick. 

The  following  lady  members  were 
chosen:  Mesdnmes  Harriet  Robie  Barker. 
T  izzie  A.  Biac!:,  Bertha  Dunning  Chellls, 
F.  E.  Boothbv.  M.  F.  McQuillan.  Luella 
R.  Knapp,  flara  P.  Randall,  Lizzie  K. 
Robinson.   Adam  P.   Leighton. 
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INSTITUTION    FOR    BLIND. 


Members    Chosen    at    Meeting    Monday 
Afternoon. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Institu- 
tion for  the  blind  Monday  afternoon 
the  following  new  members  were  elect- 
ed: 

F.  H.  Thompson,  Joseph  B.  Reed, 
Geo.  F.  West,  S.  C.  Perry,  Benj.  Cof- 
fin, Adam  P.  Leighton,  Seth  L.  Larra- 
bee,  Sewall  C.  Ripley,  E.  E.  Holt, 
James  C.  Fox,  F.  H.  King,  Arthur  L. 
Farnsworth,  W.  H.  Brownson,  H.  S. 
Brancher,  S.  C.  Strout,  Henry  P.  Cox, 
Aug.  F.  Moulton,  John  Howard  Hill, 
Francis  Fessenden,  Thos.  H.  Eaton, 
H.  M.  Jones,  E.  S.  Everett,  P.  P.  Bax- 
ter, L.  B.  Dennett,  W.  B.  Moulton,  Wil- 
liam H.  Fultz,  Carroll  W.  Morrill, 
Robert  T.  Whitehouse,  E.  T.  Burrowes, 
John  W.  Bowers,  Geo.  S.  Hobbs,  all 
of  Portland;  Charles  M.  Moses  of 
Saco,  Lindley  MP.  Staples  of  Washing- 
ton, Thomas  H.  Phair  of  Presque  Isle, 
George  Eaton  of  Calais,  Alex.  C.  Ha- 
gerthy of  Ellsworth,  Jos.  L.  Chamber- 
lain  of   Brunswick. 

The  following  lady  members  were 
chosen:  Mesdames  Harriet  Robie 
Barker,  Lizzie  A.  Black,  Bertha  Dun- 
ning Chellis,  F.  E.  Boothby,  M.  F.  Mc- 
Quillan, Luella  R.  Knapp,  Clara  P. 
Randall,  Lizzie  K.  Robinson,  Adam  P. 
Leighton.  . 
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TUESDAY,   OCT.   10,   1905. 

DELIGHTFUL  VOCAL  MUSIC 

Taunton's  Blind  Tenor  and  Local  Talent  in 
Concert  at  Rhodes'  Casino. 

The  attendance  at  the  concert  and  hop 
at  Rhodes  casino  last  evening  was  th 
largest  of  the  season  and  the  program 
was  pleasantly  distributed  throughout  the 
evening.  Mrs.  Kate  La  Freta  Bosworth, 
contralto  soloist  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  tills  city,  was  first  heard  with 
"Go  and  Forget,"  by  Stephen  Adams,  fol- 
lowed by  "The  Message  of  the  Violets." 
from  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen."  Rv  request. 
Mrs.  Celia  E.  OB'lacklnton)  Griffin,  so- 
prano soloist  at  St.  Michael's  church  on 
Prairie  avenue,  and  Percy  L.  Smith,  sec- 
ond basso  of  the  Schumann  Mate  quartet 
of  this  city,  repeated  their  duet  of  last 
Monday  evening,  "The  Passage  Birds' 
Farewell,"  by   Hildack. 

lis  was  followed  by  Louis  B.  Walker, 


3 


the  blind  tenor  of  Taunton,  in  "Forever 
and  for  Aye."  by  G.  W.  Marston,  and  "A 
Four-Leaved  Cloven"  by  Brownell.  Mr. 
Walker  is  tenor  soloist  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational (Unitarian)  church  or  New 
Bedford  and  known  throughout  New  Eng- 
land as  a  tenor  of  unusual  voice.  The 
closing-  number  was  a  mixed  quartet  of 
the  four  voices  In  "Fair  is  the  Night,"  J. 
C.  Macey;  "Good-Night."  from  the  opera 
"Martha,"  and  "Kentucky  Babe,"  by 
Geidcl. 

PFTOVIDKNC*    (K-   M  JOUKNAt. 


ihbughl   was  to  summon  ass(stan__ 
moping  her  way  to  a  bod  s) 
pillow    case    from    a   pillow,    found    her 
to  a.  window    and   waved   the  signal. 
Mir  husband   works  across   the  stret't    in 
he  shoe  factory  of  the  P.  B.  Keith  Shoe 
ipany.    and   a   fellow-workman    noti- 
fied   him  and  he  went   to  his  wife's  as- 
sistance 
There   was  no   premonition  of   the  at- 
except  a   slight  illness  In  the  early 
morning.      This   suddenly   became  acute, 
and    since    being   stricken    M;r.s.    Panning 

has  suffered   much.    She  had  a  similar 
.  \i'  several    years    ago,    but    re- 

cently she  had  practically  regained  her 

sight. 


-THE    BIRMINGHAM    DAILY    POST, 


Concert 


L   1C,   19C3. 

111. I  M)  TENOR  SANG. 

CnHlm 


and     Hop     at     Rhodes 
liarKely    Attended. 

A  mixed  Quartet,  composed  of  some  01 
the  best -known  singers  of  this  city,  witt 
Lewis     15.     Walker,    the    blind    tenor,     oi 
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GOOD  WOKK  IN  THE  POTTEEJES. 

At  Hanley,  yesterday,  the  annual  meeting  »■ h«W 

Lewis     1,     Walker,     the    blind    tenor,    oi      of  the  ™Ppo^of  the  N^Jffi"^" 

Taunton.  Mass..  the  programme  including      g^L^^S.  S&   to*>  -  owing^th, 

solos  and  a  duet,   attracted  a  very  large      ^r^  mV^«    of    her    brothcMivlaw,    Mr.    Godfrey 

Wedgwood.     Mr.   E.  V.  Greatbateh  (chairman  of  the 
committee)   presided.— The   Chairman   expressed   deep 
regret  at   the  illness  of  Mr.   G.   Wedgwood,   who    he 
said,  for  nearly  half  a  century' had  been  the  kindest 
helper  and  liberal  supporter  of  all  movements  m  aid 
of  the  blind  and  deaf.    With  regard  to  the  workshops 
they  were  unable  to  declare  a  dividend,  because  they 
needed  help  and  would  always  do  so    inasmuch  as  iu 
was  next   to  impossible  bo  make  such  an  institution 
seOf -supporting.     Still    they  had  been  singularly   for- 
tunate during   the  past  year,   having  had  planty  ot 
orders,  and  there  had  been,  most  excellent  results  in 
return  for  the  money  spent  upon  them.— In  their  third 
annual   report,   the   committee  stated  that   the  work 
of   the   year  had   been  highly   satisfactory.     On   the 
average  thirteen   male   and  five  female   workers  had 
been   employer!,    and   they   had   been   fully   occupied, 
with  the 'result  that  £480  had  been  paid  in  wages,  to 
which    £36  had   been   added   from  the   funds  of   the 
committee   as  subsidies  to  those  who  could  not  earn 
the  statutory  sum  of  s.  per  week  for  males  and  Is. 
for  females.    While  the  sales  showed  a  highly  satistac- 
tory  increase  the  deficit  on  the  revenue  account  was 
£229,  which  would  seem  to  be  about  the  normal  cost 
of  maintaining  the  workshops  and  subsidising  learners 
until  they  were  able  bo  obtain  a  portion  of  their  main- 
tenance at  trades  union  rates  of  wages.    The  workers 
in  the  male  branch  had  produced  11.001  baskets  and 
hampers  being  an  increase  of  1,760,  while  other  o  tiers 
had   been    fully   maintained.     The  health   of  all  the 
workers  had  been  very  good  throughout  the  year,  and 
in  order  to  add  some  brightness  to  their  lives  and  to 
©ncouraee    them    to    keep   un    the    reading    they   had 
been   taught,  a  small   library   fund   bad   been   estab- 
lished  in   order  to  keep   up   a   continuous  supply   ci 
books  in  the  Braille  type,   which  were  at  the  service 
of  all  the  workers.— Several  gentlemen  bore  testimony 
I  to  the  value  of  the  institution  as  an  auxiliary  in  the 
I  interests    of    the    blind    to   the    elementary    training 
afforded    by    the    North    Staffordshire    Joint    School 
Authority,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  exigencies  in 
the  future   and   bo  place   the   workshops  on    a  sound 
financial    basis    the    establishment    of    a    permanent 
endowment  or  trust  fund  was  advocated.— The  report 
was  adopted.  ,u 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  btaffordshire 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Spiritual  Welfare  of  the 
Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  BKnd  was  afterwards 
held.  Mr.  Greatbateh  presided.  —  The  comma tbee,m 
their  annual  report.,  stated  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Beale  the  society's  missionary,  had  been  much  a^nre- 
ciated  by  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb,  and  as  regarded 
the  blind  Mr.  H.  Edwards  had  continued  to  carry  on 
his  work  as  a  reader  and  visitor  with  great  benefit 
to  the  blind,  who  highly  appreciated  his  labours.— 
The  report  was  adopted. 


number  of  dancers  and  spectators  to  th( 
Monday  night  hop  at  Rhodes  Casino  lasi 
evening.  These  hops  have  come  this  yeai 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  concerts,  bu' 
that  of  last  night  was  in  this  respect  tin 
most   ambitious  of  the  season. 

The  tire  on  Elmwood  avenue,  which  shut 
off  the  suoply  of  reserve  cars  from  the 
Elmwood  car  house,  interfered  somewha' 
With  transportation  facilities,  but  for  al 
that  the  crowd  was  one  of  the  larges' 
of  the  summer,  many  of  the  seats  about 
the  hall  being  occupied  by  persons  whe 
apparently  came  less  to  dance  than  tc 
listen. 

As  is  usual  at  the  Monday  night  hops, 
the  concert  was  distributed  through  the 
evening,  Mrs.  Katherine  L.  Bosworth. 
contralto  soloist  at  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  North  Main  street,  being  flrsl 
heard  with  "Go  and  Forget,"  by  Stepher 
Adams,  followed  by  "The  Message  of  tin 
Violets"  from  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen."  B: 
request.  Mrs.  Celia  E.  (Blackinton)  Grit 
fin,  sonrano  soloist  at  St.  Michael' 
Church  "on  Prairie  avenue,  and  Percy  I 
Smith,  second  basso  of  the  Schuman; 
Male  Quartet  of  this  city,  repeated  thei 
dtiet  of  last  Monday  evening,  "The  Pas 
sage  Birds'  Farewell,"   by  Hildack. 

This  was  followed  by  Mr.  Walker  in 
"Forever  and  for  Aye."  by  G.  W.  Mars- 
ton,  and  "A  Four-Leaved  Clover."  by 
Brownell.  Mr.  Walker  is  tenor  soloist  at 
the  First  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
Church  of  New  Bedford  and  known 
throughout  New  England  as  a  tenor  of 
unusual  voice.  The  closing  number  was 
a  mixed  ouartet  of  the  four  voices  .in 
"Fair  Is  the  Night,"  J.  C.  Macey;  "Good- 
Night,"  from  the  opera  "Martha,"  and 
"Kentucky  Babe,"  by  Geidel. 

NEW    HAVEN    (CONN.)    REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,   OCT.   12, 


Football   for  trio  P.hml. 
The    most   remarkable   foo 
that   has   ever  occurred   in   America  is 

likely  to  be  that  between  the  teams 
of  the  Crescent  Hill  and  Kentucky  In- 
stitutes, to  be  played  on  the  latter's 
grounds  at  Louisville  next  Saturday. 
Both  institutes  are  schools  for  the 
blind  and  have  no  pupus  save  those 
afflicted  by  the  loss  of  sight.  The  stu- 
dents of  each  in  their  outdoor  exercises 
have  taken  up  football,  and,  teams 
being  organized,  the  two  will  meet  in 
contest   on   Saturday. 
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|  Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Heiald.] 
BROCKTON,  Oct.  11,  1905.     Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Fanning,   aged  52,  of  11  Berkeley 
t,   was  stricken  with  blindness  yes- 
terd.<>    morning  while  about  her  house- 
and    lias   since,    been   sight- 
si.-     was     alone,     but     her    first 


In  the  public  mind  the  importance  of 
teaching  the  blind -deaf  in  more  or  less 
vague.  Many  have  not  given  this  subject 
consideration.  They  are  aware  that  in- 
stitution? for  the  care  of  the  blind-deaf 
exist,  but,  owing  to  their  lack  of  knowledge 
iu  the  premises,  these  institutions  are  rather 
regarded  as  asylums  where  the  pupils  are 
kept  alive  and, 'after  a  fashion,  entertained. 
The  far-reaching  scope  and  possibilities  of 
institutions  of  this  nature  are  known  practi- 
cally to  but  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
those  enrolled,  and  those  engaged  in 
educational  pursuits. 

In  the  care  and  education  of  persons  not 
blessed  with  the   the    faculties    of    hearing 


an  1  seeiaj,  lnp_>inj;4  and  contentment 
should  be  the  primary  and  most  imp  >rtant 
cttddition  sought  for.  The  first  step  in 
this  direction  is  the  creating  or  kindling  of 
the  spark  of  ambition.  The  mind  must 
fee]  that  this  dual  affliction  has  not  placed 
it  beyond  the  pale  of  usefulness  and  service. 
Individual  instruction  is  necessary  as  a  be- 
ginning, for  the  functions  of  the  unimpair- 
ed senses  must  be  cultivated  to  perform 
the  functions  of  those  destioyed  throught 
disease  or  accident. 

The  methods  required  correspond  in  a 
large  degree  with  those  used  in  the  puplic 
schools,  excepting  that  their  employment 
requires  a  greater  period  of  time.  Every 
idea  must  be  viewed  from  all  possible  sides, 
as  the  common  opportunities  for  perception 
and  repetition  are  lost.  The  fact  that 
arithmetic,  geography,  language,  and  read- 
ing are  part  of  the  daily  routine  does  not 
signify  that  their  advantages  can  be  untiliz- 
ed  for  any  intrinsic  worth  in  later  life,  but 
they  are  the  first  means  to  that  great  and 
all-important  end — happiness  Fortified 
with  developed  minds,  pupils  will  meet  the 
problems  of  like  and  be  better  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  them.  The  nearer 
they  approach  the  intellectual  equality  of 
their  fellow-beings,  the  more  their  sense  of 
isolation  will  dimininish. 

The  building  and  strengthening  of  these 
principles  should  be  the  teacher's  ambition. 

The  prevalent,  and  for  the  most  part 
erroneous,  theory  that  continual  entertain- 
ment must  be  provided  seems  to    rule. 

The  real  essence  of  philanthropy  consists 
in  "helping  man  to  help  himself."  The 
opening  ot  some  avenue  for  growth  and 
exnansion  will  prevent  the  unprofitableand 
harmful  musings  of  idleness. 

Literature  undoubtedly  comes  first  as 
the  best  mental  recreation.  The  selection 
of  good  and  instructive  books,  and  the 
learning  of  how  to  read  them,  must  be   an 

early  lesson.  Thus  fortified,  the  blind- 
deaf  are  placed  on  an  equality  with  all  of 
their  fellowmen.  They  can  at  once 
recognize  the  superiority  of  each  author's 
mind,  and  appreciate  the  logic  and"  value 
of  his  works.  Through  the  agency  of 
literature,  a  moral  standard  is  created  3r': 
advanced— fluency  of  language  acquired, 
and  a  worship    of  God  inspired. 

Certain  characteristics  in  other  people 
appeal  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  a 
man's  intelligence;  certain  traits  are 
approved,  others  condemned.  His  friends 
are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  these  estimates. 
The  power  of  such  selection  is  not  always 
possible  to  the  blind  deaf.  Their  warmest 
friendships  are  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  literature. 

Admittingthe  many  advantages  of  litera- 
ture, it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that 
mental  occupation  without  variation  is 
unquestionably  injurious.  Practical  occu- 
pations along  consistent  lines  cannot  but 
be  highly  beneficial.  Independent  of  the 
results  accomplish,  the  occupation  of  the 
pupil  will  lend  variety  to  the  routine.  An 
enumeration  of  the  occupations  feasible 
would  form  an  almost  endless  topic.  For 
this  reason  only  those  most  prominent  will 
be  cited,  and  this  after  the  reminder  that 
work,  aside  from  its  possible  financial 
remuneration,  is  refreshing,  and  largely 
essential    to     happiness. 

The  sense  of  touch  can  be  utilized  for 
everything  but  the  distinguishing  of  color- 
even  this  is  not  impossible,  according  to 
some  authorities.  The  rudiments  of  work 
should  be  taught  in  a  school    where  atten- 
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tion  and  preparation  are  required.  The 
lessons  of  tha  manual-training  classes  may 
develop  a  taste  for  architecture  or  sculpture. 
At  any  rate,  this  knowledge  can  form 
part  of  the  day's  useful  self  entertainment. 
Massaging,  also,  is  quite  practical.  The 
blind  of  Japan  are  especially  proficient  in 
this  art,  and  achive  most  satisfactory 
results.  Deafness  need  not  be  regarded 
as  an  impediment. 

Among  those  who  have  demonstrated 
their  capabilty  of  performing  household 
duties  most  successfully  are  the  ones  who 
have  acquired  the  niceties  of  ueatness,  sanit- 
ation ,and  economy.  The  development  of 
these  will  necessaiily  require  some  little 
time  and  attention,  but  the  ends  accom- 
plished and  pleasure  afforded  will  be  ample 
compensation. 

Bookbinding,  copying  for  theblind,  and 
sewing'  are  excellent  exercises.  These 
means  of  employment  are  set  forth  simply 
to  emphaasize  the  importance  of  an  ed- 
ucation. Independent  of  her  mental  capa- 
city, every  pupil  can  become  an  expert 
seamstress.  The  making  of  doll's  clothing 
has  often  formed  the  nucleus  for  this  art. 
Embroidering  is  also  possible.  In  com- 
petitive exhibitions,  the  specimens  display- 
ed by  blind-deaf  girls  have  often  been  ap- 
proved over  those  submitted  by  pupils  who 
have  the  use  of  ail  their  faculties.  I  cannot 
adequately  describe  the  happiness  of  one 
girl,  when  permitted  to  put  a  facing  in  a 
smaller  pupil's  dress.  It  was  done  in  a  per- 
fect manner,  and  the  altered  garment  be- 
came the  pride  of  the  wearer. 

The  accomplishment  made  possible  for 
the  blind-deaf  through  education  are  appa- 
rent to  but  comparatively  few  of  the  general 
public.  However,  since  the  possibilities 
are  daily  becoming  more  appreciated,  the 
sympathetic  feeling  is  shared  with  that  of 
admiration. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  orchid.,  which, 
though  beautiful,  is  extremely  parasitical 
in  its  nature,  are  the  channels  of  education. 
It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent these  talents  for  self-entertainment,  to 
the  end  that  happiness  may  de  recognized, 
are  being  made  use  of  by  the  blind-deaf. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  will  .ever  be  on  the  in- 
crease. 

To  the  world  at  large,  possibly  no  more 
pertinent  object  lesson  is  given  than  to 
note  the  capabilities  of  the  afflicted  persons 
when  the  public  is  brought  into  contact 
with  them.  They  serve  as  the  most  for- 
cible reminder  of  the  homage  due  the  great 
Deity  who  has  endowed  us  with  unimpair- 
ed faculties.— Read  by  Miss  D.  D.  Rice  at 
the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at 
Morganton,  N.  C. 
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FOR  THE  BENEFIT 

OF  THE  BLIND 


Musical  and  Literary  Entertain* 

ment    to    be    Given    in 

Town  Hall. 

An  interesting  musical  and  literary 
entertainment  will  be  given  at  Town 
Hall  Wednesday  evening,  October  18, 
at  8  o'clock,  by  pupils  from  the  Con- 
necticut School  for  the  Blind  of   Hart- 


ford. 

The  program  will  comprise  eel 
tions  by  the  band,  orchestra  and 
choius;  solos  for  the  piano,  violin  and 
voice  and  an  interesting  exercise  in  ear 
training. 

A  class  in  geography  will  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  use  of  the  dis- 
sectible  maps;  and  there  will  also  be  a 
reading  from  raised  print. 

This  method  of  reaching  the  public 
was  adopted,  in  order  to  arouse  a 
deeper  and  more  general  interest  in 
the  work,  with  the  hope  of  materially 
increasing  the  circle  of  friends  and 
also  to  get  in  close  touch  with  many 
whom  we  feel  snre  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  know  what  has  been,  and  is  be- 
ing done  for  the  blind  of  our  state. 


THE     NEWS 

Saturday,   October  14,  1905. 


FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Barn  Party  to 
take  place  October  19,  in  old  Franklin 
Barn,  Egleston  Square,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  brilliant  parties  of  the  open- 
ing season.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
given  to  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind.  The  party  is  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  John  C.  L.  Dowl- 
ing.  Harvard  '05,  Francis  M.-  Doyle, 
Harvard  '06  and  Robert  Thayer,  Har- 
vard '00,  who  have  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  their  classmates. 

The  barn  will  be  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, a  hurdy-gurdy  will  furnish 
music  accompanied  by  Madam  Stagnara 
(Marie  Gros),  the  celebrated  tambou- 
rinist.  Invitations  have  been  issued  to 
many  young  people  of  Boston  and  sub- 
urbs, the  number  of  invitations  neces- 
sarily limited  by  the  size  of  the  barn. 
The  matrons  are  Mrs.  William  L.  Dowl- 
ing,  Mrs.  Mary  Doyle,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Shumway. 

BOSTON    (MASS.V  REPUBLIC. 


.  Y,    OCT.    14,    ICO o. 

&  The  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Adult  Blind,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Michael  J.  Doody  of  the  Church  of  the: 
Annunciation,  Cambridgeport,  is  one  of  the 
directors,  will  benefit  by  the  proceeds  of  a 
barn  party  to  be  held  in  Franklin  Barn. 
Washington  street,  Forest  Hills,  Thursday, 
October  19.  John  C.  L.  Dowling,  Francis 
M.  Doyle,  and  Kobert  Thayer  are  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  event,  and  they  will 
be  assisted  by  a  committee  of  well  known 
young  women,  whose  novel  ideas  promise 
many  unique  features.  A  hurdy  gurdv 
with  tambourine  soloist  will  provide  music 
for    dancing.  "*\  | 

JAMAICA  PLAIN   (MASS.)   NEWS. 


FOR  THE  BLIND. 
XH 

The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Barn  Party  to 
take  place  October  19,  in  old  Franklin 
Barn,  Egleston  Square,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  brilliant  parties  of  the  open- 
ing season.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
given  to  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind.  The  party  is  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  John  C.  L.  Dowl- 
ing.  Harvard  '05,  Francis  M.  Doyle, 
Harvard  '06  and  Robert   Thayer,    Har 


vard  '00,  who  have  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  their  classmates. 

The  barn  will  be  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, a  hurdy-gurdy  will  furnish 
music,  accompanied  by  Madam  Stagnara 
(Marie  Gros),  the  celebrated  tambou- 
rinist.  Invitations  have  been  issued  to 
many  young  pe<5ple  of  Boston  and  sub- 
urbs, the  number  of  invitations  neces- 
sarily limited  by  the  size  of  the  barn. 
The  matrons  are  Mrs.  William  L.  Dowl- 
ing,  Mrs.  Mary  Doyle,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  , 
Shumway. 
BOSTON.    MASS..    MORNING    HERALD. 


SUNDAY,  OCT.   15,   1905. 

Mf.  and  Mrs.  A.  U  Peti*  of  Washing- 
ton street,  who  are  about  to  ieaA/fc  tow/i 
to  reside  in  Gardner,  .Mass.,  werflrnfeijB- 
antly  remembered  recently  by /avnupi- 
of  their  friends,  who  presented  them 
a  Durse  of  $30.  Mr.  Petts  is  blind,  but 
entertained  the  company  wUi  selec- 
■Jgnns  upon  tile  violin,  which   Is  a  source 

8PRiNxaneLt>  (MAS9.)  REeuiLtCArt 


XDAY,  OCT.   15,   1905. 
day.— The    children     of     the     Connecti™* 

i  E? S*2r the  b,ind Lat  Hirtfoii°w  S 

I  town    nan    on    \\  ednesda.v    evening.— The 
HARTFCTRD    (CONNJ    TELEGRAM. 


:.:0.\DAY,    OCT.    16,    1905. 
WILL  GIYECONCERT^  / 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  the 
children  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for 
the  BUgd  intend  to  give  a  concert.  As 
yet  the  date  has  not  been  agreed  on. 
The  proceeds  will  go  towards  a  fund  for; 
the  erection  of  a  high  school  building1 
for  the  blind  children.  Many  aspiring 
musicians  are  in  the  Institute  for  «lie 
Blind  and  it  is  expected  the  proposed  mu- 
sicale  will  be  a  success  in  every  way. 
One  of  the  performers  will  be  Master 
Antonio  Mentone,  a  violinist. 


TUESDAY,   OCTOBER   17,   1905 


A     BLIXD     MAIN'S     MrciCY     FAM, 

[From  the  Kansas  City  .Star] 
There  are  few  men  in  the  piano  trade 
In  the  West  who  do  not  know  George 
Sheets,  the  blind  piano  tuner  at  Parsons, 
Ks.  Sheets  is  an  expert  in  his  business.' 
Thirty-one  years  a^o  when  he  was  a  youth, 
an  accident  caused  him  to  become  blind 
in  one  eye.  and  shortly  afterward  the 
sight  of  the  other  one  failed  and  he  was 
blind.  A  few  days  ago,  Sheets  stumbled 
and  fell,  striking-  his  head  against  the 
pavement  with  great  force.  That  was  in 
the  morning.  Within  an  hour  Sheets  had 
regained  his  eyesight.  Doctors  say  the 
shock  of  the  fall  effected  the  cure,  but 
whatever  it  was  Sheets  is  the  happiest  man 
In    Kansas    todav. 
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T  1  5  1901 


FESTIVAL    MARKS    THE    OPENING 
PORTO  RICAN   HOSPITAL   FOR  THE 

IN  SAN  JUAN 


OF 
BLIND 


- 


FLAG   RAISING    AT   NEW    BLIND    ASLYUM 


SUPERVISOR   OF   CHARITIES   HAESILBARLDT       DELIVERING       NEW 
BUILDING  TO   GOVERNOR    WINTHROP 


NO  ASYliJM  Or  POrfltJ  RsO; 


Wife    of    Governor    Winthrop  Unfurls  Stars  and  Stripes 


Over  Building  and  Executive  Delivers  Address. 


Speci.il  <~'or,-espon<l"iice  of  The  Inquirer  Copv 
right.  1905.  by  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Co 
SAN  JUAN,  P.  R.,  Oct.  4.-Porto  Rico 
has  just  given  another  evidence  of  its  pro- 
gressive Bpirit  by  adding  to  its  group  of 
charitable  institutions  a  blind  asylum 
which  would  be  a  credit  to  anv  country 
and  which  seems  destined  i.o  do  a  splendid 
work. 

Jt  was  dedicated  at  Ponce  a  few  dav- 
ago  by  Governor  Winthrop.  and  the  Stars 
and    Stripes    were    raised    over    the 

-'  ITT'  .  ... 


Institution  Officered  by  Natives 

building  bv  .Mrs.  wimnraTK  wnue  a  na- 
tive band  played  '-The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." 

Mayor  Valdivieso,  of  Ponce  welcomed 
the  Gubernatorial  party,  and  Supervisor 
of  Charities  Haeselbartb  presented  to  the 
Governor  a  huge  silver  key  decorated  with 
Porto   Rican    colors. 

After  Governor  Winthrop  bad  formally 
declared  the  building  opened  a  throng  in- 
spected the  asylum  and  paid  their  respects 
to  Mr,,  and  Mrs.  Winthrop.  At  night 
there  was  a  ball  and  fireworks  to  close  the 


I  fiesta.      The    Governor,   in    his   dedication 

'speech,  said,  after  reviewing  the  history  of 

i  the  asylum  to  date: 

j  "The  infirmity  to  be  here  treated  is 
thai  naturally  awaken.-  the  spun  oi 
sympathy  and  charity,  which  so  especially 
distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  this  isl- 
and, and  which  has  been  so  noticeable  in 
the  cases  of  the  four  institutions  under  the 
same  department,  namelv.  the  Insane 
lum.  the  Boys'  Charity  School,  the  Girls' 
School  and  the  Leper  Hospital,  on  Cabras 
Island., 


■*% 


•V  The  pare  of  the  blind  is  universally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  imperative 
responsibilities  incurred  by  a  community, 
and  the  helpless  condition  of  those  who 
are  deprived  of  sight  has  aroused  the 
most  enlightened  philanthropy. 

'I  refer  to  the  splendid  achievements 
ot  those  -who  have  perfected  the  art  of 
readme:  by  means  of  raised  type 
ha*  now  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of 
perfection  that  the  blind  are  able  to  enjoy 
almost  as  -wide  a  range  of  literature  as 
those  who  have  the  use  of  their  sight. 

"In  this  aae  of  resourcefulness  and  in- 
genuity blindness  is  no  longer  a  per- 
manent obstacle  to  activity.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  o,uite  possible  to 
leach  the  blind  a  areat  variety  of  useful 
occupations,  and  I  foresee  that  this  asy- 
lum will  in  time  develop  into  a  school  for 
those  trades  which  require  only  dexterity 
and  the  sense  of  touch. 

"1  foresee  also  thai  institution  will  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  disseminating 
elementary  principles  of  the  care  of  the 
eves.  The  eyesight  of  children  is  often 
i6ced  to  the  most  crude  and  super- 
stitious methods  of  treatment  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proper  medical  advice. 

"In  establishing  this  home  for  the 
blind  we  are  not  only  protecting  an  un- 
fortunate dement  of  our  population  from 
sufferinc  and  hardship,  but  we  are  also 
itributing  to  that  humanizing  influence 
which  finds  expression  in  charitable  works 
ami  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  our 
fellow  n  en." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  every  offi- 
cer and  employe  of  the  new  asylum  is  a 
Porto  Rican.  tt  will  be  at  the  start  both 
a  hospital  and  a.  home.  The  most  urgent 
3  from  the  various  municipalities  will 
first  be  selected  and  by  degrees  as  the 
cures  are  effected,  the  demand  for  a  hos- 
pital of  this  class  will  diminish  and  more 
importance  will  be  given  to  its  character 
i  home  for  the  incurable. 

The  building,  with  its  furnishings,  is 
worth  $40,000,  and  is  an  ideal  site  on  a 
hill  overlooking  Ponce  and  the  Caribbean 
The  furnishings  are  American 
throughout.  As  the  work  expands  the 
capacity  will  be  enlarged. 

The  lecislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico 
has  provided  for  maintenance  of  150  in- 
mates an  I  thirty  employes  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  ... 

&  o\a>w  t\  Kcwwbv 

BLIND  AND  AGED 
MINUS  SAVINGS 


ert  Thayer,  Harvard,  1900.  The  matrons 
are  Mrs.  "William  L.  Dowling,  Mrs.  Mary 
Doyle,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Shumway.  The  inYi- 
tations  number  550  and  are  all  placed. 

LEE    (MASS.)    GLEANER. 


I'.'^DNSSDAT.    OCT.    IS.    1905. 

The SmMlSffite;  of"- Si'fiKTdS'uKh - 
ters  held  an  interesting  fair  in  the  par- 
lors of  Mrs.  Joha  Vau  Deusen's  house 
Friday  afternoon.  There  was  a  sale  of 
fancy  articles,  made  by  the  blind  of  the 
Cambridge  institution,  and  a  number  of 
pretty  charades.  Of  the  proceeds  $10 
went/to  thejmpport  of  a  child  in  India 
and  the  re-?t  to  Hampton.  J*\ 

THE    BOSTON     JOURNAL 
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BLIND  ROXBURY  MUSICIANS 
LOSE  HOARDINGS  OF  LIFETIME 


Street    Player    and    His    Wife    Face 

Pauperism   by   Loss  of  Their 

Last  $165. 


Blind  and  aged,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
W.  Yeomans  of  65  Whitney  street,  Rox- 
bury,  are  distracted  over  the  loss  of 
their  savings  of  $165,  which  meant  to 
them   sustenance   through   the   winter. 

The  couple  are  well  known  to  persons 
who  pass  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  Dudley-street  station,  where,  dur- 
ing the  summer  Mr.  Yeomans  has  ac- 
companied his  wife  on  the  violin,  while 
she  sang  the  songs  of  her  girlhood.  In 
this  manner  they  lived  precariously, 
and  by  frugality  managed  to  save  $165, 
with  which  to  tide  over  the  months 
when    they    could    not    work. 

When  on  their  way  home  a  few  days 
ago,  they  either  lost  the  money  or  it 
was  stolen  from  them,  and  their  grief 
when  the  loss  was  discovered  was  pit- 
iable J 

Unless  help  comes  to  them  they  fear 
they  will  become  public  charges,  a 
thought  that  seems  more  terrlhi<;  to 
them  than   the  loss  of  the  money. 

WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER    18,    1905 

Hum    Party   for   the    Blind 
Much  enthusiasm  Is  shown  by  the  young 
society   people   of   Boston   over   the   coming 
hurdy-gurdy   barn   party  tomorrow  evening 
in   Franklin   barn,    Forest    Hills.      The   pro- 
Is  are  to  be  given  to  the  Massachusetts 
Association    Tor   Promoting   the   Interests   of 
Adult   Blind.      The   party   is   under   the 
direction   of  John    C.   L.    Dowlinr 
1900;  Francis  M.  Doyle,   !  ;,,n.' 


MR.    AND  MRS.   SAMUEL   YEOMANS, 

Blind  musicians,  who  are  left  destitute  by  being  robbed  of  their  savings. 


Robbed  of  their  hoardings,  accumu- 
lated by  dint  of  hard  work,  one  penny 
at  a  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Yeo- 
mans, blind  musicians  of  Roxbury,  are 
totally  destitute  and  threatened,  they 
fear,  by  the  Associated  Charities  with 
being  remove^  to  an  almshouse  because 
the  city  of  Boston  refuses  to  issue  them 
a  musicians'   license. 

Mr.  Yeomans  is  an  excellent  violinist 
and  his  wife  is  a  singer  of  no  mean 
ability,  and  all  the  couple  ask  is  that 
they  be  given  a  chance  to  earn  their 
own  living,  yet,  owing  to  the  stringent 
regulations  imposed  by  the  Police  Com- 

BOSTON.  MASS.,  POST. 


missioners,  it  has  so  far  been  impossi- 
ble for  Mr.  Yeomans  to  secure  a  license, 
although  since  he  has  first  asked  for 
one  several  hundred  Italians  and  others 
have  secured  them  and  are  earning 
scanty  livings  playing  instruments  of 
one  kind  or  another  around  the  streets 
of  the  city. 

Mrs.  Yeomans  declares  that  some  per- 
son has  charged  them  before  the  com- 
missioners with  begging,  and  for  that 
reason  they  cannot  secure  the  right  tu 
earn  their  living  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Yeomans'    violin. 

The  couple  are  each  over  60  years  of 
age,  and  they  have  been  arrested  twice 
in  the  last  ten  years  for  playing  and 
singing  in  the  streets. 

vara    uo;   u  rancis  i\i.  uoyle,  Harvard  '06;^ 
Robert   Thayer,   Harvard,    '00.     The  mat- 
rons  are  Mrs.    William  L.   Dowling,   Mrs. 
Mary    Doyle,    Mrs.    Henry    L.    Shumway. 


V/xjDNjuJSDAY,  OC-.  18,  1905. 
Much  enthusiasm  is  shown  by  the  young 
society  people  of  Boston  over  the  coming 
"hurdy-gurdy  barn  party"  tomorrow 
evening  in  Franklin  Bam,  Forest 
1  ''lis.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
given  to  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind.  Tho  party  Is  under  the 
dlr<!BW§!f»of   John    C.    L.    Dowling,    Har- 
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BLIND  PIANISTS. 

Although  C.  F.  Johnson  is  blind,  he 
not  handicapped  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice examination  which  he  took,  with 
other      applicants    for   the    position    of 
piano    tuner      in      the   Chicago    public 
schools.         He     used   a  typewriter   to 
answer  the  questions  which  were  read 
to     him      by     Examiner   James,    and 
finished  all  his  answers  before  any  of 
his  competitors.     There  were  but  few 
typographical      errors     in   his   papers, 
Though  the  keys  on  the  machine  were 
not  raised.     Johnson  is  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  position,  having  been 
appointed  some  time  ago. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  has  had 
the  contract  for  tuning  the  public 
school  pianos  of  Boston  for  28  years. 
One  of  the  graduates  of  this  school 
has  had  the  position  of  tuner  in  the 
public  schools  of  Worcester,  for  the 
past  13  years.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  leading  piano  factories 
of  the  country  employ  the  blind  as 
tuners  and  consider  them  among  their 
best    workmen.  Also   many   of   the 

best  musicians  and  teachers  are  em- 
ploying blind  men  to  tune  their  pianos. 
How  does  a  sighted  tuner  find  a 
squeak?  He  cannot  see  it,  neither 
can  he  see  a  rattle;  he  finds  it,  like 
the  blind  man,  by  his  ears.  A  surgeon 
■who  sees  finds  that  a  bone  is-  broken, 
but  sets  it  by  feeling.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  blind  man  repairs  a  piano. 
The  first  requisite  for  a  successful 
tuner  is  a  good  ear;  a  blind  person's 
ear  is  far  keener  than  the -ear  of  those 
who  can  see,  because  the  blind  man 
must  rely  on  his  ear  in  many  cases 
where  sight  is  usually  employed. 

At  the  schools  where  tuning  :s 
taught,  theV  have  models  of  all  kinds 
of  piano  actions,  which  are  examined 
and  thoroughly  mastered,  thus  enabl- 
ing them  to  regulate  or  repair  what- 
ever is  needed. 
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Hurdy-G-urdy  Barn   Party 
at  Forest  Hills. 

Large  Sum  Realized  for  Association 
for  the  Adult  Blind. 


A  hurdy-gurdy  barn  party  brought  up- 
wards of  500  of  the  younger  social  sel£r 
Roxbury   and    Dorchester   to   the   laree 
Ftanklin  barn.  Forest  Hills.  las?  i"£ 
lng.    It  was  an  unusual  and  pleasinsr  in 
novation    In    the    social    affairs    of    u  at 
section    and  proved  thoroughly  success 
ful   and    enjoyable.     The    financial   pro- 
ceeds,   which   will   be  considerable,   wni 
be  devoted  to   the  work  of  the  Ma« 
chuyetts  association  for  the  Adult  Rim* 

The   lower    portion    of   the    barn    was 
transformed   Into   an   expansive   prome 
nade  hall,  flanked  on  one  side  with  the 


6tretch  of  horse  stalls.  The  walls  ami 
ce'llng  were  decorated  with  red,  white 
and  blue.  The  horses'  heads  were  tied 
with  crJsmon  ribbons,  the  long  row  cf_ 
animals  gazing-  from  their  enclosings 
upon  the  unusual  and  rnarry  scene 
made  a  most  picturesque  addition. 

The  loft,  where  the  dancing  was  held, 
was  even  more  characteristically  treat- 
ed. Great  masses  of  maple  and  oak 
leaves  were  banked  against  the  walls 
and  large  and  leafy  branches  were  fixed! 
between  the  Intersection  of  the  beams 
and  rafters.  The  principal  cross  beams 
were  further  decorated  with  sheaves  of 
wheat  tied  witn  crimson  ribbons.  In- 
candescent lights  gleamed  softly  through 
the  foliage.  A  huge  pumpkin  was  sus- 
pended from  the  center  of  the  roof  and 
a  number  of  jack-o'-lanterns  peeped 
forth  grotesquely  from  among  the  raft- 
ers and  branches  in  different  parts  of 
the  loft. 

Above  the  heads  of  the  dancers,  In  an 
alcove  stacked  with  bales  of  hay,  was 
stationed  the  hurdy-gurdy,  which  fur- 
nished the  principal  music  of  the  even- 
ing, with  tambourine  accompaniment. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  fol- 
lowing committee:  Miss  Celia  Graffey, 
Miss  Jennie  Dowling,  Miss  Mary 
Lynch,  Miss  Mollle  Doyle,  Miss  Zaugg, 
Albert  Plunkett,  William  Dally,  John 
B.  Wall,  Robert  Thayer,  Harvard  '00, 
and  John  C.  Dowling,  Francis  M.  Doyle, 
Sydney  Curtis,  Albert  Murphy  and  Clif- 
ford Frost,  all  Harvard  '05,  and  Edward 
Mahoney  and  Alexander  Mahoney,  both 
Harvard  '06. 

The  matrons  were  Mrs  Henry  L.  Shum* 
Way,  Mrs  William  L,.  Dowling  and  Mrs 
Mary  Doyle.  The  guests  were  present- 
ed to  them  under  an  arch  of  maple  and 
laurel. 

The   executive   committee,    which   had 
the  practical  direction  of  the  entire  af- 
fair, consisted  of  Robert  Thayers    Har- 
vard '00.  John  C.   Dowling,  Harvard  '05 
ahd  Francis  M.  Doyle,  Harvard  '06.        ' 

Among:  those  present  were: 
Bon  &  Mrs  J  H  O'Nell 
Mr  Otto  Fleischer 


Wr  Frank  Blaisdell 
Mr   Samuel   Chevalier 
Miss   Mary  Sheridan 
Miss  Pansy  Pugh 
Dr  Win-D  Madden 
Dr  Cuas  Malone 
Miss  Jennie  Madden 
Miss  Mary  Biffin 
Miss  Nellie  Reardon 
Miss  Alice  Crawford 
Miss  Millie  Fleischner 
Mr  Herbert  Fleischner 
Dr  Henry  E  Smith 
Dr  Dnuiel  Masjuire 
Mr  Roger  Gardner 
Miss  Josephine   Grimes 
Miss   Grace   Doherty 

Mr  Otto  Zaugg 
Mr  Arthur  Martin 
Miss  Mollie  Doyle 
Miss  Josephine  Martin 
Miss  Elizabeth  O'Noll 
Mr  Wm  FTOthiugham 
Mr  James  F  Drey 
Miss   Ada   Spaulding 
Mr  Frank  Dowling 
Miss  Ellie  Dowling 
Miss  Therese  Dowling 
Mr  &  Mrs  A  Dowling 
Miss  Sadie  Dowling 


Mr  Mark  Dowling 
Miss  Mary  Lynch 
Mr  Fred  Johnson 
Dr  Wm  Fallon 
Miss  Louise  McCarthy 
Miss  Therese  Nickerson 
Mr  Geo  MncDouald 
Miss   Edith   DuClos 
Dr   Ernest   Booth 
Mr  Leo  Rogers 
Miss  May  Cunnlff 
Dr  John   Kennealy 
Mr  Walter  Fogarty 
Miss   Mary   McLaughlin 
Dr  Win  Greene 
Miss  Kitty  Plunkett 
Miss  Gertrude  Murphy 
Mr  Edw  L  Benson 
Mr  Edw  L  Curran 

Mr  Fred  GalvLo 
Mr  Frank  Martin 
Mr  John  Doyle 
Miss  Loretta  O'Conneli 
Mr  John   Pearson 
Mr  Thos  McMahon 
Mr  Thos  Chambers 
Mr  Ernest  Moore 
Miss  Tillle  McAleer 
Mr  Geo  Weller 
Mr  L  C  Prior 
Miss  Lucy  Lynch 
Miss  Mary  Murphy 
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10  ASSIST  BLIND 

» 

Roxbury  and  Dorchester  Peo- 
ple Hold  Novel  Autumn 
Party  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
Assisted  by  College  Men, 


The  younger  social  set  of  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester  were  treated  to  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  barn  party,  last  evening,  in  the 
large  Franklin  barn,  Washington  street, 
Jamaica  Plain.  The  affair  was  arranged 
by  a  number  of  young  society  girls,  as- 
d  by  several  young  college  friends. 
The  promoters  selected  as  the  financial 
beneficiary  of  their  efforts  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  the  Adult 
Blind.  . 

The    commodious    barn    afforded    good 

opportunities  for  artistic  treatment. 
The  lower  portion  was  cleared  and 
transformed  into  a  promenade  hall, 
flanked  on  one  side  with  the  stretch  of 


horse    .stalls,    an    nnea    Dy    tneir    usual 

equine  occupanl  >d  walls  and 

ling    were   decorated   with   red,    white 

i     blue.      The     horses'     heads     were 

ttlly   Med  with  crimson  ribbons. 

e  the  dancing  was  held, 
was  even  more  characteristically  treat- 
ed,   Above  1  lie  head.-  of  the  dancers 

alcove   .stacked    with    bales    of    :icw 
hay,     was    stationed     the     hurdy-gurdy, 
which    furnished    the   principal    music  of 
evening.  The  tambourine  accompani- 
ment  was  given   by    Madame   Stagnara, 
at  known   as  .Marie  Grosse. 
The  guests   were  received   by   the   fol- 
,,o    reception  committee:     Mias  Celia 
Graffey.      Miss     Jennie     Dowling,      .Miss 
.Mary   Lvnc-h.   Miss  Mollie  Doyle,   Albert 
inkett,  William  Dally,  John  B.   Wall, 
Robert  Thayer,    Harvard,    '00,   and  John 
C.    Dowling.    Francis   M.    Doyle,    Sydney 
Curt  la,     Albert     Murphy     and     Clifford 
Frost,    all    Harvard,    '05,    and      Edward 
.Ma hone v  and  Alexander  Mahoney,  both 
Harvard,  '06. 

The  matrons  were  Mrs.  Henry  L, 
Shumway,  Mrs.  William  L.  Dowling  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Doyle.  The  executive  commit- 
tee, which  had  the  practical  direction  of 
the  entire  affair,  consisted  of  Robert 
Thayer,  Harvard,  '00;  John  C.  Dowlina. 
Harvard,  '05,  and  Francis  M.  Doyle, 
Harvard,  '06. 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1905 
BARN    PARTY    AT    FOREST    HILLS 


Proceeds  to  Go  to  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  Interests  of  Adult 
Blind 


A  most  enjoyable  and  successful  enter- 
tainment, held  in  the  Interest  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  was  the  barn 
party  held  in  the  Franklin  Barn,  Washing- 
ton street,  Forest  Hills,  last  evening.  The 
interior  was  elaborately  decorated  with 
the  fall  products  of  the  field  and  farm,  and 
masses  of  maple  and  oak  leaves,  sheaves  of 
wheat  and  pumpkins  were  used  all  about 
the  barn.  Streamers  of  red,  white  and  blue 
also  were  used  with  good  effect,  and  even 
the  horses  in  the  stalls  were  decorated  with 
bows  of  ribbon.  Music  was  furnished  by 
a  hurdygurdy  with  tambourine  accompani- 
ment. 

The  matrons  of  the  dance  were  Mrs. 
Henry  L.  Shumway,  Mrs.  William  L.  Dowl- 
ing and  Mrs.  Mary  Doyle.  The  executive 
committee,  which  had  the  practical  direc- 
tion of  the  entire  affair,  consisted  of  Rob- 
ert Thayer,  Harvard,  '00;  John  C.  Dowling, 
Harvard,  '05,  and  Francis  M.  Doyle,  Har- 
vard, '06.  There  also  was  a  large  reception 
committee  and  an  efficient  corps  of  ushers. 

One  of  the  most  talented  of  royal  musi- 
cians in  Europe  is  the  blind  landgraf  -of 
Hesse-Cassel,  who  studied  for  some  time  at 
a  school  for  the  blind  near  London.  Several 
of  his  compositions  have  been  performed  in 
Paris.  The  landgraf  is  not  only  an  excel- 
lent pianist,  but  plays  the  violin  with  nota- 
ble skill.  In  many  instances  he  has  be- 
friended  talented    but    impecunious   artiste. 

COSTON.     WAS"-.    MORNING    HH-RAlif) 


SUNDAY,  OCT.  22,  1905. 

WOOD  ALCOHOL  MAKES     „  { 
LYNN  PAINTEfTBLlfo 

LYNN,  Oct.  31.— The  members  of  Pain 
ere*   Onion  111  ai      coi  >\>\y  exercis* 

over  the  its  i  ol  wo  >d  afcdhc  I  in  tl 
varnishes  which  arc  furnished  them  f< 
use.  It  is  known  that  t*i  tu  1  :  wo«. 
alcohol    in    the    paints    1  lindness 

a  painter  has  to  use  any  considi 
quantity,  ami  the  fact  has  been  broug] 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  members  < 
Local  111  by  the  fact  that  Charles  ) 
Bedell,  0110  of  their  members,  is  now  i 
the  Lynn  Hospital  receiving  spec;: 
treatment  for  blindness,  which  overcarr 
iilm  about  two  weeks  ago  while  er. 
paged  at  his  work,  and  is  attributed  t 
the  fumes  of  wood  alcohoJ. 
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Where  Colored  Unfortunates  Are  Cared  For 


OX  the  south  side  of  Saratoga  street,  I 
between  P^arl  and  Pine  streets, 
a  large  gray-hued  building  sits 
back  in  a  plot  of  exrremely  green  grass. 
An  iron  railing  incloses  it  across  the 
front  and  at  one  corner  pf  the  building 
is  a  large  sign  stating  that  chair3  are 
caned,  .-.'roes  repaired  and  ahnost  any 
Bort  of  mending  done,  and  this  is  about 
the  only  indication  that  strikes  the  pass- 
erby that  is  other  than  a  conven- 
tional home.  But  those  who  stop  to  read 
^vill  note  a  plate  on  the  door,  inscribed 
"Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf." 

Inside  are  the  director's  oces,  school- 
rooms, sewing  and  music  rooms,  and  be- 
yond a  large  square  sort  of  courtyard, 
where,  the  day  a  Herald  representative 
called,  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  on 
the  green  .sward  and  great  masses  of  al- 
most tropically  colored  flowers  and  on  lit- 
tle colored  boys  merrily  at  play.  For, 
from  the  first  moment  of  entrance,  the 
fact  is  born  upon  one  that,  while  in- 
struction comes  first,  childish  pleasures 
are  not  to  be  crowded  out.  "The  blind 
and  deaf  deserve  all  the  happiness  possi- 
eible  to  atone  in  small  measure  for  their 
afflictions,''  the  principal,  John  F.  Bled- 
soe, announced  when  comment  was  made 
on  the  mirth  of  the  juveniles. 

He  has  studied  most  thoroughly  the 
systems  both  old  and  new  for  talking 
with  those  who  cannot  hear,  and  because 
of  that  defect  are  unable  to  speak  until 
properly  instructed.  He  has  observed 
closely  the  best  methods  for  training  the 
blind  to  see  through  the  sense  of  toucb: 
and  is  unusually  competent  to  direct  the 
institution.  Yet,  perhaps,  what  makes  him 
even  more  worthy  of  remark  is  that  he 
hails  from  Alabama;  is  essentially  a 
Southerner  in  feelings  and  accent,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  a  school  for  the  negro. 
He.  however,  advances  that  as-  a  very 
reason  for  his  naving  the  position,  since 
he  maintains  that  people  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  are  more  familiar 
with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  thy 
race  and  really  feel  more  in  sympathy 
with  them.  He  has  to  a  nicety  the  abil- 
ity to  discriminate  between  consideration 
*nd  familiarity.  A  theory  of  his,  and  one 
which  has  worked  itself  out  most  suc- 
cessfully, is  that  instructors  for  the  deaf 
ana  hould  be  selected  from  among 

intelligent  men  and  women  having  the 
same    afflictions    th<  This    gives 

them  a  keener  perception  of  the  limita- 
os  of  their  classi  -  ae  finds  in  the 
third  year  grade  a  comely  sweet-faced 
young  woman  who  has  such  very  expres- , 
sive  eyes  and  looks  so  understandiugly  at' 
one  who  is  talking  that  it  comes  as  a 
surpri-  a.1  and  speaks 

only  in  the  strained  high  pitched  tone 
peculiar  to  those  who  may  not  hear  their 
own  vol 

Mutea     Vre     Sdopt*. 

For   the   benefit   of   the    visitor   she   had 
her  pupils   go   through  to 

ad   and 
t;.lk  with   the  bands  at  one  and   i 
(  -  door."   v. 

:  board, 
looking  little  mulatto  at 

the 

hat  did  James  <l  spelled 

.    her    dexterous    hands,    and    a    boy 
Bitting   next  replied   in   thi 

r    was   opened    by   a  .oy, 

who  read  from  the  board  and  subse- 
quently told  with  his  fingers  what  he 
pad  done.  A  little  girl  with  a  solemn 
face  was  told  to  "put  your  hands  under 
your  desk  and  laugh."  She  did  so,  only 
the  laugh  was  a  sad  little  smtje,  and 
a  feminine  companion  v.  l  to 

explain    what    had    1  g()t 

Uong   splendidly    until    tl  ugh" 

:.    There     shi  |     be- 

having   heard 
action   had   no  meaning   to   1 


.  COOKS  WHO  W 

bined  system.  In  these  classes  signs  are 
used  to  a  slight  degree  during  the  first 
years  of  instruction  or  until  a  foundation 
in  language  is  secured,  after  which  manu- 
al spelling  and  writing  form  the  chief 
means  of  communication.  Pupils  further 
advanced  who  seem  to  grasp  the  idea  are 
given  le.sons  In  articulation  and  lip  read- 
ing drill  for  one  period  during  the  day. 

Over  in  the  boys'  dormitory  part  of  the 
school     a  class   was   in    progress    for   ad- 
vanced  mathematics,    when   the   principal 
and   caller  entered.    A   young     man.    also 
deaf,  was  at  the  board  getting  a  correct 
answer  on  an  example.    There  seemed  to 
be    a   difference   of    opinion    among    those 
handed  in.   but  one  boy,  a  tall,  ambitious 
fellow,   minus   his   right  arm,   had   it  cor- 
rect, and  his  face  beamed  when  he  saw  it 
on  the  board.    Naturally  they  add  on  their 
fingers,    and    while    the    principal    rather 
deplored  this,  the  visitor  being  a  woman, 
wondered    how    it    could    be    done    other- 
wise.   Among  four  very  advanced   young 


mathematicians  sat  a  girl  about  12  years 
«.  1,  o"  P  v  make  them  spe.-.k  old_ln  fact,  she  announced  the  fact  dur- 
LS^SSSS^S.  ^  V1^  !'S  Pl°n-  ins  the  conversation-who,  though  per- 
r,^r      i^t  K-nerally     fec\ly  deaf,  has  gradually  been  taught  to 

speak.    She   reads   the  lips  and   one  must 

enunciate     most     distinctly    and     slowly. 

Then  she  laboriously  rep; 

1  hey     Tnlk     Well. 

"Where   is    your   home?"    was    the   first 
question. 
She  studied   the  lips  eagerly,    hesitated, 
tiled,    "In   Washington." 


Into   thi 
promising    small    pupils    bi      g 

ly  by  the  oral  ;  .  ,||f. 

.•>  learn  by  what  is  known  as  the  i 


ont;  talk  back. 

She  was  perfectly  understandable,  but 
the  voice  had  the  mechanical  timber  of 
a  phonograph.  As  in  fact  it  is  just  a 
talking  machine.  This  was  comprehen- 
sible, but  what  the  onlooker  wanted  to 
know  was  how  they  first  made  her 
grasp  the   idea  of  words. 

••By  means  of  the  forty  sounds  which 
really  constitute  our  language,"  Mr. 
Bledsoe    explained.    The    teacher      makes 

them  day  after  day  until  gradually  the 
pupils  begins  to  associate  the  letters  as 
seen  on  the  board  with  this  position  of 
the  mouth.  From  observing  her  they  be- 
gin doing  likewise.  When  she  purses  up 
her  lips  and  says  'ou'  as  in  'you'  they 
instinctively  imitate  her  and  the  proper 
sound  comes  even  though  they  do  not 
realize  it.  Through  writing  they  grasp 
an  idea  of  language  so  that  when  the 
teacher  asks  a  question  they  know  how 
their  mouths  must  be  held  for  the  sounds 
used  in  answering  it  and  from  their 
study  just  what  words  to  use. 

Tlio     Object-Lesson     Plan. 
Of  course,    they   are   taught   principally 
on    the   Object-lesson    plan.     That    is   why 
you  every    classroom    for   the 

deaf  lined  with  pictures  of  every  obtain- 
able bird,  animal,   flower,  tree  and  plant, 
fair   knowledge  of   language    has 
be.  n    -  textbooks   are   gradually   in- 

d    and   instruction    given   on   those 
subjei  .irnon     to     the     public     si 

cm  i.       This     is     not     done     at     all 


schools,  for  the  principal  says  1, 
childiv  a    como    there    from    other    pi* 

Me  to  converse  fluently  on 
their  hands  and  to  write  and  even  speak 
a    little,    wei  illy    Ignorant    so    far 

as  education  went.  Naturally,  this  great- 
ly hampers  them  through  life,  and  la 
mainly  due  to  a  too  free  use  of  the  sign 
lar.guag  I  >.  if  boys  arc  taught  to  cane 
chairs,  and  by  the  time  they  have  prop- 
erly learned  this  they  are  old  enough  to 
enter  the  shoe  shop,  where  they  are 
taught  to  cobble.  The  more  advanced 
expert  can  make  a  good  plain  shoe, 
Which,  according  to  the  teacher  In  charge, 
will  last  at  least  three  times  as  long  as 
the  cheap  machine  made  affairs  bought 
.own.  lie  produced  a  very  well 
appearing  shoe  with  turned  soles  and  con- 
sistent heel,  and  the  usual  markings  of 
up-to-date  footwear.  This  was  the  work 
of  an  older  boy  who  has  undoubted  talent 
that  way. 

The    Cobblers. 

But  the  majority  of  the  attention  is 
given  to  rough-and-ready  shoes  for  the 
irunat'  s  and  in  keeping  those  already 
made  in  repair.  One  entire  corner  of  the 
shop  was  tilled  tin  with  damaged  boots 
which  needed  patches  put  in,  and  rips 
mended,  and  there  seemed  no  indication 
that  it  would  have  to  close  for  lack  of 
it  ion  for  many  moons  to  come. 
a  boy  shows  that  he  likes  this  line 
of  endeavor  and  has  a  knack  about  it, 
he  adopts  it  as  his  principal  occupation, 
although  it  is  never  allowed  to  interfere 
with  his  studies  or  chair  caning.  Of 
course  the  blind  can't  make  chairs,  but 
they  do  some  splendid  repair  work.  The 
best  caner  in  the  school  is  a  youth  of 
about  19,  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf.  To 
communicate  with  him  one's  hands  have 
to  be  placed  over  his  wrist,  so  he  can 
feel  the  words.  Yet  he  speaks  more  rap- 
Idly  than  some  of  the  deaf  mutes  and 
has  a  wonderful  comprehension  of  one's 
personality,  telling  immediately  when  a 
stranger  enters  the  room,  although  he  Is 
perfectly  deaf.  Through  just  what  sense 
he  determines  it  could  not  be  learned. 
Anyway,  he  works  with  energy  and  dis- 
crimination, and  during  the  past  week 
made  over  $3.  To  encourage  the  boys, 
the  principal  allows  them  whatever  is 
obtained  over  and  above  the  actual  cost 
of  the  cane  and  delivering  the  work,  and 
it  has  given  them  a  stimulus  that  could 
never  come  without  such  reward. 

Quite  a  large  outside  trade  is  main- 
tained in  this  department.  The  work  is 
really  splendid  and  far  superior  to  fac- 
tory stuff,  and  the  rates  are  reasonable. 
So  that  patrons  not  only  get  most  dura- 
ble chairs,  but  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  have  helped  some  deaf 
or  blind  child. 

The  instructor  of  caning  is  also  blind, 
but  one  would  scarcely  suspect  it  to  see 
him  moving  in  and  out  among  the  bench- 
es with  a  word  here  and  a  touch  on  the 
shoulder  there  to  some  negligent  worker, 
He  seems  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
them,  and  they  get  along  almost  as  well 
as  the  ones  who  can  see.  In  fact,  their 
skill  is  greater,  so  well  does  nature  com- 
pensate for  loss  of  vision  by  enhancing 
the  sense  of  touch. 

The  deaf  girls  are  taught  plain  sewing, 
housekeeping,  laundering  and  cooking.  A 
regular  cook  is  employed,  because  it 
might  not  be  well  for  the  school's  diges- 
tive welfare  to  leave  this  department  en- 
tirely to  the  mercies  of  puDils.  but  the 
girls  are  given  a  chance  to  prove  just 
what  they  can  do  and  great  is  the  rivaly 
and  proud  the  day  when  a  student  of  the 
culinary  department  is  competent  to  cook 
an  entire  meal.  They  love  this  work  and 
would  rather  do  it  than  anything  else — ex- 
cept sewing.  Some  of  them  are  very  ex- 
pert with  the  needle,  as  the  case  in  the 
entrance  to  the  hall  testifies.  It  contains 
dainty  beaded  baskets,  trays  and  mats, 
Indian  work,  garments,  knitted  articles 
and  laces.  These  are  usually  displayed  at 
the  annual  exercises  and  may  be  bought  if 
anyone  so  desires. 

Upstairs  the  matron  and  a  teacher  were 
busy  with  a  class  of  beginners  who  han- 
dled their  needles  clumsily  and  looked 
ns  if  they  could  think  of  a  dozen  things 
they  would  do.  But  beside  them  for  en- 
couragement an  older  girl  was  busily 
stitching  away  on  a  machine.  She  had 
passed  through  all  the  awkwardness  of 
learning,  and  is  now  capable  of  making 
clothes  for  the  school.  Naturally  the 
dainty  ones  are  they  who  most  happily 
take  to  sewing,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
seldom  does  the  same  girl  care  for  both 
cooking  and  dressmaking.  Housework  is 
believed. to  offer  probably  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  these  girls  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood later,  and  minute  attention  Is 
given  to  it.  They  dust  and  sweep  and 
make  beds  and  help  keep  the  kitchen  in 
apple    pie    order.    Even    the    blind    ma 


their  own  beds,  and  it  gives  one  a  feeling 
of  personal  humiliation  to  see  how  very 
well  it  is  done.  The  dormitories  are 
spotlessly  clean  with  whitewashed  walls 
and  white  linen,  and  everything  gives  in- 
dication of  good  sanitary  arrangement, 
But  the  school  is  really  overcrowded. 
Every  available  inch  of  space  is  utilized 
and  more  sleeping  quarters  are  desired. 
But  there  never  was  an  institution  that 
didn't  need  something,  unless  it  had 
reached  stagnation  point,  and  prospects 
are  that  this  school  will  get  assistance 
when  conditions  are  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured. The  servant  question  is  so  per- 
plexing that  the  school  is  making  an  ef- 
fort to  get  the  girls  employed  as  do- 
mestics. 

"They  prove  far  more  dependable  than 
ones  who  can  talk."  Mr.  Belasco  ex- 
plained, "and  haven't  the  gadding  habit 
or  an  inclination  to  neglect  what  they 
are  employed  to  do.  Of  course,  one  would 
have  to  understand  the  sign  language, 
but  we  hope  eventually  to  get  them  so 
skilled  in  lip  reading  that  the  other  would 
not  be  necessary. 

A    Silent    Servant. 

"And  can  anybody  imagine  a  more  ideal 
condition  than  a  maid  of  all  work  who 
couldn't  talk-  over  the  back  fence  or  sing 
at  the  top  of  her  voice  or  'talk  back'! 
Truly  this  is  no  slur  at  the  afflicted,  but 
sincere  belief  that  the  future  for  such  is 
very  promising  indeed. 

The  advantages  the  blind  enjoy  are  nat- 
urally more  restricted,  but  the  boys  are 
taught  chair  caning  and  mattress  making, 
and  the  girls  sweep  and  do  plain  sewing, 
and  both  study  music.  They  appear  to 
have  a  peculiar  talent  for  playing  and 
singing.  One  boy  in  a  class  up  for  study 
when  the  principal  took  the  visitor 
through  played  with  great  accuracy,  and 
a  slender  looking  girl  with  a  very  clear 
birdlike  soprano  sang  while  playing  her 
own  accompaniment.  Then  for  ensemble  a 
chorus  song  was  given  while  the  teacher 
—also    blind— sat    at    the    piano. 

For  the  blind'  New  York  point  is  now 
used  exclusively  instead  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned raised  letter  system.  The  former 
consists  of  letters  formed  by  dots  almost 
on  the  telegraphic  plan,  and  as  these  are 
raised  and  mean  always  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  position,  it  is  infinitely  easier 
for  the   reader   than   the   letters. 

The  school  was  organized  in  1S72  for 
the  care  and  education  of  the  colore,] 
blind  and  <I<af  mutes.  Prior  to  that  year 
there  had  not  been  any  school  in  this 
state  for  the  Instruction  of  such  chil- 
dren, and  as  they  were  not  admitted  into 
the  local  schools  for  white  similarly  af- 
flicted, they  were  deprived  of  all  op- 
portunity for  instruction.  It  has  pros- 
pered, and  of  late  receives  pupils  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  from  sev- 
eral other  states  and  the  various  coun- 
ties. 

At  Washington,  until  the  last  year  or 
so,  white  and  colored  pupils  were  affili- 
ated. But  this  did  not  prove  happy,  as 
the  colored  pupils  were  kept  in  the  back- 
ground through  natural  reserve  and  fail- 
ed to  learn.  The  ones  not  at  the  Balti- 
more school  are  really  far  behind  those 
supposed  to  be  in  their  class.  Not  that 
the  Washington  school  was  at  all  defi- 
cient, but  because  the  mingling  of  races, 
even  among  the  blind  and  deaf,  could  not 
be  accomplished  with  justice  to  both. 

The  school  is  under  the  charge  of  six 
directors — three  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and 
three  by  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

A  savings  bank  is  maintained,  and  when 
a  boy  earns  money  he  must  put  one-half 
in  the  bank,  to  be  used  when  he  leaves 
the  school,  and  is  allowed  the  other  half 
to  spend.  Occasionally  festivals  or  exhi- 
bitions are  given,  and  then  happy  is  the 
child  who  has  a  small  nest  egg  saved  up 
with  which  to  regale  himself  on  ice  cream 
and  toothsome  goodies. 

As  a  whole  they  appear  contented,  in- 
terested and  really  more  docile  than  many 
children  in  possession  of  all  their  facul- 
ties. E.  W.  C. 
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CARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

THE    CLIFTON    IN"?TITUTION. 


The  sale  of  work  at  the  Blind  Women's  Home 
in  Crordon  Road,  Clifton,  was  re-opened  yester- 
day  hy  Mr  J.  'Starrs  Fry. 

lUshop  Marsden,  in  asking  him  to  declare  the 
bazaar  open  said  he  supposed  there  was  no 
one  better  known  in  Bristol  as  a  philanthropist 
than  Mr  Fit.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  in 
all  works  for  the  relief  of  those  in  distress,  and 
by  his  presence  that  day  he  had.  shown  an 
interest  in  the  Institution  which  they  were 
endeavouring  to  support.  He  congratulated 
tho?e  concerned  upon  the  success  which  at- 
tended the  sale  on  the  previous  day.  That 
Institution  required  a  great  deal  of  support, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  result  of  that  day's  sale 
would  fulfil  all  expectations. 

Mr  Fry  said  he  could  not  claim  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  Institution  in  past  years, 
but  what  he  bad  lieard  about  it  gave  him 
pleasure  in  taking  part  in  that  day's  ceremony, 
and  be  wag  led  to  feel  that  the  Institution  was 


those  who  ware  in  circumstances  which  re- 
quired assistance  of  various  kinds;  That  Insti- 
tution, when  compared  with  many  others,  was 
small,  but  often  small  institutions. did  even 
more  valuable  work  than  larger  ones.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Of  course  a  small  institution  could  not 
l>e  so  extensive  in  its  work,  or  benefit  so  many 
individuals.  But  in  a  small  institution  the 
inmates  had  an  opportunity  of  being  brought 
into  more  frequent  and  personal  contact,  with 
those  who  had  care  of  them.  As  far  as  the 
care  of  the  blind  was  concerned  lie  knew  they 
would  fee]  very  tenderly  for  those  who  were 
m  this  position,  and  in  this  respect  the  Insti- 
tution had  a  special  claim  upon  their  support. 
A  small  home  was  perliaps  more  of  a  Home 
than  a  larger  institution  could  be.  and  the 
st  rrounding3  were  of  a  more  homely  character. 
In  this  way  they  would  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  individual  benefit  derived  at  the  Home 
gave  special  cause  for  appealing  for  support. 
A  special  charm  in  connection  with  the  Insti- 
:  tut  ion  was  that  the  work  was  canrried  on  in  a 
i  quiet  way,  although  some  institutions  were 
necessarily  brought  prominently  before  the 
public-  But  the  Institution  "under  notice 
seemed  to  assume  a  verv  quiet  way  of  carrying 
on  its  work.  In  addition  to  this  it  afforded  a 
permanent  Heme  for  the  inmates. 
Mr  Fry  then  declared  the  sale  of  work  open 
Vtflrous  entertainments  were  given  during  the 
day. 

HUDDERSFIELD      DAILY 
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ANNUAL      MEETING      AND 
EN  TERTAINMExN  l\ 

The  annual  general  meeting  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  Huddersfield  and  District  Blind 
Society  wero  held  in  the  Parochial  Hall  on  "Tues- 
day owning.  Previous  to  the  evening  prooe<Kl- 
iitgft  tea  was  provided  for  the  blind  in  whom  tho 
society  are  interested,  a  good  number  attend- 
ing. During  the  earlier  part  of  the  proceedings 
Mr.  E.  Watkinson  occupied  tho  chair,  but  later 
in  the  evening  the  Mayor  (Alderman  B.  Broad- 
bent)  arrived,  and  presided  over  the  gathering. 
Seated  on  the  platform  also  were  the  Vioar  of 
Huddersfield  (the  Rev.  T.  R.  Sale)  and  a  num- 
ber of  lady  officers  of  the  society. 

Tho  Chairman  said  tho  past  year  had  been 
an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the  society. 
They  had  lost  Mrs.  Sykes,  their  former  presi- 
dent, to  whom  they  wero  much  attached. 
Those  who  came  into  contact  with  Ler,  and 
knew  her,  could  not  but  have  the  highest  regard 
lor  her.  She  always  had  deep  sympathy  with 
those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  sight. 
J 'heir  former  secretary  had  also  resigned,  after 
carrying  on  the  unties  of  the  position  admir- 
ably, 'i'hoy  now  had  someone  as  president  who 
wfc    very     dear    to     him,    his  sister,   who,    he 


JP 


thought,  would  "<lo  ner  may  auu  as  secretary 
they  now  had  Miss  Shaw,  who,  he  felt,  would 
carry  out  the  work  most  efficiently.  He 
thought  the  socioty  would  progress  quite  as 
Satisfactory  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
(.Applause.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (.Miss  Shaw)  then  read 
tht*  report,  which  stated  : — ■ 

Three  young  people  are  at  present  under  the 
care  of  the  Blind  Society,  being  trained  to  be- 
come independent  workers.  'Wilfred  Brook  is 
learning  typewriting,  shorthand,  etc.,  at  the 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham, 
where  Willie  Haigh  is  also  to  be  admitted  on 
trial  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurs.  While  Nellie 
Dyson,  who  has  been  on  trial  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  Norwood,  has  given  satisfac- 
tion, and  has  been  admitted  as  a  student  this 
autumn.  Reginald  Firth,  who  has  been  for  so 
long  under  Dr.  Campbell's  care  at  the  Normal 
College,  has  now  come  home,  having  obtained 
his  certificate  for  pianoforte  tuning,  and  is 
anxious  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  Lizzie 
Ho'rovd,  who  was  last  year  appointed  as  typist 
and  .shorthand  clerk  in  the  Education  Office, 
Huddersneld,  is  giving  great  satisfaction.  The 
committee  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  gratitude  to  all  those  who  employ  the 
blind  workers — to  Messrs.  Joshua  Marshall  and 
Co..  Music  Emporium,  to  Messrs.  Joseph  Lurrtb 
and  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  Marsden  and  Sons,  where 
blind  aro  now  working,  and  to  Mr.  John  Alli- 
son, Uppernead-row,  where  Kate  Kilkenny,  the 
blind  eluair-caner  is  employed,  and  where  all 
orders  for  cbair-camng  will  bo  promptly 
attended  to.  During  the  past  year  two  very 
useful  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  blind  in  the 
form  of  Braille  frames,  which  were  kindly  given 
•by  Mrs.  Douglas  Turner  and  Mr.  John  Watkin- 
«in.  These  nave  been  much  appreciated.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years  the  Blind  Society 
has  lout  manv  liberal  subscribers  through  death 
or  removal  from  the  town.  The  committee 
hopes  that  theso  vacancies  in  their  lists  will  be 
filled  by  new  subscribers.  Throughout  tlie 
country  the  blind  institutions  have,  almost 
without  exception,  increased  their  terms,  so 
that  the  expenses  of  the  society  are  greater 
than  ever.  Mrs.  Beach,  who  is  employed  by 
the  society  as  blind  visitor,  has  this  year  paid 
about  600  visits.  She  is  always  glad  to  hear  of 
any  fresh  cases  requiring  a  visitor.     During  the 

East  year  the  Blind  Society  has  suffered  a  great 
>ss  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  John  Henry  Sykes, 
who  had  helped  this  society  by  her  influence 
and  by  her  keen  personal  interest  for  a  large 
number  of  years.  She  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  society  in  1890,  and  held  thus  office  until 
four  years  ago,  when  she  succeeded  Mrs.  Bards- 
ley  ss  president.  In  June  la6t  the  Blind 
Society  lost  a  liberal  supporter  and  the  blind 
themselves  a  warm  friend.  Mrs.  Johnston  was 
unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, which  she  kindly  consented  to  do.  It  was 
with  great  regivt  that  the  committee  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Ruddock,  who  has  most 
ably  fulfilled  the  position  of  secretary  for  the 
pa.st  four  years.  Mrs.  Ruddock  kindly  con- 
sented to  be  upon  the  commit  tee;  and  Miss 
Muriel  Shaw  was  elected  secretary  in  her  place. 
The  committee  once  again  desires  to  thank  the 
Public  Library  Committee  for  their  subscrip- 
tion towards  the  loan  of  the  Braille  books  for 
the  blind,  and  to  Mr.  Locket t  for  kindly  superin- 
tending the  .same;  and  to  the  various  societies 
and  Bible  classes  which  have  sent  donations 
towards  their  funds.  The  Amateur  Operatic 
uiid  the  gam  Sings  Opera  Company  have  once 
again  sent  them  liberal  donations,  while  an 
entertainment  given  by  Miss  A.  L.  Ward's 
pupils-,  a  concert  held  in  Brighou.se,  the  Police 
Concert,  the  Lookwood  'Miusical  Festival,  and 
t  be  Huddersfield  Musical  Festival  have  also  sent 
contributions.  They  ab>o  once  more  thank  the 
lady  collectors  for  fulfilling  their  duties  so 
punctually  and  well,  and  again  offer  their 
thanks  to  Mr  Sharpo  for  his  continued  kind- 
iich..  in  auditing  the  accounts. 

The  financial  statement  showed  that  the  ex- 
penditure had  amounted  to  £223  6s.,  and  the 
pt.s  totalled  £178  7s.  2d.,  leaving  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £288  16s.   Id.,   compared   with  £333 
\4h.  lid.  at  the  end  of  la.st  year. 

During  an  interval  in  the  programme'  the 
Mayor  .aid  lie  desired  to  exprefca  his  very  great 
pleasure  at  being  able  to  be  present  and  .show 
hu  K.vmpathy  with  those  who  were  not  quite  .so 
'.oil  inately  circumatancecl  as  were  most  of  their 
fellows.  Those  who  had  their  sight  appreciated 
i'.  but  there  was  one  thing  that  hound  the 
world  together,  and  that  was  a  little  sympathy. 
That  ivas  the  finding  that  had  filled  those  who 
1  ad  endeavoured  to  provide  some  sort  of  allevia- 
tion and  pleasure  t'oi  them  that  evening.  He 
did  not  think  those  who  were  not  deprived  of 
their  sight  wore  entirely  to  !*•  envied.  They 
each  had  their  own  burden,  to  bear  aixl  en 
to  tak"  ii)i.  and  th^ir  own   deprivations  in  life 


There  were  many  things  one  oould  enjoy  that 
were  quite  out  of  reacn,  and  many  things  in 
life  that  brought  disappointment  and  grief,  in- 
stead of  the  joy  one  would  have  liked  in  its  full 
'measure.  There  Mere,  however,  compensations 
in  all  things.  He  had  not  always  in  bin  life 
been  as  lie  would  have  liked  to  be.  His  life  a.v 
■a  youth  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  as  ho  was  suffer- 
ing from  what  appeared  to  be  an  incurable  lame- 
ness. After  quoting  Milton's  words  in  reference 
to  his  blindness,  his  Worship  said  that  often  in 
life  there  came  a  period  of  quiet,  waiting  expect- 
ancy, but  at  the  same  time  they  oould  be  serving 
Cod.  He  expected  nothing  of  them  but  what 
He  had  given  them  faculties  tor,  and!  they 
should  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  please 
Mini.     (Applause.) 

The  Vicar    of     Hudderefie-ld  also     briefly   ad- 
dressed the  gathering,  stating  that  he  had  quite 
a  connection  with  those  whom  it  had  pleased  God 
to  deprive  of  their  eyesight,  because  in  Manches- 
ter it  was  his  lot  to  take  the  place  of  the  chap- 
lain at  a  blind  asylum.     In  that  place  they  had 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  singing  he  had  ever 
heard.     Those  who  had  not  sight  weio  in  church 
with  those  who  had  not   the  sense  of  hearing, 
and  although  those  who  were  deaf  could  under- 
stand what  was  said  by  means  of  an  interpreter, 
those  who  were  without  .sight  could  join,  in  wor- 
shipping  God    in     beautiful   singing.     The   very 
best  things  in  this  world  were  things  that  could 
not  be  seen*.     What  made  the  world  go  round 
hut  true  love,  but  no  one  had  ever  seen  it.  They 
could  tell.it,    however,   by  the   nets   they  knew 
of ;  acts  (f  kindness  they  all  e>uld  do.     Let,  them 
think  of  what  they  could  call  the  parting  word 
of  that  gathering,  .something  that  would  bring 
them  together.     They  remembered  the  blessing 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  those  who 
would  never  he  able  to  see  Hi;;  as  far  as  His  out- 
ward  form    was  concerned.     "Blessed    are   they 
that  have  not  seerni  but  yet  have  believed."     Did 
net  that  put  them  together  on  one  level?     The 
spirit  of  lor*  had  been  revealed  by  those  who  had 
that  night  been  singing,  playing,  and  helping  in 
vanons  ways.     All  of  them,  were  together  in  that 
spirit  on  that  occasion,  and  he  wainted  them  to 
i  Kink  of  them  all  as  one.     (Applause.) 

An  excellent  entertainment  was  provided,  the 
following  contributing  to  the  programme-   Mrs 
Walker  and   Miss    Hopkmson    (pianoforte   eolos 
and  duets).   Miss  Freeman,   Miss  C.   Hopkinon,  ' 
and  Mr.  P.  L.  Brierlv  (songs).  Miss  A    L    Ward 
(recitations),    Miss   Schofield   (violin   soles)     and 
Miss  Esd'ail  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Brierlv  a  banjo  duet. 
At  the  close  the  audience  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  of  the  performers  and  en- 
tertainers, and  of  the  Mayor's  kindness  in  pre- 
siding bv  hearty  clapping  cf  hands. 

The  officers  and  committer  of  the  society  this 
year  are  as  follows:— President,  Mrs    Johnston 
{%     West-parade ;    lion,    treasurer,    Mrs.    S'rott' 
Ivydeno    New  North  -road)';  hen.  secretary    Miss 
Muriel  Shaw,    Inglewcod  ;    committee,   Mis     \n 
deraun,  Mrs.  Brewer.  Mrs.  Mason,  Mrs.  Moore 
Mrs.   Miller,  Mrs.  Ruddock,  Mm.  Alfred  Svkos' 
Mrs.   Dyson  Sykes,    Mrs     J     E.     Taylor,   Mrs! 
Edwards,  Watkinson,    and'  Mrs.    Ernest  Wood- 
head. 

THE  SUN,  BALTIMORE, 
OCTOBER  15,  1905. 

BLIND  BOYS  PLAY  FOOTBALL 

Execute    Mass    Plays    And    Runs    In 

Remarkable  Manner. 
[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Sun.] 
Louisville,  Oct.  14. — Eleven  blind  boys, 
football  representatives  of  the  Kentucky 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  contested  on  the 
institute  gridiron  with  the  Crescent  Hill 
eleven,  made  up  of  boys  who  reside  in 
Crescent  Hill.  The  game,  although  ragged, 
was  as  roujyh  and  as  fierce  as  the  usual 
run  of  football  games.  The  final  score,  25 
to  0  In  favor  of  Crescent  Hill,  does  not 
represent  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
teams. 

Although  handicapped  by  sightless  eye,s, 
the  boys  of  the  institute  eleven  attempted 
and  executed  with  almost  the  success  of 
their  normally  sensed  opponents  mass  plays, 
line-bucks  and  runs,  and  even  fake  plavs.' 
It  was  a  remarkable  sight  to  see  bow  the 
blind  boys  went  into  the  game.  Thee  pi. 
so  well  and  so  orderly  that  several  chance 
spectators  could  scarcely  be  Induced  to  be- 
lieve that  the  players  in  green  Jerseys  were 
blind. 


^o 
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MRS.    FAY. 


JOHN   FAY, 


THE   BLIND    FARMER   AND   HIS    FAMILY    OF     CHELMSFORD     CENTRE  AND  THE  LITTLE  HOME  ERECT- 
ED FOR  THEM  BY  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS   OF   CHARITABLE  SYMPATHIZERS. 


FOR  FAY  FAMILY 

view    Home    is     Nearly 
Completed 


The  Sun  presents  today  a  sketch  of 
he  house  and  shed  being-  built  for  the 
'"•ay  family  of  Chelmsford  Centre,  the 
xpense  of  which  is  borne  entirely  by 
>opular  subscription.  The  story  of 
he  misfortune  of  Chelmsford's  blind 
armer  and  his  little  family  is  too  well 
cnown  to  need  repetition  at  this  time. 

A  committee  under  the  direction  of 
William  A.  Ingham  which  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  providing  a  home  for 


the  unfortunate  family  has  succeeded 
admirably  though  it  encountered  sev- 
eral obstacles  never  dreamed  of  when 
it  undertook  the  task.  For  instance 
the  committee  found  that  even  the  lit- 
tle plot  of  land  on  which  the  family 
lived  in  the  open  when  forced  from 
their  home  was  mortgaged,  and  before 
any  building  could  be  done  it  was 
necessary  to  meet  this  mortgage  which 
the  committee  did.  Then  a  house  and. 
barn  were  built,  the  house  a  four-room 
structure,  24x14,  while  the  barn  is 
22x12.  Mrs.  Fay  claimed  ownership  of 
a  hencoop  on  the  old  farm  which  she 
says  she  bought  herself  but  the  com- 
mittee were  threatened  with  arrest  for 
trespass  when  they  sought  to  get  the 
hencoop  and  hence  they  were  forced  to 
build  one.  The  work  on  the  buildings 
is  going  on  rapidly  and  the  committee 
is  deeply  grateful  to  the  carpenters 
who  are  volunteering  their  services 
and  to  Almon  W.  Holt  of  Chelmsford 
who  put  in  the  cellar  and'  has  assist- 


ed greatly.  When  all  is  completed  the 
little  family  will  have  a  home  totally 
free  from  incumberance  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days,  and  will  be  able 
to  support  themselves  by  their  labor 
on  their  little  farm. 

But  the  unforeseen  obstacles  that 
confronted  the  committee  have  made 
the  expense  of  its  undertaking  consid- 
erably more  than  it  expected,  and  as 
only  the  amount  required-  by  the 
original  estimate  was  collected  the 
'committee  now  finds  that  it  will  need 
more  money.  Therefore,  it  makes  one 
final  appeal  for  small  contribui 
which  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Inghar 
his  place  of  business,  Church  street, 
and  on  Friday  evening,  October  27th,  a 
grand  shirtwaist  party  will  be  held  at 
the  Centre  town  hall  to  complete  the 
fund.  McAloon's  singing  orchestra  has 
been  engaged;  and  there  will  be  talent 
from  Lowell.  Many  prominent  Lowell 
people  have  promised  Mr.  Ingham  that 
they  will  be  present  and1  the  affair  will 
be  most  enjoyable  aside  from  being  an 
object  of  charity. 


MEDFORD     :?.'AS3.)    MERCURY 


FRIDAY    OCT.   1^,    iWoj. 

For"  the  benefit  pf  Henry  C.  Williams, 
who  is  totally  blind,  a  grand  concert  is 
to  be  given  in  Holton  hall,  Monday 
evening,  October  30,  when  the  following' 
talent  will  appear:  The  Hillside  Petite 
orchestra  of  seven  instruments,  Mrs. 
Frank  T.  Currier,  reader;  Miss  Edith 
Frost,  contralto;  Miss  Mabel  Perkins, 
sopra-no;  Humphrey  T.  Lawtpn,  jr., 
baritone;  Herbert  C.  Wyman,  flute; 
Frank  Bassett,  phenomenal  banjo  and 
staff  bell  artist;  C.  M.  Prescott,  blind 
cornetist  and  Harry  Ells,  pianist.  Mr. 
Harry  Williams  will  render  an  entirely 
original  selection.  This  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  good  music  and  help  in  | 
good  cause  i 

SPRINGFIELD     (MASS.)     TRIEUNE. 


SATURDAY,   OCT.   21,   1905. 

The  annual  dance  given  for  James  i 
Madden,  the  blind  musician,  will  be 
lield  Thursday  evening,  October  26. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Madden  are  do- 
ing splendid  work  in  his  behalf,  with 
the  result  that  many  tickets  have  al- 
ready been  disposed  of.  The  event 
will  be  held  in  Graves'  hall,  with  a 
program  of  14  numbers.  Collins'  or- 
chestra will  furnish  music  and  Con- 
nolly will  prompt.  Tickets  are  25 
cents. 

QUIWCY    (MASS.)    LEDGER. 


SATURDAY,  OCU.  21,  lLi^. 
The  entertainment  last  night  in  the 
'own  hall  by  John  and  Mary  McCay, 
rother  and  sister,  both  blind,  was  very 
mch  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  able 
)  attend.  Miss  M.  E.  C.  Bannon,  a 
opular  teacher  in  the  Noah  Torrey 
chool, deserves  great  credit  for  the  suc- 
ess  of  the  affair. 

JAMAICA   PLAIN    (!YiAC^.)    NEWS. 


SATURDAY,    OCT.    21,    1903. 

f         FOR  ADULT  BLIND.,      , 

Among  the  many  worthy  causes 
advocated  by  the  ladies  of  this  district, 
at  the  State  House  during  the  past  two 
years,  none  has  been  more  deserving 
than  two  bills  for  the  better  education 
of  the  adult  blind.  In  this  work  great 
assistance  was  rendered  by  representa- 
tive Seiberlich  who  is  now  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  for  this  district.  Mr. 
Seiberlich  especially  advocated  these 
measures  in  the  committees  and  on| 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  both  of 
these  bills  became  laws. 

o  fC3.\'Nj  Tir/rrs. 


j 

An-  entertainment    v  111  iven     in 

Cheney   hall,    Wednesday   evening,    No- 
vember 1,  by  the  [deal  <  om 
of  Hartford.       This   company   is     com- 
posed   entirely   of   blind,  musicians. 


HOLYOKE     (MAS®.),    TRANSCRIPT 


TUESDAY,   OCT.   U,   I9tJi>. 

MISS   TESSIER'S  VOCAL    RECITAjL 



Program  for  Musical  of  the  Blind  Singer 
and    Her    Pupils    at    Association    Hall. 
There    will    be   an    interesting   vocal    re- 
cital   tomorrow     evening     at     Association 
hall  by  Miss  Eugenie  Tessier,  assisted  by 
her  pupils.    It  will  be  the  first  opportunity 
the  muSic   public  has  had   of  hearing  her 
pupils  in   recital  work,   since  she  came  to 
the  city  ant!  there  is  much  interest  shown. 
(3eorge    Webster   flutist,    Master     Eugene 
Davignon       violinist    ,   Arsene      Geoffrion 
tenor,  Albert  Fleury  bass,  will  assist  Miss 
Tessier  and  her  pupils.    The  program  is  : 
Quartet— Voices'  of  the  Woods,  Rubenstein 
Bliss     Maud     Gauvin,     Soprano;     Miss 
Edna     Davignon,     Alto;     Mr.     Arsene 
Geoffrion,    Tenor;    Mr.    Albert    Fleury, 
Bass. 

a    Without  Thee   d'Hardelot 

b    Anchored    Watson 

William  Comeau. 

a    Ca:m    as   the  Night    Bohn. 

b    One  Spring   Morning Nevin. 

Miss  Edna  Davignon. 
Flute  Solo— Andante   and  Mazurka. 

Dassault. 
George   Webster. 

a    Carissima   Penn. 

b    My  Little  Canoe, 

From   "The  School  Girl." 
Miss   Evelyn   Pi 

a    Ballad    ...« Franz   Schubert. 

4^  Canzonnetta   H.  Allard. 

Violin  Solos. 
Master  Eugene  Davignon. 

a     Good  Bye  Tosti. 

b)   Florian  Song  Godard. 

Miss  Maud  Gauvin. 
Duo— Parle  moi  de  ma     Mere,     from     the 

Opera    of    Carmen    Bizet. 

Miss  Eugenie  Tessier,  Arsene  Geoffrion 

a    Simple  Aveu Francis  Thome. 

b    Madrigal    Chaminade. 

Miss  Agnes   Parentean. 

a    Fear  not,  ye  Israel  Dudley  Buck. 

b    May   Morning    Denza. 

Mr.    Arthur   Poiritr. 

Flue   Solo— Caprice    Terrscheck 

George  Webster, 
a    My  Mercedes— Ballad  ....  W.  W.  Wells. 

b    Daddy  Dear    Lall   Cliff. 

Miss  Rose'  Desrosiers. 
Duet— I  Feel  Thy  Angel  Spirit  ..  Hoffman. 

Miss  Angelina  Parenteau,  W.  Comeau. 
Thou  Charming  Bird,  from   "La  Perle  du 
Brezil,    With    Flee-  Obligato. 
Miss  Eugenie  Tessier,  George  Webster. 
Violin  Solo— Polish  National  Dance, 

Wieniowski. 
Master  Eugene  Davignon. 
Quartet— Down   the   Ripling  River, 

,  Challincr. 

Miss  Maud  Gauvin,   Soprano, 
Miss  Edna  Davignon,  Alto. 

Arsene   Geoffrion,     Tenor, 
Albert   Fleury,    Bass. 

NEW    MAVEN    (CONN.:    REGISTER 


WEDNESDAY,    0_CT.   25,    ISC 3. 

Plans  for  the  musical  and  literarj 
entertainment  to  be  given  by  pupil.* 
Df  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind  of  Hartford,  in  Music 
ia»»,  this  city,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  November  1,  are  near- 
y  perfected.  Interest  in  the  con- 
•ert  is  keen  in  New  Haven  and  consid- 
ling  the  object  of  the  concert  may 
veil  be  so.  The  proceeds  from  this 
mtertainment,  the.  program  for  which 
s  given  by  the  blind  children  from 
he  Hartford  school,  will  go  toward 
he  fund  for  a  high  school  for  the 
illncl.  There  could  be  no  worthier 
■a u.se.  The  program  promises  much 
bat  Is  interesting,  and  the  little  blind 
nuslclans  are  sure  to  win  new  laurel* 
[roni  the  New  Haven  public.  Antonio 
Mertone  of  Waterbury,  the  blind  boy 
violinist,  will  be  heard  In  solo  work, 
i  Coffqy  of  this  city  Is  down 
■n  the  program  for  an  exercise  in, 
id    William   O'Brien,   ..1 


New  Haven,  will  appear  in  a  clarinet 

U  The   program   entire   follows: 
PART    I. 

?e]ection~"Rohemlan  Girl"  Balfe 

Brass    band. 
Piano    Solor"Sonata.    Op.    14.     No.    2- 

Rcherzo"   ••■•■• Beetho\en 

Antonio  Men  tone. 

Exercise  in  Reading 

Angela  Coffey. 

3opra.no   solo— "Sweetheart      Ka< 

Alice   Hollowell. 
Clarinet  duet-"I  Would  Tha^My^Love^ 

vvuuaoi  U'Brien  and  Fred  BaneocK . 

"Under  the  Double  Eagle    Wagner 

Brass   band. 
Bong-"Peasant  Wedding  March^.^.^ 

Chorus. 

Violin  solo— "Bolero" weas 

Antonio  Mentone. 

PART  II. 

Exercise  in  Geography ;-- 

Piano  solo—  "Seconde  Valse      Godard 

Alice  Hollowell.  . 

"Little   Rose"    Waltz Pnndiville 

Brass  band. 

Exercise  in  Ear  Training •  •  • 

Soprano  solo— "Fairy  Lullaby     Beach 

Alice  Hollowell. 

"Intermezzo  Russe"    frank 

Orchestra. 

Song— "The  Anchor  Watch"    Geibel 

Chorus. 

"Hickory  Corners"  Cone 

Brass  band. 

\'EVy    MAVEN     fCONN. J    flECISTEK. 


THURSDAY,   OCT.    2G,    1905. 

Only  Blind  Librarian. 

The  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
blind  librarian  In  the  world,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  enjoyed  by  a  Brooklyn  woman 
a  worker  in  a  Brooklyn  library  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  She  is  Miss  Beryl  H 
Clarke,  who  has  char«~>  ot  the  library  for 
the  blind  connected  with  the  P,Tnifir>>>ro  — w 

|  of  the  Brooklyn  public  library. 

Miss  Clarke  has  been  sightless  since 
she  was  five  years  old.  She  has  spent 
most  of  her  life  among  people  afflicted 
like  herelf,  and  at  the  time  of  her  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  librarian  to  take 
charge  of  the  library  for  the  bliud  in 
Brooklyn  she  was  engaged  in  the  work 
of  treating  the  blind  children  who  had 
come  under  the  care  of  the  International 
Sunshine  society. 

Even  now  Miss  Clarke  is  almost  as 
much  a  teacher  as  she  is  a  librarian.  She 
devotes  two  days  of  the  week  to  teach- 
ing the  blind  who  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  library  organized  for  their 
benefit  how  to  read. 

The  city  has  no  more  earnest  worker 
than  Miss  Clarke.  It  probably  has  no 
more  efficient  librarian,  even  handicap- 
ped as  she  is.  It  certainly  has  no  more 
enthusiastic  librarian.  She  entered  upon 
her  work  with  a  determination  to  interest 
every  blind  person  in  Brooklyn  in  the  li- 
brary in  charge  of  which  she  has  been 
placed,  and  already  her  work  is  beginning 
to  show  results.  Of  the  thousand  sight- 
less persons  in  Brooklyn  nearly  a  hundred 
are  members  of  the  library  for  the  blind 
-  The  library  for  the  blind  is  open  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays.  Fridays  and  Sat- 
urdays from  2  to  6  p.  m.  On  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  Miss  Clarke  goes  about 
among  the  members  of  the  library  who 
are  just  learning  to  read,  teaching  them, 
how  to  master  the  raised  point  print. 
I  Miss  Clarke  has  pupils  of  all  ages.  One 
Of  her  pupils  Is  a  man  fully  60  years  of 
afee,  who  has  been  blind  only  a  couple  of 
years. 

Miss  Clarke  is  the  friend  of  every 
patron  of  the  library.  She  takes  particu- 
lar interest  in  those  she  is  teaching  how 
to  read.  She  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  books  that  will  interest  this  woman 
or  that  man  and  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  her  readers  come  back  to  her  after 
they  have  had  a  book  for  a  week  or  so 
and  tell  her  they  were  satisfied. 

Miss  Clarke  knows  every  book  in  the 
library,  for  she  ha3  catalogued  them  her- 
self. Not  only  that,  but  she  knows  on 
what  shelf  every  book  is  located  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  can  lay  her  hand 
on  the  particular  spot  where  the  book  is 
or  where  it  should  be.  Considering  that 
there  are  500  books  in  the  library,  this 
In  itself  is  no  mean  accomplishment. 

Miss  Clarke  is  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind.  She  lives 
with  her  uncle,  Joseph  Lejune,  at  387 
Seventh  street. 

A  cable  dispatch  from  Rom©  says  that 
It  has  been  finally  settled  that  the  Dow- 
ager Queen  Margherita  will  pay  a  visit 
to  America.  Her  trip  will  be  made  early 
In  the  spring,  and  when  she  is  here  she 
will  travel  about  In  an  automobile.  A 
magnificent  Fiat  car  is  now  being  built 
especially  for  Queen  Margherlta's  visit 
while  in  this  country. 
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FORBID  BLIND  MUSICIAN  TO 
PLAY  FLUTE  IN  PUBLIC 

SPRINGFIELD,  Oct.  26.— H.  W.  Russell, 
the  blind  musician,  who  has  made  music 
with  the  flute  on  the  streets  for  several 
years  past,  has  been  refused  a  license  to 
play  that  instrument  on  the  city  streets 
again  this  year.  Marshal  Stebbins  in- 
formed him  that  complaints  had  been 
made  against  his  playing,  and  denied  1dm 
the  further  privilege  of  playing  the  flute  in 
public  places.  The  marshal  is  willing  that 
, Mr.  Russell  may  play  his  autoharp  or  ac- 
Icordeon,  and  his  license  will  be  continued 
for  that  purpose  if  the  blind  musician  de- 
sires It. 

BALTIMORE    AMERICAN, 
OCTOBER    28,    1905 

RARE  PRIVILEGE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


PRATT     LIBRARY      NOW      OFFERS 
FINE    FACILITIES. 


Gift  of  Several  Hundred  Volumes 
of  Books  for  the  Blind  from  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
Places  It  in  a  Pre-eminent  Posi- 
tion—Librarian Now  Sending  Out 
Books  to  Blind  Persons  to  Points 
in  the  State,  and  These  Go  Free 
of  Postage. 


The  Pratt  Library  of  this  city,  which 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  circula- 
tion of  books  for  the  blind,  has  recently 
received  a  gift  of  several  hundred  vol- 
umes from  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  as  a  consequence  It  now  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tions of  reading  matter  for  the  blind 
owned  by  any  public  library.  With  a 
few  volumes  as  a  beginning,  some  in  the 
raised  line  type,  and  others  in  the  New 
York  point  type,  the  collection  has  been 
increased  gradually  by  the  librarian,  Dr. 
Bernard  C.  Steiuer,  until  about  500  titles 
are  now  od  the  list.  This  means  about 
1,200  volumes,  for  the  raised  letters  and 
the  "points"  take  up  so  much  more 
space  than  the  ordinary  type  that  sev- 
eral volumes  are  frequently  required  to 
reproduce  what  is  gathered  between  two 
covers  In  the  regular  type.  Cooper's  "Pi- 
lot," for  Instance,  fills  three  large  vol- 
umes, each  of  which  Is  about  5  Inches 
thick,  12  Inches  wide  and  from  15  to  18 
inches  long.  But,  In  spite  of  their  bulk, 
the  books  are  astonlshly  light  In  weight, 
so  that  they  are  not  inconvenient  to 
handle. 

For  the  last  four  months,  in  addition 
to  permitting  the  circulation  of  these 
books  within  the  city  limits,  the  library 
has  extended  its  privileges  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  state.  In  doing  so  it  has 
acted  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Li- 
brary Commission,  and  the  extension  of 
this  outside  service  has  largely  been 
made  possible  through  the  law  passed 
at  a  recent  session  of  Congress  permit- 
ting the  libraries  to  send  reading  mat- 
ter to  the  blind  free  of  postage.  So  far 
between  50  and  60  books  have  been  sent 
out,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  have 
been  read,  and  the  promptness  with 
which  they  have  been  returned  and  more 
asked  for,  shows  that  the  experiment 
satisfies   a    long-felt    want. 

Up  to  the  present  time  seven  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  offer  made  by 
the  library,  and  it  is  probable  that  more 
would  have  done  so  if  they  had  known 
of  it.  Of  course,  this  number  does  not 
Include  any  of  the  blind  who  live  within 
the  city  limits,  and  who  may  either  read 


}  the    books    at    the    library    or    may    take 
them  out  on  the  borrowers'  cards  issued 

tO    residents    of    the    city.       Of    the    si 

two  are   men,   three  are   married   women 

and  the  remaining  two  are  single  women. 
Five  of  them  live  in  Carroll  and  Freder- 
ick counties,  and  the  others  on  the  East- 
ern Shore. 

The  First  Request. 

The  first   thing   asked   for  and   sent  out 
was    a    copy    of    the    Declaration    of    In- 
dependence,   which    the   applicant   wanted 
to  read   at  a   Fourth   of  July   celebration. 
A    wide    range   of   choice    is    possible,    for 
the   collection   of  books   for   the   blind   In- 
cludes poetry,  biography,  fiction,  history, 
essays,  treatises  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
translations.      The    reader   has    merely    to 
i  consult  his  own   taste.     He  can  get  what 
he   wants,    from   a    prayer-book    to    Presi- 
dent   Roosevelt's    "Strenuous    Life."       As 
a    matter    of    fact,    practically    the    whole 
range  oZ   possible   subjects   has   been    cov- 
ered   in    the    books    already    sent    out.      In 
the  field  of  poetry  and  the  drama,  -Ham- 
let,"  "Macbeth"   and   "Julius  Caesar"— in 
the   Rolf  edition,    by   the   way— and   a   col- 
lection of  poems  by  Bryant.  Including  the 
"Thauatopsis,"  have  been  chosen.     "Ivan- 
hoe,"     Hawthorne's     "Twicetold     Tales." 
"Mosses     From     an     Old     Manse,"     "The 
House  of   Seven    Gables,"    "Cooper's   "Pi- 
lot"   and    "The    Last    of    the    Mohicans," 
Hale's  "Man   Without  a   Country,"     Mar- 
ion Crawford's  "Via  Cruces,"  Uichmond's 
"Dairyman's  Daughter,"   Boniface's   "Pie- 
cola"   and  Richard   Harding   Davis'   capti- 
vating dog  story,  "The  Bar  Sinister,"  have 
been  the  favorites  in  the  class  of  fiction. 
But   it   has   not  been   light   reading  that 
has  had  the  preference,  by  any  means,  for 
among    the    other    books    that    have    been 
sent    out    have    been    Emerson's    "Repre- 
sentative Mjii,"   Drunnnond's   Essays,    Ba- 
con's   "r.s>  >  s   civil    and    Moral,"   Pope's 
"Essay   on    Man,"    Miss    Xonge's    "Young 
Folks'    History    of    England,"    Whitman's 
"Story  of  the   Extinct  Civilization   of  the 
East,'.'  Guerber's  "Stories  of  the  Greeks" 
and   Baldwin's  "Old   Greek   Stories,"   Fow- 
ler's  "Julius' Caesar,   and   the   Foundation 
of   the   Imperial    Roman    System,"    "Cicero 
and    the    Fall    of    the    Roman    Republic  " 
Gage's  "Elementary  Physics,"  "The  Story 
of  Plants"  and  a  primer  of  psychology. 
How   Books   Are   Sent. 
A   good    many    of   the    requests    for   the 
books  have  come  directly   from   the   blind 
themselves,   and  are  marvels  of  clear,   ac- 
curate   typewriting.      And    the    burden    of 
nearly   every   note    Is    "I    am    sending   you 
a   list  of  the  books   that   I   would   like  to 
read,   and  as  soon  as  I  return  the  volume 
I     am     reading     please     send     me     another' 
without  delay."     One  writer  says   that   it 
is    so    hard    to   get    any    books    out    in    the 
country  where  she  is  living,   and  as  they 
are    her    main    dependence    she    hopes    the 
librarian  will  keep  her  supplied.     Another 
writer  expresses  appreciation  of  the  books 
that  have  been  received,  and  sends  a  list ; 
that  contains  the  following  titles— "David 
Copperfleld,"       "Francisco      and      Paoli  " 
"Miss  Yonge's  History  of  England,"  "The 
Bonny  Briar  Bush"  and  "The  Tales  of  the 
White  Hills." 

One  of  the   most  assiduous   readers   has 
had    12    books,    and    another    has    had    10 
while  a  third  has  had  !).     The  books  are 
I  securely    wrapped    in   heavy    mauila    paper 
land  sent  through  the  mails  like  any  other 
package.       The    requests      are      filled    as 
promptly    as    possible,    usually    within    an 
hour  or  two  after  they   reach"  the   library. 
but  if  for  any  reason  there  happens  to  be 
any   unavoidable  delay— the   book   wanted 
may    be    out.    or    the    mail    may    be    ]:, 
Mrs.   s.   M.   Grimes,   who  is  in  chargi    of 
the  "outside"  delivery  department  ot    the 
library,    is    sure    to   gel    a    note    of   protest. 
When    it   is   remembered   that   :i,l    of   these 
readers   aiv   either   out    some   distance    in 
the   country,    or   if   they    live   in    the   towns 
which    have    no    library    privileges    their 
anxiety    to   gel    the  books   is   not    at    all    f 
inarkable.     There   is   another   item    to  be 
considered,    too.    .-mi    one    thai     demon 
st rates   the   wisdom   of  this   extension 
the  library  facilities.     Books  hi    the  raised 
type,  whether  in  the  line  or  the  point,  are 
expensive,     costing    an    average    of    about 
$3.59  a  volume,   too  expensive  for  the  ma- 
jority of  readers   to   buy    many    in   a    year. 
The    library    has    acquired    its    collection 
gradually,    cither    by    purchase    or    by   gift 
as    in    the    recent    accession,    and    the    use- 
fulness of  the  books  is  increased  as  many 
times   as   there   are    readers. 

What  is  known  as  the  "outside"  de- 
livery system,  at  the  Pratt,  was  inaugu- 
rated three  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
quest received  from  an  institution  for  the 
regular  use  of  books  from  the  library.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  the  experiment 
worked  so  successfully  that  as  other  re- 
quests came  they  were   honored   a  is...    Now 


rf-lM     u,    ,'V<     ™)h  »«  "''thin  me 

centinl  library,   and  that  receive  and   re- 

from  Vh  "hk  '''"'  ,ntervals  8nPPHes  of  books 
r  m     he  ,„  Thfi  ins(h,ltiolls 

■"•■'■'.ehes  of  the  Fire  Department 
the  i  oliec  Department,  public  and  private 
and  parochial  schools,  Sunday  school 3 
church  missionary  societies,  the  woman's 
clubs  social  settlements,  the  YouJg  Sen's 
Christian  Association,  the  Johns  Hopkins 

..ffli    S-    f",  Fort    McHenry,    the    Bos, 
Office,     the    daily    newspapers    and    one    of 

the  department  stores,  which  secures  tin 
books  for  the  use  of  its  clerks 

Applicants   may    register   for  50,    100  or 
-00  books  at  the  discretion  of  the  library' 

ofth?hIUtC\regf9trlt,OM  011'y  one-half 
£«„„  'n,  "  bomwt'"  '""V  ">e  works  of 
fiction  The  applicants  make  out  their 
own  lists  of  books  from  the  general  cata- 
logue, and  send  the  fresh  lists  in  as  thev 

TherbUhe    hWk°   tbat   haTe    ^n   read5 

,  rhe  books  are  packed  In  small  cases,  and 

fn^,?e   VerCd  ln    Hlis   way   t0   the   club  or 
them,      ihe   books   may   be   kept   for   two 
weeks,  and  a  fine  of  two  cents  is  charged 
for   each   day   they   are   kept   beyond   that 
time.     The  library  has  a  contract  with  an 
express  company  for  the  delivery   of   the 
|  books,  and  a  charge  of  10  cents  "for  each 
case  is  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  dravage 
While  the   books   are  entirely   out  of  the 
control    of    che    library     while    they    are 
held  by  the  institutions,  one  of  the  strong- 
est   proofs    of    the    extent    to    which    the 
privilege -Is  appreciated  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that  It  is  the   rarest  occurrence  for 
|  the  library  to  lose  a  book  from  this  source 
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WEDNESDAY,    OCT.    25,    19C5. 
MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT. 


To  Be  Given  in  This  City  November  1 

by  Pupils  of  State     School     for     the 

Blind. 

Some  pupils  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Hartford  are  to  be  in  this 
city  on  the  evening  of  November  1, 
and  will  give  a  musical  entertainment 
in  Music  hall  on  Court  street. 

The  receipts  of  the  entertainment 
are  to  be  devoted  to  a  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  High  school  for  the 
blind,  which  will  probably  be  located  in 
Hartford.  The  entertainment  is  to  be 
repeated  in  several  otter  cities  of  the 
state. 

XEW    YORK    KEBALT), 
OCTOBER    22,    1905. 


BLIND  BOYS"  FOOT 


Despite  Handicap  the  Team  Played  a 

Dashing  Game  Against  Eleven 

Who  Could  See. 


RUSHED    AND    KICKED    WELL 


Tandem    Play   Was   a    Favorite— Some   of 

Their  Tackles  Bordered  on  the 

Marvellous. 


LoursviLLE,  Ky.,  Saturday—Eleven  blind 
boys,  representatives  of  the  Kentucky  In"- 
stitute  for  the' Blind,   contested  with  the 
Crescent  Hilt  eleven,  made  up  of  boys  who 
reside  in  Crescent  Hill.    The  game  was  as 
roligh  and  fierce  as  the  usual  run  of  foot- 
ball sames.    The  score,  25  to  0  in  favor  of 
Crescent  Hail,   does  not  represent  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  two  team?.  Although 
handicapped    by    sightless   eyes,    th«   boys 
of  the  Institute  eleven  executed,  with  al- 
most the  success  of  their  normally  sensed 
opponents,  mass  plays,  line  backs,  end  runs 
and  even  fake  plays.    It  was  a  remarkable 
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sight  to  see  liow  tiie  blind  boys  went 
the   game.     They    played   so   well   and  so 
orderly     that     chance     spectators     couU 
scarcely    be    induced    to    believe    that    the 
players  in  the  green  jerseys  -were  blind. 

The  rules  of  the  game  -were  somewhat 
modified.  The  ball  used  was  the  asso- 
ciation sphere,  instead  of  the  Rugby  oval. 
This  change  was  made  because  the  blind 
boys  have  to  be  guided  almost  entirely  by 
hearing,  and  would  be  at  serious  disad- 
vantage if  the  oval,  which  bounds 
Erratically,  were  used.  The  goal  kicking 
feature  of  the  regular  -game  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  quarter  back  of  the  oppos- 
ing team  was  required  to  call  "Pass!"  when 
be  made  che  signal  for  the  ball  to  be  put 
in  (motion.  This  was  done  so  as  to- give 
the  blind  boys  the  signal  to  charge.  In 
other  respects  the  game  was  not  different 
from  thai  played  by  college  elevens. 

Captain  Short,  of  the  blind  boys, 
toss  and  chose  the  kick-off.  The  instant  th'» 
signal  to  play  was  given  he  ran  forward 
and  raised  the  ball  In  the  air.  it  was 
caught  by  a  member  of  the  other  team, 
and  he,  with  his  mates  around  him, 
charged  down  the  field  toward  the  ! 
tute  goal. 

Guided   by    the   sound   of  the   trampling 
feet,    the   blind   players   threw   thorns 
In  front  of  the  moving  mass  and  effectually 
broke  it.     The  man  with  the  ball  attempted 
to   escape    around    the    end,    but   was    fol- 
1    by    Smith,    the    blind    quarterback, 
whose  quick  cars  had  detected   his  move- 
ment.    Smith    intercepted    the    flying    run- 
ner, and  after  getting  close  enough  1. 
and    tackled    him    in    the    most    appr 
fashion.    The  two   teams  then  lined  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  field,   the  blind  bo>  s  be- 
ing led  into  position  by  the  official 
ranging    themselves    by    calling    to   m 
on   the  team. 

Crescent  Hill  attempted  to  gain  by  buck- 
ing   :  but   was   met   with 
wall  resistance. 

Every  blind  boy  in  the  team  was  in  that 
scrimmage.    Those   in    the   line   held   firm, 
and    those    behind    plunged    with    all    their 
weight    in    the    direction    of    the   strui 
Bovs    with    sightless    eyes   and    bi 
good  eyes  piled  indiscriminately  upon 
other. 

Crescent     Hill     took     advani 
blind     pie  "id     gained     i    touchdown 

by   a   long    end   run.    It   was    in   that 
that  all  the  scores  were  made.    Each  time 
the  man  with  the  (ball  was  pursued  t  i 
goal  line  by  boys  with  sightless   e 
dng  hands. 

When    the    blind    boys   bad   the    ball    the 
was  different.     On   the  kick  ofl 

tly  for  the  thump  of  th.e  ball 
when  it  struck  the  ground  and  instantly 
sprang    in    th  <ion.     ln    th< 

tute    boys    were 
kick   off   following   Cres- 
cent  Hill's   first    touchdown    the   oppo 
era  lined   up  near  the  centre. 

•  X-P-R-O-X,"     called    Smith,     the    blind 

•  ball  to  Captain    Short,   wh  . 
into    the    line,    turning    his 
ached   it.     He  was  follow 
Short,   right  half   back,    and 
kins     left    half    back,    who    had    foil 
with  thein  hands  on  his  shoulders.     \ 
the   blind   tandem   hit   the   line  all    pushed 
and    pulled    with    utmost    strength.      Be- 
fore the  ball  was  stopped  ards  had 
been    gained. 

The  i    play   was    the    favoril 

the  Institute  bovs,  and  was  the  one 
worked  with  most  success.  Often 
blind  rt    and    Roni 

lntere  I  with  the  sightless  half  b 

bucks    were    made    by    • 
It  wa     a    remarkable  sight  to 

:nge      into      the      line      Wi 

lough  they  could  know  noth- 
were  going 

could    I- 

fered 

Another    remarkable     feature     was     the 

elapted     iheni- 

unerrlng 
i  was 

hall    whi 

.    d«- 
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:i  in    Shoi  i .    «  -is    in    evei  v- 
that   would   do   credit 
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FRIDAY,   OCTOBER    27,    1905 
WORK    I  OH  THi:  A  1)1  I.T  BLIND 

To  tie  rlpt: 

A    i  neia 

in     V  ore,  "1     the 

Twei.i  >ry   Club,    in   the  interest  of 

m;i)(i    .  provisions     for     (he 

adult   blii  <\  '  v  of  ."i  organi- 

i  in  London, 

whje.h      hall  heid    In    I  he   dire,  thm    ..l    Indus- 

trja|  .ho     are    able    tO 

work  and    vIki  -es. 

g„mi.   .,.  -d   an   pupils -over  twenty- 


at  the  Perkins  Institution.  The  adult  blind 
in  our  Commonwealth,  if  not  taught  how 
to  support  themselves,  become  an  economic 
burden  the  State  will  do  well  to  consider. 
The  foreign  bureau  provides  a  place  for 
industrial  apprenticeship,  and  when  one  Is 
fitted  for  any  position  the  agent  sees  a 
place  provided  for  him,  and  stands  behind 
him  till  his  time  of  probation  is  over;  and 
will  not  this  be  the  work  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  will  find  it  equally  her  duty 
and  pleasure  to  undertake,  as  well  as  the 
surest  way  of  economic  policy?  These  peo- 
ple are  able  to  work  and  willing  to  do  so, 
but  in  a  way  they  are  the  helpless  prison- 
ers of  their  own  physical  disability,  and 
need  advice  and  friendly  interest  as  to 
the  course  they  had  better  pursue,  were  the 
chances  given  them  for  industrial  training; 
hence  the  need  of  personal  friendly  interest 
and  sympathy.  That  they  "do  not  know 
what  they  can  learn  to  do,"  after  years  of 
vain  attempts  with  no  one  to  advise — "do 
we  need,"  says  Helen  Keller,  "a  stronger 
argument  for  an  industrial  agency."  To 
partly  meet  our  local  needs,  a  place  has 
been  provided  where  the  work  of  the  blind, 
who  are  doing  what  they  can  for  them- 
selves, where  supply  and  demand  may  meet 
and  a  limited  number  receive  a  home. 
An  organization  has  been  formed,  a  board 
of  directors  chosen,  and  an  act  of  incor- 
poration secured.  Mrs.  Mary  Fowler  of  the 
directing  management  has  had  much  ex- 
perience and  close  companionship  with  the 
blind,  having  taught  five  years  in  Dr. 
Campbell's  school  in  London,  and  on  her 
return,  several  years  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution in  Boston.  While  there  she  met 
Mr.  Fowler,  now  her  husband,  who  at  an 
'early  age  became  totally  blind;  there  he 
received  training  which  fitted  him  to  be- 
come a  piano-tuner,  and  began  that  em- 
ployment in  Worcester.  They  adopted  a 
blind  little  girl  who  had  neither  home  nor 
friends  to  care  for  her,  and  gave  a  home 
to  a  blind  friend  who  became  very  dear  to 
them.  This  friend  was  also  very  anxious  to 
have  established  a  home  for  the  aflult 
blind,  and  at  her  death  a  few  months  since 
Mrs.  Fowler  devoted  herself  with  renewed 
energy  to  the  cause  so  near  her  heart  and 
wished  that  when  established  it  should  be 
called  "Memorial"  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  this  friend. 

Blind,  in  Worcester,  estimated  at  11(5  in 
1905.  In  Massachusetts  in  1000,  4200, 
86  per  cent  over  twenty-one.  Two- 
thirds  are  not  young  or  strong  enough 
to  earn  their  own  living.  The  man- 
agers of  the  Worcester  Children's  Friend 
Society  are  more  than  glad  to  be 
able  to  serve  this  new  interest  by  giving 
rooms,  free  of  rent,  in  their  building  on 
Main  street,  and  the  very  valuable  co- 
operation of  their  long-time  beloved  first 
directors  on  the  new  board. 

Directors  of  the  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Blind:  President,  Dr.  J.  C.  Berry,  vice 
president,  Dr.  Julius  Garst;  clerk,  Judge 
William  T.  Forbes;  treasurer,  William 
Woodward.  Directors,  Mrs.  George  W 
Brooks,  Mrs.  George  A.  Barnard,  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Fowler.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  22  North 
Avenue,  is  the  authorized  solicitor  for  mem- 
bership at  one  dollar,  and  subscriptions  for 
memorial  fund,  which  may  be  sent  to  her 
address,    22   North   Ave.,    Worcester,    Mass. 

NEW  HAVEN   (CONN.)  JC'JRNAL 


FRIDAY,    OCT.   27,    1905. 
CONCERT  BY  PUPILS- 


h   dis- 


From    the    Connecticut    School    for   the 
Blind. 

The  citizens  of  New  Haven  will 
next  week  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  something  of  the  work  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  insti- 
tutions in  the  state. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November  1, 
the  pupils  of  the  Connecticut  School 
for  »he  Blind  of  Hartford,  arc  to  give 
an  entertainment  at  Music  hall. 

The  music,  of  which  the  programme 
ily   consists,   is    not    only   en    lya-b 
but  in  man:-.         pi    ts  remarkable.    The 
unity   winch  ha.--  tfeen   attained  by  the 
brass   baud   and    the  orchestraj    without 
the   aid   hi'   conductor's   naton,   or  in 
visible     li  ading.     Indicates     th 
careful    Instruction    in    rhythm;     . 

the  exercise   in  car   training  shows   thai 
many    of     the     pupils     pOBSees     alls 
lew    children    with    I 


have  obtained. 

The  exercise  in  .geography  with 
sectible  maps,  is  butone  of  the  many 
instances  which  might  be  shown  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sense  of  touch 
can  be  made   to   do   the    work  of  sight. 

The  proceeds  of  this  entertainment 
will  be  added  to  the  much  needed 
building  fund,  the  school  having  out- 
grown  its   present   limited   quarters. 

It  is  believed  that  New  Haven  peo- 
ple will  not  only  gladly  assist  a  wor- 
thy object  which  needs  their  aid,  but 
feel  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  an  institu- 
tion which  to-day  counts  four  New- 
Haven  children  among  its  beneficiaries. 
Tickets  for  the  concert  can  be  secured 
at  Treat  &  Shepard's,  837  Chapel 
street. 

The  programme  is  as  follows: 
1-  Seltction,   "Bohemian     Girl,"   Balfe, 

Brass  Band. 

2.  Piano   solo,    •'Sonata.    Op.   14,    No.   2, 
Scherzo,"    Beethovan;    Antonio    Mar- 
tone. 

3.  Exercise  in  Reading,  Agelia  Coffey. 

4.  Soprano  solo,  "Sweeteart,"  Rae; 
Alice  Hollowell. 

5.  Clarinet  duet,  "I  Would  That  My 
Love,"  Mendelssohni;.  William  O'- 
Brien and  Fred  Babcock. 

6-  "Under  the  Eagle,"  Wagner;  Brass 
Band. 

7.  Song,  "Peasant  Wedding  March," 
Sodermann;  Chorus. 

8.' Violin  solo.  "Bolero."  Weis;  An- 
tonio Martone. 

9.  Exercise    in    Geography. 

10.  Piano   solo,    "Seconde   Valse,"    God- 
.  ard;  Brass  Band. 

11.  "Little  Rose"     Waltz,     Prendiville; 
Brass  Band, 

12.  Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

13.  Soprano       solo,      "Fair       Lullaby," 
Beach;   Alice   Hollowell. 

14-  "Intermezzo  Russe,"     Franke;  .  Or- 
chestra. , 

15.  Song,  "The  Anchor  Watch,"  Geibel; 
Chorus.  .    . 

16.  "Hickory     Corners,"     Cone;     Brass 
Band. 


NEW3URYF0RT    (<V"AS-3.)   NEWS 
FRIDAY,    OCT.   27,    1905. 

CAUSES  BLINDNESS, 

Lynn    Painters   Kefuse    to   Use 
Wood  Alcohol,  y 

The  use  of  wood  alcohol  has  been 
condemned  by  the  painters',  decorators' 
and  paper-hangers'  union  of  Lynn,  and 
a  movement  has  been  started  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  other  labor  bodies. 

The  union  met  Wednesday  night  and 
decided'  unanimously  to  notify  the  bosses 
that  hereafter  the  journeymen  would 
not  use  wood  alcohol  in  their  work.  The 
liquid  is  used  to  cut  shellac  and  var- 
nish and  also  for  cleaning  walls,  but 
the  men  say  they  will  have  no  more  to 
do  with  it. 

in  case  the  employers  would  not  ac^ 
o  their  request,  some  of  the  union 
members  say  a  strike  will  come,  and 
they  have  already  started  a  movement 
among  the  other  trades  to  back  them 
up  in  case  of  trouble. 

tast  week  A.  L.  Bedell,  a  painter,  was 

stricken   blind  while  at   work,    and    the 

physicians   at    the  hospital     say  it  was 

from    the    fumes    of   wood    alcohol    with. 

i  in-  was  working.    Being  in  a  con- 

space,    the    fumes   did    not    escape 

tnd    Bedell's    eyes    were    filled 

wit l,    the   result    that   his  eyesight    was 

injured. 

Tl"  s  and  decorators  say  that 

di    Chicago    a    number   of  cases   of   men 
afflicted    with    blindness  have  oc- 
cur, cd  because  of  the  use  of  wood  alco- 

Im.i. 

"•  is  the  Intention  of  the  local  union 
Ke   the  question   to  the   legislature 

and  try  to  have  a  law  passed  prohibit-! 
tie  use  of  wood  alcohol  except  in 
in  cases  where  all  danger  to  health 

may  be  eliminated. 


mr* 


ral    firms    state   they   are    willing 

to   dis<     ntinue   the   use  of  wood   alcohol 

p  a  substitute  ran   be  found,  but   that 

if    the    i-eal    article    is    used    throughout 

work    it    would   mean    a   much   more 

ff^iflfit       -  - 

KEW    HAVEN    (CONN.)    UEADER 


SATURDAY,   OOT.   28.    190ft. 


MUSIC  BY  THE  BLIND 


CONCERT  BY-  PUPILS  OF  THE  CON- 
NECTICUT   SCHOOL.      lr\   I 


tVill  be  Given  at  TVIusic  Hall  Wednes- 
day Evening,  November  1— An  Inter- 
esting Program  is  to  be  Presented— 
Money  for  Building  Fund. 


The  citizens  of  New  Haven  will  next 
week  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  institutions 
in  the  state. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November 
first,  the  pupils  of  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind,  of  Hartford,  are 
to  give  an  entertainment  at  Music  hall. 

The  music,  of  which  the  program 
mainly  consists,  is  not  only  enjoyable 
but,  in  some  respects,  remarkable.  The 
unity  which  has  been  attained  by  the 
-trass  band  and  the  orchestra,  without 
the  aid  of  conductor's  baton,  or  other 
visible  leading,  indicates  the  most  care- 
ful instruction  in  rhythm;  while  the 
exercise  in  ear-training  shows  that 
many  of  the  pupils  possess  absolute 
jitch  such  as  few  children  with  sight 
have  attained. 

The  exercise  in  geography,  with  dis- 
Bectible  maps,  is  but  one  of  many  in- 
stances which  might  be  shown  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sense  of  touch 
can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  sight. 

The  proceeds  of  this  entertainment 
will  be  added  to  the  much  needed  build- 
ing fund,  the  school  having  outgrown 
its  present  limited  quarters. 

It  is  believed  that  New  Haven  people 
will  not  only  gladly  assist  a  worthy  ob- 
ject which  needs  their  aid,  but  feel  a 
certain  sense  of  responsibility  in  re- 
gard to  the  welfare  of  an  institution 
which  today  counts  four  New  Ha- 
ven children  among  its  beneficiaries. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  can  be  secured 
at  Treat  &  Shepard's,  837  Chapel  street. 

MATtTFORD    (CON!*.)    OOVHAT*T 


SATURDAY,    OCT.    48,    »»v». 

BLIND  CHILDREN 

PLAY,  SING,  RECITE. 

Remarkable    Exhibition    of    Magical 
Skill    by     Sightless    Pupils. 

Many  present  yesterday  afternoon 
at  a  musical  and  literary  entertainment 
given  by  pupils  of  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind  at  the  school  or 
Asylum  avenue,  were  astonished  at  the 
proficiency  displayed.  There  are  forty- 
five  blind  children  at  the  school  anc 
from  them  has  been  organized  a  brass 
band  and  an  orchestra  of  stringed  in- 
strument of  sixteen  pieces,  which  playec* 
yesterday  afternoon  some  very  difficul 
music  in  an  excellent  manner,  all  withoui 
the  aid  of  the  baton,  for  their  instruc- 
tor, George  H.  Marshall,  although  com- 
petent to  lead  with  that  symbol  of  au- 
thority, cannot,  of  course,  use  it  with 
blind  musicians. 


The  band  played,  perfectly  in  time  and 
tune,( selections  from  Balfe's  "Bohemian 
Girl,"  with  solos  by  several  instruments; 
"Under    the    Double    Eagle,"    by   Wag- 
ner; the  "Little  Rose"  waltz  by  Prendi- 
ville  and    "Hickory   Corners"    by  Cone. 
The  orchestra  gave  "Intermezzo  Russe" 
by  Franke.     The  members  of  the  band 
sang    Sidermann's    "Peasant    Wedding 
March,"     and     Giebel's     "The     Anchor 
Watch."     Piano  solos   were   played   by 
Antonio   Martone   and  Alice  Hollowell, 
the  former  giving  Beethoven's  "Sonato 
Op.  14,   No.  2,  Scherzo,"  and  the  latter 
"Seconde  Valse"  by  Godard.    Alice  Hol- 
lowell  sang   "Sweetheart"   by  Rae  andl 
"Fairy  Lullaby"  by  Beach,  and  a  clari- 
onet duet,    "I   Would   That   My  Love." 
by  Mendelsshon,  was  played  by  William 
O'Brien  and   Fred  Babcock. 

Antonio  Martone  played  on  the  violin 
"Bolero"  by  Weis.  Exercises  in  reading 
were  conducted  by  Miss  Revely,  "who 
also  conducted  some  exercises  in  physi*- 
ology.  Miss  Young  led  the  children  in 
exercises  in  geography  and  the  answers 
were  generally  prompt  and  correct.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  was  the 
exercise  in  ear  training  in  which  the 
children  would  tell,  "quick  as  a  wink,'' 
the  component  notes  of  a  chord  struck 
on  the  piano,  and  would  identify  imme- 
diately any  note  struck  on  the  instru- 
ment. ( 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  work  by 
the  little  blind  people  in  Sloyd  carpen- 
try, knitting  and  sewing,  which  includ- 
ed tool  boxes,  kitchen  tables,  piazza 
settees,  small  Morris  chairs,  etc.,  which 
showed  that  the  children  have  consider- 
able constructive  ability  and  mechani- 
cal ingenuity. 

The  entertainment  is  to  "be  repeated 
at  Music  Hall,  New  Haven,  on  the  even- 
ing of  November  l,.and  at  the  residence 
of  Judge  Morris  B.  Beardsley,  Bridge- 
port, on  November  14.  Judge  Beardsley  j 
has  sent  out  150  invitations  to  his 
friends. 


EAGLE 

SUNSHINE  KINDERGARTEN 
10  TEAGH  BLIND  CHILDREN 


Novel     Philanthropic     Enterprise 

Started  in  Society's  Nursery 

on  Gates  Avenue. 


SIMPLEST  METHODS  ARE  USED. 


Little  Unfortunates  Are  Quick  of  Per- 
ception and  Many  Learn  "With 
Astonishing  Rapidity. 


A   philanthropic   enterprise,   novel   in   the 
character  of  its  work  and  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  this  city,  was  opened  on  last  Wednes- 
day  by   the   International    Sunshine   Branch 
for  the  Blind,  at  620  Gates  avenue,  in  con- 
nection   with    the    Nursery    and    Home    for 
i  Blind   Children.     Ever   since   the   establish- 
ment of  this  home,  a  year  ago  last  Febru- 
ary, the  managers  have  realized  that  a  train- 
ing school,  or  kindergarten,  for  these  little 
unfortunates  was  a  vital  necessity,  and  they 
have    labored    faithfully    with    that    end    in 
view.     Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Cynthia 
Westover   Alden,    president   of   the   Interna- 
jonal  Sunshine  Society,  and  her  assistants 
t   the  nursery,  together  with  the  kindness 
f  individuals  and  the  generosity  of  differ- 
it  branches   of   the    Sunshine   Society,   the 

kindergarten  has  been  established  in  com- 
fortable quarters  and  with  all  of  the  neces- 
sary furnishings  and  equipment.  A  large 
room  in  a  house  several  doors  from  the  nur- 


sery R~as  been  secured  for  the  purpose  and 
has  T>een  put  in  good  order  and  thoroughly 
renovated;  the  walls  are  covered  with  artis- 
tic paper  and  the  woodwork  is  freshly  paint- 
ed, while  several  good  pictures  and  casts 
add  to  the  appearance  of  the  room. 

Through  the  efforts   of  Mrs.   J.   L.    Austin, 
a  piano  has  been  presented  to  the  kinder- 
garten, a  gift  that  is  a  source  of  the  great- 
est appreciation  and  enjoyment  on   the  part 
of   the   children,    and       the     furniture     was 
bought  with  the  proceeds  of  a  fair  given  by 
two  young  women  at  Bay  Side,  members  of 
the  International  Sunshine  Society.      To  all 
appearances,    the    kindergarten   is   equipped 
and  arranged  Just  as  one  for  ordinary  chil- 
dren would  be.      On  one  side  of  the  room  is 
a  long,  low  table,  with  small  chairs,  while  in 
one  corner  is  a  low,  round  table  so  construct- 
ed that  the  teacher  sits  in  the  center   and  at 
this    table    are    placed    the    beginners,    who 
have  had  no  training  whatever,  and  scarcely 
know    what    to   do   with   their   hands.       Only 
two  or  three   of  these  untrained   little   ones 
can   be  managed  at   one  .time   by  a   teacher 
A   large  sand  table  is  also  included  in     the 
furnishing  of   the    room,    and   there    a,e     he 
numerous  balls,  blocks  and  beads  of  differ! 
ent   sizes   and  shapes   that   are  part  of  the 
ordinary  kindergarten  equipment.       For  the 
present  the  children  are  enjoying  some  very 
unusual    music    from    a    set    of    sleigh    bells 
kindly    loaned    by    the       Home      for      Blind 
Women.     This  consists  of  an  iron  frame    on 
which      are      suspended      sixteen      rows'    of 
sleigh  bells,  each  row  perfectly  pitched,  and 
tne   whole  corresponding  to   two  octaves   on' 
the   piano.       A  slight   touch   will  cause     the ; 
bells  to  sound  and  they  are  played  in  a  won- 

w«  fmM°nSr  by,Miss  Loulse  Smith'  who?S: 
herself    blind,    and    js    connected    with      the.' 
Home    for    Blind   Women.       Miss     Smith    la- 
also  giving  her  services  as  a  teacher  h    the 
kindergarten,   and   will   not  only   teach     the 
children  the  use  of  their  hands    with  an  11 
Preciation     of     the     helpless^s!    of      ter 
charges,   as  probably  no   teacher  wi?i   *ttl 
|  can  attain,  but  she'will,  ffSSfflf  &  & 

PofntesvsfLarf   0,d    en°ugh    the   New   York 
Point  system  of  reading  for  the  blind 

Ume  onfth^61'"^^  S'ght'  but  at  th*  same 
thwe  mtiP  hr8'iheuPfessibIy  Pitifu1'  ^  see 
cables  ilmos  £  children-  e^e  of  them 
an  ntell S°n  t  w»?'ng  „t0  handle  thi^s  in 
through    th  !  •  SenYe    ^     absorbing     ideas 

give  an  idea  of  motion;  then  they  are  ejvm 

with0rheavvCa.d&  ,aDd  ia'ge  ™*&%r&l  d 
wun   heavy    woolen   thread,    and    thev   soon- 

hoai3  untnVh*16  needle,  thr°ugb  consecutive 
shane  „f  thel  Can  feel  on  the  card  the 
shape  of  the  pattern  outlined.   .  The  simnlest 

them3  «hnJef,ClrC!tS   °r   squares   outuS?  o» 

snane  of  \?IT  thT  the  Children  Iearn  the 
snape  of  circles  and  squares;  then    as  thev 

progress    the  designs  become  mor     clmpli- 
a'pef,  afnd  elaborate,   until  it  is  really  won- 
frnm  U  °    c0»sider    the    ideas    they    receive 
Z  £\>eSK  raieevd  Patterns.    They  also  learn 
tZ    llS  £eads'  beSinninS  with  wooden  beads 
in    the    shape    of  spheres   and    cubes;    then 
smaller^  beads,  until  they  become  quite  ex- 
pert.    Blocks   of  different  sizes  and   shapes 
give   them   many   new    ideas    and   the    sand 
table    furnishes    them    infinite    amusement. 
The   children    sit    at    the  -tables    and    work 
with  their  hands  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
play  or  march  or  sing  for  half  an  hour,  alter- 
nating in  this  way  during  the  morning  from 
9  until  12. 

In    addition    to    Mies    Smith    there    are    a 
teacher  of  singing,   who  is  also  the  accom- 
panist, and  three  trained  kindergartners.  Miss 
;Knowlton  is  the:  head  kindergartne'r  and  all 
of  these  teachers  give  their  services  volun- 
tarily.    It   is   a   revelation     to   hear     these 
sightless  children  sing.     After  their  march- 
ing exercise,  in  which  they  keep  remarkably 
good  step,  although  each  little  child  has  to 
hold  on  to  the  one  in  front  of  it  in  order  to 
keep  in  line  and  the  pathos  of  it  is  almost 
overwhelming,    they  are  led    to   their   little 
chairs,  placed  in  a  circle.  ■  Misa  Mulhollahd, 
the  singing  teacher,  touches  a  chord  on  the 
piano  and  in  perfect  time  and  good  tune    at 
the    top    of      their      unmistakably      healthy 
lungs,   they  sing   song,  after  song,   with  all 
the  energy  of  which  they  are  capable.     One 

I  does  not  often  see  a  happier  face  than  that 
of  the  little  Italian  girl,  6  years  old,  who, 
with  her  head  cocked  on  one  side  like  a  small 
bird,  and  her  mouth  opened  to  its  fullest 
extent,  enters  into  the  singing  with  the 
whole  of  her  happy  little  soul.  For  these 
children  are  happy;  those  that  have  been 
taught  and  trained,  at  least;  more  so,  doubt- 
less, than  many  children  who  are  not  so 
afflicted. 

It  is  hard  to  Tealize  the  difference  between 
the  blind  child  who  has  been  trained  to  help 
itself  and  the  one  who  has  not,  until  one 
watches  for  a  few  moments  the  efforts  of  the 


«L6- 


teacher  who  has  the  untrained  children  in 
charge.  By  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents or  those  who  have  the  care  of  blind  chil- 
dren, they  are  too  often  allowed,  through  au 
excess  of  pity,  to  become  totally  helpless,  or 
rather  they  are  never  taught  to  be  anything 
else.  They  are  fed  and  dressed  and  un- 
dressed just  as  though  they  were  helpless  in- 
fants and  this  care  soon  amounts,  strange 
to  say,  to  almost  criminal  negligence  for, 
without  the  use  of  the  hands,  the  mind  re- 
ceives no  impressions  and  the  result  is  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  unfortunate  child  de- 
generates into  a  semi-imbecile  condition. 

The  first  thing  taught  at  the  kindergarten, 
therefore,  is  control  of  the  hands,  and  this 
is  often  discouraging  work,  if  the  child  is 
9  or  10  years  old.  After  this  is  mastered, 
however,  the  teaching  of  the  average  child 
Is  comparatively  easy  and  always  interesting 
work.  At  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  -where  blind  children  are  admitted  for 
{  their  education  at   the   age  of  8  years,   only 


z#zammmmmm®m. 

I  those  are  received  who  have  been  so  trained 
as  to  be  table  to  take  care  of  themselves,  so 
that  if  a  child  has  been  neglected  its  fu- 
ture, so  far  as  education  by  the  state  goes, 
Ik  practically  hopeless.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
kindergarten,  therefore,  to  prepare  all  of 
the  blind  children  that  it  is  able  to  reach 
for  their  future  education,  as  well  as  to 
amuse  and  instruct  them  while  they  are 
small,  and  not  only  children  of  the  very 
poor,  the  ones  who  are  in  a  way  dependent 
on  charity,  but  all  blind  children  regardless 
of  their  circumstances. 

The  advantages  of  kindergarten  training 
I  and  daily  association  with  other  children 
who  arc  similarly  afflicted  practically  opens 
up  a  new  life  for  the  child  that  is  blind,  and 
it  1s  earnestly  hoped  that  this  kindergarten 
will  be  regarded  as  any  other  school  and  not 
as  a  strictly  charitable  institution,  if  it  Is 
not  i   regular  pupil, 

arr;i;.  a    :  ma)'  he  mai  iiich  it  may 

sons  only,  and  the  managers 
of  the  kindergarten   will   also  be  glad   to  re- 
illdren   who  ari>  crippled  aa  well 
as   blind.     Thei  e    Is    i  ntly,  so 

pitiably    ;  a   that   th  willing 

to  r>  the  various  stories  of  the  llt- 

puplls  po    to  prove.     Two   or   the   bright- 
promising  children  in   the  kinder- 
from    Randall  where 

they  had  been  sent  simply  because  there  was 
place    for    them,       Had    they    been 
normal   children  they    would   have  been  pro- 
i    for   in   sorue   homo  or  Institution,    but 
i  was  no  place  but  the  alms- 
•  they  would  no  doubt  have  de- 


Blind  Children,  at  Their  Lessons. 


f^oped  into'  helpless  imbeciles  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Sunshine  Society.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
the  state  authorities  have  become  interested 
in  the  nursery  and  after  the  1st  of  next 
January  dependent  blind  children,  instead  of 
going  to  the  almshouse  will  be  sent  to  tne 
nursery  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Aside  from  the  unusual  character   of  the 
kindergarten,  visitors,  who  incidentally    are 
always  welcome,  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  the  individual  children.    Two  of  the 
little   boys    are   twins,   both   almost    totally 
blind.    Another  lost  his  s-lght  from  the  effects 
of  spinal  meningitis.    He  is  a  strong,  hand- 
some child  and  one  of  ttoe  best  pupils.    The 
most  interesting  child  in  the  kindergarten, 
however,  is  a  girl  9  years  old,  who  was  taken 
into  the  nursery  only  a  few  weeks  ago.     She 
is  absolutely  untrained  and  shows  the  lack  of 
mental  discipline  to  a  pitiful  degree,  but  she 
is  a  wonderful  musical  prodigy  and  Is  able 
to  repeat   without  a  mistake  any  tune   she 
has  heard.    Her  touch  is  good  and  her  time 
correct,  and  this  peculiar  faculty  for  music 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  everything  else.    Her  case  Is 
a  most  interesting  one  and  there  are  great 
possibilities  in  the  child  that  will  doubtless 
develop  with  correct  instruction. 
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The  Children  That  Have  Been  -Received  at  the  Home  Eecently,  and  One  of  the  Teachers. 
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5LIND  GIRL  15  IN  CHARGE  OE  THE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  EOR  THE^BLIND 
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Beryl  H.  Clarke,  Who  Has  Not  Seen  Since  She  Was 

Five  Years  of  Age,  Has  Prepared  a  Complete 

Card    Index    in    New  York— Can    Get 


Any  Book  Wanted  from  Shelves. 


1 


NEW  York  city's  first  Pttbllo  Li- 
brary for  the  Blind,  which  is  now 
housed  in  the  Pacific  Branch  of 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  at 
Fourth  avenue  and  Pacific  street, 
la  a  place  of  marvols  for  those 
who  can  see  and  a  place  of  joy 
hose  who  cannot.  Sitting  at  its  prin- 
cipal desk  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  may  be  found  a  little  woman  of 
comely  face  and  figure  whom  a  stranger 
would  not  believe  sightless  were  it  not  for 
the  if  act  that  her  wide  open  oribs  wander 
us  she  talks  and  dwell  as  often  upon 
vacancy  aa  upon  objeots  that  would  fix 
their  gaze  for  a  time  were  they  sensitive 
to  ordinary  light. 

Features  full  of  life  and  expression  re- 
spond   to    each    thought    uttered    by    the 
•visitor  and  eyes  as  bright  and  round  and 
as  full  of  reflected   lighlt  and  of  color  as 
those  that  see    dance  with  feeling  aa  she 
converses;     but,  .  alas!     the     nerves    that 
spread  out  over  the  retina  behind  the  still 
perfect  lenses  are  paralyzed  and  are  in- 
oaipable  of  transmitting  to  'the  otherwise 
haadfthy  and  active  brain  the  images  which 
find  no  sensatllve  film.    When  a  child  Miss 
(Clarke  could    see.     She   remembers   many 
things   her  yo-untf  eye's  beheld.    How  the 
«lght  faded  from  them  or  why  is  a  rnvstexy 
which  her  parents  and  her  physician  and 
'distinguished  specialists   who  have  exam- 
ined her  at  various  times  never  could  ex- 
plain.   One  day  her  mother  discovered  that 
I        ohild  oould  no  longer  see.    There   had 
no   Illness— no  outward   sign  of   the 
change  that  had  come— but  all  the  bright- 
jnees  of  the  world  was  eclipsed  for  the  time 
.  iff. 
Beryl  was  placed  In  the  New  York  In- 
istttution   for  the  Blind  in  order  that  her 
(little  bands  might  be  taught  to  "see,"  and 
]  there,   In  a  course  of  ten  years  of  study 
under  patient  and   loving  teachers  of  the 


peed 


'New  York  point  eystom  of  printing  and 
writing  for  the  touch,  she  learned  to  read 


and  write  with  an  accuraoy  and  a  speed 
that  surprised  those  Who  (have  not  ob- 
served how  the  loss  of  one  sense  quickens 
and  sharpens  another.  Beryl  H.  Clarke 
then  went  to  her  home  with  nothing  to  do 
but  to  study  the  comparatively  few  books 
at  her  command  and  to  gain,  toy  the 
sense  of  touch  and  hearing,  such  other  in- 
formation as  she  oould  of  the  world  and 
what  was  transpiring  about  her.  Time 
came,  after  her  mother's  death,  five  years 
ago,  when  she  longed  for  a  broader  field 
of  usefulness  than  her  home  with  her 
uncle  to  Seventh  etreelt  afforded,  and  she 
undertook  aa  a  labor  of  love  to  teach1 
elderly  blind  persons  to  read.  Later  a 
new  field  for  her  labors  was  opened  when 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Tregear  established  in 
Brooklyn  her  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind 
Babies.  Miss  Clarke  became  a  kindergar- 
ten instructor  in  this,  establishment  and 
undertook  without  compensation  to  aid 
the  afflicted- children  to  whom  Mrs.  Tre- 
gear  had  given. a  home. 

When  the  old  library  for  the  blind  in  tne 
Church  of  the  Messiah  was  taken  over  py 
the  oKy,  less  than  a  year  ago,  and   was 
established  in  the  new  building  in  Fourth 
avenue,    Asa   Don     Dickinson,     who     wa« 
in    general    supervision    of    the    new    de- 
partment, began  looking  about   for  some 
competent    blind    person   to    instruct    pa. 
trons  of  the  library  and  to  read  to  them 
occasionally  from  books ;  published to  ra^od 
characters.    His  attention  ™?a^ected  to 
Miss  Clarke,  and    after  an  Interview  with 
her  'he  recommended  her  employment   to 
?he   chief  librarian,   and  Mr    HU1  pa^ed 
the  recommendation  on  to  *h*,Bo*™<i0*| 
'•Trustees.    Mlsa  Clarke  was  employed  ns  a  I 
!  pXtLner,    and  at   the   end  of  the  term 
I  for  which  she  had  been  employes    a  reso- 
lution   approving    her    work    and    recom- 
'  mending  lis  continuance  was  •dopt*d  with- 

°UMla,Xrke  N,.  -^ never  to  her^fe  f£, 
ao  blessed  as  when  she  learned  that  she 


would-be"  IblflTTo  earn  something  for  her- 
self. All  her  teaching  and  all  her  labor, 
prior  to  her  employment  in  the  Library  for1 
the  Blind  had  been  gratuitous.  When  she 
■felt  that  she  had  become  self-supporting 
she  experienced  an  exaltation  of  spirit  that 
she  had  never  before  known,  and  when  she, 
realized  that  Mr.  Dickinson  was  gradually1 
extending  her  work  and  broadening  her 
usefulness  in  the  branch  for  the  blind,  so 
that  she  practically  ranked  as  an  assistant; 
librarian,  her  Joy  became  almost  boundless,  i 
Under  his  gentle  encouragement  she  began, 
to  catalogue  the  660  volumes  in  the  library 
and  to     memorize     their    places    on     the' 

shelves.  She  printed  with  her  little  stylus,! 
resembling  a  blunt  awl,  a  card  index  cata- 
logue of  all  the  books  and  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  sixty-two  pa- 
trons of  the  department.  To  her  sensitive 
fingers  these  are  as  simple  and  as  readable 
as  are  the  oatalogues  in  ordinary  print  to 
other  assistant  librarians.  She  has  also 
'memorized  the  titles  and  positions  on  the 
shelves  of  all  the  works  In  the  New  York 
point  section,  so  that  the  visitor  who  may 
call  for. any  book  In  the  section  will  see  her 
walk  straight  to  the  shelf  on  which  it  rests, 
pass  ber  hands  rapidly  over  the  volumee 
from  left  to  right,  and,  drawing  the  right 
one  forward  a  little,  run  the  Index  finger 
of  her  right  hand  lightly  over  tiie  raised 
print  label  to  verify  her  selection  and  tl 
smilingly  offer  'him  the  volume  for  which) 
he  asked.  The  space  of  the  volume  re- 
moved is  left  vacant,  and  If,  as  to  the  case 
■of  a  Herald  reporter's  test,  the  same  vol- 
ume ds  called  for  again,  the  librarian  hav- 
ing been  made  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
restored  to  the  shelf,  the  accuracy  of  the 
girl's  reading  is  put  to  a  severe  trial  This 
was  especially  confusing,  as  there  was  an- 
other volume  bearing  the  same  title  which 
was  second  in  a  »et  of  two. 

Miss  Clarke  again  walked  to  the  ehelf 
and  passed  her  hands  over  the  book*  upon 
it   as  before.    Coming  to  the  vacant  place 
she  passed  over  It  to  the  next  book,  care- 
fully  felt  the  New  York  point  label,   re- 
peated the  operation  with  each  succeeding 
volume  to  the  end  of  the  shelf,  shook  her 
■head  and  returned  to  the  first  book  in  the 
j  row,  read  its  title  and  those  of  the  others 
jup  to  the  vacancy  and  then  smilingly  an- 
nounced,   "I  have   the   second   volume   of 
that  work,  but  the  first  is  not  In  its  place. 
It  is  in   the  room,   however,   and   I   shall 
I  soon  find  it  for  you."    She  then  walked  to 
a  table    close  to  which  the   writer  stood, 
!  found  the  book,  passed  her  finger  over  its 
j  label  and  held  It  forth  with  the  remark, 
I  "Here  It  is.     The  last  person  to  examine 
it  failed  to  return  it  to  the  shelf,  as  he1' 
said    he    would!"    The    rebuke    was    de-; 
served,     and    her    pardon    was    promptly 
craved  for  and  smilingly  granted. 

"I   am   very  glad   to   see  .you,"   la  this 
cheerful  little  woman's   greeting  to  each 
visitor.    A  stranger,  having  been  told  she 
is  sightless,   invariably  starts  at  this  re- 
mark and  stares  at  her,   half  wondering 
if  she  really  does  not  see.    Lack  of  a  fixed 
direction  in  her  gaze  soon  convtooes  the 
doubter,  although  she  may  say  frequently, 
"The  most  intelligent  blind  person  I  have 
ever"seen,"   or  deliver  herself  of  another 
thought    ending  with  the  same  words.    To' 
her  touching  anything  that  others  examine 
by   the  aid  of   vision   is    "seeing"    It.     If, 
■however,   she  derives  an  Impression    that 
naturally  comes  to  the  brain  through  one 
of  the  other  senses  she  invariably  uses  the 
correct  expression.     "I  can  feel  that  your 
hand  is  cold,"  or  "I  can  hear  the  rumble 
of  carts  to  the  street,"  she  will  say,  or  "I 
smell  the  fragrance  of  that  rose,"  but  "I 
'see'  there  are  but  four  cents  left  of  my 
dime,"  or  "I  'see'  you  laughing  at  my  en- 
thusiasm."   Whatever  she  learns  by  other 
senses  that  others  learn  by  sight  she  says 
she    "sees,"    but    whatever    others   would 
learn  through   the  same  sense  that  con- 
veys the   thought   to  (her  own   mind  she 
feels,  or  hears,  or  tastes,  or  smells.     One 
of  the  most  acute  memories  of  her  child- 
hood is  of  color,  and  she  says  the  greatest 
deprivation  of  her  sightlessness  Is  that  no 
other  sense   can   supply   those   vivid  and 
pleasing  impressions  of  the  past. 

ftDss  Clarke's  card  index  of  raised  dots 
Is  one  of  the  strongest  possible  proofs  of 
the  superiority  of  the  New  York  point  sys- 
tem of  printing  for  the  blind.  The  card 
exposed  in  the  photograph  bears  in  this 

alphabet    the    following    words: "L -■    32 

Bennett  D  Newton,  'Life  and  Her  Chill 
dren.'  "  Some  of  the  titles  of  the  books  for 
the  blind  are  very  Inaccurately  rendered 
In  an  effort  to  make  them  brief,  and  this 


(probably  Is  one  of  the  instances.    Besides 

there  aro  no  less  than  five  systems  In  the 

little  public  library,  and  same  of  'them  are 

read  very  Imperfectly  by  the  best  educated 

of  blind  persons.    This  book  Is  one  of  the 

odd  and  little  read  prints  In  the  collection 

J  and    may   bear  a  garbled   title  translated 

Into  New  York  point  by  some  person  not 

thoroughly  familiar  with  the  print  of  the 

I  text   far  back  in  the  history  of  the  col- 

'  lction. 

In  no  other  system  than  New  York  point 
would  the  preparation  of  such  a  catalogue 
without  costly  embossing  paraphernalia 
have  been  been  possible.  New  York  point 
possesses  the  merit  of  being  a  writable 
language  with  the  simple  appliances  of  a 
stylus  and  a  brass  rule  "With  rows  of  de- 
pressed squares  mounted  on  a  board  for 
holding  the  rule  and  paper  in  place,  the 
whole  being-  termed  the  "slate  and  stylus." 
Since  the  raised  dots  are  made  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  paper,  writing  in 
New  York  point  Is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
reading,  the  lines  being  written  on  the 
slate  from  right  to  left,  and  each  character 
turned  about.  To  write  llteraliy  requires 
that  one  shall  know  the  alphabet  back- 
ward as  well  as  forward. 

Notwithstanding  the  slow  process  of 
producing  manuscript  In  this  way  Miss 
Clarke  has  Just  begun  to  write  In  New 
York  point  as  an  addition  to  the  library 
"The  Lady  or- the  Tiger,"  her  little  maid 
and  companion,  Josephine,  reading  the 
story  to  her  from  a  volume  of  ordinary 
print  as  she  writes.  Pour  page3  of  the 
work  were  finished  at  the  time  of  a  Heb- 
ald  reporter's  visit.  Mr.  Dickinson  is 
very  proud  of  the  prospect  of  adding  to 
the  works  In  the  library  by  such  means,  | 
but  Miss  Clarke  says  the  work  must  be; 
very  limited  if  she  is  compelled  to  do  It 
>by  the  hand  process.    She  is  hopeful  that 

she  may  be  able  some  day  to  own  one  oi 
the  rapid  writing  maohlnefl  resembling  a 
typewriter  made  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bossing In  New  York  point. 

Brooklyn's  Public  IJbrary  for  the  Blind 
contains  only  120  volumes  of  New  York 
point  print,  270  volumes  of  Boston  Una 
print,  fifty-eight  volumes  of  the  Mcon 
system  print,  fortynflve  volumes  of  Amer- 
ican Braille  and  three  volumes  of  English 
Braille.  Mr.  Dickinson  reads  aloud  from 
ordinary  books  To  a  class  of  blind  au- 
ditors on  Wednesday  afternoons  from 
three  o'clock  until  four,  and  another 
reader  performs  a  similar  service  on 
Saturday  afternoons  during  the  earns 
hours.  "Sentimental  Tommy"  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  oontlnued  reading  on  Wednes- 
days at  present  and  a  short  story  and  a 
poem  axe  added  to  the  regular  Instalment 
jfrom  the  longer  story  to  vary  the  monot- 
ony of  the  sitting.    . 

Officers  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  issue  free  weekly  tickets  to  the 
patrons  of  the  library  through  its  man- 
agement, and  have  favored  the  unfortu- 
nates with  several  trolley  rides  about 
the  borough  during  the  autumn  months. 
Miss  Clarke  says  they  "saw"  much  that 
was  interesting  on  each  of  these  trips.  The 
sprightly  little  assistant  librarian  was  in* 
vited  by  the  Brooklyn  members  of  the 
New  York  State  library  Association  to 
share  their  outing  of  one  week  near  the 
end  of  September  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  and  the  Invitation  Included  Jo- 
sephine, who  was  Miss  Clarke's  "eyes" 
for  the  trip  to  Lake  Placid.  Miss  Clarke 
says  they  never  before  "saw"  such  grand- 
ly beautiful  waters  and  rocks  and  forests. 
She  climbed  Whiteface  Mountain  in  spit* 
of  protests  by  the  others  and  says  the 
view  from  that  altitude  was  the  most 
magnificent  she  has  ever  "seen." 

new  n*Y*n   WW*;*,*  M«irrm 


Sunday,  per.  as.  i»«*. 

The  people  of  New  Haven  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  this  week  to  see 
what  is  being  accomplished  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Hartford,  which 
is  generously  aided  by  the  state.  The 
concert  arranged  for  at  Harmonie  hall 
should  appeal  strongly  to  our  people 
and  call  them  forth  from  their  homes 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  noble 
men  and  women  who  are  working  all 
the  while  to  help  the  blind  in  a  practi- 
cal way.  Only  those  who  know  these 
unfortunate,  from  whom  the  sights  of 
nature  are  shut  out,  realize  how  much 
a  little  personal  consideration  of  them 
means. 


SPRIKGF1ELD    (MAS®.)    REPUVWICAtt 


MONDAY,  OCT. 


*-. 


J;uss_el1 ,  of 

r,ense 

■etfjeld 


The  blind  musician.  H.  W. 
Springfield,  who  has  been  refuse 
by-  Marshal  Stebbins,  appeared  In 
Saturday  and  remained  on  Park  square 
through  *he  afternoon  and  evening.  It  is 
understood  that  in  case  of  complaints  be- 
ing made  he  will  be  refused  permission  to 
play    in    town. :     KJlA^ 

WRJN&FfELD   (MASS.)   WORN.  UNION 


MONDAY/,  OCT.  30,  19«i>. 

Amusements  of  the  Blind.      k 

With  closed  eyes,  two  young  men  in 
the  blind   asylum   were   playing   chess. 

The  board  they  played  orf'nad'the  black 
squares  raised  and  the  white  ones -sunk- 
en,  while  the  black  pieces  were  rough 
and   the  white  ones  smooth. 
"Give  us  this  handicap  on  account  of 

I  our  blindness,"   said   one  of  the  young 
men,  "and  we  will  play  as  quick  and  ac- 

«  curate  a  game  of  chess  as  anybody. 
Give  us  checkers  and  a  checker  boa,rd 
constructed  on  the  same  plan,  and 
there,  too,  our  playing  will  equal  yours. 
"I  would  rather  be  blind  than  deaf," 
he  went  on.  "Blindness  doesn't  rob 
you  of  much.  The  blind  are  excellent 
anglers.  They  play  a  good  game  of 
euchre  or  poker,  or  bridge.  They  use 
cards   that  have  embossed  pips. 

"The  blind  are  good  runners,  good 
gymnasts.  In  our  last  sports  the  hun- 
dred yards  were  done  in  under  12  sec- 
onds, and  on  the  horizontal  and  paral- 
lel bars  the  giant  swing,  the  corkscrew, 
the  straight  arm  balance  and  the  An- 
ger balance  were  executed  in  a  way 
that  elicited  salvos  of  applause."— [New 
York  Press. 

NEW    HAVEN    (CONN.)    PALLADIUM 


MONDAY,  OCT.  30,  lauo. 

Concert    for    Blind    Students.* 

A  music  and  literary  entertainment 
by  pupils  from  the  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind  of  Hartford,  will  be  given 
in  Music  hall  next  Wednesday  evening. 
The  croeram  will  include  16  numbers 

NEW  HAVEN   (OONP1.)  JOURNAL. 


TUiWUAX,  OCT,  31,  1908V 
(BLIND  STUDENTS  TO  ENTERTAIN. 


Much   Interest   in   State   School   Affair 
To-Morrow  Evening. 

A  delightful  entertainment  will  be 
given  by  the  students  of  the  Connecti- 
cut School  for  the  Blind,  in  Hartford, 
in  Music  hall  to-morrow  (Wednesday) 
evening,  and  a  big  audience  will  at- 
tend, judging  from  the  interest  taken 
in  the  event. 

The  decided  talent  of  the  performers, 
as  well  as  their  sad  affliction,  combine 
to  form  a  strong  and  widespread  in- 
terest. The  band  and  orchestra  are 
finely  drilled,  and  these  children,  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  that 
beauty  which  is  seen,  have  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  which  is 
heard,  and  throw  their  whole  soul  into 
music. 

Among  the  New  Haven  students  at 
the  school  are  William  O'Brien,  Ger- 
trude Baird  and  Angela  Coffey.  The 
work  of  the"  school  includes  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  branches,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc., 
and  a  comprehensive  course  in  manual 
training,  shop  carpentry,  basket  work, 
knitting  and  crochetting  and  sewing. 
The  music  department  is  much  sought 
and.  the  lessons  in  piano,  singing,  vio- 
lin, reed  and  brass  instruments  thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 


bThe  physical  department  is  not  for- 
tten  and  thirty-four  of  the  thirty, 
ven  enrolled  pupils  take  gymnastics. 
The  brass  band,  which  is  the  newest 
addition  to  the  musical  life,  has  aroused 
great  enthusiasm. 

For  these  children  to  lead  the  hap- 
piest lives  a  new  site  for  the  .school  is 
eesential  and  it  is  to  swell  the  building 
fund,  which  has  already  been  started 
by  contributions,  that  the  entertain- 
ments are  being  given. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  New  Haven  to 
aid  in  the  good  work  by  patronizing  the 
entertainment  to-morrow  night,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  sale  of  tickets  will  be 
very  large.  . 

ff A  R  T  fr  3  n  D    (CO  P.'  f i  ;> .  TT7.7E*. 


TTJESDAX  OCT,  31,  1905. 
The  Ideal  Concert  company  of  Hart- 
ford    composed    entirely    of   blind    mu- 
sicians, will  give  a  concert  in   Cheney 
hall  to-morrow  night.  ^  f 

NEW  HAVEN   COONN.)  JOURNAL. 


WEDNESDAY,   NOV.   L  1905. 
BLIND  TO  ENTERTAIN. 


ssr 


Concert  in  Aid  of  •  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Music  Hall 
This  Evening. 

Our  readers  are  reminded  of  the  ex- 
cellent   entertainment    to    be    given    at 
Music  hall  this  evening  in  aid  of  the 
Connecticut    School    for    the    Blind    at 
Hartford,  full  particulars  of  which  were 
given    in    previous    issues.      The    pro^ 
gramme  will  be  carried  out  by  pupils 
of  the  school,  and  it  is  needless  to  state 
that  the  object  for  which  the  concert  is 
given  is  a  worthy  one  and  ought  to  be 
liberally  supported.    The  concert,  more- 
over, will  be  thoroughly  enjoyable,,  . 

LEWISTON    (1WE.1    «UN. 


WEDNESDAY,   NOV.   1,   J905. 

f      FOR  THE  BLIND.' 

Witl  J.  Ryan  in  Lewiston  in  Interest 
of  Worthy  Institution— Some- 
thing About  Ryan. 


William   J.    Ryan,   soliciting  agent 
tl-i'e  Maine   I  ►«   Eoi    the   Blind   waa 

Jin  Lewiston  yesterday  in  the  interest   of 
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a    living 
in   behnl 

Bl  i) 

have  similar 
p  >ints  out  thai  Maine 
i]    |       the  dea 
I)    aud    for    those    who    have   criminal 

•     Six    years    ago    F.    E.  mad  ■ 

nt   of    >  ehalf   of   the   Na- 

il for  the  Blind  at  Wasulng- 
Mr.    Ryan    met    him    then    and    be- 
came idea.      The   pr   - 

i   is  the  result]  He 
■    legislature    of    JOOfi 
n  appropriation  for  the  build- 
it'  a   wmkshop.     Th'-e 
on    financial   affairs,   to   which 
was   referred,   r<  ported  'referring 
•:ir..  Meanwhile  Mr. 
a    large    lot    of    land 
juiil     ii  ted     the     hist  initio-,]     with 

1!   n.     ■  \.    Drew,    speaker   of   the  j 

Col.   T\    K.    Booth  by  J 
Hon.  Charles  II.  Randall.  Vice  l'res-. 
>nts,  Calvin  ('.  Knapn,  clerk,  and  liar-- 
vy  Bnl  I  Some  of  the  most 

men   in    the   State  are  on    the 

UTS'. 

It  is  the  intention  to  erect  a   workshop 
•    land    secured    with    departments 
for  broom,  basket,  caning;  mattress  mak- 
ing.    Subscriptions  are  solicited   towards 

land  for  this  purpose  and  on  Feb.  1, 
;\  ,  will  be  given  in  the  city   hftll 

in  Portland  in  aid  of  the  project.  Hel-, 
en  Keller  and  Charles  K.  F.  Campbell; 
•Yiee  President  of  tire  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  wilt  I 
lleh-n  Keller  and  Mr.  Campbell 
may  speak  in  Bangor  later.  •Special 
rates  will  he  had  on  all  railroads  to  the 
concert.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to 
the  treasurer.  Harry  Butler,  at  the  Port- 
land Trust   Company.  Portland.  Me. 

Mr.  Icfen  a^ks  that  all  blind  people  in 
the  StateNtho  have  not  sent  their  names 
to  him,  do  sl^t  once. 

HAVERHILL    («A»».)    fcAXBTTm. 


Our 


Dumb 


Animals 


WEDNESDAY,   NOV.   1,   1905. 

SALEM  DEPOT,  N.  H. 

Prof  Maynard,  the  talented  blind  mu- 
Iclan  of  Boston.  Mass.,  gave  a  concert  m 
Kim  hall  last  evening.  He  Wis  assist - 
•d  ".v  his  granu  daughter.  Miss  Ruth  Ack- 
•rman  Miss  Ruth,  although  but  G  years 
rfa*<i     rroved  herself   a   most   charming 

ttle  soloist.  Prof.  Maynard  is  a  musician 
!f  wonderful  ability  and  delights  his  audi- 
:nee  whenever  he  goes. 

NEW   HAVEN    (fiONN.)    Ft"3!STER. 


WEDNESDAY,    NOY.    1,    1905. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  enter- 
tainments ever  given  in  this  city  will 
take  place  in  Music  hall  this  evening, 
when  the  children  from  the  Connecti- 
cut School  for  the  Blind  of  Hartford 
will  give  a  musical  al*P  literary  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  high  school  for 
the  blind,  which  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  located  in  Hartford.  Among  the 
New  Haven  students  at  the  school  are 
William  O'Brien,  Gertrude  Baird,  and 
Angela  Coffey,  all  of  whom  appear  in 
the  program  arranged  for  this  evening, 
and  which  was  printed  in  last  ounday's 
Register. 

There  are  45  blind  children  at  the 
school,  and  from  them  has  been  or- 
ganized a  brass  band  and  orchestra 
of  stringed  instruments  of  16  pieces 
which  plavs  difficult  music  excellently. 
The  great  talent  of  the  little  musicians 
combined  with  their  sad  affliction  has 
caused  widespread  interest,  and  a  large 
audience,  will  assemble  at  the  hall  this 

evening.  •,. 

On  Tuesdav  evening,  November  14, 
the  entertainment  is  to  be  repeated  at 
the    residence     of    Judge       Morris       B. 

Beardsley,      of       Bridgeport.         Judge 
rdsley  has  sent  out  150   invitations 
0   his   friends. 


IN  HIS  NAME. 

THE    SELF-SACRIFICING     GENEROSITY     OF     A 

POOR    SHOP-GIRL. 

There  are  a  few  noteworthy  actions  in 
life  that  are  not  heralded  in  the  morning 
papers,  and  there  are  a  good  many  people 
who  do  not  telephone  for  the  reporters 
when  they  do  noble  deeds.     We  give  an 

i  rmt  JH1C6 

It  was  a  cold  dark  evening,  and  the  city 
lights  only  intensified  by  their  sharp  con- 
trast the  gloom  of  the  storm.  It  was  the  I 
time  when  wealthy  shoppers  are  eating 
their  hot  dinners,  when  the  stores  are  clos- 
ing, and  when  the  shop-girls  plod  home, 
many  too  poor  to  ride,  tired  with  the  long 
day's  standing  and  work. 

One  of  the  shop-girls  we  have  alluded  to 
was  hurrying  home  through  the  slush  after 
a  hard  day's  work.  She  was  a  delicate  girl, 
poorly  dressed,  and  wholly  unable  to  keep 
out  the  winter's  cold  with  a  thin  fall  cloak. 
One  person  noticed  her  as  she  hurried 
along.  She  was  evidently  very  timid  and 
self-absorbed. 

A  blind  man  was  sitting  in  an  alley  by  the- 
pavement,  silently  offering  pencils  for  sale 
to  the  heedless  crowd.  The  wind  and  sleet 
beat  upon  him.  He  had  no  overcoat.  His 
thin  hands  clasped  with  purple  fingers  the 
wet,  sleet-covered  pencils.  He  looked  as  if 
the  cold  had  congealed  him. 

The  girl  passed  the  man,  as  did  the  rest  of 
the  hurrying  crowd.  When  she  had  walked 
half  a  block  away  she  fumbled  in  her  pocket, 
and  turned  and  walked  back. 

For  a  moment  she  looked  intently  at  the 
vendor  of  pencils,  and  when  she  saw  that 
he  gave  no  signs  she  quietly  dropped  a  ten- 
cent  piece  into  his  fingers  and  walked  on. 

But  she  was  evidently  troubled,  for  herl 
steps  grew  slower. 

Then  she  stopped,  turned,  and  walked 
rapidly  back  to  the  dark  alley,  and  the  man 
half  hiding  in  it.  Bending  over  him  she 
said  softly,  "  Are  you  really  blind  ?  " 

The  man  lifted  his  head  and  showed  her  his 
sightless  eyes.  Then  with  an  indescribable 
gesture  he  pointed  to  his  breast.  There 
hung  the  dull  badge  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said  humbly. 
"  Please  give  me  back  my  ten  cents." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  answered,  and  held  out 
the  coin. 

She  took  out  her  purse.  It  was  a  very 
thin  one.  It  contained  but  two  silver  dol- 
lars, one-third  of  her  week's  hard  earnings 
—  all  she  had.  She  put  one  dollar  of  it  into 
his  hand  with  the  words: 
"Take  this  instead,  for  the  dear  Lord's 

sake,  and  go  home  now.  You  ought  not  to 
sit  here  in  this  bitter  wind  and  sleet." 
Then  she  turned  her  steps  homeward,  pity- 
ing the  wretched  man,  and  thinking  that  no 
I  one  had  seen  her. 

Thinking  no  one  had  seen  her  ?    God  had 
j  seen  her;    and  one  man,  who  to  his  dying 
day  will  never  forget  the  act. 

Youth's  Companion. 


SALEM     (V.ASS.)    NEWS. 
WEDNESDAY,  NOV.   1,  1905 

BLIND  PIANIST  > 
AT  THE  CONCERT 


The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist church  gave  an  entertainment  in 
the  church  vestry  last  evening.  There 
was  a  good  sized  attendance  and  an 
enjoyable  programme  was  success- 
fully presented.  The  principal  per- 
former was  J.  W.  Maynard,  the  blind 
musician  of  Boston.  Born  blind 
though  he  was,  he  has  perfected  him- 
self in  the  art  of  piano  playing,  to  a 
degree  that  might  well  excite  the  envy 
of  anybody  with  perfect  sight.  H  s 
selections  were  played  with  a  marvel- 
ous perfection  of  execution  and  tech- 
nique, while  the  expression  was  al- 
most faultless.  His  selections  were 
of  the  semi-classic  order,  with  at 
times  a  dash  of  popularity. 

Miss  Elsie  Woodbury  of  Beverly,  a 
talented  young  elocutionist,  gave  sev- 
eral recitations  which  were  admirably 
done  and  which  delighted  her  hearers. 
Miss  Marguerite  Morse,  a  soprano 
soloist,  contributed  several  enjoyable 
numbers  to  the  programme.  She  has 
ian  excellent  voice  which  she  uses  in- 
telligently and  with  quite  a  degree  of 
skill. 

Altogether  the  concert  was  a  splen- 
did success.  The  proceeds  will  go 
toward  the  church  debt. 

Inquirer 

TJ.O. 

■E3      :,  1S05 

LECTURE  FOR  THE  "BLIND. 

Miss  Emily  Collins  gave  a  mosMnt°rest- 
ing  talk  at  the  Public  Library  'yesterday 
afternoon  for  the  blind  of  the  city.  She 
ha*=  made  several  visits  to  different  parts 
of  Europe  and  told  about  the  countries  and 
the  current  political  events  that  are  making 
history  and  shaping  the  destinies  of  Rus- 
sia. England,  Germany  and  Turkey.  She 
explained  the  recent  English  treaty  with 
Russia  and  the  negotiations  going  on  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  for  the  pur- 
chase by  England  from  Germany  of  the 
German  colonies  on  the  east  coast  of  Af- 
rica. The  probable  outcome  of  the  dispute 
of  the  Powers  over  Turkey  and  its'dismem- 
berment  was  foretold.  / 

WESTFIELD   (MASS.)   TIMES. 


THURSDAY,    NOV.    2,    1905. 

—The  blind  flute  player,  who  was  bar- 
red from  the  streets  of  Springfield,  by  the 
city  marshal,  appeared  on  Westfield's 
streets,  Saturday,  and  did  a  lively  bust: 
ness,  all  day  aud  evening.  His  wonderful 
memory  of  tunes  gives  him  a  repertoire 
of  endless  variety,  and  he  seems  to  play 
•iust  as  well  with  nilrl  flnfirr^ wwiM 

NEW    HAVEN    (CONN.)    R««irTE«. 


THURSDAY,   NOV. 


190; 


Fully  600  people  attended  the  enter- 
tainment given  in  Music  hall  last  even- 
ing by   the   pupils  of  the  Connecticut 

School  for  the  Blind.  It  was  a  very 
sympathetic  audience,  a  fact,  which  oi 
course  the  blind  children  with  their 
keen  sensibilities  felt  instantly,  ..nd  to 
which  they  responded  by  doing  their 
very  best.     The  program  was  interest- 


mm 


ing  from    beginning    to   end,   and    tne 

»o]  has  gained  a  goodly  number  of 

friends  by  the  very  clever  work  of  its 

pupils. 

Miss  Alice  Hallowell.  the  versatile 
young  musician,  shaied  the  honors  of 
the  evening  with  Antonio  Mentone,  the 
boy  violinist.  Miss  Hallowed  plays 
piano,  the  flute  and  the  violin,  be- 
s  being  the  possessor  of  a  splen- 
did sop.ano  voice.  She  has  a  voice  of 
excellent  range  and  volume,  yet  very 
-sweet.  Both  her  songs  were  repeat- 
ed and  an  encore  was  demanded  after 
her  piano  solo. 

Antonio  Mt  ntone  is  a  younp  violinist 
of  gre>ut  uuent  and  his  "Bolero,"  by 
Wels  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
He,  too,  lesponded  to  the  demand  for 
an  encore.  Master  Mentone  haa  a 
strong,  pure  sympathetic  tone,  and 
shows  excellent  training. 

The  brass  band  did  splendid  work 
and  amazed  every  one  by  such  perfect 
time  and  rhythm  without  the  aid  of 
a  conductor's  baton.  Miss  Angela  Cof- 
Eey  of  this  city  gave  an  interesting  ex- 
hiouion  of  reading  by  raised  letters 
,  and  William  O'Br.en,  also  of  this  city, 
shared  honors  with  Frederick  Bab- 
cock  in  a  pretty  clarinet  duet. 

The  children  returned  to  Hartford 
at  the  close  of  the  concert. 

LEWISTON    (IWE/)    *UN. 


THURSDAY,  NOV.  2,   1905. 

— VVtHitww-  .».  R-van  n*  f>vrt*nndimmi 
liciting  agent  for  the  Maine  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  stated  to  The  Sun  yes- 
terday that  he  was  receiving  good  en- 
courngeuieut  in  this  city.  He  had  a 
good  supply  of  the  Maine  Fanner's  Al- 
manac, making  his  annual  distribution. 
Mr.  Ryan  states  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  have  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler speak  ir  Lewiston  a  little  later 
in  the  season. 
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We  have  never  bad  a  very  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  for  securing  the 
point  paper  for  the  embossed  writing; 
and  yet  we  have  sometimes  gotten  a 
very  excellent  quality  of  manilla 
paper  from  the  dealers  in  the  nearby 
cities.  At  other  times  we  have  been 
very  poorly  supplied,  and  that  too, 
as  1  understand,  at  very  high  charges. 
The  writer  has  interested  himself  to 
find  out  something  about  the  sup- 
plies of  this  kind,  and  has  had  some 
success.  Both  the  New  York  School, 
Cor.  34th  St.,  and  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  and  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
iigree    to    furnish  paper    to    persons 


ordering  it  from  them,  but  1  suspect 
it  is  rather  to  oblige  buyers  than 
otherwise. 

After  some  correspondences  in 
which  I  succeed  in  making  our  wants 
understood,  we  have  recently  obtain- 
ed excellent  papers  for  the  purpose 
from  Messrs.  Wilkinson  Bros.  &  Co  , 
No.  220  and  222  3rd  Ave.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  The  goods  we  finally  decided 
upon  are  described  as  manilla  paper, 
No.  1.  30x40—100  lbs  to  the  ream  of 
480  sheets,  at  five  cents  a  pound. 

For  our  use,  we  had  these  sheet 
cut  to  the  size  of  Uxl3i,  making 
nine  pages  to  the  sheet,  fitting  our 
point  desk  slates  finely.  The  paper 
is  cut  without  waste  and  without 
extra  cost,  and  comes  to  us  in  fine 
condition.  Our  first  order  was  for 
two  reams,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
ordered  some  wrapping  paper  for  the 
franking  of  books  through  the  mails. 
There  has  spring  up  a  considerable 
movement  of  books  from  our  library 
to  blind  readers  through  out  the 
state,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  a 
suitable  paper  for  the  purpose. 
Wilkinson  Bros.  &  Co.,  sell  us  'buck- 
skin wrapping  paper  at  four  cents, 
and  it  answers  admirably. 

With  our  new  slates  and  fresh 
good  paper,  we  find  all  our  tasks 
easier.  How  hard  it  is  to  get  on 
without  material.  One  can  some- 
times be  helped  to  imagine  what  it 
was  for  the  Israelites  to  be  denied 
straw  in  ^heir  brick  making.  It 
helps  on  tlie  business  of  life  in  every 
department  to  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  straw  for  our  tale  of  brick. 


Fire  Drill. 


ao 


Of  all  the  terrors    of  the    night    or 
day  there  is  none  of  common    occur- 
rence to  compare   with  the  alarm    of 
fire.     "Catch     thief!"    Burglars!"   or 
even  ''Murder!"  have  no  such    power 
to  stir  the  emotions    and  rouse  to  in- 
stant action.      The  exemption  of  the 
country  villages  from    fires,  which  is 
almost  proverbial,   often    lulls    to    a 
security  that  occasionally  has  a  rude 
awakening.      Years    pass  by   in    this 
quiet  town  of  ours   without  a  single 
cry  of  "Fire;"  but  now  and  then  one 
occurs  to    remind  us  of  the  possibili- 
ties that  lie  in  that  direction.     Only 
two  weeks  ago  a  large  dwelling  house 
was  burned  to  the    ground  in    broad 
day  light,  and  the    excitement  of  the 
large  crowd  that    assembled  to    help 
and  look  on  revealed  only  too  plain- 
ly what  the  terror    would  have    been 
if  the  fire   had   occurred  at  the    same 
hour  of  the    night.     A    providential 
rain  came  to  the   help  of   the    neigh- 
bors, or  their  property    would    most 
likely  have  gone    too;  but  as  it    was, 
no  other  building  was  injured.     The 
inadequate  water    supply    puts   the 
town  at  the    mercy    of   any    careless 
child  or  fool  who    may  drop  a  match 
where  it  can  do    mischief.     And  yet, 


■fn  the  history  of  the  town  of  more 
than  140  years  there  has  uot  been  a 
fire  that  Las  consumed  more  than 
one  house  at  a  time,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes. 

In  the  thirty-six  years  of  the  Insti- 
tution's history,  we  have  not  had  a 
single  destructive  fire.  Nothiug  be- 
yond a  hole  through  the  floor  under 
a  neglected  stove,  or  some  such  trifl- 
ing thing  of  the  kind,  that  served  to. 
show  what  risks  we  always  run;  but 
how  mercifully  we  have  been  cared 
for.  I  suppose  a  building  of  its  size 
could  not  be  found  in  the  country 
that  is  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  flames  as  ours  would  be,  if  a 
fire  should  occur. 

The  plan,  or  rather  the    absence  of 
plan  according  to    which  the  several 
parts  of  the  main  building  have  been 
joined  together   at    widely    different 
times    and     by    different    carpenters 
and  builders  is  an  invitation  to  some 
such  accident,    and    we    have    been 
wonderfully  blessed  in  the  past  with 
an  exemption    from    fire    that  ought 
to  have  taught  us  care    by  this  time. 
The  fire  drills  that  are  so  common  in 
other  institutions  might   have  a  mes- 
sage for  us.      We  have    some  fire  es- 
capes; but   how  many   of  our   blind 
pupils  know   where     they    are,   what 
they  are  for,    and  how  to  use    them? 
When  the  best   is    said  for   our   dear 
old  house,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
it  is  a  death  trap,  or  would  be  in  case 
of  a  midnight   fire.— at    least    might 
be. 

"The  Washingtouian,"  the  organ 
for  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  for  Washington,  states 
that  they  too  have  fire  drills  and  that 
recently  they  emptied  their  buildings 
in  a  minute  and  thirty  seconds.  It 
is  the  impression  of  the  conductor  of 
these  pages  that  Supt.  Argo  can  do 
better  than  this  with  his    pupils. 

The  fire-drill  was  very  successful 
last  week.  The  pupils  appeared  not 
to  ave  forgetten  how  to  make  the 
quickest  time  possible  in  getting  out 
of  the  buildings. 

—  Col.     Iribex. 
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SPECTATOR. 


October  21,  1905.1 

CONCERT,    LECTURE,    AND    THEATRE    TICKETS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "Spectator."] 
Sir, — Tou  have  generously  asked  me  to  give  an  account  of  the 
founding  in  America  of  the  Free  Tickets  Bureaux  for  the 
Blind. 

Some  years  ago  my  sister  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  near 
some  blind  boys  at  a  concert.  Our  pleasure  was  doubled  by  their 
added  delight  in  the  music.  The  house  was  poorly  filled.  The 
empty  seats,  the  blind  boys'  great  enjoyment,  and  the  thought  of 
the  army  of  blind  who  rarely,  if  ever,  have  the  satisfaction 
of  going  to  an  entertainment,  led  to  the  simple  question :  Why 
should  not  the  blind  who  are  fit  to  appear  in  public,  but  who  are 
too  poor  to  afford  such  pleasures,  have  in  every  community  the 
advantage  of  using  unsold  tickets  for  concerts,  &c.  ? 

This  idea  led  to  the  founding  of  two  bureaux  in  New  York  and 
a  third  in  Boston,  whence  free  tickets  for  musical  and  dramatic 
entertainments  are  distributed,  from  a  carefully  classified  list,  to 
blind  persons  whose  tastes  are  noted,  and  who  must  be  personally 
known  to  the  distributing  committee.  The  recipients  of  tickets 
include  many  self-supporting  individuals,  teachers,  musicians, 
tuners,  upholsterers,  &c,  who  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  offered  to  them.  The  poorest  will  make  sacrifices  to 
save  car  fares  and  to  buy  boot-blacking  to  add  lustre  to  his 
appearance  at  the  entertainments. 

From  one  bureau  over  two  thousand  tickets  have  been  given 
out.  The  desire  to  secure  them  has  had  far-reaching  results,  and 
many  apparently  degraded  Mind  people  have  made  successful 
efforts  to  become  respectably  tidy,  and  have  finally,  by  virtue  of 
their  appearance,  been  placed  upon  the  books  of  the  bureau. 
Owing  to  the  intellectual  interest  thus  awakened  some  blind  have 
learned  to  read.  One  young  musician,  whose  sole  protection  was 
a  drunken  father  who  had  pawned  his  son's  mandoline  for  drink, 
applied  for  concert  tickets  at  the  bureau.  On  account  of  his 
slovenly  appearance  he  was  refused ;  but  after  heroic  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  himself  he  received  tickets  for  an  o  ratorio.  He  soon 
applied  at  the  library  for  membership,  learned  to  read,  and  with 
his  now  recovered  mandoline  is  on  the  road  to  a  self-respecting, 
self-supporting  life. 

The  educational  side  of  this  scheme  has  been  so  evident  that 
the  New  York  Public  Library  has  offered  to  carry  on  the  work 
there. 

In  co-operation  with  the  blind  teaching,  the  lending  libraries, 
the  missionary  societies,  and  the  generous  subscribers  to  enter- 
tainments and  others,  a  similar  bureau  in  London  should  not 
fail  to  be  helpful  in  doing  good.  A  committee  is  now  being 
formed  of  most  influential  persons,  among  whom  I  will  mention 
the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Tennant,  Chairman 
of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
the  Countess  of  Bective,  and  Lady  St.  Helier.  The  temporary 
secretary  is  Baroness  Arild  Rosenkrantz,  38  Cheyne  Walk,  who 
will  be  glad  to  give  information  to  any  well-wishing  inquirer 
about  the  progress  of  the  work  in  London. 

Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  writer,  in 
her  brave  and  touching  book  called  "  Optimism  "  says  that  to  be 
an  American  is  to  be  an  optimist.     An  optimist  not  only  looks  on 
the   bright  side  of  the  question,  but  wishes  all  waste  matter  to 
be   turned  to   a  force   productive   of   good.     This  is    what   the 
American   Ticket    Bureaux   for    the    Blind   have   done,   and  a3 
Emerson  says  that  "the  American  is  only   the  continuation  of 
the   English   genius,"   it  is   to   be   hoped  that  in  the  Mother- 
country  this  Yankee  notion  may  take  root,  and  may  bring  joy  to  j 
a  very  appreciative  and  intelligent  section  of  the  community. 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c,  Winifred  Holt. 

P.S. — No  extensive  funds  are  required,  but  a  small  amount  is 
necessary  for  the  usual  running  expenses  of  an  office.  Contri- 
butions for  this  purpose  may  be  sent  to  the  bankers  for  the 
"Concert,  Lecture,  and  Theatre  Tickets  for  the  Blind,"  Sir 
Charles  Macgrigor,  Bart.,  and  Co.,  25  Charles  Street,  St.  James's 
Square,  S.W. 

[We  are  glad  to  give   Mis3   Holt   an   opportunity  to  lay 

this    excellent    scheme    before    the    public.       The    idea    of 

organising  the  waste  spaces  at  concerts  and  other  musical 

entertainments   for  the   benefit   of    the   blind   is    as   kindly 

as    it   is    ingenious,   and    the   fact    that    it    has    proved    a 

practical  success  in  New  York  and  Boston  offers  assurance 

that  it  will  succeed  here. — Ed.  Spectatar.~\ 
•  j f 
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Royal  Bund   Astmjm  and  School A  meeting 

of  tho  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  and  School  was  hold  at  58  NrcoJaon  Street, 
Ediaburf/h,  wstcrday  afternoon— tho  Rev.  Thomas 
Burns  presiding.  Before  proceeding  with  the 
ge»eral  business  of  the  meeting  the  Chairman 
tflhwlod  to  the  aWh  of  Misa  Flora  Stevenson.  Six- 
entered  the  servico  of  the  Board,  he  said,  it, 
December  1897.  and  held  ofliea  til]  1903,  and  again 
she   was   jw-eleetod    in   1'  hekl   office   until 

her    d'-ath.         Ii-r    interest    i  OStitutioO    wa» 


specially  devoted  to  her  work  amongst  the  young 
m  tne  Mouse  Committee,   and  during  her  whole 
connection    with   them   she    was    a    moat    valuable 
member  of  that  Committee.    She  took  an  interest 
not  only  in  the  educational  work  that  was  carried 
on    tnere,    but    in    all    those    other    affairs    which 
petonged  eo  much  to  the  sphere  of  her  woman's 
influence.     He  moved  that  an  expression  of  their 
joss  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and 
tnat   an   excerpt   of  the   minute  be  sent-  to   Miss 
a™X  btowns°o-     Mr    David    Dickson    seconded, 
and   the  motion    was   adopted.     The   minutes  bore 
m  connection  with  the  King's  Scholarship  exami- 
nation that  Miss  Adams  and  Miss  King  had  both 
passed,    that    they    were    now    anxious    to    proceed 
to  the  examination  for  certificate,  and  desired  that 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  their  behalf  that  they  might  sit  the  exami- 
nation m  Edinburgh.      It  was  agreed  to  make  the 
application    desired.       The    Chairman    thought    it 
very  creditable  that  their  only  two  representatives 
pad   passed   the  examination,    which   was   the   first 
at    the    kind    held    in    Scotland.     The    minutes    of 
tne    finance    Committee    intimated    receipt    of    a 
transmitting   order  on   the   Citv   Chamberlain   for 
fcoO,    as    the   sum    voted    by    the   Magistrates    and 
uouncd  to  the  institution  out  of  the  Government 
jrant  (residue)  for  technical  education   for  1904-05 
in  reply  to  an  application  for  a  share.     The  Chair- 
man said  that  the  grant  to  them  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment  by   tho   Town   Council   that   the  educa- 
tional   work    that    was   being    carried    on    by    the 
institution  was  being  appreciated.     The  Chairman 
intimated   that   Lord   Haddington   would   visit  the 
institution    to-day    and    present    some    prizes    and 
rifts  which  he  had   promised   on  tho  occasion   of 

us    nrevinus   visit. 
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MERR10N   BLIND  ASYLUM  CONCERTS. 


The     annual  concerts     in  aid  of  the  Blind 
Asylum,  Merrioii,  will  take   place   this  even- 
ing   and    to-morrow    evening    in    the    Round 
Room    of  the  Rotunda.     This   very  excellent 
charity,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  has  long  been  prominent  among  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  Dublin.     As   many 
as  tyu  blind  women  and  girls  are  permanent 
inmates  of  the  institution.     Their  ages  range 
from  4  to  90,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note,  as 
illustrating   the   excellent   care    given    to   the 
inmates  in  the  institution  and    also    the  fre- 
quent longevity  of  the  blind,  that  the  second 
last  death  recorded    in   the  Asylum  was  that 
of   an      old   woman    who     bad    reached      the 
patriarchal  age  of  98.     The  good  humour  and 
patience    of    people   afflicted   by    blindness   is 
ateo  conspicuously  seen  among  these  inmates. 
They  chat  and  laugh,   and  ply  their  needles 
industriously   at    knitting  and   darning.      In- 
deed, the  interest  they  take  in  the  latter  work 
is  remarkable.     The  nuns  get  large  orders  for 
stockings,  etc.,    from  the  Hibernian   Military 
School  and  certain  of  the  large  city  clothing 
firms,   and  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to 
indulge  in  some  little  useful  work  sustains  the 
spirits    of   the    poor     inmates     immeasurably. 
Needless  to  say,  however,  the  work   done  in 
this  way  provides  for  only  a  very  small  portion 
of   their    upkeep.      The    institution   is    mainly 
dependent  on  public  charity,  and  hitherto  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  the  nuns  has  ever 
been    generously    acknowledged.      The    blind 
are  instructed*  in  various  useful  ways,  and  are 
also  taught  reading  by  the  raised  letter  sys- 
tem.      Musical  instmction,  too,  is  imparted. 
It   is  interesting  to  note  that  the  adventures 
of  Sherlock   Holmes  have  been,    through   this 
medium,  read  with   perfectly  furion.s  interest 
by  the  inmates,  and  the  character  of  Sherlock 
and      Professor    Moriarty   are    hotly    debated 
daily, and  their  next  moves  conjectured.  Dickens 
also   is  held  in  high   favour.     A  curious  thing 
about  the  blind  is  that  they  are  highly  imagi- 
native, and  when  brought  out  into  the  gardens 
and  grounds  of  the  institution  and  the  flowers 
and   trees  described  to    them,  they  appear  to 
picture  up  the  scene  vividly,  and  they  vividlv 
retail    the    whole      thing   to  the  others    after- 
wards.    They  also  can  appreciate  tire  health- 
fulness  and  cheerfulness  of  sunshine,    though 
their  blindness  may  be  so  utter  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  even  an  impression  of  light. 

At  the  concert  this  evening  tho  Lord  Mavor 
and  Lady  Mayoress  will  be  present,  and  'to- 
morrow evening  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  will  attend. 
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NSTW  HAVEN   (OONN.)   .'OUKNAL- 


T1IURSDAY,    NOV.    2,    1903. 

DELIGHTFUL  OCCASION 

TOOK    PLACE     LAST    NIGHT     AT 
MUSIC  HALL. 


Given  by  Talented  Pupils  from  the  Con- 
necticut School  for  the  Blind — Highly 
Enjoyed  and  Appreciated. 

An  appreciative  audience  attended 
the  musical  and  literary  entertainment 
given  by  the  pupils  from  the  Connecti- 
cut School  far  the  Blind  at  Music  hall 
last  evening. 

Among  the  many  excellent  features 
of  the  evening  were  the  delightful  solos 
of  Alice  Hollowell,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. Her  voice  has  a  wide 
range,  is  very  sweet  and  filled  the  large 
hall,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  do. 

The  violin  solo  by  Antonio  Martone 
was  very  well  executed.  There  were 
many  children  in  the  audience  who 
were  held  spellbound  by  the  wonderful 
work  of  other  less  fortunate  children. 
The  geography  lesson  was  most  inter- 
esting. The  children  were  given  dis- 
sected maps.  After  feeling  of  the  par- 
ticular piece  he  had  the  child  would 
tell  the  name  of  the  country  and  the 
capital. 

The  exercises  in  ear  training  consist- 
ed in  the  teacher  playing  chords  or 
striking  at  random  any  notes  on  the 
piano,  which  the  children  quickly  told. 
Little  Angelia  Coffey,  of  this  city,  read, 
by  means  of  the  raised  system,  an  ex- 
ercise concerning  the  love  of  Lowell  for 
nature. 

William  O'Brien  and  Frederick  Bab- 
cock,  in  a  clarionet  duett,  were  very  en- 
tertaining. The  excellent  singing  by 
the  entire  class  and  the  selections  by 
the  brass  band,  composed  of  most  of 
the  class,  brought  out  the  excellent 
training,  wonderful  accuracy  and  the 
remarkable  memory  of  the  children. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  samples 
of  the  children's  writing  and  of  their 
typewriting  work  were  handed  to  the 
audience  to  show  the  ,  progress  and 
work  of  these  children. 

The  programme  in  full  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Selection— Bohemian  Girl Balf e 

Brass  Band- 
Piano  solo — Sonata,  Op.  14,  No.  2— 

Scherzo   Beethoven 

Antonio  Martone. 

Exercise  in  Reading 

Angelia  Coffey. 

Soprano  solo— Sweetheart Rae 

Alice  Hollowell. 
Clarionet  duett— I  Would  That  My 

Love   « Mendelssohn 

William   O'Brien  and   Frederick 
Babcock. 

Under  the  Double  Eagle Wagner 

Brass  Band. 

Song— Peasant  Wedding  March 

Sodermann 

Chorus. 

Violin  solo— Bolero Weis 

Antonio  Martone. 

Exercise  in  Geography 

Piano  solo— Seconde  Valse Godard 

Alice  Hollowell. 

Little  Rose  Waltz Prendiville 

Brass  Band. 

Exercise  in  Ear  Training 

Soprano  solo— Fairy  Lullaby..  ...Beach 
Alice  Hollowell. 

Intermezzo   Russe Franke 

Orchestra. 

Song— The  Anchor  Watch Geibel 

Chorus. 

Hickory  Corners Cone 

Brass  Band. 


NEW   HAVIN    (CONN.)    UNION 


THURSDAY.,  NOV.  2,   1905. 

CONCERT  BY  BUND  STUDENTS 

Fine   Entertainment  Given    Last   Even- 
ing   at    Music    Hall. 

Last  evening  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence attended  the  musical  and  literary 
entertainment  given  by  the  pupils  from 
the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Music  hall.  The  excellent  singing  by 
the  entire  class  and  the  selections  by 
the  brass  band,  composed  of  most  of 
(the  class,  brought  out  the  excellent 
training,  wonderful  accuracy  and  tne 
remarkable  memory  of  the  children. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  samples 
of  the  children's  writing  and  of  their 
typewriting  work  were  handed  to  the 
audience  to  show  the  progess  and 
work  of  these  children. 
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Noted  Singer,  Partner  of  Moody, 

Busy  Putting  His  Experiences 

Into  Book  Form. 


FIRST    MANUSCRIPT     BURNED. 


Interesting  Story  of  Famous  Hymn, 
"The  Ninety  and  Nine." 


Hopelessly  blind  and  confined  to  his 
bed  at  his  home,  148  South  Oxford  street, 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  famous  evangelical 
singer  and  partner  of  the  late  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  is  putting  into  book  form  the 
story  of  his  gospel  experiences.  The  book 
will  be  called  "Moody  and  Sankey,  and 
the  Story  of  Their  Gospel  Hymns." 

In  1900,  after  a  hard  campaign  in  Eng- 
land, and  following  the  death  of  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Sankey  returned  to  this  coun- 
try worn  out.  Even  then  his  eyes  were 
troubling  him,  although  total  blindness 
did  not  set  in  until  three  years  later.  But 
the  gospel  singer  was  so  worn  out  in 
body  and  mind  that  he  eagerly  accepted 
the  invitation  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Kellogg, 
to  sojourn  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium.  Hither  he  took  400 
pages  of  manuscript,  the  draft  of  a  work 
similar  to  the  one  he  intends  publishing 
now. 

One  February  morning  the  sanitarium 
caught  Are,  and  Mr.  Sankey's  manu- 
script, the  work  of  years,  was  destroyed. 
In  1903  came  blindness,  but  Mr.  Sankey 
set  to  work,  with  splendid  courage,  to  re- 
build the  fabric  of  tender  memories  that 
was  destroyed. 

Deprived  of  his  sight  and  confined  to 
his  bed  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months, 
and  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  retro- 
spection, the  work  of  compiling  the  new 
book  has  been  a  Joy  to  him.  He  dic- 
tates the  songs  and  stories  brought  back 
by  memory,  to  his  secretary  and  sten- 
ographer, who  transcribes  them.  In  two 
or  three  weeks  the  book  will  be  ready 
for  the  printers.  It  will  consist  of  about 
300  pages,  and  will  contain  all  the  old 
favorite    hvmns.       "The    Sunday    School 


Times"  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  will 
publish  the  book. 

A  week  or  so  ago,  Mr.  Sankey  had 
notices  sent  out  to  all  the  religious 
journals  of  this  country  and  Europe  an- 
nouncing his  intention  of  publishing  the 
book.  A  reply  came  from  England,  say- 
ing that  the  notice  would  appear  in  &00 
publications  simultaneously,  and  that  al- 
most a  million  copies  of  the  book  would 
be  sold. 

An  item  of  Interest  in  Mr.  Sankey's 
compilation  will  be  the  story  of  how  his 
most  popular  hymn.  "The  Ninety  and 
Nine,"  was  conceived.  It  came  to  him 
by  inspiration,  at  an  Edinburgh  gospel 
meeting.  The  author  has  sent  notices  all 
over  the  country,  asking  persons  who 
attended  any  of  the  Moody-Sankey  meet- 
ings to  send  in  accounts  of  any  ex- 
traordinary incidents  that  occurred  at 
the   revivals. 

During  his  active  career,  Mr.  Sankey 
occupied  a  most  unique  position.  He  was 
the  possessor  of  a  voice  of  great  sweet- 
ness and  volume.  In  1870,  while  attend- 
ing a  convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  In 
Indianapolis,  he  was  attracted  by  the 
personality  of  Dwight  Lyman  Moody,  the 
speaker  of  the  day.  He  joined  him  as 
solo  singer.  In  1873,  the  two  visited  Great 
Britain.  From  England  they  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  all  Scotland  was  aroused 
by  Moody's  preaching  and,  Sankey's 
singing.  Great  meetings  were  held  in 
Dundee  and  Glasgow. 

'•    PRESS, 
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SNUB  CAD WALADER 

John  Cadwalader,  the  widely-known 
lawyer  and  public  man,  was  curtly  refus- 
ed a  hearing  by  Councils  Committee  on 
Steam   Railroads  yesterday. 

He  called  to  advise  against  the  passage 
in  Its  present  form  of  an  ordinance  grant- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  right 
to  construct  its  low  grade  freight  line 
from  the  main  line  at  Sixty-first  Street  to 
Cobb's  Crek  because  those  plans  provided 
for  a  deep  open  cut  In  front  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  RliRd  in 
which  he  is  interested.  On  the  technical- 
ity that  the  committee  had  taken  final  ac- 
tion, it  refused  to  continue  in  session  to 
hear  Mr.  Cadwalader,  who  arrived  just 
a  few  seconds  after  the  vote  was  taken. 
The  committee  voted  favorably  to  rec- 
ommend the  ordinance. 

BROCKTON    (MASS.)    TIME! 


SATURDAY.    NOV.    4,    1005. 

John  and  Mary  McCay  will  give  a 
concert  Monday  evening  in  A.  O.  H. 
ball.  Both  are  blind  and  have  been  so 
fiom  early  childhood.  The  woman  has 
a  soprano  voice  of  fine'  quality  and  the 
man  a  rich  baritone.  They  have  been 
asked  to  sing  at  the  10.30  mass  tomor- 
row morning  at  St.  Edward's  church. 

CAMBRIDGE  (MAS3.7  CHRON1CL1, 
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SATURDAY.   NOV.   4,    1905. 


Miss  Christine  LaBanaque,   who     is 
to  sing  before  the  club  on  the  eveningi 
of  November  21st,  is  a  soloist  of  more 
than  usual     interest.       She     went     to 
Calfforniai   ficm    France    when    a    child 
and     immediately,    entered     the     state 
•school  for  the  blind.       After  complet- 
ing her  course  oT'sTudy  theie  she  en- 
tered the. University  of  California,   the 
Srst  woman  with  her  handicap   to  at- 
:empt   the  course.       At   first  the   pi  o- 
:essors  were  at   a   loss>  to  know   what 
;o  do  with  her.       Owing  to  her   vnuth- 
ulness,  it  was  a  frequent  thing  to  hear 
ler  instructors  say  "what  are  we  go- 
ng to   do  with   the     child?"       For     a 
nonth  or  moire  they  would  not  call  on 
ier,    but   occasionally,      when    all     the 
•est  of  her  class  had  failed  to  answer 
i    question,    the   instructor    would   sav 
n  an  apologetic  voice,    "What   do>  you 
say    Miss  LaBanaque?"       Her  correct 
-eplies  soon,  taught  her  teacheis     that 


*+** 


O  ^b  she  was  at  the  university  for  work, 
~  laid  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  she 
;von  unfailing  interest  and;  confidence 
>f  the  faculty.  In  six  months  less 
han  the  required  time  she  graduated 
ivith  honors.  From  the  university 
she  went  to  the  law  school,  where  she 
vas  the  only  woman  in  a  class  of 
leventy-five  students.  She  graduated 
imong  the  first  five.  After  being  ad- 
nitted  to  the  bar,  the  only  blind  wo- 
nan  in  the  world,  so  far  as  is  known, 

to    have   attained   this    distinction,      it  | 
vas  discovered,  to  the  surprise  of  her- 
:elf  and  friends,   that  she  had   a     re- 
narkable  voice.       She  is  now  studying 
rvusic  in  Boston,  preparatory  to  going, 
broad.       Well    known    New    England 
ritics   who    have   heard    Miss    LeBar- 
aque  prophesy  a  promising  future,  al- 
though  for   her     immediate     audience 
ae  needs  little  more  training,    for,  as 
well  known  citizen  of  Boston  reoent- 
r  said,    "her  singing  comes  from   the 
3art  and   goes  right    to  the     heart." 
iss  LaBanraque  sang  at  the  club  last 
inter  on  which  occasion  she  won  un- 
odifled  admiration  for  her  charming 
nsonality   as  well   as  her     beautiful 
>ice.  i 

WOWOSSTER    (MASS.)    POTT. 


SATURDAY.   NOV.   4,    1303. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Memorial  home  fir  the  hllnd  jjn  ttie  offloe 
o°  Judge  "W.  T.  Forbes  yesterday  afternoon. 
it  was  voted  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Chil- 
dren's friend  society,  of  the  use  of  vacant 
rooms  in  the  Orphans'  home  at  S21  Main 
street.  Mrs.  Rebecca,  Wlgpln  Is  the  matron  for 
the   new   home. 

MEDFORD     (MASS.)     MERCURY, 


SATURDAY.   NOV,   4,    1303. 
A  benefit  coneeh't  for  Harry  C.  Williams, 
the  blind   musi|ian,    of   West  Medford, 
was  given  in  Holton  hall,  last  Monday 
evening,    with    fine   success    under  the 
management  of   J.    Elliott  Snow.      Mr. 
Williams  sang  several  of  his  own  com- 
positions which  deserved   the  high  ap- 
proval   given   them     by    the   audience. 
There     were  vocal  selections    by     Miss 
Edith  Frost,  H.  Taylor  Lawton,  jr.,  Miss 
Mabel  Perkins,  with  violin  obligato  by 
Mrs.    Mary   Upham    Brookhouse.     Miss 
Clara  Davidson  gave  piano  selections  and 
acted  as  accompanist.     C.  Prescott  and 
Frank  Bassett  gave  instrumental   selec- 
tions, and  Mrs.   Susan   Sherman    Currie 
appeared  in  readings.    Miss  Perkins  also 
added  to   the   pleasure   of  the  occasion 
with  whistling  solos.  An  orchestra  com- 
posed of  local  talent  was  especially  able. 

WORCESTER   (MAS8.)   QAZET7TL 


SATURDAY.   NOV.   4.    1003. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  ifemo- 
rial  home:  for  the  blind,  in  the  office  of 
Judge  W.  T.  Forbes  yesterday  after- 
noon,  voted  to  accept  the  Offer  of  tho 
Of  the  rooms  of  the  Children's 
Friend  society  at  821  Main  street.  A' 
matron  has  been  selected  and  the  home 
is  being  furnished  with  gifts  and  loans 
from  friends,  In  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  within  a  few 
weeks.  Mrs  E.  1 1.  Fowler,  22  North 
avenue,  has  charge  of  these  arrange- 
ments and  would  be  glad  to  have  those 
who  wish  I o  loan  furniture  communi- 
vith  her.  A  subscription  book  is 
in  circulation  and  the  treasurer  is  Wil- 
liam Woodward  "t  the  Worcester  Trust 
.  Mrs  Rebecca  Wiggln  is  the 
new  matron  of  the  home. 


WORCESTER   (MASS.)   TELEGRAM 


SATURDAY.   NOV.   4.    1005. 


HOME  FOR  BLIN 
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Offer    of    Children's    Friend    Society?  Is 

Accepted   and   Matron    Selected. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Memorial  home  for  the  blind  in 
the  office  of  Judge  W.  T.  Forbes  of  the 
Probate  court,  yesterday  afternoon,  it  was 
voted  to  accept  the  generous  offer  of  the 
Childrens  friend  society,  of  the  use  ot 
some  vacant  rooms  in  the  orphans  home 
at  821  Main  street.  A  matron  has  been 
selected  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Prelimi- 
nary arrangements  may  be  completed  and 
the  home  opened  within  a  few  weeks. 

Some  gifts  aid  loans  of  furnishings  have 
been  promised  and  more  are  solicited,  and 
any  who  desire  to  do  so  may  ooramum. 
cate  with  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  22  North 
avenue,    by   telephone  or  mall. 

The  subscription  book  which  was  start- 
ed immediately  after  the  meeting  of  last 
month,  has  been  so  kindly  received  that 
the  directors  feel  justified  in  starting  the 
home  now  for  some  who  are  waiting. 

The  subscription  book  will  continue  its 
rounds,  but  those  ready  to  subscribe  to 
the  financial  support  ot  the  home,  the  di- 
rectors feel,  will  help  doubly  by  sending 
subscriptions  voluntarily  to  the  ^treas- 
ured William  Woodward,  at  the  Worces- 
ter Trttst  Co.,  344  Main  street.  The  new 
matron^ Mrs.    Rfebecca  Wiggin. 

SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN 


SUNDAY.  NOV.   5,   190^. 

Concerts  in  Boston  for  the  Benefit  of 
a  School  for  the  Blind. 

An  uncommonly  fine  musical  and  philan- 
thropic enterprise  in  Boston  is  the  series 
of  Sunday  chamber  concerts  given  in 
Chickering  hall  on  Huntington  avenue  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  well-known  or- 
ganist ami  conductor,  H.  G;  Tucker.  These 
c -oncerts.  which  are  made  possible  by  the 
genjesosity  pf  Objckejing  &  Sons,  nre  giv- 
"ii  under  the  petition  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts 
go  to  the  musical  department  of  the  in- 
stitution and  school.  The  cause  commands 
hearty  Sympathy,  and  the  concerts  are  to 
foe  of  the  highest  merit.  The  series  opeus 
at  3.:-!0  this  afternoon  with  a  concert  by 
the  Kueisel  quartet,  and  any  persons  who 
iiud  themselves  in  Boston  for  the  Sunday 
will  do  woll  to  attend.  At  the  next  con- 
cert, a  week  from  to-day,  the  artists  will 
be  Mme  Anita  Rio.  soprano,  and  Carl 
Barleben,  violinist.  The  concerts  will  be 
given  every  Sunday  afternoon  till  March 
27},  and  a  fine  list  of  musicians  have  prom- 
ised to  assist,  the  list  including  the  Bos- 
ton svmphony  quartet,  the  Adamowski 
quartet,  the  Longy  club,  the  Margulius 
trio  of  New  York,  Harold  Bauer,  Arthur 
Foote,  Ernst  Perabo,  Mrs  Mary  Hissen  de 
Moss,  Erailio  de  Gorgoza,  Gwilym  Miles, 
Marie  Nichols,  Frederick  Malm,  and  Ar- 
nold Moldauer,  the  last  three  being  vio- 
linists. The  program  for  the  Kneisel  con- 
ceit, to-day  includes  Bethoven's  G  major 
qoiartet.  opus  18,  No  2,  Schubert  s  unhn- 
isaed  quartet  in  C  minor,  and  Schumann  s 
A  nrai^  quartet,  opus  41.  No  3. 

BOSTON.   MASS-,  ADVERTISER. 


MONDAY,  NOV.  6,  1905, 

Hopelessly  blind  and  confined  to  his.  bed 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  Ira  Sinkey,  the 
famous  evangelical  singer  and  partner  of 
the  late  D.  L.  Moody,  is  putting  into  book 
form  the  story  of  his  gospel  experiences. 
The  book  will  hr  called  "Moody  and 
Sankcy  and  the  Story  of  Their  Gospel 
Hymns." 

Deprived  of  his  sight  and  confined  to  his 
bed  for  the  laisl  6  or  7  fttos.,  and  living  in 
the  atmosphere  of  retrospection  the  work 
of  compiling  the  new  book  has  been  ;| 
joy  to  iiiin-  ii'  dictates  the  songs  and 
stories,  brought  bark  by  memory,  to  his 
tary    and  tpher,     who    tran- 

scribes  them.       In   2  or  :!   weeks  the  book 
will    bi    ready    for    the   printers,       it    will 

mil   win   con- 
tain •■ill  t  he  old   fa  \  orlie  hymns, 

Item  of  Interest  In  Mr.  Banker's  fom- 

,v!il  be  tl  of  how  his  fn'os  t 

"The    Ninety    and    Nine," 

was    conceived,       n    caihe    to    liirh    by    in- 

8plri  an   Edinbu 


The  author  has  sent  notices  all  over  tne 
country  asking  persons  who  attended  any 
the  Moodv-Sankey  meetings  to  Send 
in  accounts  of  any  extraordinary  incidents 
that  occurred  at   the  revivals. 

LYNN    (MA**.)    ITS  St 


MONDAY,  NOV.   6,   I. 

Hopelessly  blind  and  confined  tofhls 
bed  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  Ira  San- 
key,  the  famous  evangelist  singer  and 
partner  of  the  late  D.  L.  Moody,  i*  put- 
ting into  book  form  the  story  of  his 
gospel  experiences.  The  book  will  be 
called  "Moody  and  Sankey  and  the 
Story  of  Their  Gospel  Hymns." 

BROCKTON    (MAW.5    T1MK* 


TUESDAY,   NOV.   7,    1905. 

BY  BLIND  ARTISTS. 


Pleasing  Entertainment  by  the  Mc- 
Cays  in  A.  0.  H.  HalLA' .'  / 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  and  both  blind,  gave  a  delightful 
entertainment  of  the  musical  character 
in  A.  O.  H.  hall  last  evening  before 
a  crowded  house.  Long  before  the  time 
for  the  entertainment  to  begin  the  bal- 
cony was  full  and  even  standing  room 
was  at  a  premium  on  the  main  floor 
when  the  curtain  was  raised  at  8.1a.  In 
the  center  balcony  tho  Clark  Ladies' 
Aid  society  was  seated  in  a  body,  hav- 
ing postponed  it  regular  meeting  to 
attend  the  entertainment. 

Both  Mr.  and  Miss  MoCay  have  been 
bMnd  since  infancy,  and  the  exception- 
ally fine  entertainment  which  they  gave 
was  almost  wonderful,  considering  this 
fact.  The  entertainment  lasted  for 
nearly  two  hours,  including  an  inter- 
mission between  the  two  parts  of  the 
program,  and  every  number  was  heart- 
ily applauded  and  both  were  obliged  to 
rnswer  many   times   to  encores. 

Mr.  McCay  has  a  full  rich  baritone 
voice  and  sings  with  ease,  being  equally 
as  good  in  the  classical  selections  as 
in  the  humorous  numbers.  Beside  be- 
ing a  singer  of  exceptional  merit,  he  is 
a  remarkably  pleasing  entertainer,  giv- 
ing storie?,  character  and  di3lect  selec- 
tions which  provoked  unbounded 
amusement.  He  is  also  a  fine  piano 
player,  and  his  rendition  of  the  "Alpine 
Storm"  brought  great  applause. 

Miss  McCay  has  a  sweet  soprano 
voice  which  reached  all  parts  of  the 
hall.  Her  singing  of  "Killarney"  was 
the  best  work  she  did  during  tho  even- 
ing, and  she  was  obliged  to  answer  to 
lepeated  encores.  She  has  a  fine  touch 
as  a  pianist,  being,  perhaps,  a  better 
player  than  her  brother,  although  oot 
are\excellent.  Their  piano  duet.  " 
TrovSHftre,"  was  a  well-renderedL 
of  work. 


■    >   ^  ■        "  ■ 


NEW    YORK    HERALD, 
SUNDAY,    NOVEMBER    5,    1905. 
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ICTORIOUS  FOOTBALL 
ELEVEN  OFBLIND^ 

PLAYERS 

Remarkable  Delicacy , 
0/  Toac/?  an</  f/ear- 
ing  Enables  the 
Team  from  the  Ken- 
tucky Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  Win  Games 
from  Heavier  Teams 
whose  Members  Can 


THE  millions  who  have  at  varioi 
times  watched  with  most  intense 
and  partisan  interest  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  of  two  football 
teams,  noted  the  tricks  of  the 
game,  the  bulldog  tenacity,  the 
giant-like  strength,  the  cunning 
and  at  times  ferociousness  of  these  gladi- 
ators of  the  gridiron,  will  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  grasping  and  accepting  the  state- 
ment that  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  there  are 
eleven  blind  boys  who  play  the  game  for 
all  there  is  in  it,  who  are  just  as  cunning 
as  their  "seeing"  opponents,  as  scientific 
as  their  needs  demand,  full  of  pluck  and 
endurance  end  splendid  courage  and  at 
all  times  as  keenly  alive  to  what' is  eoin- 
on  around  them  as  though  they  were  elf  ted 
with   the  vision  of  the  eye  clcS»iiea 

To   the   uninitiated    this   seems   impossi- 
ble, but   it  is  not,  and  there  is  reason  in 


plenty^  tor  its  not  ibeing  impossibleTFirsT 
of  all  is  that  the  inmates  of  the  Kentucky  l 
Institute  for  the  Blind  are  just  like  any 
other  boys,  with  the  same  instincts,  the 
same  love  for  fun  and  the  sarnie  whole- 
some desire  for  supremacy.  In  a  genera] 
way  they  are  absolutely  unconscious  of 
the  (fact  that  they  do  not  see,  'because 
nature,  having  deprived  them  of  vision  as 
we  understand  it,  has  turned  their  ten 
fingers,  their  ears  and  every  (muscle  of 
their  (bodies  into  so  many  eyes,  wherewith 
they   may   have   vision  after   their   kind. 

iStrange  as  it  may  seem,  blind  boys 
actually  'believe  they  do  things  just  a' 
little  bit  better  than  those  known  as 
"seeing"  boys.  This  is  perhaps  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  when  strangers  visit  the 
Institute  they  are  .continually  exclaiming 
"Wonderful!"  '"It  seems  incredible!"  un- 
til the  students  (become  very  vain  of  their 
accomplishments.    This  statement  is  made 
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IME    ELEVEN. 


or  the  authority  of  Superintendent  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
institute  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Blind  Baseball  learn. 

Not  only  are  these  !boys  of  the  blind  in- 
stitute 'well  .versed  in  footlball,  but  they 
understand  and  actually  r>lay  the  great 
national  game  of  baseball.  In  addition  to 
this  they  go  in  ifor  all  field  games,  and  at 
the  last  summer  meet  they  beat  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  team  handily,  scoring  fifty-three 
points   to   their   opponents'    thirty-seven. 

One  naturally,  wants  to  know  how  all 
this  is  done  and  under  whose  faithful  tute- 
lage it  has  been  brought  to  such  high  per- 
fection. It  is  due  primarily  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution  and  later  to 
the  care  of  Professor  John  Dallas  'Greg- 
ory, Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  Louisville  'High 
School. 

It  is  nearly  four  years  since  any  certain 
attempt  was  made  to  develop  the  "boy"  in 
the  blind  boys  of  the  institute.  They  are 
by  nature  playful  and  full  of  pent  up  ani- 
mal spirits,  anxious  for  all  kinds  of  sports, 
but  not  knowing  just  how  to  go  about  it. 
Jt  was  then  that  'Mr.  Gregory  took  charge. 
During  the  first  year  the  task  was  not  an 
easy  one,  though  the  boys  were  anything 
but  stupid,  the  very  contrary  being  true, 
but  you  and  'I  who  have  played  football 
and  watched  the  game  from  bleachers  and 
grand  stand  know  its  difficulties,  and  can 
therefore  fully  appreciate  just  what  these 
little  blind  would-be  athletes  had  to  con- 
tend with. 

The  following  year  the  thing  was  easier, 
and  during  the  season  of  1904  the  football 
eleven  made  a  most  remarkable  record, 
playing  three  games,  winning  one  and  ty- 
ing two.  This  season  they  have  arranged | 
a  schedule  running  up  to  Thanksgiving, 
and  every  game  is  with  a  team  averaging 
from  eight  to  fifteen  pounds  heavier  to  the 
man.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  Ihey 
will   accomplish. 

Now  a  little  something  as  to  how  these 
boys  from  the  Kentucky  Institute  tor  the 
Blind  play  the  great  game  of  football. 

n.„     «_„f      nlo^s      +Vipv     denend     uDOn 
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ELWOODSKOZT,  CAPTAIN. 


the  first  place,  they  depend  upon  two 
senses,  that  of  hearing  and  that  of  touch— 
"muscular  action,"  Is  the  way  Trainer 
Gregory  expresses  it.  In  only  two  respects 
does  their  style  of  play  differ  from  that 
put  up  at  Yale  or  Harvard  or  on  any  other 
gridiron.  . 

The  first  of  these  exceptions  is  found  in 
,.    ball    far  instead  of  using  the  ree 
lion,  or  Rugby,  bill   they   employ   the  as- 

tiou  sphere.     This  is  due    to    thj 

tha1    the    Rugby   ball,   being  oval,  does  not 

ordinarilv   bounce   In    a  straight   line,    but 

rather  at  a  tangent.    If  the  game  was  one 

Sid  not  require  promptest  sort  of  ac- 

this    would    not    make    any    material 

difference,  for  the  blind  players  know  jus' 

the  direction  the  ball  has  taki  n,  but  theii 

tion  does  ii"'  permit   them  to  turn  so 


quickly  as  their  more  fortunate  brethren, 
thus  enforcing  a  handicap  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  overcome.  As  the  associa- 
tion ball  is  perfectly  round  and  bounds  in 
a  straight  line  these  blind  fellows  are  en- 
abled to  follow  its  course  by  the  exericse 
of  their  wonderfully  developed  sense  of 
hearing.  On  the  kickoff  they  plunge  down 
the  'field,  just  as  does  any  other  team,  and 
they  are  generally  right  on  top  of  the  ma-i 
who  captures  it.  iNow  and  then  they  make 
a  mistake  and  tackle  one  of  their  own 
team,  but  the  error  is  generally  discovered 
before  any  great  harm  has  been  done. 

Passing  the  Ball 

The  second  difference  In  play  comes  in 
passing  the  ball.  It  is  never  "snapped" 
back,  but  is  passed  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  man  who  is  to  make  the  play— and 
what  these  little  fellows  don't  know  about 
tricks  and  stunts  peculiar  to  the  great 
Rugby  game  is  not  written  in  the  books. 
When  the  signals  are  called  off  every  man 
is  on  the  alert  and  they  generally  move 
as  one  piece  of  machinery. 

It  is  here  that  what  Trainer  Gregory, 
Jr.,  calls  "muscular  action"  asserts  itself. 
By  this  be  means  that  any  movement, 
whether  forward  or  to  either  side,  is  in- 
stantly transmitted  to  the  line  and  by 
them  to  the  backs  as  accurately  as  though 
each  of  them  had  seen  the  play.  To  put 
it  perhaps  a  little  plainer,  suppose  the  op- 
posing side  has  the  ball.  The  signals  ar? 
called  off,  the  two  sides  come  together, 
and  then  by  the  mere  touching  of  thfir 
opponents  they  know  to  which  side  of  the 
line  the  ball  has  been  passed  or  whether 
it  is  a  straight  line  play.  'No  "seeing" 
team  could  be  blindfolded  and  successfully 
accomplish  this,  ifor  no  other  reason  than 
that  their  muscular  sense  has  not  been 
developed  to  such  high  perfection. 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1905 

SAVED    FROM    BLINDNESS 


Several  Children  in  Boston  Already  Bene- 
fited by  the  Law  Passed  This  Year  Rela- 
tive to  Ophthalmia 


The  law  placed  upon  the  statutes  by  the 
Legislature  of  1906  to  prevent  blindness  Is 
now  In  operation  in  Boston.  The  provisions 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  requirements 
of  this  new  law  have  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Boston  Board  of  Health,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  several  cases  of  blindness  have 
been  prevented  already,  though  It  is  only  a 
few  weeks  since  the  system  was  established. 

This  law  requires  physicians  and  nurses 
to  report  all  cases  which  simulate  ophthal- 
mia, an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  new- 
born children.  The  disease  is  placed  on 
the  par  with  infectious  disease,  in  that  it 
must  be  reported  to  the  health  authorities, 
but  the  law  goes  further  in  this  instance, 
and  describes  certain  symptoms,  and  de- 
mands that  the  presence  of  those  symptoms 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health. 
It  has  been  found  that  blindness  invariably 
follows  an  attack  of  tists  disease  in  infants 
if  the  eyes  are  not  properly  treated  at  once, 
but  that  the  proper  treatment  always  is 
productive  of  the  desired  results.  Many  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  blind  today 
doubtless  would  have  perfect  vision  had 
their  eyes  been  treated  in  infancy.  A  few- 
weeks  ago  the  Board  of  Health  sent  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  physicians  in  Boston,  and 
then  provided  for  bacterial  examinations  at 
the  laboratory.  Culture  outfits  were  pro- 
vided and  culture  stations  established,  and 
the  diagnostic  cultures  are  now  being  sent 
to  the  laboratory.  Cultures  from  twenty 
infants  have  been  received  and  examined, 
and  six  of  them  were  found  to  contain  the 
cause  of  ophthalmia.  Without  proper  care 
the  six  children  from  which  these  cultures 
were«aken  would  lose  their  vision  eventual- 
ly Mr.  Rickard,  director  of  the  labora- 
tory, says  that  it  may  not  always  be  wise 
to  give  no  treatment  in  case  the  cultures 
are  negative,  as  the  cause  of  the  disease 
may  be  present  even  where  it  is  not  detected 
in  the  first  culture. 

.oston  WnmstxvsA 


FRIDAY,   NOVEMBER   10,   1905 
ESTATE    IN    EVERETT     PURCHASED 


New  England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Aged 
Blind  and  Infirm  Removes  There 


Trustees  of  the  New  England  Home 
for  Deaf  Mutes  and  Aged  Blind  or  Infirm 
at  Allston,  met  in  the  office  of  the  treas- 
urer, Dr.  Heber  Bishop,  4  Liberty  square, 
Thursday  afternoon,  with  the  president, 
Dr.  John  Dixwell,  in  the  chair.  Hon.  Free- 
man O.  Emerson,  secretary  pro  tern,  read 
the  official  reports  which  were  accepted, 
after  which  William  F.  Mitchell  was  elected 
secretary.  The  principal  business  was  the 
ratification  of  the  purchase  of  a  new  home 
on  Fremont  street,  Everett.  The  estate 
includes  some  42,000  feet  of  land  with  build- 
ings, and  its  purchase  is  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  work  and  establishing  indus- 
trial and  educational  departments.  Later 
the  management  will  purchase  a  farm,  to 
add  to  the  indusfval  department.  W.  F. 
Mitchell  and  F.  \  Thayer  were  elected 
trustees,  and  Rev.  Stanley  Searing  was 
elected  chaplain  of  the  home.  Generous 
donations  were  received  from  former  Gov- 
ernor Crane,  Fred  Crane,  Rev.  James  Fiske 
and  other  prominent  people.  Next  week  the 
family  in  the  Allston  home  will  be  removed 
to  the  commodious  new  quarters,  which  the 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  inspect.  Ic 
formerly  was  used  as  the  Everett  Convales- 
cent Home.  It  can  be  reached  on  any  Ele- 
vated car  to  Everett,  thence  to  Nichols 
street. 


SOSTON,    VASS.   ADVERTISER 


FRIDAY,  NOV.   10,   1905. 

CHILDREN  SAVED  >*  I 

FROM  BLINDNESS 
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optiiniiiiin   I-""    PvvVea  »   r;o«ispnil 
Many    bittle    «>"<*    '»    Boston*. 

The   law  to   prevenl   blindness  is  now 

operation    In    Bo!  The    provisions    for 

carrying  Into  execution  the  rduuireii 
of  this  new  law  have  been  inaugurated  bj 
the  Boston  board  of  health,  and  it  Is  be- 
ll, Ved  that  several  cases  of  blindness  have 
been  prevented  already,  although  it  is  only 
v   weeks  since   the  system   was.* 

1  i  s  It  p  f  I 

Tills  law   requires   physicians   and   nuYsea 
to  report  all  which  stimulate.. optical, 

mia,  an  inflammation  of     '  "  W 

born    children.     The   div  ff 

the  i»ar  with  infectious  disease,  in  that  n 

n  us        e   reported  to   the  health   aujhoritw?, 
bTthe  law  soes  further  in  «J«j, 

•mil    describes    certain    symptoms,    and    Ut 
mands   that    the    pr-  •^ 
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hItlthas  been  roupd  that  blindness  i»va- 
nablv  follows  an  attack  of  tins  &Wg»*M 
infants  if  the  eyes  are  not  properly  treated 
at  once  but  that  the  proper  treatment 
always^  Productive  of  the  desii  ■!«. 

Many  ot  \he  men  and  ™°g.f*fc£?t 
Mind  today  doubtless  would  pave  perrecc 
vision    had    their    eyes    been    tre; 1    In    in: 

fTfew  weeks  ago  the  bo  ird  of  health  sent 
a  circular  to  all  the  physicians  in  Boston.' 
and  then  provided  for  bacterial « 
tions  at  the  laboratory.  Cultuie  outnjs 
wefe  provided  and  culture  stations  estab- 
JSa Pand "the diagnostic  cultures  are  now 
hem"  sent  to  the  laboratory. 
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NEW  HOME  FOR  DEAF 

()/      MUTESJN  EVERETT 

A  new  home  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  deaf  mutes,  and  the  aged  blind 
and  infirm  will  soon  be  established  in 
Everett.  The  home  i3  now  at  Allston. 
in    quarters    that    have    proved    inade- 

(lUAte'a.  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
-New  Enlland  Home  for  D»af  Mutes 
■TndAeed  Blind  and  Infirm.'  held  yes- 
ferdaVf  it  was  voted  to  purchase  42  000 
feet  of  land  in  Everett,  and  the  build- 
ings thereon. 

SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER   11,   1S05 

If  one  has  ever  had  any  experience  in  aid- 
ing or  protecting  the  blind  one  has  found  in 
them  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness  to  be- 
ing made  allowance  for.  The  consuming 
ambition  of  any  one  of  them  who  has  not 
been  crushed  by  this  most  terrible  of  mis- 
fortunes for  the  otherwise  healthy,  active 
and  normal,  is  to  appear  to  be  able  to  "go  it 
alone,"  to  act  and  work  just  like  other  peo- 
ple. So  the  finest  flower  of  that  humani- 
tarianism  which  specially  concerns  itself 
with  the  blind  is  the  new  treatment  which 
is  attempting  by  original  methods  (methods, 
indeed,  changed  to  suit  each  individual  case 
if  necessary)  to  place  adult  blind  persons 
alongside  of  seeing  workers,  and  all  but  on 
an  equality  in  their  work.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the 
blind  Dr.  Campbell  in  London  in  striking 
out  new  lines  of  occupation  for  the  blind. 
Many  have  seen  the  pictures,  at  least,  of  the 
athletic  sports,  boating,  football,  bicycling, 
etc.,   in  which   the   pupils   of  his   institution 


are  engaging  with  a  freedom  that  would 
deceive  the  onlooker  into  thinking  they  were 
all  seeing  youth.  It  is  a  son  of  this  Dr. 
Campbell  who  has  established  what  he  calls 
his  "Experiment  Station"  In  Cambridge. 
The  material  experimented  on  Is  a  class  of 
persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  too  late  in 
life  to  be  admitted  to  the  existing  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  others  who  may  have  had 
educational  advantages  in  youth,  but  have 
not  been  fitted  to  earn  a  living. 

+  +  + 
Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  inheriting 
the  enthusiasm,  ingenuity  and  devotion  of 
his  distinguished  father  for  enlarging  the 
field  of  blind  workers,  is  not  content  with 
the  conventional  blind-trades  of  sewing 
and  knitting,  chair-caning,  broom,  basket 
and  mattress-making  at  his  Cambridge  Ex- 
periment Station.  He  is  bent  on  teaching 
blind  persons  to  become  wage-earners  in 
various  kinds  of  shops  or  factories  of  the 
seeing,  and  has  some  at  work  as  selling 
agents,  and  one  as'  an  interviewer  for  the 
press,  with  a  shorthand-type-writing  ma- 
chine of  his  own  make,  on  his  knees.  Two 
trades  are  being  tested  at  present,  artistic 
hand  weaving  and  mop-making.  A  blind 
man  has  invented  and  patented  a  mop 
which  Mr.  Campbell  believes  is  literally 
going  to  "wipe  the  floor"  with  all  existing 
mops  in  the  market.  Four  different  pro- 
cesses in  factories  for  the  seeing  are  bein^ 
tried,  and  the  workers  (one  of  them  taken 
from  a  Massachusetts  poorhouse)  now  have 
steady,  remunerative  employment.  During 
this  present  month  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1905,  the  combined  wages 
of  ten  blind  workers  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  majority  hitherto  helplessly  de- 
pendent on  the  world's  charity,  will  amount 
to  more  than  two  hundred  dollars.  Surely 
it  will  be  worth  going  to  see  during  the 
first  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  hand- 
woven  and  other  articles  to  be  held  in  Per- 
kins Hall,  Boylston  street,  next  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  blind  weavers  at  work  at 
their  looms,  and  other  work  which  is  now 
being  done  by  the  blind  in  factories  along- 
side  of  the  seeing. 

THE     GUARDIAN. 
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MANCHESTER.  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1905. 

CONCERT,    LECTURE,    AND    THEATRE 
TICKETS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the   Manchester  Guardian. 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  interesting  and  apparently 
practical  suggestions  made  .  in  the  current 
number. of  the  "Spectator"  by  Miss  Winifred 
Holt?.  The  plan  of  making .  unsold  tickets  at 
lectures,  theatrical  performances,  and  especi- 
ally at  concerts  available  for  the  blind  has  for 
some  time  been  actively  carried  out  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  a  large  ancj  influential 
committee  is  now  being  formed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  London. 

The  procedure,  as  described  by  Miss  Holt,  is 
very  simple.  Two  bureaux  were  established 
in    New   York    and    one    in   Boston,  whence — 

"free  tickets  for  musical  and  dramatic  enter- 
tainments are  distributed,  from  a  carefully 
classified  list,  to  blind  persons  whose  tastes  are 
noted,  and  who  must  be  personally  known  to 
the  distributing  committee.  The  recipients  of 
tickets  include  many  self-supporting  indi- 
viduals, teachers,  musicians,  tuners,  up- 
holsterers, &c,  who  eagerly  avail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  offered  to  them.  The  poorest 
will  make  sacrifices  to  save  car  fares  and  to  buy 
boot-blacking  to  add  lustre  to  his  appearance 
at  the  entertainment.  Prom  one  bureau  over 
2,000  tickets  have  been  given  out.  The  desire 
to  .secure- them  has  had  far-reaching  results, 
and  many  apparently  degraded  blind  people 
have  made  successful. efforts  to  become  respect- 
ably tidy,  and  have  finally,  by  virtue  of  their 
appearance,  been  placed  on  the  books  of  the 
bureau.  .  .  .  One  young  musician,  whose 
sole  protector  was  a  drunken  father,  who  had 
pawned  his  son's  mandoline  for  drink,  applied 
for  concert  tickets  at  the  bureau.  On  account 
of  his  slovenly  appearance  he  was  refused,  but 
after  heroic  efforts  to  rehabilitate  himself  he 
received  tickets  for  an  oratorio.  He  soon 
applied  at  the  library  for  membership,  learned 
to  read,  and  with  his  now  recovered  mandoline 
is  on  the  road  to  a  self-respecting,  self-support- 
ing life.  The  educational  side  of  this  scheme 
has  been  so  evident  that  the  New  York  Public 
Library  has  offered  to  carry  on  the  work  there." 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  without  putting 
to  oneself  the  question  whether  Manchester, 
which  has  some  pretensions  to  be  the  musical 


^  capital   of  England,  and   is  certainly    not  the 
least  conspicuous  of  English  cities  in  care  for 

.  its  blind  population,  is  not  an  even  more  proper 
and  more  promising  place  for.  such  an  experi- 

I  ment  than  London.  It  is  within  the  know- 
ledge, of  most  of  us  that  many  concert  tickets 
wasted  merely  because  no  convenient 
machinery  exists  for  putting  them  to  use.  Such 
machinery  need  not  be  costly;  the  London 
scheme  contemplates  merely  the  ordinary  cost 

j  of  running  an  office,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
rash  to  hope  that  the  same  sense  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  this  utilisation  of  the  crumbs 
from  our  musical  banquets  which  led  to  the 
offer  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  to  carry 

\  on  the  work  there  might  be  emulated,  after  a 
short  trial,  by  the  surely  not  less  enlightened 
free  libraries  of  Manchester. — I   am,  &c, 

C.  H.  Heefoed. 
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AID  TO 
\  UNFORTUNATE. 

Jenkintown's  Practical    Charitv  to 

Rip. 

finable  oiy,  , ,_.  ,      :    fi.sirate 

Kirks"  Office  and  *«-,-ls.  Assistance—  Wo- 
iii6uSulj9nilif  Noiiej  and  Clothing  ami 
"••-ml  Oirl  Some  to  Duchess  County,  v   \ 

Penniless,  exhausted  because  of  lack 
of  nourishment,  several  hundred  mile.* 
from  home,  and  knowing  that  in  a 
short  time  blindness  is  inevitable,  Ella 
Ratch,  a  comely  yonng  woman,  wan- 
dered into  thtj  office  of  Magistrate  Kir!», 
at  Jenkincown,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  once  more  the  It  ills  aw\  valleys 
of  her  old  home  in  Ditches.-  county, 
New  York,  before  the  doom  o<  dark- 
ness made  if  impossible.  Her  plea  was 
not  in  vain,  for  the  magistrate  fed 
and  sheltered  her,  and  charitably  wo- 
men of.Tenkiutown  subscribed  the  mon- 
ey required  tn  send  her  home. 

Paralyse  of  the  eyeballs  and  eyelids 
has  no  far  impaired  her  sight  that  she 
can  not  see  but  dimly  and  onh 
raising  the  eyelid  with  her  finger.  A 
few  weeks  ago  she  went  to  a  Philadel- 
phia hospital  for  treatment,  but  could 
not  sta>  because  her  disease  is  incur- 
able. Then  her  money  gone,  she  went 
into  the  country  and  tried  farm  work, 
her  eyes  prevented  -  raining  a 

Foi  several  day-  she    warn 

onntry,  and  ar  last,  weak 
and  hopeless,  found  her  wav  to  the 
office  of  Magistrate  Kirk. 

itfarday  Magistrate  Kirk  got  a  > 
telling  of  her  safe,  arrival  and 
-ion  to  the  Duciiess    oouujty    alius- 
?e,  which  stands  within    the  shad- 
ow of  herold  home.  Then  she c^n, dur- 
ing   the   short  time    beto 
comes,  see  tl  i  hills    and  vnlh\-, 
afterwards  will   still  have  a   placi 
shelter. 

FALL    RIVER    'MABD    flrt-OBl- 


THURSDAY,  NOV.  9,  irJ''o. 

TO  PREVENT  BLINDNESS. 

The   Ma^Mfhusetts     association 
promoting    the    Interests    of    the    adult 
blind     has    sent     circulars    to    this    city 
calling  attention    to  sections   4It   and    50 
of   chapter   75    of    the    i  9    In 

which  it  is  preHcrlbed,  that  she 
or   both   of   the   eyes   of  an    Infant    be- 
come  lnflammed,   swollen    and    red   and 
show  an   unnatural     discharge     at  any 

-*^^ ■■■■ 


time  within  two  weeks  after  its  birtn 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  nurse  or 
other  attendant  having  charge  of  such 
Infant  to  report  in  writing  within  six 
hours  therefrom  to  the  board  of  health 
and  the  board  of  health  must  take  im- 
mediate action  in  order  that  blindness 
may  be  prevented. 

SO.GTON.   MASS..   EVENING   HERAIJ? 


FRIDAY,  NOV.   10,  1905. 

PURCHASE  OF  HOME  FOR 
DEAF  MUTES  RATIFIED. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  England 
Home  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  Aged  B,lirid 
or  Infirm  at  Allston,  met  in  the  officeoT 
the  treasurer,  Dr.  Hebor  Bishop,  4  Lib- 
erty square,  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
president,  Dr.  John  Dixwell,  was  in  the 
chajr.  The  Hon.  Freeman  O.  Emerson, 
1  etary  pro  tern,  read  the  official  re- 
ports which  were  accepted.  William  F. 
Alitohell  was  elected  secretary. 

The  principal  business  was  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  purchase  of  a  new  home 
■  mi  Freeman  street,  Everett,  containing 
some  42,000  feet  of  land  with  buildings, 
tor  the  purpose  of  enlarging'  the  work, 
and  establishing  Industrial  and  educa- 
tional departments.  Eater  the  manage- 
ment will  purchase  a  farm  to  add  to  the 
industrial  department. 

Messrs.  W.  F.  Mitchell  and  F.  W. 
Thayer  were  elected  trustees.  The  Rev. 
Stanley  Searing  was  elected  chaplain  of 
the  home.  Generous  donations  were  re- 
ceived from  ex-Gov.  Crane',  Mr.  Fred 
Crane,  the  Rev.  James  Fiskc  and  other 
prominent  people. 

Next,  week  the   family  in   the   Allston 
rie  will  be  removed  to  their  commo- 
dious new  quarters.     The  public  is  cor- 
dially, invited  to  inspect  the  new  home. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    COURIER. 


SATURDAY,   NOV.   11,    1905. 

A  new  home  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
deaf  mutes,  and  the  ased  blind  and  infirm  will 
soon  be  established  in  Everett.  The  home  is 
now  at  Allston,  in  quarters  that  have  proved 
inadequate.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  "New  England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  and 
Aged  Blind  and  Infirm,"  held  Friday,  it  was 
voted  to  purchase  42,000  feet  of  land  in  Ever- 
ett, and  the  buildings  there. 

BROCKTON      (MASS.)      ENT&rTPRISE 


SATURDAY.   NOV.   11,   1905. 

—Mary  and  John  McCay,  brother 
and  sister,  blind  musicians,  well-known 
in  this  city  will  sing  an  offertory  at 
St  Michael's  Catholic  church,  Avon, 
at  high  mass  at  10:30  Sunday  morning. 
They  will  give  an  entertainment  in 
I  Foresters'  Hall,  that  town,  the  Thurs- 
day   evening    following. 

WORCESTER    (MAS?.)    TELEGRAM 


MONDAY,   NOV.    13,    1905. 


BLIND  BUT  HAPP^ 


Mm.  .Joanna   W.   B.   Fletcher  Celcnrntes 
Her  04th  Birthday. 

In  spite  of  her  years  and  of  total  blind- 
ness, Mrs.  Joanna  W.  B.  Fletcher.  37 
Stafford  street,  says  she  greatly  enjoyed 
1  he  celebration  of  her  01th  birthday,  yes 
terday. 

The  celebration  already  had  lasted  two 
1,    but    last    night    Mrs.    Fletcher   said 
was    not    tired    and   was    eagerly  an- 
ticipating   the    reception    of    more    guests 
loday. 

She  has  been  blind  lf>  years,  and  during 
that  time,  her  sense  of  touch  has  become 
wonderfully  acute.  She  Is  able  to  do 
fine  sewing  by  this  sense,  and  as  her 
friends  arrived  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  a  light  touch  of  the  fe.ee  was  all 
she   needed    to    identify    them. 

I  f  «i-  se|1H(.  c,f  touch  tells  her  wonderful 
things,  and  it  Is  so  precise  tliat  she 
seems  almost  able  to  distinguish  colors 
by   merely  feeling  a  fabric. 

Sue   lives  with    her  only  daughter,  Mrs. 


Jehnic  A.  Fay,  and  is  wonderfully  alert 
and  active  for  one  <*o  old. 

Her  blindness  is  a  great  handicap,  but 
she  Is  always  cheerful  and  is  able  to  do 
the  most  delicate  needlework  entirely  by 
touch  She  received  17  visitors  Satur- 
day and  12  yesterday,  and  expects  at 
least    as   many    more    today. 

She  is  having  a  list  of  her  gifts  pre- 
pared, but  refuses  to  disclose  it  until 
the  last  day  of  her  celebration  has  been 
kept.  Among  those  who  visited  her  were 
members  of  Timothy  Blgelow  chapter, 
D.  A.  F...  who  presented  Mrs.  Fletcher 
with  a  huge   basket  of  fruit. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  was  born  in  Sterling  and 
is  the  daughter  of  Gideon  Beman,  who 
served  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  She 
Joined  Old  South  chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of 
Boston,  seven  years  ago,  and  Is  an  hon- 
orary member  of  Timothy  Bigelow  chap- 
tor.  She  trace*  her  ancestry  back  to 
hSiUg  Alfred  the  Great.  In  1885  she  mar- 
rieoS^tis  Fletcher  of  Sterling,  and  he 
"i    1  il   imtrt 1m""  — «aatf0 

CLINTON     (MASS.)    ITEM- 


MONDAY,  NOV.   13,   1905. 

A  Venerable  Woman. 
On  Sunday  Mrs.  Joanna  W.  Fletcl- 
sr,  widow  of  the  late  Otis  Fletcher, 
•it  this  town  and  now  a  resident  of 
Worcester,  passed  her  94th  birthday 
•inniversary.  She  resides  with  her 
laughter,  Mrs.  Jennie  Fay,  and  al- 
-hough  totally  blind  for  the  past  16 
years,  is  able  by  the  sense  of  touch 
which  has  become  remarkably  acute, 
o  do  fine  sewing.  She  retain?  good 
lealth  and  spirits  and  on  this  occa- 
don  had  many  callers  who  had  gool 
•eason  to  tender  their  congratulations. 
Mrs.  Fletcher  is  a  daughter  of  Gideon 
3eaman  and  was  born  in  Sterling. 

?i.|?T^,i'     VIA.***      PVPN'Mfi    KELT?/ LB 


MONDAY,   NOV.    13,   1905. 

BLIND  WORKERS  TO  SHOW 
PROFICIENCY  AT  LOOM. 

Massachusetts    Association     Will     Hold 

Its    First   Annual    Exhibition 

This  Week. 


tun 

-Of 

uion  *  ; 


The  Massachusetts  Association  Cor 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind  will  hold  an  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week  its  first  annual 
exhibition  of  work  in  the  experiment 
station  in  Cambridge  during  the  pasl 
12  months.  The  exhibition  will  be  held 
in  Perkins  Hall,  264  Boylston  street,  and 
will  begin  at  10  o'clock  each  morning 
and  continue  untjl  10  in  the  evening. 

Trade  training  for  the  blind  in  pia.ti- 
cal  work,  to  make  them' self-supporting, 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  association. 
Chief  among  the  occupations  taught 
with  success  is  that  of  weaving.  Blind 
weavers  will  work  at  their  looms  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors  to  the  exhibition. 
and  give  proof  of  the  skill  with  which 
complicated  patterns  are  worked. 

The  needs  of  the  association  will  tie 
explained  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  plans  discussed. 

LAWRENCE    fMA98.)    EAQLE. 


TUESDAY,  NOV.   14,   1905. 

CARE  OF  EYES.    J-  f  *l 

That  adult  blindness  is  very  often 
the  result  of  neglect  of  the  eye; 
infants  is  a  well  recognized  fact  by 
the  medical  profession.  When  a  phy- 
sician is  in  attendance  precaution  is 
the  rule;  but,  where  ignorant  women, 
are  allowed  to  give  more  or  less 
care  to  the  newborn,  sad  results  ensue 
I  the  neglect  of  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
fant, and  unfortunately  too  manj 
our  adult  blind  are  victims  of  criminal 
Ignorance.  The  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adul;  Blind  seeking  to  avert  such 
odiiion   has  is;-.,.  circular  note 

of  warning  and  believing  the  matter 
a.  in  >st  Important  one  to  the  community 
we  five  the  full  text  and  Section  49 
Of    Ch  7.-,    of    the    Revised    Laws: 

11,    wishing   to  prom 

urea   for  the   prevention   of  blind- 
ness— much     of     which     is    caused     by 


opthalmla  of  tho  newly  born— desires, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  widest 
knowledge  of  the  existing  law  relating 
to    the    notification    of    contagious    dis- 

,,i    call    particular   attention   to 
Sections    19    and    60,   or   Chapter   75    of 
i  he     Revised     Laws,     as    amended    by 
Chapter  261  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture  of    1905.      The   amended    Sections 
read  as  follows:      Section  49.     A  house- 
holder who  knows  that  a  person  in  his 
family    or    house    is    sick    of    smallpox, 
dipththeria,   acaflet   fever  or  any  other 
infectious    or   contagious    disease    dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health  shall  forth- 
with   give   notice    thereof   to    the   board 
of  health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
he   dwells.     Upon   the   death,   recovery 
or  removal   of  such  person,   the  house- 
holder  shall    disinfect    to    the   satisfac- 
tion   of   the  board    such    rooms   of   his 
house    and    articles    therein    as,    in    the 
opinion  of  the  board,  have  been  exposed 
to  infection  or  contagion.     Should  one 
or   both   eyes   of  an   infant    become   in- 
flamed,  swollen  and  red,  and  show  an 
unnatural  discharge  at  any  time  with- 
in two  weeks  after  its  birth,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  nurse,  relative  or  other 
attendant    having    charge    of    such    in- 
fant   to    report    in    writing    within    six 
hours     thereafter,     to     the     board     of 
health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the 
parents  of  the  infant  resides,  the  fact 
that    such   inflammation,    swelling   and 
redness  of  the  eyes  and  unnatural  dis- 
charge does  exist.     On  receipt  of  such 
report,  or  of  notice  of  the  same  symp- 
toms given  by  a  physician  as  provided 
by   the  following  section,   the  board  of 
health  shall  take  such  immediate  act- , 
ion  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  order 
that  blindness  may  be  prevented.  Who- 
ever   violates    the    provisions    of    this 
section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
1  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

FALL    RIVER     (MASS.)    HERALD 


TUESDAY,  NOV.   14,    1905. 

BOARD  OFJiEALTH. 

Cases  from  City  Hospital  Sent  to  Con- 
tagious Disease  Hospital. 
The  Board  of  Health  held  a  meeting 
this  noon.  Agent  Morriss  is  serving 
ion  the  jury  and  was  absent.  He  left  his 
report,  which  was  adopted.  He  has 
I  sent  copies  of  a  circular  letter  to  physi- 
cians relative  to  reporting  all  cases  of 
pulmonary  diseases.  A  communica- 
tion was  also  received  from  the  Mas- 
}  sachusetts  Society  for  Aiding  the 
Adult  Blind,  in  which  attention  is 
called  to  changes  in  the  law  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  By  virtue  of 
this  change  the  physicians  are  required 
to  report  all  cases  of  red  or  inflamed 
eyes  of  children  within  two  weeks  after 
birth.  A  post  scriptum  to  that  effect 
has  been  added  to  the  circular  letter 
jibout  tubercnlo^il        .■ i. —■"■*»"** 

BROCKTON    (MASS.)    T1ME8 


THURSDAY,   NOV.   16,   190J 


[ 


[rs.    Heaton  Stricken  After 
Playing  Blind  Bertha. 

DES  MOINES,   Iowa,  Nov.  16.— From 
ssumed   to  actual     blindness,     within 
hree    days,    is    the   experience   of   Mrs. 
Elizabeth   Conger  Heaton,  niece  of  for- 
ner  minister  to  Chin;,,  Edwin  H.  Con- 
Saturday    evening.    Mrs.    Heaton 
|ayed   the   part   of   Blind   Bertha  in   a 
ramatization  of  Dickens'   "Cricket  on 
ie     Hearth,"     presented    by   a   Unita- 
lan  society  club.    Mr?.  Heaton  put  her 


,ra!sent°  lhe  Part"  !UUl  Avon  the  h,ehest 

Bterday  while  walking  the  street 
.01  sense  of  seeing  vanished,  and  she 
vas  obliged  to  call  for  help  and  be 
aken  home.  Physicians  say  the  ret- 
na  of  each  eye  has  bee,  divide,!,  and 
hat  there  Is  but  a  remote  possibility  of 

ig  one  eye.    She  is  23  years  old. 

•OSTOrl.    MAML    3ISORP 


FRIDAY,   NOV.   17,   1905. 

C.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of'the 
experiment  station  for  the  trade  train- 
ing of  the  blind,  left  for  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Thursday  evening,  where 
he  has  been  asked  to  speak  before 
bodies  interested  In  the  education  of  the 
adult  blind  in  regard  to  his  method  of 
teaching  those  who  are  dependent  to  be- 
come self-supporting.'  Mr.  Campbell  be- 
lieves that  blind  people  can  often  work 
among  seeing  people  to  good  advantage, 
and  has  placed  several  blind  girls  in 
shops  and  factories  where  they  are  doins- 
excellent  work. 

LIVERMORE    FALLS    < ME.)    ADV. 


FRIDAY,   NOV.   17,   1905. 

Work  For  Home 

For  the  Blind. 

■ 


William  .).  Ryan  is  soliciting  agent  for 
(the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind.     Al- 
though sightless  he   has    made  his   way 
I  for  years  over  the  Stale  selling  almanacs 
and  in  this  way   has   become    personally 
acquainted  with  more    people,    perhaps, 
than  any  other  person.     His  instinct   for 
jdirectinn  is  remarkable  and   his   knowl- 
edge of  the  cities   and    towns   which    he 
visits  is  good. 

Mr.     Ryan    is    self-supporting.      Ever 
iSince   he   became  a  young   man    he   lias 
'earned  his  own    living,    overcoming   ob- 
stacles   that    would    have     discouraged 
many  men  blessed  with  sight.     His   iirst 
work    was   as   a  cane    braider   and    in    a 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  city  building 
at  Portland  he   did  a  good   business   for 
years  caning  chairs.     Change:-  in  fashion 
and  a  desire  to  get   out   doors   and   mix 
with  people  were  responsible  for  his  giv- 
ing  up   his   workshop    and    since    that 
time  he  has  traveled  over    Maine   selling 
almanacs.     All  he  ever  asked  for  himself 
was  a  fair  chance  and  an  opportunity    to 
earn  a  living.     He  is  doing  that  and  now 
that  he  has  been  successful  he    is    work- 
ing that  others  as  unfortunate  as  himself 
be  given  a  similar  opportunity.     lie  does 
not  ask  charity  for  them  from  the    State 
or  from  the  people.     He  believes  that   it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  it  possi- 
ble fpr  everyone  to  ■  arn  a  living  and    to 
this  end  he  is  working  in   behalf   of  the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  pro- 
posed school  fyr  teaching  the  blind    use- 
ful   trades.     Other    states    have    similar 
institutions  and  he  points  out  that  Maine 
has  provided  a  school  for   the   deaf  and 
dumb  and  for  those   who    have    criminal 
tendencies. 

Six  years  ago  K.  E.  Cleveland  made  a 
tour  of  Maine  in  behalf  of  the  National 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Ryan  met  him  then  and  became  en- 
thused with  the  idea.  The  proposed 
1  a  e  Institution  is  the  result.  He  ap. 
peared   before   tie   Legislature   of   1903 


.jand  again  in  l!)0o  asking   for   an   appro- 
priation for  the  huilding'  and    equipping 
of  a  workshop.     The  cofhmittea  on  finan- 
cial affairs,    to   which   the   bill    was   re. 
ferred,  reported  referring  it  to  the   next 
Legislature.     Meanwhile,  Mr.    Ryan   in- 
I  orated    the    institution    with    Hon. 
j  Morrill  N.  Drew,  speaker  of  the    House' 
president!  Col.  F.  E.  Boothby  and   Hon] 
Chas.  IT.  Randall,  vice-presidents;  Calvin 
C.  Knapp,  clerk  and  Harry  Butler,  treas- 
urer.    Some  of  the  most  prominent 
In  the  State  are  on  the  board  of  directors. 
It  is  the  intention  to  erect  a  work  shop 
with    departments. for    broom,    basket, 
caning,  mattress  making.     Subscriptions] 
are  solicited  towards  a  fund  for  this  pur- 
pose  and    on    Feb.    1,  a  concert    will    be 
given  at  the  city  hall  in  Portland   in   aid 
of  the  project.     Helen  Keller  and  Charles 
E.  P.    Campbell,    vice-presidents   of   the 
American  Assc  cation  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  will  speak.     Helen  Keller  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  may   speak   in   Bangor   later.' 
Special  rates  will  be  had  on  all  railroads 
to  the   concert,     Subscriptions   may   be 
sent  to  the  treasurer,    Harry    Butler,   at 
the  Portland  Trust  Company,    Portland, 
Me. 

Mr.  Ryan  asks  that  all  blind  people  in 
the  State,  who  have  not  sent  their  names 
to  him.  do  so  at,  once 

YORKSHIRE  DAILY 
OBSERVER, 


NOVEMBER  9,   1905. 

BRADFORD    BLIND    INSTITUTION 


\tr  L. 


FOUNDERS'  DAY  CELEBRATION. 


The  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  Founders'  Day  in 
connection  with  the  Bradford  Incorporated  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  celebrated  yesterday,  a  tea 
and  entertainment  at  the  Church  Institnte,  North 
Parade,  being  attended  by  overl50  blind  people  and 
guides,  while  there  was  also  a  reunion  of  members 
of  the  committee  and  friends.  The  chairman  of  the 
institution,  Mr.  F.  Priestman,  presided,  and  there 
were  also  present  the  retiring  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
(Alderman  W.  E.  B.  and  Mrs.  Priestley),  Dr.  A. 
W.  G.  Ranger  and  Mr.  W.  E.  P.  Barnes,  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theo.  Warner,  Mr.  Melson,  and  Mr.  Dutchburn,  of 
the  Leeds  Blind  Society  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Markendale, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  Mrs".  King,  Mrs.  Edelstem,  Mrs. 
Dunn,  Mrs.  W.  Bemhard,  and  Miss  Heywood,  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society; 
and  Miss  Cockbain,  with  Mr.  Miles  Priestley 
(manager  and  secretary)   and  Mies  Icke  (matron). 

In  the  course  of  a  brief  address  the  Mayor, 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  his  term  of  office  had 
almost  expired,  remarked  that  he  felt  happy  as  it 
was  the  last  night  of  his  responsibility  (laughter). 
Passing  on  to  refer  to  the  maintenance  scholarships 
granted  to  blind  children  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, he  said  that  on  the  City  Council  were  those, 
among  them  being  Mr.  Warner,"  who"  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  people  of  the  institution.  So  long 
as  a  man  entered  the  City  Council  and  showed 
common  humanity  and  tried  his  best  to  do  what 
he  could  to  help  others,  it  did  not  matter  what 
political  party  he  belonged  to,  he  would  get  the 
support  of  nine-tenths  of  the  members.— The 
Mayoress  said  that  the  interest  which  she  felt  in  - 
tho  blind  would  grow  rather  than  lessen.  People 
should  realise  that  they  ought  to  do  what  they  could 
to  make  the  lot  of  the  sightless  brighter  and 
happier. 

The  Chairman  reviewed  the  work  of  the  society 

during  the  past  year  and  referred  to  its  prospects. 

■Ul©  institution,   he  said,    had   been  of   great  service 

in   Bradford,    and  it  was  interesting  to  know    that 

,01     the    original    founders    Mrs.    Evans    and    Miss 

-tiolloway  were  still  alive.     They    had   endeavoured 

to   popularise   the    institution,    and    had    invited   the 

and    co-ope; ation     of    public    bodies, -with 

ant  benefit   to   themselves.     He   believed   that 

•  they |  had  never   before  stood  so  high  in  the  minds 

ot  the  general  public.     Their  sales  during  the  past 


^   ^       ten    months   up   to   October   31  "n    £700 

and  £800  more  than  last  year  (applause).  Fifty- 
three  men  and  twenty-nine,  women  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  in  addition  to  that  there  was  a  fund 
from  which  they  were  able  to  help,  from  time  to 
time,  the  blind  outside.  The  work  inside  the  insti- 
tution was  never  better  done,  and  people  were 
beginning  to  realise  that.  Ten  young  people  were 
receiving  maintenance  scholarships  from  the  Educa- 
tion Committee.  La<st  year  they  had  put  on  a  blind 
collector,  and  the  experiment  had  proved  very 
successful.  During  the  year  there  had  been  two 
legacies  of  £100  and  £150  respectively,  and  a  dona- 
tion of  £250.  The  holiday  fund  had  also  been  a 
great  success  and  highly  appreciated  by  those  who 
by  its  aid  had  been  to  the  seaside  (applause). 

Dr.  Ranger,  who  is  himself  blind,  gave  a 
thoughtful  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  empha- 
sised the  fact  that  save  for  the  want  of  this  particu- 
lar sense,  a  sightless  man  was  just  as  a  man  who 
could  see,  capable  of  the  same  aspirations  and 
ambitions.  It  was  nonsense  to  say  that  a  blind  man 
had  a  sixth  sense.  A  short  concert  followed,  songs 
being  given  by  Miss  Prideaux  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lennon,  and  violin  solos  by  Miss  Ethel  Leigh. 


THE   BLIND  ASYLUM. 


£x/v>» 


FUNDS  WANTED  FOE  NEW  SCHOOL. 

Mr.    F.  Platt-Higgins,  M.P.,   presided  at  the 
quarterly    meeting   of    the    Governors    of    Hen- 
shaw's Blind  Asylum  yesterday,   and  made  an 
import  int  announcement   about  the   future  of 
the  institution.      It  has,  he  said,  become  im- 
peratively necessary  to  make  arrangements  by 
which  the  children  shall  be  separated  from  the 
adult    occupants    ot    the    Asylum.       Old     and 
young  were  never  congenial  company,   and   to 
keep  them  always  together  was  extremely  un- 
liable.      A   school   for    the   young   children 
being  necessary,  the  question  was  should  it  be 
built  in  the  country   or   in  close  proximity  to 
the    existing    building,    and    the    Board,    after 
careful    conideration,    had     decided     that    the 
better    course    would   be    to    provide    a    school 
near  the  old  school.       It  would  be  difficult  to 
get   the   supporters   of   the  institution  to   give 
the  same  personal  attention  in  the  country  that 
they  have  been  wont  to  give  in  the  town.  Then, 
if  the   schools  were  contiguous  to   each   other 
it  would  be  possible  for  Mr.   Illingworth,  who 
wa3  specially  skilled  in  this  work,  to  give  more 
of    his  personal  superintendence  to    the    chil- 
dren's school  if  it  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Old 
Trafford    than    would   be    possible    if   the    two 
schools  were  widely  ,s  -pa  rated.      A  better  class 
of  teachers  was  attracted  when   a  school  wa<j 
near  a  town,  than  when  it  was  immured  in  the 
country.    There  were  advantages  in  other  ways, 
particularly   in   the  cost   of   administration. 

For  the  provision  of  a  new  school  it  was  esti- 
mated that  £25,000  would  be  needed.  The 
finances  of  the  institution  would  not  allow  of 
this  biiug  paid  out  of  revenue,  because  the 
subscriptions  had  long  been  a  disappointing 
feature  of  the  institution.  They  only  amounted 
to  £330  a  year,  against  £300  three  years  ago, 
despite  the  earnest  appeal  at  that  time  madtf 
for  increased  held.  When  it  was  remembered 
how  some  other  towns  supported  their  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  and  particularly  how  nobly 
Glasgow  did  its  part — contributing  between 
£3,000  and  £4,000  a  year,— one  could  not  hut 
feel  that  the  list  of  Manchester's  subscriptions 
was  meagre  indeed.  He  feared  there  was  some 
misconceyjtion  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  to 
the  resources  of  the  institution.  It  was  not 
so  rich  as  many  persons  seemed  to  think.  Mr. 
Henshaw's  endowment  was  £20,000.  If,  then, 
£25,000  were  spent  on  new  buildings  the  Boanl 
would  have  to  get  the  money  from  the  public 
or  take  that  sum  from  their  invested  capital, 
which  woukl  mean  a  loss  of  about  £750  a  year 
of  regular  income.  Such  a  loss,  however, 
could  not  be  borne.  How,  then,  could  it  be 
avoided?  In  the  first  place,  with  the  new 
school  (he  institution  would  accommodate  150 
children  instead  of  90,  and  there  would  be  a 
saving  in  the  cost  per  head  for  maintenance. 
Then  it  was  proposed  to  raise  (lie  charge  to 
lo-;d  bodies  who  Mit,  children  to  the  institu- 
tion from  £25  a  year  to  £35,  whieh  was  much 
less  than  the  cost  would  be  to  the  local  authi 

if  they  set  up  residential  schools  of  their 
own. 

Of  course  the  Board  would  not  enter  upon 
this  new  undertaking  if  there  were  the  slightest 
likelihood  of  local  authorities  setting  up 
schools  of  their  own.  I 
was  admittedly  the  best,  and  there  was  no 
chance  of  any  authority  doing  the  work  for  a 


less  cost  man  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  did  u 
The  managers  had  not  as  yet  taken  anv  overt 
step  m  the  prosecution   of  this  great  scheme 
but,  they  wanted  the  public  to  know  what  they 
had  in  their  mmd.       They  wished  to  have  an 
institution  worthy  of  this  great  city,  and  ha'"< 
confidence   that    a   well-considered  scheme     to 
bung  about  such  a  result  would  have  the  sun 
port  of  a  generous  public. 

Mr  Gregson  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Board 
would  not  bind  themselves  to  a  large  expendi 
uire  until  they  saw  their  way  a  little  clearer. 
He  noticed  it  was  proposed  to  purchase  a  house 
called  Hayes  Leigh.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
know  what  was  the  chief  rent. 

Councillor  .lohn  Eoyle  said  the  scheme  had 
received  most  careful  consideration.  He  wished 
the  public  to  know  exactly  how  the  institution 
stood,  and  that  it  was  really  in  need  of  more 
help  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  "  chief  " 
of  the  new  premises  was  lid.  a  yard.  An  ad- 
vantage of  Hayes  Leigh  was  that  it  was  well 
wooded.  Experts  had  pronounced  the  site 
most  eligible. 

Miss  Hertz  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  in  place  of  Mr.  James  Hall,  resigned. 

.    3LE 

BROOKLYN  IM.Y. 

KO'TMBEft     16,  19o* 

BLIND    BABIES    HOME.  '  jf 

Managers       Acknowledge       Donations. 

Christmas  Housewarming  to  Be  Held. 

From  the  managers  of  the  Sunshine  So- 
ciety's Blind  Babies  Home  at  520  Gates  ave- 
nue,  comes   this  communication: 

"The  recent  article  In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
regarding  the  International  Sunshine  Blind 
Babies  Home  has  Interested  many  readers, 
and  letters  are  coming  in,  asking  how  help 
may  be  given  to  the  little  ones.  A.  B. 
Pouch,  of  Manhattan,  sent  in  a  check  for 
$10.  This  is  gratefully  acknowledged  through 
the  Eagle.  Two  more  blind  babies  have  been 
heard  from  and  will  be  cared  for  just  as 
soon  as  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
tbem." 

A  Christmas  house-warming  will  be  held 
at  the  Home  ou  December  1  from  2  to  10 
P.M.  Visitors  will  bring  a  pound  of  some- 
thing good    to   eat    as   the   entrance   fee. 

The  Babies  Home  closes  at  6  P.M..  but  the 
kindergarten  rooms,  506  Gates  avenue,  will 
be  open  until  10  P.M. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Tregear.  the  president 
and  hostess,  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by 
the  executive  board. 

The  tea  tables  will  be  presided  over  by  the 
New  York  State  Southern  Division  Advisory 
Board,  Mrs.  Nellie  E.  C.  Furman,  president. 

CAMBRIDGE    (MASS.)    TRIBUNE, 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  18,   1905. 

Cantabrigia  Club. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  art  department,  Mrs.  R. 
B.  Harding  chairman.  Dr.  Edmund 
von  Mack  will  lecture  on  "The  Es- 
sential Principles  of  the  Art  of  Sculp- 
ture," illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views  of  pictures  of  statues  and  reliefs 
from  early  Egyptian  times  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

This  lecture  has  been  delivered  be- 
fore the  Boston  Art  Club,  with  great 
acceptance. 

Mile.  Christine  B.  LaBarraque,  the 
blind  soprano  soloist,  will  furnish  the 
muster. '"Club  tea  will  be  served  by 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Peckhami,  chairman. 

PiTTSFIELD  EAGLE. 


ru>v.\vv*o!r 


OSSIFIED  FOR  FORTYYEARS 

Happiest  Man,  Under  Sorest  Afflic- 
tion, That  Doctors  Know  Of. 


JT  WORK  POR  BLIND, 
'he  Berkshire  branch  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts association  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  is  anxious  to  i)?.ve  people  sem: 
work  to  its  local  he  at  room 

six  In  the  Bay  State  block  on  Fenn 
street.  A  number  of  olind  men  are 
working  there  seating  chairs,  fixing 
mairesses,  etc.  The  work,  h  weyer  is 
not  coming  in  , 

.sired. 


IS  RIGID   AND  TOTALLY  BLIND 


Wonderful    Edward    Boyer,    of    AI- 

lentown,   Cheerfully    Tells   of  Hi* 

Contentment— A  Memory  That 

Retains  Everything. 


Special  to  "The  Record."' 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Nov.  18.— To  have 
lain  rigid,  immovable  and  stone  blind 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness  and  suffering  for 
40  years) — such  has  been  and  is  the  fate 
of  Edward  Boyer,  of  this  city. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
eases  in  -the  annals  of  bodily  affliction," 
said  Dr.  C.  D.  Schaeffer,  Boyer's  physi- 
cian for  the  past  15  years;  "not  that 
ossification  of  the  joints  through  rheu- 
matism is  so  rare  in  itself,  but  that  it 
involves  in  this  case  every  joint  in  the 
body,  and  that  the  number  of  years  the 
man  has  been  bedfast  and  the  number 
of  years  he  may  continue  to  be  bedfast 
— these  constitute  its  wonderful  features. 

Unique  as  is  the  history  of  this  man's 
affliction,  the  psychological  elements  in- 
volved are  no  less  marvelous,  for  this 
man  upon  whom  the  hand  of  affliction 
has  been  so  bitterly  and  heavily  laid,  is 
cheerful,  even  happy,  and  contented, 
teaching  a  lesson  in  loftiness  of  spirit 
and  the  philosophy  of  patience  and  con- 
tentment so  impressive  that  those  who 
have  visited  and  conversed  with  him  will 
Sever  forget  it. 

Jtlr.  Boyer  was  born  61  years  ago.  Up 
to  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  young  man,  and  then  he 
was  seized  with  a  bad  attack  of  rheu- 
matism in  his  left  arm.  He  inherited 
his  rheumatic  tendencies  from  his  par- 
ents, both  of  whom  had  been  great  suf- 
ferers from  that  disorder. 

GRADUALLY    SPREAD    OVER    HIM. 

From  his  left  arm,  which  soon«  became 
stiff,  the  malady  spread  to  other  parts 
of  his  body,  and  then  slowly  but  irre- 
sistibly every  joint  in  his  body  became 
ossified  and  his  limbs  distorted  until  the 
disease  finally  attacked  the  muscles  of 
his  neck  and  twisted  his  head  at  right 
angles  with  his  body,  and  in  this  position 
he  has  lain  for  40  years. 

For  two  years  he  was  confined  to  his 
robm,  suffering  intense  agony,  and  then 
he  took  to  bed.  Shortly  after  this  the 
strange  malady  attacked  his  eyes",  caus- 
ing the  most  exquisite  pain,  and  then 
slowly  the  light  began  to  fade,  until  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  he  became 
blind. 

To-day  the  only  movement  he  can 
make  is  to  lift  his  arms  a  little  above 
the  counterpane  and  move  them  a  few 
inches  in  a  lateral  direction. 

For  years  he  suffered  terribly;  but  for 
the  past  few  years  he  has  been  compar- 
atively free  from  bodily  suffering,  except 
when  it  is  necessary  to  lift  and  turn  him 
over,  when  he  shrieks  with  pain.  His 
general  health  is  fair,  except  that  he 
suffers  from  a  weak  heart  and  is  often 
subjected  to  palpitation  of  that  organ. 

Another  feature,  equally  wonderful,  is 
the  fact  that  during  all  the  years  of  his 
living  death  he  lias  never  became  bed- 
sore, nor  is  his  face  wasted  to  any  per- 
ceptible degree. 

HIS    MIND    ALONE   UNIMPAIRED. 

11  is  mind  is  clear,  bright  and  alert, 
while  his  memory  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  Boyer  has  many  cousins,  nieces 
ana  nephews,  and  he  takes  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  can  remem- 
the  date  and  the  day  of  the  birth 
of  every  one  of  them.  He  is  also  an 
able  mathematician,  and  can  mentally 
solve  very  difficult  problems.  He  keeps 
elf  fully  informed  on  current  events 
and  what  he  once  hears  he  remembers, 
so  thai  he  is  a  very  bright  and  inter- 
esting    conversationalist     and  takes     a 


Keen    interest   in    everything     going     on 
around  him. 

Fortunately  he  is  in  comfortable  nnan- 

cial  circumstances.    When  a  .visitor  com-. 

mented   upon  the   patience  he  exhipitea 

under  his.  sulTcrinss  and  his  serenity  or 

it,  he  said: 

•What    is    the   use  of  hems  otherwise 

than  patient   and  contented?  It  cannot 

be    helped,    and    my    release    will    come 

■  unt'  day.      When  I  was  first  attacked 

my  'limits  and  joints  commenced  to 

stiffen,  had  anyone  t<>M  me  then  that  I 

ild  be  in  a  bed  practically  immovable 

for  40  vears  1  would  have  said  that  such 

ts  impossible;  that  no  human 

being   could    stand   it.      But   you   do  not 

know  what  you  can  stand  until  you  have 

to.      As   a   man's     burden,      so      is  his 

strength. 

"My  father  often  said  that  he  wished 
that  I  could  die  just  the  day  before  he 
was  called  to  his  last  home.  Not  that 
he  was  tired  of  me;  but  he  was  afraid 
that  with  him  and  mother  gone  and  I 
left  alone  in  my  helpless  condition  no 
one  would  know  what  the  future  would 
have  in  store  for  me.  Poor  father!  He 
has  been  dead  these  30  years,  and  I  still 
linger!'' 

WORCESTER    (MASS.)   TELEGRAM 


SUNDAY,  NOV,  19,  1905. 

BLIND  MAN 
SEES  AGAIN. 

luindCiire  HelpsYoung 
Rourke  aLot,He  Says. 


BE  IS  ALWAYS  BRIGHT 
AND  HOPEFUL. 


iains  Sight  After  27  Months 
in  Dark. 


The  first  time  in  27  months  that  Walter 
•'.  M.  Rourke  has  walked  up  town  with- 
out the  guidir.g  arm  of  his  sister  Lillian, 
ivas  last  week.  Having  been  blind  for 
more  than  two  years  young  Rourke  has 
never  given  up  hope  of  seeing  again,  and 
now  physicians  say  that  he  will  be  as 
well  as  ever  in  due  time. 

The  physicians  who  have  attended 
Rourke  during  his  blindness,  say  that  his 
cheerful  disposition  and  the  confidence 
that  he  had  in  the  belief  that  he  would 
see  again  has  performed  nearly  as  much 
good  as  the  treatment  to  which  they  have 
subjected  him. 

Rourke  is  the  son  of  Michael  J.  Rourke, 
l~  Wilson,  who  is  pixminem  in  the  For- 
esters and  in  union  l.ibi  r  affairs,  'the  boy 
v.- as  taken  with  hemorrhage  ot  the  eyes 
2",  months  ago,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
school  after  completing  two  years  in  the 
classical  high  and  several  terms  in  a 
night  high  school. 

i  or  ov^r  .wo  years,  young  Rourke  has 
been  in  darkness,  and  when  he  attempted 
tr  v.alk  out,  it  was  always  on  the  arm  of 
his  sister.  He  has  maae  frequent  trips 
about  town,  accompanied  by  the  sister, 
and  he  claims  that  for  all  ne  could  not 
Bee  he  took  an  interest  in  hearing  the 
sound  of  traffic  -»n  the  crowded  streets, 
and   hearing    people    talk   about    him. 

Through  a  peculiarity  of  Rourke's  ail- 
ment, no  operation  could  quite  touch  the 
heart  of  the  trouble,  and  the  physicians 
were  obliged   to   draw  the  effusion  of  the 


hemorrhages    through     trie  Dy 

means  of  absorption.  Powerful  drawing 
appliances  were  attached  to  the  boy's 
head  daily,  and  while  at  lirst  the  task 
seemed  si.  fruitless  one,  steady  treatment 
commenced  to  tell,  and  during  the  past 
month,   his  sight   ha.s   come   back   rapidly. 

Rourke  somewhat  surprised  his  parents 
last  week  by  telling  them  that  he  thought 
he  would  take  a  little  walk  on  his  own 
account.  They  were  afraid  that  his  sight 
was  not  good  enough  to  allow  him  to  go, 
but  he  had  a  surprise  in  store  for  them. 
Without  the  aid  of  his  sister's  arm,  al- 
though accompanied  by  her,  Rourke 
walked  up  town,  strolled  up  Main  streer 
and  apparently  saw  everything  that  was 
going  on  about   him. 

The  sister,  surprised,  but  inclined  to 
discredit  the  sudden  return  of  the  boy's 
sight,  asked  him  questions  about,  trolley 
cars  and  other  things  passing.  To  her 
surprise  he  read  the  names  and  numbers 
on  the  cars  easily,  and  also  read  names 
on   signs  as  he  passed  along. 

Elated  at  the  success  of  her  brother  In 
gaining  his  sight,  the  sister  went  home 
and  informed  the  parents  of  what  had 
happened.  She  said  she  was  sure  it  was 
all  right  now,  and  that  her  brother  would 
be  able  to  see  as  v,  ell  as  ever  within  a 
short  while.  Physicians  were  called  in 
and  the  case  lai-j  h°f(jre  them.  They  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  by  saying  that  the 
treatment  that  Rourke  had  been  receiv- 
ing was  beginning  to  tell  In  earnest. 

Rourke  was  told  that  he  would  make 
but  little  progress,  this  winter,  and  that 
his  sight  may  go  back  some,  but  he  was 
counselled  not  to  be  discouraged,  for  the 
winter  snow,  with  the  bright  sunlight 
glaring  on  It,  will  be  responsible  for  the 
fact.  The  doctors  told  him  that  as  soon 
as  the  snow  goes  away  in  the  spring. 
he  will  commence  to  mend  rapidly,  and 
they  say  they  are  practically  sure  he  will 
come  out  all  right  and  be  as  well  as  ever. 

Speaking  of  his  son's  trouble  and  of  the 
deep  sympathy  that  the  boy  has  enlisted 
from  his  parents  and  friends,  M.  J. 
Rourke  said,  last  week:  "That  boy  has 
never  used  tobacco,  strong  drink  or  pro- 
fanity, in  his  life.  He  is  a  perfect  gentle- 
man and  has  been  the  best  of  sons,  prior 
to  and  since  this  affliction  came  on  him. 
1  have  never  despaired  of  his  recovery, 
:ind  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
physicians  daily — I  might  say  minutely— 
ever  since  my  boy  lost  his  sight. 

"The  doctors  have  convinced  me  that 
the  case  will  be  cured  in  the  spring,  and 
I  shall  be  a  very  thankful  man  when  the 
boy  sees  again.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
rapid  improvement  of  his  sight,  last  week, 
but  I  realize  that  the  snow  will  be  against 
him,  this  winter.  When  that  has  passed, 
t  he  trouble  will  be  over  forever,  I  hope." 

Friends  of  Mr.  Rcurke  (gathered  at  his 
place  of  business  on  Front  street,  every 
night  last  week,  and  congratulated  the 
father.  The  boy  hrts  received  a  good 
share  of  the  kind  wordfi,  and  he  says  it 
seems  as  if  everyone  he  knows  has  been 
in  sympathy  with  him.  The  boy  says  he 
is  assured  that  his  sight  is  returning,  and 
that  in  the  spring  it  will  be  as  good  "as 
ever,  and  says  the  knowledge  has  made 
him  very""h«uiD.v. 

DOVER    (N.    H.1    DEMOCRAT. 


TUESDAY,  NOV.   21,  1903. 

Luciers'  minstrels?  appear  here 
\ednesdav  evening.  Mr.  Lucier  was 
t  schoolmate  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Butler,  a 
ocal  piano  dealer,  at     the    Perkins 

nstitute  for  the  Blind  at  Jamacia 
'Iains,   near  Boston.     Mr.    Lucier  is 

he  only  blind  actor  on  the  stage  to- 
lay. 
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FOR  THE  BLIND  URGED 


Interesting  Lecture  on  the  Subject 

Delivered  Before  the  Monday 

Club. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Monday- 
Club,  held  in  the  Sunday  school  room 
of  the  German  Evangelical  Church,  on 
Schermerhorn,     near    Court    street,     last 


nigh;,  rhnrles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superin- 
tendent of  the  experiment  station  for  the 
Trade  Training  of  the  Blind  of  Massa- 
chusetts, delivered  a  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Seeing  By  Touch,  or  How  the  Blind 
Become  Self-Supporting." 

The  subject  is  one  thoroughly  familiar 
to  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  hearers  showed 
their  appreciation  by  frequently  applaud- 
ing him. 

During  the  course  of  his  lecture  the 
speaker  pointed  out  the  absolute  need  for 
physical  training  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind.  To  illustrate  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Campbell  showed  stereopticon  views  of 
the  physical  training  in  some  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  These  included 
dumb-bell  work,  tricks  on  the  parallel 
bar  and  on  the  wooden  horse. 

The  officers  of  the  Monday  Club  are: 
Arthur  E.  Wakeman,  president;  A.  B. 
Day.  vice-president,  and  Patrick  Mallon, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

CP.'.DGEPORT   (CONN)    FARMER 


EDNESDAT,   NOV.   22,   1905 
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COMING  HERE 


Entertainment  For  Worthy  Gb° 

j:ct  to  Be  ile!d  in  War= 

ner  Kali. 


Proficiency  of  Pupils  of  Connecticut 
School  for  Blind  Will  Drubtless  Sur- 
prise  Bridgjparters"  Highly  Enter- 
taining  Programme  Planned. 

An  entertainment  deserving  cf  most 
liberal  attendance  is  that  to  be  held 
at  Warner  hall  Dec.  12,  beginning  at 
7:30  p.  m.,  by  pupils  from  the  Connec- 
ticut Scho'ol  for  the  Blind  in  Hartford. 
The  programme  will  comprise  inter- 
esting musical  and  -literary  numbers, 
in  which  the  students  are  peculiarly 
proficient.  The  well  known  tendency 
of*  the  superior  development  of  certain 
faculties  at  the  loss  of  others  is  demon- 
strated to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the 
various  musical  selections,  recitations, 
etc..  that  will  enter  into  the  perform- 
ance. 

Among  the  features  will  be  selections 
by  the  band,  orchestra  and  chorus; 
piano,  violin  and  vocal  solos;  demon- 
strations of  exercises  in  ear  training; 
exhibitions  of  the  me. hods  employed 
in  instructing  the  blind,  such  as  read- 
ing from  raised  print,  studying  geogra- 
phy with  dissectible  maps  and  similar 
devices. 

Favorable  receptions  have  been  ac- 
corded the  performers  in  other  cities 
for  lhe  artistic  merit  of  the  entertain- 
ment alone.  Combined  with  this  the 
satisfaction  of  contributing  to  a 
worthy  object  should  elicit  a  large  and 
aenerous  Bridgeport  audience  at  War- 
ner hall.  The  entertainment  is  cer- 
tainly for  a  worthy  object,  and  it 
should  receive  unstinted  patronage. 
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Blind  Boys  Play  Football 


nsW 


THE  millionsAvho  have  at  various  times 
watched  with  most  intense  and 
partisan  interest  the  struggle  for  su- 
premacy of  two  football  teams,  noted 
the  tricks  of  the  game,  the  bulldog  tenacity, 
the  giantlike  strength,  the  cunning  and  at 
times  ferociousness  of  these  gladiators  of 
the  gridiron,  will  find  some  difficulty  in 
grasping  and  accepting  the  statement  that 
Jn  Louisville,  Ky.,  there  are  eleven  blind 
boys  who  play  the  game  for  all  there  is  in 
ft,  who  are  just  as  cunning  as  their  "seeing" 
opponents,  as  scientific  as  their  -needs  de- 
mand, full  of  pluck  and  endurance  and 
eplendid  courage,  and  at  all  times  as  keenly 
aliVe  to  what  is  going  on  around  them  as 
though  they  were  gifted  with  the  vision  of 
the  eye. 

To  the  unitiated  this  seems  impossible, 
but  It  is  not,  and  there  is  reason  in  plenty 
for  its  not  being  impossible.  First  of  all  is 
that  the  inmates  of  the  Kentucky  Institute 
for  the  Blind  are  just  like  any  other  boys, 
With  the  same  instincts,  the  same  love  for 
fun  and  the  same  wholesome  desire  for  su- 
premacy. In  a  general  way  they  are  abso- 
lutely unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  see,  because  nature,  having  deprived 
them  of  vision  as  we  understand  it,  has 
turned  their  ten  fingers,  their  ears  and 
every  muscle  of  their  bodies  into  so  many 
,eyes,  wherewith  they  may  have  vision 
after  their  kind. 

Not  only  are  these  boys  of  the  blind  in- 
stitute well  versed  in  football,  but  they  un- 
derstand and  actually  play  the  great  na- 
tional game  of  baseball.  In  addition  to  this 
they  go  in  for  all  field  games,  and  at  the 
last  summer  meet  they  beat  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  team  handily,  scoring  53  points  to  their 
opponents'  37. 

One  naturally  wants  to  know  how  all  this 
Is  done  and  under  whose  faithful  tutelage 
it  has  been  brought  to  such  high  perfection. 
It  is  due  primarily  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  institution  and  later  to  the  care  of 
Professor  John  Dallas  Gregory  Jr.,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Louisville  High  School. 

It  is  nearly  four  years  since  any  certain 
attempt  was  made  to  develop  the  "boy"  in 
the  blind  boys  of  the  InSst'tute.     They  are 
by  nature  playful  and  ful    of  pent-up  ani- 
mal spirits,  anxious  for  ah  kinds  of  sports,  I 
but  not   knowing  just   how  to   go  about  it.  I 
It  was  then  that  Mr.  Gregory  took  charge.  ■ 
During  the  first  year  the  task  was  not  an  i 
easy  one,    though   the  boys   were   anything  j 
but   stupid,    the   very    contrary    being    true,  i 
but  you  and  I  who  have  played  football  and  ] 
watched    the    game    from    bleachers    and  i 
grand   stand   know   its   difficulties,   and   can 
therefore  fully  appreciate  just  what  these 
little   Wind   would-be   athletes   had  to  con- 
tend with. 

Now  a  little  something  as  to  how  these 
boys  from  the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the 
Blind  play  the  great  game  of  footb..ll.  In 
the    first    place,     they    depend    upon    two 

r;enses,  that  of  hearing  and  that  of  touch — 
'muscular  action"  is  the  way  Trainer  Greg- 
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Philanthropic  Work  Being  Done 
by  Berkshire  Branch  of  the  As- 
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Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

The   Berkshire  branch  of  the   W 
sachusetts    association    for    promoting 


cry  expresses  it.  In  only  two  respects  does 
their  style  of  play  differ  from  that  put  up 
at  Yale  or  Harvard  or  on  any  other  grid- 
iron. 

The  first  of  these  exceptions  is>  found  in 
the  ball,  for  instead  of  using  the  regula- 
tion, or  rugby,  ball,  they  employ  the  as- 
sociation sphere.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  rugby  ball,  being  oval,  does  not 
ordinarily  bounce  in  a  straight  line,  but 
rather  at  a  tangent.  If  the  game  was  one 
that  did  not  reouire  the  promptest  sort  of 
action  this  would  not  make  any  material 
difference,  for  the  blind  players  know  just 
the  direction  the  ball  has  taken,  but  their 
affliction  does  not  permit  them  to  turn  so 
quickly  as  their  more  fortunate  brethren, 
thus  enforcing  a  handicap  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  overcome.  As  the  associa- 
tion ball  is  perfectly  round  and  bounds  in 
a  straight  line,  these  blind  fellows  are 
enabled  to  follow  its  course  by  the  exercise 
of  their  Wonderfully  developed  sense  of 
hearing.  On  the  klckoff  they  plunge  down 
the  field,  Just  as  does  any  other  team,  and 
they  are  generally  right  on  top  of  the  man 
who  captures  it. 

The  second  difference  in  play  comes  in 
passing  the  ball.  It  is  never  "snapped" 
back,  but  is  passed  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  man  who  is  to  make  the  play — and 
what  these  little  fellows  don't  know  about 
tricks  and  stunts  peculiar  to  the  great 
Rugby  game  is  not  written  in  the  books. 
When  the  signals  are  tolled  off  every  man 
is  on  the  alert,  and  they  generally  move  as 
one  piece  of  machinery. 

It  is  here  that  what  Trainer  Gregory 
calls  "muscular  action"  asserts  Itself.  By 
this  he  means  that  any  movement,  whether 
forward  or  to  either  side,  is  instantly  trans- 
mitted io  the  line  and  by  it  to  the  backs 
as  accurately  as  though  each  of  them  had 
seen  the  play.  To  put  it  perhaps  a  lltrlo 
plainer,  suppose  the  opposing  side  has  the 
ball.  The  signals  are  oallej  off.  the  two 
sides  come  together,  and  then  by  the  mere 
touching  of  their  opponent?  they  know  to 
which  side  of  the  line  t'.ie  ball  hns  beei. 
passed  or  whether  It  is  a  straight  line  play. 
No  "seeing"  team  could  be  blindfolded  and 
successfully  accomplish  this,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  their  muscular  sense  has 
not  been  developed  to  such  high  perfection. 

Some  of  the  plays  made  by  these  Blind 
boys  are  really  little  short  of  wonderful. 
In  rushing  the  ball  they  are  particularly 
strong.  It  is  only  in  defensive  tactics  that 
they  evidence  any  sort  of  weakn^sw,  and 
their  inability  to  see  as  their  opponents  see 
is  hardest  to  overcome.  To  a  limited  extent 
their  tackle  work  is  uncertain,  but  by  de- 
grees they  are  mastering  this  by  developing 
a  sense  of  hearing  that  permits  them  to 
distinguish  the  difference  between  the 
heavy  step  of  the  man  with  the  ball  and  the 
lighter  fellow  who  is  running  along  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  act  as  interference. 
To  the  layman  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  difference  between  the  two,  but  Coach 
Gregory  and  his  blind  footballists  say  there 
is,  and  they  certainly  should  know. 

the  Interests  of  the  adult  blind,  which 
has  been  established  at  the  Bay  State 
block  on  Fenn  street  since  last  July, 
is  doing  a  great  work  in  securing  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  of  this  city  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  county  and  to 
that  end  has  equipped  two  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Bay  State 
block,  one  as  a  chair  bottoming  room 
and  the  other  as  a  mattress  making 
and  repairing  department.  The  work 
being  done  by  the  branch  In  assisting 
these  unfortunate  blind  persons  to  be 
self-supporting  has  not  as  yet  become 
sufficiently  well  known  abroad,  it 
would  seem  and  work  is  coming  in 
much  slower  and  in  far  smaller  con- 
signments than  the  worthiness  of  the 
case  would  seem  to  merit. 

In  the  chair  bottoming  department 
— Room  6 — all  sorts  of  split,  cane, 
pith  and  rush  work  are  done,  as  well 
as  Sloyd  work  and  the  making  of  mis- 
sion furniture  with  rope  seats.  At 
present  there  is  only  sufficient  work 
being  received  to  give  employment 
to  one  person,  although  there  are  four 
others  desirous  of  being  set  to  work. 
The  young  man  who  is  at  present  the 


sole  workman  in  this  department  has 
cured  his  own  rushes  which  were 
gathered  in  this  city  and  they  have 
proved  superior  to  those  of  the  salt 
water  variety.  Next  summer  a  large 
amount  will  be  cut  and  cured  and  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  dispose  of 
them  in  the  Boston  market.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  profitable  business  of 
this  character  can  be  established. 

The  mattress  department  in  Room 
11  has  been  equipped  with  a  hair 
picking  machine  which  makes  hair 
from  an  old  mattress  perfectly  clean 
and  fluffy  again  after  it  has  been  pass- 
ed through  the  picker.  Not  only  are 
old  mattresses  repaired  and  renovat- 
ed In  this  department,  but  new  ones 
are  also  made  to  order.  The  mat- 
tresses are  sewed  on  a  wooden  frame 
or  table  composed  of  slats.  When  It 
Is  desired  by  the  blind  operative  to 
sew  straight  across  the  mattress,  one 
of  these  slats  Is  removed  at  the  point 
where  it  is  desired  to  make  the  seam 
and  by  following  along  this  open 
space  the  workman  can  do  very  satis- 
factory work.  As  yet  there  are  no 
workmen  employed  In  this  depart- 
ment, as  no  work  in  that  line  has  been 
received.  Two  men  could  be  employ- 
ed there  If  sufficient  work  could  be 
secured. 

There  are  at  present  23  blind  per- 
sons in  the  city,  a  majority  of  whom 
have  lost  their  sight  through  old  age. 
There  are  no  blind  children  which  Is 
■regarded  as  remarkable,  as  in  manu- 
facturing cities  there  usualy  are  quite 
a  number  of  these.  At  least  five  of 
this  23,  however,  are  willing  and  able 
to  earn  their  livelihood  If  given  a 
chance.  All  are  either  graduates  of 
the  Perkin's  institute  for  the  blind  or 
have  been  taught  by  the  teacher  of 
the  blind  employed  by  the  state.  All 
that  they  wish  is  sufficient  work  to 
make  them  sejf-supporting,  and  as 
their  prices  are  very  reasonable  and 
the  standard  of  their  work  on  a  par 
with  the  best  in  that  line,  it  would 
seem  as  if  residents  of  this  city  or 
vicinity  who  have  chairs  to  be  reseat- 
ed or  who  wish  mattresses  repaired 
could  give  these  unfortunates  a 
chance. 
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BUREAU  FOR  BLIND 

New    York,    Nov.    22.— As    a    result    of 
a    meeting    of    those    interested    yester- 
day,    an    employment    bureau    for    the 
blind   and   an   arts   and   crafts  vshop   for 
the    sale    of    their    work    will    probably 
be  established  at  an  early  date  In  New 
York.      Charles    F.     F.      Campbell,      di- 
rector of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  experi- 
mental   station    for    the    blind,    made    a 
moving  appeal   for  the  practical  better- 
ment  of  the   condition   of   the    blind.     It 
is    planned    to    call    the    prospective    bu- 
reau the  United  States  Employment  Bu- 
reau and  Handcraft   Shop,   and   to   have 
it  run    co-operatively  by  Boston     Phila- 
delphia  and    New   York. 


THURSDAY,  NOV.  23,  1905. 
WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  blind  are  to  be  interesiad.iu  a 
movement  intended  to  secure  them 
employment  and  already  a  start  has 
been  made  in  New  York,  Brouklvn. 
Philadelphia    and    Boston.     It    i«    ,he 

5*2     J?  Jtte      SUCCessful       teachers 
<>f  the  bhnd   that  one   of  their  great- 
est   needs    is    instruction    in    physical 
exercise.    This,  as  one  authoritv  says 
*ache,  them  to  see  with  their  hand 
-   d    then-  feet,   and   actuaHy   '-teaches 
en  aJ        >*     Mnd"       Such      blind 
in  all^d7Ten  haV€  been  s»«-esSful 
n  a  I  sorts  of  mechanical  employment. 

thV  a  ■«        d'    astonishing   to   learn   of 

which  Sf'n-  rc*ailiad    options 
ftlCh  the  bh°d  are  now  able  to  sue- 


- 


cessfully  take  up,  and  recently  employ- 
ment was  found  for  blind  persons  who 
successfully  stripped  tobacco,  and  made 
hat  frames,  tasks  which  in  the  past 
\puld    har«  been,  impossible  for  blind 
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ICiiiploymeiH      Bureau      aud     Art* 
Crafts    Shop   to   be   Established. 

New  York,  Nov.  22.— As  a  result  of  a 
meeting  of  those  interested  yesterday  an 
employment  bureau  for  the  blind  and  an 
arts  and  crafts  shop  for  the  sale  of  their 
work  will  probably  be  established  at  an 
early  day  in  New  York. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  director  of  the 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Experiment  Station 
of  the  blind  and  for  the  opening 
the  practical  betterment  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind  President  and  for  the  opening 
up  of  a  market  for  the  labor  of  the  sight- 
less man  and  woman.  It  is  planned  to 
call  the  prospective  bureau  the  United 
States  Employment  Bureau  and  Hand 
Craft  Shop  and  to  have  it  run  co-opera- 
tively by  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LEADER. 
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The  State  School. 


From  the  Age    Sentinel  of  Oct  25. 

The  education  of  deaf  and  blind 
children  is  one  of  the  useful  functions 
of  a  people  thought  their  political 
organization  into  a  state  and  Mon- 
tana is  taking  a  leading  place  along 
this  line  and  has  an  institution  which 
is  highly  creditable  to  a  state  that  is 
comparatively  new.  The  school  that 
was  authorized  by  the  legislature 
about  a  dozen  years  ago  and  which 
was  stared  in  a  small  way  on  a  lim- 
ited appropriation  has  now  grown  to 
important  proportions;  has  a  fine 
tract  of  land  in  Boulder,  equipped 
with  excellent  buildings,  weli  arrang- 
ed, comfortable  and  with  many  con- 
veniences. 

The  first  building  erected  was  tho't 
to  be  quite  large  and  that  it  would 
a  i  ;wer  needs  of  the  school  for  some 
time,  but  as  the  institution  grew  more 
room  was  needed;  an  addition  larger 
than  the  original  building  was  con- 
structed and  this  gave  a  fair  amount 
of  room  tor  the  various  departments. 
Then  came  the  need  of  a  state  school 
for  the  education  of  feeble-minded 
children  and  it  was  wisely  decided 
that  such  an  institution  might  be 
bast  and  most  econo  nically  adminis- 
tered at  the  same  place  and  under 
the  same  supervision  as  the  school 
already  established  here.  Under  an 
act  of  the  legislature  and  an  appropria- 
tion a  fine  building  was  erected  last 
year  but  the  appropriation  was  not 
sufficient  to  complete  the  building:  for 
use;  now  that  is  being  accomplished 
and  the  school  will  probably  be  open- 


ed within  a  month.     A    new    power- 
house was  built  and  so    located    that 
heat,  power  and  electric  lighting  could 
be  distributed  from  that  central  point 
to  the  several  buildings.     The  second 
floor  of  this  will  be  used  as  a  laundry 
which  is  an  important    department  in 
such  an    institution,    not    only    as    a 
means  of    keeping   things  clean    but' 
along  the  lines  of    industrial  trianing; 
this  is  also  a  teaturt  of  other  lines  of 
work  about  such  an  institution,  as   in 
teaching  cooking,  sewing,    carpentry 
work,  etc. 

The  new  building  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation was  secured  at    the    last 
session  of  the  legislature  is  now  near- 
ing  completion,  although  the  contract 
is  behind  the  time  specified  for  it    to 
be  finished,  which  was  Oct.  1st.     It  is 
of  three  stories,    one    of    which,    the 
basement  will  be  used   as    a    kitchen 
well  equipped  for  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  the  table  supplies;  it  is  lo- 
cated between  the    school   buildings 
with  which  is  connected  by    enclosed 
passages  and  colonnades,  so  that    in- 
stead or  maintaining  a  separate  kitch- 
en and  bakery  for  each  school,    they 
will  both  be  supplied  from  this    cent- 
ral plant,  the  food  being  conveyed  on 
trucks  through  the    passages    to   the 
dining  rooms.     In  the  basement    be- 
sides the  kitchen  and  bakery    will  be 
cold-storage  rooms,  vegetable  cellar, 
a  dining  room  for  the    help,    a    class 
room  for  the    girls    cooking    depart- 
ment, and  the  printing  office.  ■  On  the 
second  floor  there  will  be  rooms    for 
use  of  the  several    industrial    depart- 
ments, carpenter  shop,  sewing  room, 
rooms  for    piano    tuning,    and  other 
workshops.     The  upper  floor  will  be 
left  in  one  large  room  to  be  equipped 
for  and  used  as  a     gymnasium,     and 
will  have  dressing  rooms,  baths,  etc; 
a  gallery  will  be  used    as   a    running 
track     the  ceilling     is     high,    giving 
plenty  of  room     fcr    rings,     ladders, 
swings,  etc. 

A  visit  by  a  representative  of  the 
Age-Sentinel  found  everybody  in  the 
school-rooms, —  teachers  earnest  and 
pupils  interested  and  attentive.  The 
patience  required  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  this  work  are  not  to 
be  enumerated  here,  but  anyone  by 
stopping  to  think  about  it  can  realize 
what  his  or  her  disadvantages  would 
be  if  deprived  of  either  sight  or  of 
hearing  and  consequently  of    speech. 

The  deaf  pupils  have  to  learn  by 
hearing  through  their  eyes;  the  blind 
pupils  by  seeing  througn  their  ears, 
and  studying  through  their  fingers. 
Their  studies  are  as  in  other  schools; 
usually  results  are  slower,  however, 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
started.  Where  normal  pupils  at  an 
early  age  grasp  ideas  through  all 
their  senses,  these  in  many  instances 
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have  not  been  taught  at  home  in  ear- 
lier years,  an!  sometimes  there  is  a 
dormant  condition  to  overcome  be- 
fore much  improvement  is  noticed; 
later  they  in  many  instances  show- 
earnestness  and  accomplish  excellent 
results. 

The  school  is  under  general  direc- 
tion of  the  state  board  of  education 
of  which  the  governor  is  president 
though  actually  they  do  very  little  in 
connecti  >n  with  the  school  and  its 
work.  Managements  is  by  the  local 
board  of  trustees,  the  board  at  this 
time  being  composed  of  C.  R.  Strana- 
han,  president,  Chas.  Scharf,  secre- 
tary and  Edward  Ryan.  Mr.  Thos. 
S.  McAloney  is  now  entering  upon 
his  sixth  year  as  superintendent,  and 
the  devolopement  of  the  school  is  a 
reflex  of  his  energy.  Teachers  of 
the  deaf  are  Mr.  A.  T.  Schoolfield, 
Mr.  Philip  Brown,  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 
and  Miss  M.  Eva  Hagyard.  Teach- 
ers of  the  blind  are  Mr.  A.  L.  Hender- 
soft,  Miss  Lucile  Menefee  and  Miss 
Sue  Saunders.  There  are  other  du- 
ties devolving  upon  these  teachers: 
Miss  Menefee  teaches  music  to  seve- 
ral of  the  blind  pupils, — piano,  violin 
and  cello,  and  some  of  them  are 
making  excellent  progress;  Mr. 
Henderson  instiucts  in  the  cornet 
and  trombone  and  in  piano  tuning: 
Miss  Lillard  is  director  of  physical 
culture;  Miss  Hagyard  is  teacher  of 
art;  Mr  Schoolfield.  librarian:  Mr. 
Brown  instructs  in  carp^n'r-;  Mr.  E. 
V.  Kemp  is  the  boy's  supervisor  and  j 
manages  the  printing  office;  Miss 
Saunders  is  the  girl's  supervisor  and 
teaches  sewing  and  dress-making. 
Mrs.  Allis  L.  Harris  is  matron  of  the 
school;  Dr.  Ward,  school  physician; 
V.  J.  McKinnon  is  engineer  and  has 
general  charge  of  the  heating  plant 
and  the  machinery  for  power  and 
electric  lights,  that  department  being 
equipped  with  a  large  set  of  boilers; 
a  new  engine  has  recently  been  in- 
stalled and  there  is  a  dynamo  ample 
for  furnishing  electric  lights  for  seve- 
al  buildings  and  also  for  running 
motors  that  will  be  used  in  the  in- 
dustrial departments;  John  Finerty 
is  the  nightman. 
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Miss  Clara  McNeil,  a  pupil  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Ulind  who  ob- 
ained  the  $5  prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  'Life  in  a  school  for  the  blind,' 
says  .—  One  of  the  most  profitable 
occupations  taught  in  the  school  is 
pianoforte  tunings  Some  of  the  best 
tuners  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
in  Newfoundlaad  are  graduates  of 
this  department.  Indeed  there  is  no 
department  in  the  school  that  cannot 
point  with  pride  to  its  graduates,  who 
are  already  out  in  the  world  making 
good  reputations  for  themselves,  as 
they  climb  the  uphill  road,  and  there 
is  probably  not  one  among  them  who 
would  have  attained  so  great  a  meas- 
ure of  success  had  it  not  been  made 
possible  by  the  training  received  at 
our  school  tor  the  Blind.' 
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Line  Books. 


Our  shelves  would  begin  to  be 
crowded  but  for  the  policy  instituted 
some  time  ago,  of  giving  the  line 
Looks  to  the  old  pupils  who  had 
learned  to  read  years  ago.  We  ! 
scarcely  a  pupil  now  who  reads  the 
line. 

What  we  have  done  illustrate. 
What  I  have  long  maintained,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  serious  difficulty 
to  change  the  plans  or  policies  of  a 
school  in  reference  to  the  matter  of 
reading  without  confusion  or  loss  of 
time  for  an;  body.  There  are  re 
sources  enough  in  any  .system  of 
printing  to  s  ipply  the  wants  of  the 
great  majority  of  blind  readers,  and 
it  does  not  n  atter  what  system  they 
have  learned.  The  difference  touches 

the  new  pup   !     Who     ought    to     be     set 

down  to  the  '  esl  and  simplest  system, 
that  auy  saving  in  the  tirji(  required 
foi  learning  0  read  might  go  to  his 
|,ctter  equipment  for  tin  duties  of 
[jf e .    Of  t  he  si  r\  ral  hundred  volu 

0f  line  let!'  had   oil    our  sh( 

;i  few  years  ago,    there    -till    ren 


something  more  than  a  hundred  and 
though  they  have  been  reduced 
greatly  in  quantity,  we  still  find  need 
for  the  space  they  occupy.  That 
was  the  motive  in  the  first  place  for 
the  suggestion.  Still  they  go.  lam 
now  sending  out  books  to  two  old 
pupils,  the  last  requests  were  re- 
ceived from  Ausburn  Haiues  and 
Mattie  Chapman,  both  of  whom  are 
being  suppled. 


Superintendent  Argo  thought  a 
moment.  "I  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  any  question  raised  by  the  bank  as 
to  counterfeit  bills, "'he  said. 


It  is  a  trifle  amusing  to  note  the 
claims  of  good  people  now  and  then 
to  the  distinction  of  having  secured 
the  frauk  for  our  raised  last  books. 
The  last  I  have  noticed  is  that  of  the 
loyal  friends  of  Mr.  Moon  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  is  at  the  head  of  a 
home-teaching  enterprise  for  the 
blind.  His  distinguished  father 
vented  a  system  of  printing  by  which 
many  aged  persons  have  learned  to 
read  in  that  charater.  One  can  but 
be  grateful  that  the  inherited  inten  st 
in  the  blind  should  have  brought  him 
to  the  service  that  his  father  loved 
so  well;  but  his  admirers  should  re- 
member that  there  is  honor  enough 
to  go  round.  The  files  of  the  TABLET 
contain  the  facts  on  this  subject 
which  no  amount  of  declamation  can 
alter.  Everybody  that  ever  said  a 
word  in  favor  of  the  action  by  Con- 
gress may  el  iim  a  share  111  the  honor, 
and  that  the  writer  concedes;  but  this 
school  originated  the  work,  trained 
the  bill,  and  steered  it  through    both 

houses. 


THE  UTAH  EAGLE 

A  Market  Value  of  Little  Things 

A  live  example  of  the  value  of  "little 
things"  was  given  by  Superintendent 
Argo,  of  the  Colorado  School,  at  the 
Convention  of  the  American  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Deaf.  As  the  story  goes, 
Supt.  Argo  called  on  one  of  the  blind 
girls  at  her  home  and  found  herindus- 
triously  knitting  wash  rags. 

He  expressed  surprise  at  her  seem- 
ingly pleasant  occupation  and  asked, 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
finished  article?" 

"Why,  Supt.  Argo, "  she  said,  "I  can 
sell  every  one  I  make  at  ten  cents  each, 
and  I  could  easily  sell  ten  thousand.  " 

The  Supt.  could  not  but  contrast 
her  keen  delight  in  her  work  with  her 
former  attitude  toward  most  of  the 
manual  or  domestic  work,  and  he 
expressed  his  astonishment. 

"Why,  I  did  not  think  you  liked  knit- 
ting at  the  school,"  he  said,  "what  is 
it  that  has  effected  the  change?" 

"I  did  not  like  it  there,"  was  the 
frank  reply,  "1.  thought  it  was  too 
simple  for  any  thing,  but  now  I  make 
my  living  by  it,  and  have  money  in  the 
bank.  I  have  to  smile,"  she  went 
on.  "when  I  think  of  my  'wash  rag 
bank-  account.'  " 
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Mr.  Brown  gives  us  an  editor's 
views  of  the  Tablet  and  the  uses  of 
it,  and  I  commend  what  he  says  to 
all  our  readers.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  Regents,  and  a  good 
friend  of  all  that  affects  the  useful- 
ness or  happiness  of  the  Institution. 
He  rises  almost  to  poetry  in  his  kind 
words  about  our  little  paper,  and  he 
means  every  word  he  says. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Tablet,  the 
interesting  little  paper  published  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Rooinev,  coutaiued  a  sp  lendid  edi- 
torial urging  the  teachers  of  the  in- 
stitution and  others  interested  in  its 
welfare  and  prosperit.y,  to  contribute 
to  its  columns  and  aid  in  making  it 
a  power  for  good  in  the  school  and 
not  to  leave  the  gratuitous  work  and 
labor  of  love  ah  to  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals and  perhaps  not  even  read 
the  paper  or  know  what  is  being 
said  or  done  by  this  modest  little 
aspirant  for  th-' smiles  and  favors  of 
at  least  a  small  part  of  the  reading 
public.  The  paper  is  a  very  credit- 
able and  readable  production  as  it  is 
and  we  always  find  something  good 
in  it  and  examine  every  issue  with 
interest:,  in  spite  of  the  facr  ihat  we 
get  a  hundred  other  papers  from  all 
over  the  country  and  some  of  them 
we  never  have  time  to  read  at  all. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  others  con- 
nected with  the  school  will  find  time 
an  I  inclination  to  contribute  to  this 
good  work  and  help  cultivate  this 
modest  violet  that  grows  so  unob- 
trusively, and  we  fear  wastes  some 
of  its  sweetness  on  a  semi-desert  air 
and  much  of  its  beauty  that  never 
reaches  too  many  careless  eyes. — J. 
Si  DELL  BROWN  in  West  Va.    Argus. 


New  Books. 


A  handsome   consignment  of  point 
line  yesterday  for  the  library, 


and  the  volumes  have    already  taken 
their  places  on  the   shelves  ready  for 
call.     It  is  now  proposed  to  catalogue 
the  books  and    keep  on  hands  a    suf- 
ficient number  of  the  lists  to    supply 
the   borrowers,    so    that    thoy    may 
know  something  of  their  privileges.' 
The  readers    of    the    book    in    raised 
print  of    any    sort    are    now    able    to 
borrow  these  hooks  and  receive  them 
from  public  libraries  and  Institutions 
for  the  blind  through  the  mail  free  of 
postage,    under    the  frank    of  the    li- 
braries or    Institutions,    and    return 
them  under    their  own    frank  to    the 
library   from  which    they    were    bor- 
rowed.    At   no  distant    date  I    hope 
to  occupy    the  space    of  this   depart- 
ment, or   as    much    of    it  as  may   be 
necessary,  with  a  list    of  our    books, 
subject  to  the    request  of  readers  to 
borrow,  to  which   I    will  append    the 
rules  of  the    Post  Office    Department 
under    which    they   are    franked,    so 
that  there    may   be   no    difficulty    in 
availing  themselves  of  the  privileges 
that  the  act  of  Congress    confers  on 
the    blind  readers     in    the      United 
States,  and  the   privilege  extends    to 

the    Dominion    of    Canada    under    a 
postal  agreement    between    the    two 
Governments   to    carry     free  in     the 
mails  in  either  country  whatever  the 
other  makes  free  in  its  mails.     Thus, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the    several  Insti- 
tutions and  public   libraries  carrying 
these  books,    all  the  embossed    books 
in    the    confines    of   North   America 
become    the     common    property    of 
everybody,  which  is  about  the  largest 
benefaction    that    ever    came  to  the 
blind    in    a  single  act    of    Congress. 
These  books  that  will  be  emumerated 
in  the  proposed  list  will  all  be,    line 
the  line  books  listed  some  weeks  ago, 
for  gratuitous  distribution;    but   will 
be  loaned  under  the  implied  contract 
that  they  will  be  faithfully  cared  for 
and  returned  as  soon    as  read. 

Each  school  and  public  library  will 
doubtless  make  rules   for  the  regula- 
tion of  their   loan    department,    and 
these  rules  will  b*   made  the  basis  of 
the  loaning  system  in  each  particular 
case.     Ours  will  be    made  as    simple 
as    possible,     invohng    no  more    red 
tape    than    will    tie  up    the   matter 
securely,    and    that  will     be    in     the 
shape  of  a  bit  of  common  twine.  The 
list  above    referred    to    will   contain 
ours,  as  authorized  by  the  Principal. 


^  "0  MAIL. 
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HOUSEWARMING 

vJ*)R  BLIND  BABIES 

Sunshine    Home    Will    Receive   Guests 
and  Entertain  Them  on  De- 


cember I. 

Babies    who  ight    nviII 

have  a   house   wanning   Decei 
2  to   10  \>.   m.   .u    the    International    £ 
shine   Home    ror    Blind    Babies,    oi'O   Gj 
avenue,   Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Tregear,  uri  and 

the  members  ol    1 1 . •  •   executive   board   will 
receive  the  visitors  and   the  tea  tabic  will 
u     presided  over  by  the  x.  w   York  South- 
ern   Division    Advisory    Board,    of    wh 
Mrs.  Nellie  E.  C.  Furnran  is  president. 

While  the  babies'  home  will  close  at  i; 
o'clock  the  kindergarten  rooms.  506  Unto? 
avenue  will  be  open  until  10  o'clock  'in 
the  evening. 

d    to   bring   a    pound 
of  something   to  eat   (nol   cereals)  or 
ite  sometTiini  to  i  he  instil  utlon. 
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SIGHT"  TAUGHT  BY  TOUCH. 


Monday  Club  Members  Learn  From  In- 
teresting Lecture  How  BJjmJ  Be- 
come Self  Supporting. 


"Seeing  by  Touch;  or,  ^low  the  Blind  Be- 
come Self-Supporting, "  was  the  subject  cf  a 
lecture  delivered  at  the  German  Evangelical 
Church  last  night  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  the  experiment  station  for 
the  training  of  the  blind  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind.  The  occasion  was  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Monday  Club,  whose 
officers  are  men  and  women  prominently 
connected  with  educational  and  philanthropic 
work,  and  last  night's  lecture  was  one  of  the 
series  of  addresses  on  such  work  given  by 
those  directly  engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Campbell's 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  still  and  moving 
pictures,  which  impressed  the  audience  with 
the  successful  results  of  educating  the  blind 
to  "see  by  touch." 

The  keynote  of  Mr.  Campbell's  address  was 
that  the  capabilities  and  achievements  of  the 
educated  blind  are  no  more  wonderful  than 
those  of  the  cultivated  seeing  person.  "V/o 
simply  teach  the  blind  how  to  be  blind,"  lie 
said.  "Do  you  think  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained  if  we  exclaim  'wonderful'  to  the 
blind  child  on  every  occasion  when  he  or  she 
does  something  as  well  as  a  seeing  child 
might  do  it?" 

Pictures  were  shown  illustrating  the  let- 
ters and  numerals  used  by  the  blind.  By 
means  of  the  various  numerical  signs,  the 
blind  are  able  to  study  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, as  well  as  elementary  arithmetic.  One 
picture  which  interested  the  audience  espe- 
cially was  that  of  a  blind  man  writing  short- 
hand upon  a  machine  invented  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  The  picture  was  of  a  former 
secretary  of  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  capable 
of  writing  125  words  a  minute. 

One  series  of  pictures  was  devoted  to  il- 
lustrating the  physical  education  of  the 
blind.  Young  men  and  women  were  shown  in 
gymnasiums  and  On  the  athletic  field  going 
through  the  same  exercises  as  their  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters.  Mr.  Campbell  objected 
to  any  intimation  that  these  doings  of  the 
blind  w'ere  wonderful.  He  declared  that 
there  was  too  prevalent  an  idea  lbt.t  suc- 
cessful education  of  the  blind  was  amazing 
or  supernatural. 


KMr.  Campbell  has  lectured  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  which, 
he  presented  last  night,  but  this  was  hi3 
first  appearance  before  a  Brooklyn  audience 
There  were  many  present  from  charity  and 
corrective  institutions,  as  well  as  many  lay 
members  of  the  Monday  Club  and  their 
friends. 
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/MAKING  THE  BLIND  SEE. 
was  an  interesting  statement  of 
a  marvelous  work  that  was  given  by 
Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Cambridge  Ex- 
periment Station  for  th*  Trade  Train- 
ing of  the  Blind  at  Miss  WINIFRED 
Holt's  home,  44  East  Seventy-eighth 
Street,  on  Tuesday  evening.  We  are 
all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  suc- 
cess of  efforts  to  teach  the  blind  to 
read  and  so  to  secure  the  book  educa- 
tion apparently  hopelessly  denied  to 
them.  But  few  of  us  can  have  believed 
it  possible  to  teach  them  mechanic 
arts  requiring  precision  and  manual 
skill  such  as  ordinarily  depend  ab- 
solutely on  trained  sight.  But  Mr. 
Campbell  showed  that  this  could  be 
and  had  been  done.  Rugs,  table  covers, 
and  shirt  waist  patterns  were  exhibited. 
An  account  was  given  of  inventions 
by  the  blind,  a  handy  mop,  a  short- 
hand typewriting  machine,  on  which 
the  maker  practices  the  occupation  of 
interviewer,  and  others.  It  was  proved 
that  the  blind  can  do  a  good  many  of 
the  kinds  of  work  required  in  factories. 
It  was  stated  that  the  combined  w^ages 
of  ten  blind  workers  in  the  station  at 
Cambridge,  the  majority  hitherto  de- 
pendent on  charity,  would  amount  to 
over  $200  for  the  month  of  November. 
No  one  can  possibly  fail  to  see  the 
extreme  beneficence  of  such  teach- 
ing. An  organized  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  establish  it  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  in  this  city.  It  deserves  generous 
support.  Those  interested  would  do 
well  to  communicate  with  Miss  Holt, 
who  has  already  done  a  good  deal  of 
practical  and  sensible  work  for  the 
blind. 

EOCARTOWN    t»A«*.?    OAZCTTE, 
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THURSDAY,  HOV.  ZZ,  1905. 
SPORTS  OF  THE  bCiND* 


Plenty     of     Amusement      For     Those 
Who  Are   Bereft   of   Sight. 

With  closed  eyes  two  young  men  in 
the  blind  asylum  were  playing  chess. 
The  board  they  played  on  had  the 
black  squares  raised  and  the  white 
ones  sunken,  while  the  black  pieces 
were  rough  aud  the  white  ones  smooth. 

"Give  us  this  handicap  ou  account  of 
our  blindness,"  said  one  of  the  young 
men,  "and  we  will  play  as  quick  and 
accurate  a  game  of  chess  as  anybody. 
Give  us  checkers  and  a  checkerboard 
constructed  ou  the  same  plan,  and 
there,  too,  our  playing  will  equal  yours. 

"I  would  rather  be  blind  than  deal'," 
he  went  on.  "Blindness  doesn't  rob  you 
of  much.  The  blind  are  excellent  an- 
glers. They  play  a  good  game  of  eu- 
chre or  poker  or  bridge.  They  use 
cards  that  have  embossed  pips. 

"The  blind  tire  good  runners,  good 
gymnasts.    In  our  last  sports  the  hun- 


-—  *  ' 


^  dred  yards  were  done  in  under  twelve] 
seconds,  and  on  the  horizontal  and  par- 
allel bars  the  giant  swing,  the  cork-] 
screw,  the  straight  arm  balance  and 
the  finger  balance  were  executed  in  a 
way  that  elicited  salvos  of  applause."— 
New  York  Press. 

3Lfi       .  i 
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BAZAR    FOE,    BLIND    HOME. 

The  women's  board  of  managers  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  512-520  Gates 
avenue,  is  holding  its  twelfth  annual  re- 
ception and  bazar  to-day  and  to-morrow  at 
the  home.  The  blind  men  recane  chairs  and 
renovate  and  make  mattresses.  The  aim  of 
the  homo  is  to  help  the  blind  to  become  self- 
supporting. 
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Music   for   the   Blind., 

Charity  does  not  commonly  comprise 
what  are  called  luxuries;  it  concerns  it- 
self with  the  necessities,     B/ut  there  is 
of  right  one  exception,  arm^that  is  the 
charity    that    provides    the  blind     with 
tickets  for  conceits  and  dramatic  enter- 
tainments.     The    sightless    are    cut    off 
from  many  of  the  joys  of  the  world,  and 
they  must  create  a  little  world  of  their 
own.    Though  they  cannot  fill  that  world 
with  beautiful  visions,  they  can  at  least i 
invest  it  with  the  beauty  of  tone.    More- 
over, in  the  hearing  of  music  they  not 
infrequently    perfect    themselves    in   the 
practice  of  it,   so  that  they  obtain  em- 
ployment    as     players,     teachers     and 
tuners.     As  they  are  denied  admission  to 
our    schools,    as    their    infirmity  forbids 
travel   and   the  enjoyment  of  many   so- 
cial advantages,  as  books  in  raised  char- 
acters are  few,  and  as  most  employments 
arc  impossible  to  them,  it  is  a  duty  to 
let    a   little    happiness    into    their   lives; 
hence  we  would  add  the  delight  of  mu- 
sic to  the  few  joys  that  are  possible  to 
them.     The   good  women  in  Manhattan 
who  hove  taken  this  matter  in  hand  ask 
little  money,  although  they  can  use  it  to 
advantage;  but   they  and  their   charges 
appreciate  gifts  of  tickets  that  are  liable 
to  be  unused— and  many  go  to  waste  in 
this  great  city  every  night— and  as  guides 
have  usually  to  be  sent   with  the  blind 
persons   to   the   halls   and   theaters,   the 
tickets   should    be   presented     in     pairs. 
Fluids  ov  tickets  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Tickets  for  the  Blind  will  be 
put   to  the   best  of   use,   and    will   yield 
greater  happiness  than  similar  funds  or 
tickets    intended    for   the   seeing.      There 
should    be    a    Brooklyn    branch    of    this 
eltaiiiv. 

FAIR  AT  HOME  FOR  BLIND. 


Work  of  Inmates  Exhibited  by  Board 
of  Managers. 

The  Women's  Board  of  Managers  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  512-520  Gates 
avenue,  are  holding  their  twelfth  annual  ba- 
?ar  at  the  Home.  The  primary  object  of 
the  fair  ie  to  bring  beforo  the  public  the 
work  of  the  blind  men  who  are  members  of 
the  institution.  The  aim  of  the  society  is 
not  only  to  provide  the  inmntes  with  a  com- 
fortable home,  but  In  so  far  as  they  can, 
make  them  self-supporting.  This  Is  done  by 
their  manufacturing  broom3,  recaning  chairs 
and   making  over  mattresses. 

The  officer*  or  the  Bonrd  of  Women  Man- 
agers under  whose  -direction   thefalr  Is  held 


consisted  or  .wrs.  r.  i  neoaore  He~rx.  presl-' 
dent;  Mrs.  John  G.  Jenkins,  vice  president; 
Miss  L-  M.  Bohnet,  recording  secretary;  Mrs. 
Albert  C.  Fuchs.  corresponding  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fleming,  treasurer.  The 
receptfon  committee  Is  composed  of  Mrs. 
F.  T.  Herx,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Jenkins  and  Mrs.  W. 
D.  Murlin.  The  house  is  prettily  decorated 
with  bunting  and  Japanese  effects  and  pre- 
sented a  very  festive  appearance.  In  the 
refreshment  room  a  luncheon  is  served  from 
12  to  2  and  dinner  from  6  to  10  P.M.  The 
broom  table  contains  specimens  of  the  work 
done  by  the  blind  men  of  the  institution.  At 
the  sample  table  a  full  line  of  dry  groceries 
is  to  be  found.  In  the  Elizabethan  Garden 
one  may  purchase  paper  flowers  and  find 
a  handsome  souvenir  within.  At  the  sun- 
shine table  beside  fancy  goods,  there  is  a 
fish  pond,  each  fish  containing  a  prize.  The 
tea  room  includes  fortune  telling.  Upstairs 
there  is  a  smoking  room  for  men  and  the 
antique  room  which  contains  all  sorts  of 
curios,  some  of  them  over  a  hundred  years 
old. 

The  women  in  charge  of  the  various  booths 
are: 

Fancy   table — Mrs.    F.    T.    Herx. 

Apron   table — Mrs.   P.  Todtschinder. 

Elizabethan      garden — Mrs.   E.   T.   Jenkins, 

Sample    table — Mrs.    L.    Nissen. 

Candy  table — Miss  I.  M.  Bohnet. 

Antique  room — Mrs.  Joyce. 

Lemonade  booth — Mrs.  G.  C.  Stout. 

Sunshine  table — Miss  E.  Davis. 

Broom    table — Miss   A.    Er.    Packer. 

Refreshment  table — Mrs.   C.   S.   Barker. 

Tea    room — Mrs.    W.    A.    Brown 
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ANNUAL  BAZAAR. 


Woman's  Board   of  Managers  Opens 

Fair  for  Industrial  Home 

for  the  Blind. 


The  twelfth  annual  bazaar  of  the  Wom- 
an's Board  of  Manager/Jbf  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  No.  .">12  Gates  ave- 
nue, opened  auspiciously  last  night.  The 
fair  will  continue  this  afternoon  and  to- 
night, and  an  interesting  entertainment 
has  been  prepared  for  the  visitors. 

The  entire  building  has  been  thrown 
open  for  the  bazaar,  and  last  night  it  was 
pecked  with  people.  It  was  a  liberal 
crowd,  too,  and,  judging  from  the  way 
things  were  being  sold,  a  large  sum  will 
he  netted  for  this  worthy  institution. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  home  were  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  flowers  and  flags. 
Pretty  booths,  where  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise and  dainties  were  sold,  were 
scattered   throughout    the   lower    floor. 

During  the  evening  a  light  supper  was 
served,  and  later  a  musical  programme 
was  given. 

Following  are  the  officers  of  the  society: 
John  G.  Jenkins,  president;  Walter  C. 
Humstone,  first  vice-president;  Charles 
Engert,  second  vice-president;  David  I. 
Rogow,  third  vice-president;  William  L.. 
Chapman,  treasurer,  and  Edward  T.  Jen- 
kins. 

The  Board  of  Women  Managers  con- 
sists of  Mrs.  F.  Theodore  Herx,  presi- 
dent; Mr.  John  G.  Jenkins,  vice-president; 
Miss  L.  M.  Bohnert,  recording  secretary; 
Mrs.  Albert  C.  Fuchs,  corresponding  sec- 
retary, and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fleming,  treasurer 

BRIDGEPORT    (CONN/)    POST, 


THURSDAY,  NOV.  23,  1905. 
CONCERT   BY   BLIND    ( 'IHIJMtKN. 

[Voluble  Eveni   to  Take  Place  in  War- 
ner  Hall,  December   12. 

An     entetalnment    for  the  benefit  of 
inectlcul    school   ror   the   Blind 
ii    Hartford   will   be  given  in   this  city 
it    Warner    hall    on    December        12. 
mg    the    features    of   the   program 
will  be  a  reading  by  a  class  of  Bridge- 
Is.      The                  ,i    number      of 
i    puptla    ' Institution. 


I  ie  following  recently  appeareu  in 
the  A<  Ha  ecu  Register  regarding 
a  similar  entertainment  given    in  <hat 

cii 

"Fully   600   people   attended    ill*   en- 
tertainment   given    in    music    hail    last 
evening  by   the    pupils   of  the   Joaries- 
ticut   Schon)    for    the    Blind.      It    was  a 
very    sympathetic    audience,        a    fac* 
which,   of  cour.se  the   blind        children 
with    their    keen    sensibilities    felt    in- 
stantly,  and   to    which   tney   responded 
by  doing  their  very  best.      Th.3        pro- 
gram   was    interesting  from    beginniig 
to  end,   and    the   school    has  gained   a 
goodly  number  of  friends  by  the  v^iy 
clever  work   of  its   pupils.      Mius   Alice 
HolloweH,    the    versatile    young    musi- 
cian, shared  .the  honors  of  the  evening 
with  Antonio  Martone,  the   boy  violin- 
ist.     Miss    HolloweH    plays    the    piano, 
the    flute    and    the    violin,    besides    be- 
ing the  possessor  of  a  splendid  sopra- 
no voice.     She  has  a  voice  of  excellent 
range   and   volume,   yet    very        sweet 
Both  her  songs   were  repeated  arid  an 
encore  'was   demanded  after  her  piano 
Solo.      Antonio    Martone    is    a        young 
violinist   of   great   talent  and    his    "Bo- 
lero. '    by   Weis      was      enthusiastically 
applauded.      He,  too,   responded  to  the 
demand   for   an   encore.      Master  Mar- 
tone   has    a    strong,    pure    sympathetic 
tone,    and    shows    excellent         training 
The  brass  band   did  splendid   work  and 
amazed  everyone  by  sucn  perfect  time 
and  rhythm  without  the  aid  of  a  con- 
ductor's   baton." 

SPr.r:CF!ELD  (MASS.)    MORN.   UNION 
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TO   AID   THE    BLIND. 


Employment  Bureau  and  Arts  and 
Crafts  Shop. 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  22— As  a  result  of 
a  meeting  of  those  Interested  yester- 
day, an  employment  bureau  for  the 
blind  and  an  arts  and  crafts  shop  for 
the  sale  of  their  work  will  probably 
be  established  at  an  early  date  In  New 
York. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  director  of 
the  Cambridge  (Mass,)  experiment  sta- 
tion for  the  blind,  made  a  moving  ap- 
peal for  the  practical  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  here  and  for  the 
opening  up  ftf  a  market  for  the  labor 
of  the  sightless  man  and  woman. 

It  is  planned  to  call  the  prospective 
bureau  the  United  States  Employment 
Bureau  and  Handicraft  shop  and  to 
have  it  run  co«op^ratively  by  Sonton, 
Philadelphia  aiid  New  York. 


Lorimer  Hall,  f  remoi  \\  Tempk : 

LECTURE        BY 

Rev.    PETER     MacQUEEN 
isi:McnT  or 

Perkins  Alumnae  Association 

Tuesday    Evening,    Nov,    14,  1905 

AT     EIGHT     O'CLOCK 


TICKETS 


New    York,   Wednesday,    Nov.   22,   1905. 

EMPLOYMENT F0RTHEBL1ND 

MOVEMENT  TO  HELP  SIGHTLESS 
TO  INDEPENDENCE. 


Work  Innngnrnted  in  Ensland  hy  a 
Blind  American— Hot*  Model  Schools 
Are  Planned  and  Operated-Trades 
Tanght  with  Success-Helen  Keller 
Leading  Movement  in  Massachusetts  j 

The  cause  of  the  adult  blind  was  feeling- 
ly pleaded  at  a  parlor  meeting  held  yester- 
day at  the  home  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  No. 
44  East  Seventy-eighth  Street,  by  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  director  of  the  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Experiment  Station  for  the  Blind. 
The  movement  to  provide  trades  training 
and  employment  for  the  blind  has  flourished 
in  England  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
motive  of  yesterday's  meeting  was  to  fur- 
ther a  similar  movement  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Campbell's  talk  was  Illustrated 
by  stereopticon  and  moving  pictures,  show- 
ing the  work  carried  on  in  model  schools  in 
England  and  America. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Campbell  Miss  Holt 
said:  "For  some  time  my  sister  and  I  have 
come  personally  in  touch  with  many  blind 
persons  in  this  city.  We  wondered  at  the 
large  proportion  of  sightless  people  who 
were  paupers.  The  blind  whom  we  met, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  often  very 
intelligent,  were  usually  unfitted  to  compete 
with  the  seeing  in  any  work.  We  found  that 
this  state  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the 
ignorant  attitude  towards  them  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Pity  the  blind,  drop  a  penny 
in  his  hat,  buy  a  shoe  string,  give  a  pen- 
sion, shut  them  up  in  an  institution — this 
is    the  ordinary  feeling." 

The  real  capacity  of  sightless  people  has 
b»en  demonstrated  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell, 
head  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  in  London.  Dr.  Campbell,  who  is  an 
American,  has  himself  been  totally  blind 
since   childhood. 

SHORTCOMINGS    OF    PRESENT    INSTITUTIONS 
FOB.     THE     BLIND. 

The  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  a  son  of 
Dr.  Campbell,  declared  that  the;  average  in- 
mate of  a  prison  or  reformatory  was  batter 
off  than  the  average  student  at  a  school  for 
the  blind.  The  idea  of  an  institute  for  the 
blind  was  repellent  to  any  one  who  bad 
tested  the  capacity  of  sightless  persons  to 
lead  an  independent,  self-supporting  exist- 
ence. The  cost  to  the  State  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  helpless  bund  is  always 
gr;at,  and  because  it  is  unnecessary  is  an 
in.ustice  alike  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the 
un.iappy  people  whom  it  seeks  to  serve. 

"The  blind  do  not  need  your  charity," 
said  Mr.   Campbell,  "They  simply  ask  your 
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justice.     Given  hs.li  a  chance   they  can  take 
care  of  themselves." 

The  first  half  of  the  talk  was  illustrated 
with  pictures  showing  modern  methods  of 
educating  the  blind.  Physical  culture  en- 
ters Into  the  training  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent, the  object  being  to  create  a  per- 
fect confidence  in  physical  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  Buildings  and  grounds 
of  modern  schools  are  carefully  planned  to 
further  this  aim.  Instead  of  the  usual 
landscape  gardening  the  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  large  stretches  of  lawn  surrounded 
by  paths  and  shrubbery.  The  students  thus 
liaTe  uninterrupted  stretches  of  grounds  to 
wander  over,  with  paths,  trees,  and  flower- 
beds to  mark  boundaries  of  safety.  Every 
corner  is  marked  by  a  small  raised  stone- 
work or  fence.  Similarly,  indoors  every 
stairway  and  dangerous  spot  is  marked. 
These  are  merely  educational  devices  since 
the  object  Is  to  teach  the  blind  how  to  find 
their  sightless  way  through  any  thorough- 
fare. "Theie  are  no  such  safeguards  on  the 
public  streets,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "But 
after  you  have  learned  to  read,  you  don't 
carry  the  alphabet  around  with  you." 

Moving  pictures  of  gymnasium  work,  out- 
door sports,  games,  rowing,  cycling,  etc., 
were  given  to  show  the  perfect  freedom 
of  movement  and  the  confidence  attained 
by  blind  pupils  in  the  model  schools.  A 
group  of  girls  playing  a  running  game  in 
one  of  the  large  open  lawns  was  striking. 
The  girls  ran  without  any  of  the  timid, 
groping  motions  associated  with  the  sight- 
less. They  chased  each  other  around  the 
lawn  with  all  the  spontaneity  of  ordinary 
children,  never  once,  in  the  moving  picture, 
which  last  several  minutes,  running  into 
other  players.  The  path  surrounding  the 
lawn  was  the  safeguard.  As  soon  as  feet 
touched  the  gravel  the  runners  turned 
quickly  about,  and  ran  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, recognizing  the  limit  of  safety. 

The  racing  at  this  school  was  especially 
interesting.  Long  fences  of  fine  wire  en- 
closed each  running  path.  A  large  ring 
to  which  was  attached  a  light  chain  and 
a  little  bell,  was  on  each  wire.  The  run- 
ners grasped  the  end  of  the  chain,  which 
was  carried  as  they  ran,  thus  giving  the 
spectators  knowledge   of   the   course   of   the 

race. 

Special  bicycles,  or  tricycles,  held  twelve 
or  more  riders,  one  of  the  foremost  riders 
being  a  seeing  person  who  attended  to  the 
steering.  Other  motion  pictures  showed 
the  students  swimming,  skating,  and  other- 
wise employing  themselves  with  perfect 
confidence  and  freedom. 

THE   PROrER  TREATMENT   FOR   THE    BLIND. 

•'Don't  say  it  is  wonderful,"  begged  Mr. 
Campbell.  "It  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  or 
at  least  not  any  more  so  than  when  seeing 
people  do  the  same  thing.  Perhaps  the 
Braille  system  of  raised  letters  and  sym- 
bols with  which  the  blind  are  taught  to 
read,  to  work  in  mathematics,  to  use  short- 
hand and  the  typewriter,  to  learn  music,  is 
wonderful,  but  so  is  the  system  by  which 
the  seeing  accomplish  the  same  ends.  Never 
tell  at  blind  person  that  what  he  has  done 
is   a   marvel   or   out   of   the    ordinary.     The 


blind  should  bo  taught  to  consider  them- 
selves just  ordinary  mortals,  doing  simple, 
ordinary  tasks.  Above  all  they  should  never 
be  placed  in  a  class  apart.  They  should 
associate  with  the  seeing,  work  with  the 
"-^r.s,  and  compete  with  the  seeing  in 
every  way.  Blind  schools  should  give  di- 
plomas, stating  impartially  and  exactly  the 
capacity  of  the  graduate.  What  is  the  use 
of  a  school  which  does  not  give  a  diploma? 
One  of  the  greatest  disabilities  under  which 
an  educated  blind  man  labors  is  the  skep- 
ticism of  the  seeing  population,  which  can- 
not be  made  to  believe  in  the  capacity  of 
people  without  eyes." 

Mr.  Campbell  told  of  an  experience  of 
his  father  who  sought  to  place  a  blind  or- 
ganist in  an  Edinboro  church.  "We  will  not 
have  a  blind  man,"  was  the  obstinate  re- 
sponse to  his  application.  "Why  not?" 
"Because  a  blind  man  could  not  teach  mu- 
sic to  a  class  of  seeing  choir  boys,"  Dr. 
Campbell  laid  four  -walking  sticks  in  po- 
sition and  with  a   watch  for  a  not©  gave 

the  astonished  committee  a  vivid  lesson  in 
musical  notation  on  the  spot.  The  blind  o.-- 
ganist  was  given  the  position,  wrhlch  he 
held  with  credit  for  fifteen  years.  Several 
well-known  choir  masters  and  singers  in 
the   United    States   are   totally   blind. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  exceptionally  gift- 
ed who  are  capable  of  earning  their  liv- 
ing. A  year  ago  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind  opened  an  experiment  statior. 
to  determine  what  industrial  occupations 
are  to  be  profitably  engaged  in  by  the 
blind.  Sewing,  chair-caning,  mattress-mak- 
ing, and  broom  making  have  been  en- 
gaged in  for  some  time,  but  the  demand 
for  these  trades  is  limited,  and  the  ver- 
satility of  sightless  persons  is  beyond  ! 
these  limited  occupations.  Four  process-  ! 
es  in  factories  have  already  been  tested 
with  success  and  the  workers  now  have 
steady  employment.  One  of  these,  a  bright 
girl  of  twenty-five,  was  educated  In  a  State 
school  for  the  blind  and  soon  after  leav- 
ing was  forced  to  find  refuge  from  starva- 
tion in  an  almshouse.  Mr.  Campbell  had  her 
removed  and  taught  the  trade  of  a  tobac- 
co stripper.  She  ;!s  now  working  in  a  fac- 
tory, earning  fair  wages  and  giving  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  her  employers.  This 
is  in  Boston,  where  the  cigar-making 
trades  are  highly  organized.  The  blind  girl 
is  in  a  union  shop  and  belongs  to  a  union 
of  strippers. 

Another  trade  followed  by  blind  women 
is  that  of  machine  hat  frame  making.  The 
girls  were  taught  the  trade  in  a  training 
class  of  seeing  girls  instituted  by  the  Wo- 
men's Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston.  Paper  box  making  is  a  third  trade 
in  which  the  blind  are  successfully  engaged. 
In  a  hairpin  factory  three  women  do  sat- 
isfactory work. 

A  TRADE  IN  WHICH  THE   BLIND   HAVE   MET 
SUCCESS.  . 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  is  in 
weaving.  Rag  carpet  weaving  is  an  old  oc- 
cupation of  the  sightless,  no  pattern  or 
color  scheme  taken  into  consideration  In 
the  experiment  station  in  Cambridge  the 
most  artistic  patterns  In  towels,  rugs,  and 
other  pieces  are  produced.  The  method  <^f 
teaching  is  ingenious,  piano  keys  being 
used  to  impart  the  necessary  ideas.'  A 
large  house  in  Boston  sells  all  the  weav- 
ings  which  the  experiment  station  is  able 
to  turn  out. 

That  the  blind  may  successfully  lead  the 
blind  was  an  interesting  point  made  by 
Mr.  Campbell.  An  industry  which  promis- 
es well  for  the  future  in  Massachusetts 
is  mop-making.  A  blind  man  has  invented 
a  most  useful  form  of  moD  which  the 
association  is  about  to  patent.  The  manu- 
facture   and   sale   of  the  mop  will  be   kept 
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>  for  the  blind  exclusively.  Pictures  were 
shown  of  business  enterprises  built  up  by 
sightless  men.  One  of  the  largest  piano 
and  music  stores  in  Edinboro  is  owned  and 
operated  by  two  blind  men.  Piano  tuning 
and  repairing  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
fields   of   effort   for   the   blind. 

The  greatest  need  at  the  present  time 'is 
means  of  cooperation  between  the  blind  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know  how  to  cane  a  chair,  and  another 
thing  to  get  chairs  to  cane.  Employment 
bureaus  for  the  sightless  are  urgently  de- 
manded. This  is  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  Helen  Keller,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association,  and  has  done 
much  good  work  for  it.  A  cooperative  bu- 
reau in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
:s  projected,  and  Miss  Keller  believes  that 
:  will  be  the  means  of  educating  the  public 
"o  a  knowledge  of  the  real  capacity  of  the 
sightless.  A  bureau  established  by  Miss 
Holt  two  years  ago  in  London  has  been  very 
successful. 

A  feature  of  yesterday's  lecture  was  the 
presence  in  the  audience  of  half  a  dozen 
totally  blind  men  who  enjoyed  the  talk  and 
even  the  pictures,  as  they  were  explained  by 
seeing  friends.  One  of  the  men,  a  musician 
and  a  teacher  of  music,  came  all  the 
way  from  Newark  entirely  alone  to  attend 
the  lecture.  Another  blind  spectator  was 
the  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Brooklyn,  which  is  making  good 
advances  in  industrial  work.  He  also  came 
to   the   lecture   unattended. 

MANCHESTER    COURIER, 
NOVEMBER    30,    1905. 

Theattenti^can.dreeen^^alet^-the 
"Courier-   lelatnigtu  the    extent 
among   the    '"poor   indeed       of   t he    <*>   J       . 
Manchester    and    Saiford   Blind   Aid    ^ocWfcW 
suoplemented    by     the     interesting     P«JJg£ 
given  below.      Miss  Isabel  II.  Heywood,  the  hpn. 
fLetary,  has  gathered  about  her  a  company 
ladie,   and  genvlemen  almost  as  "%*»**£ 
herself.      One  of  the  most  useful  ,p ^J;^ 
v  or*  is  that  which  relates  to  home-emp toymen 
Suitable  occupations   are   *lt  *««£;£* f*gjfc 
fcards  the  society  takes  on  itsei    to  tod  *  «*J- 
for  the  articles  made.     In  May  las    the      Godfrey 
Ernie*   Memorial  Home  of  Rest  for  the   Blind 
w      opened  at  Sonthport,  and  in  the  few  — 
that  have  elapsed  since  then  no  fewer  than  tv o 
hundred  visors  have  been  received  from  about 
fourteen  towns  in  the  North  of  England.       The 
;^  i3  also  an  attracuve  feature  of  the^K 

Some  thirty  blind  adults  are  engaged  in      W*l 
?ng"  books  in  the  Braille  and  Moon  types    which 
on  completion  are  purchased  by  the  society    are 
bound  by  two  blind  bookmakers,  and  after*  aids 
r  accd  to  the  library  at  the  Central  Rooms    St 
johnstrcet,      Deansgate,      where      already     1,50C 
volumes  ar;  to  be  found.    The  society  *"">»»• 
self-help  in  every  way,  and  except    or  the  smal 
amount  of   revenue  denved  from  the   Penodica 
"sales  of  work,"  it  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  volun^i^subgriotio^,   ^^ 


will  be  gladly  welcomed. 

Miss   Isabel  M.   Heywood.   Glaremont,   Pendle- 
ton,  the   hon.    secretary,   yesterday    gave    an    in 
terestmg  account  of  the  work  to  a  large  number 
ot  visitors.  u" 


4mong  the  many  philanthropic  agencies  winch 
art  engaged   in    one   way    or   another    in    dealing 
with  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  city  is  the  Man- 
and    salford    Blind    Aid    Society,    whose 
£ri "to    improve    the    condition    of    the    six 
hundred  bhul  adults  resident  in  Manchester  and 
SSfSd       One  way  in  which  it  accomplishes  this 
obiect  is  to  provide  employment,  of  various  kind. 
;   J  \\  ,    w    v -ho    are    aide    to    work    in   their    own 
&J2  °3'nd  afterwards   to  find    a   sale   for  then 
iwnrk      Yesterday  one  of  the  periodical  sales 
B^Sk  was  Sid   at  the   central    rooms   of   the 
°'  k2      St.    .loin,  street,    Deansgate.       '  'here 

society,    &, ,    =  assortment   of  useful  and 

ra%   arti  '     ':   which    had    been    purchased   from 
!hf  blind  workers  prior  to  the  sale      By  retailing 

o    Snols    the    committee    ate    able    to .  some 
these    goods    "  ,       funda    n         „1)taiu    for 

eXl'"-  J  ...  he  various  branrl.es  of  work.  Apart 
f"y,l  ,  ,"  the  society  is  almost  entirely 
de°pen  e  on  voluntary  subscriptions.  While 
llf-heP  s  encouraged  in  every  way,  the  expenses 
S s i  1  increasingly  heavy,  and  financial  assist- 
ru-c  at  this  time-prior  to  the  Christmas  treat- 
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ance  at  this  time— prior  to  tne  oi»i«t.. 
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3RI£>£EP0RT     (CONN.)     STANDARD 


THURSDAY.  NOV.   23,   1905. 


FAR  BLISD  ABE  TO  GIYE  CONCERT  HERE, 


Twenty-One  Will  Show  Their  Training-  in  Warner  Hall  Early  Next 
Month — School  Has  Full  Brass  Band  and  Some  Very  Proficient 
Soloists  Are  Numbered  Amo  ng  Pupils. 

Of    interest    to    Bridgeporters    is    the 


coming  here  of  21  children  from  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  at 
"""tfnrrV""1'"  will  give  a  musical  and 
literary  entertainment  in  Warner  hall 
at  7:30  o'clock,  Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember 12.  The  programme  will  con- 
sist of  selections  by  the  band,  orches- 
tra, and  voice,  with  solos  for  piano, 
violin,  and  voice,  and  an  interesting 
exercise  in  ear  training.  There  are  a 
number  of  Bridgeport  children  at  the 
sechool,  and  there  will  be  exercises  in 
reading  by  these. 

The  brass  band  is  one  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence, and  proves  a  great  surprise 
wherever  it  appears.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  the 
band  rendered  several  concerts  at  the 
capitol.  which  were  greatly  appreciat- 
ed by  the  senators  and  representatives. 
Speaking  of  a  recent  concert,  the  New 
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November  23,  1905. 


A  department  for  feeble-minded 
children  has  been  added  to  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf,  under 
the  management  of  Supt.  McAloney. 
If  history  repeats  itself,  this  depart- 
ment will  ultimately  grow  until  it 
greatly  exceeds  numercially  the  deaf 
and  blind  departments.  Years  ago 
such  a  department  was  added  to 
the  Minnesota  School  tor  the  deaf, 
with  a  few  pupils  at  the  start.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  it  grew  so 
large  that  it  had  to  be  separated 
from  the  deaf, and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  state  custodial 
institutions,  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  one  thousand. — Minnesota  Comp- 
anion. 

We  trust  that  the  arrangement  is 
only  a  temporary  one  and  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  when  the  school 
grows  larger  a  separation  will  be 
effected. 


The  Montana  School  is  preparing 
to  open  its  department  for  feeble- 
minded on  the  same  ground  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  department 
for  the  deaf  and  blind.  The  Wash- 
ington School  is  the  only  other  in- 
stitution in  the    country,    we  believe 


Haven  Register  says:.  "The  brass  ban< 
did  splendid  work  and  amazed  every 
one  by  such  perfect  time  and  rhythr 
without  the  aid  of  a  conductor' 
baton." 

Among  the  numbers  which  the  ban 
will  render  are  selections  from  "Th 
Bohemian  Girl,"  "Little  Rose,"  wait1 
Eagle"  march,  "Little  Rose,"  wait 
and  "Hickory  Corners."  The  orchet 
tra  will  play  Franke's  "Intermez2 
Russe." 

The  management  of  the  Connecticv. 
School  for  the  blind  has  taken  thi 
method  of  reaching  the  public  in  orde 
to  arouse  a  general  and  deeper  inter 
est  in  the  work  of  the  school,  and  t 
show  what  has  been  and  is  being  don 
for  the  blind.  Aside  from  the  educa 
tional  interest  attached  to  the  apepar 
ance  of  the  children  here,  the  pro 
gramme  they  render  will  be  well  wortl 
hearing. 

which  undertakes  to  put  deaf,  blind 
and  feeble-minded  under  the  same 
management  and  arrangements  are 
now  under  way  for  the  removal  of 
the  latter  to  a  different  section  of  the 
state,  where  the  institution  will  be 
associated  with  one  of  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  It  is  felt  by  those 
who  have  had  large  experience  in 
dealing  with  feeble-minded,  that  this 
is  certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, since  there  is  absolutely  no- 
thing in  common,  nothing  mutually 
helpful,  in  conducting  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded  in  any  sort  of 
connection  with  a  school  for  the  deaf 
or  one  for  the  blind.  While  on  the 
other  hand  the  care  to  be  given  those 
in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  to 
many  of  the  inmates  of  schools  for 
feeble-minded  does  not  differ  very 
greatly.  In  view  of  the  experience 
had  here,  we  predict  that  our  Mont- 
ana friends  will  welcome  the  day, 
when  they  can  do  what  we  expect  to 
do  within  a  few  months,  let  feeble- 
minded be  cared  for  in  connection 
with  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Washingtonian  that  there 
is  nothing  in  common  between  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  deaf  and  blind. 
When  we  came  here  we  found  that 
the  law  establishing  this  school  made 
provision  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  the  blind  and  the  feeble-mind- 
ed in  the  same  school.  Of  course 
this  arrangement  could  not  be  carri- 
ed out,  but  the  parents  of  the  feeble- 
minded children  insisted  on  their 
rights  and  we  petitioned  legis- 
lature for  an  appropriation  to  build 
an  entirely  separate  building  for  this 
class  of  children.  This  building  has 
been  completed  and  the  school  is  in 
running  order  now.  Though  under  the 
same  management  the  children  of  the 


two  schools  are  not  brought   in    con- 
tact with  each  other  and  this  arrange, 
mem  works  well.     We  do  not  agree 
with  the  editor  that  the  feeble-mind- 
ed should  be  cared  for  in   connection 
with  the  insane.      With  the  low  grade 
class  of  feeble-minded    children   this 
might    be  true    but  with     the     class 
of  children  that  is    in    attendance    at 
our  school  it   would    be    a    great    in- 
justice to  place  them  with  the  insane. 
We  only  receive  those  who     can    be 
benefitted  along  educational  lines, 
WWQ90II  L6ttt$  (CT.)  JOURNAl. 


Tlie  Ideal  Concert  Company  of  Hurt- 
ford,  composed  of  blind  musicians,  who 
are  graduates  of  various  institution,  will 
give  a  concert  in  Memorial  hall,  Tues- 
day evening  at  8  o'clock.  The  members 
of  the  company  are  dependent  upon 
their  music  for  their  support,  and  are 
giving  these  entertainments  for  that 
purpose.  The  program  will  consist  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  solos,  duets, 
quartets,  etc  ,  and  will  include  both  pop- 
ular and  classical  music.  The  object  is  a 
worthy  one. 

CDSTON     [MASS.)    TRAVELER 


FRIDAY,   NOV.   24,   1905. 

IN  AIU  Ul-  BLINU 

Trustees  Ask  Donations  of  Fittings 
for  the  New  Home. 

Trustees  of  the  New  England  Home 
for  Deaf.  Mutes  or  Aged  Blind  or  In- 
firm held  an  adjourned  meeting  at  the 
rooms  of  the  secretary,  W.  H.  Mitchell, 
in  Tremont  building,  last  night.  Dr. 
John  Dixwell,  the  president,  was  in 
th©  chair.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance and  much  interest  manifested  in 
advancing  the  work  of  the  new  home, 
lately  transferred  from  Allston  to  112 
Tremont   avenue,    Everett. 

The  Hon.  Freeman  O.  Emerson  was 
chosen  general  manager  of  the  home. 
Edgar  H.  Emerson  was  elected  a  trus- 
tee. It  was  voted  to  start  an  auxiliary 
branch,  whose  membership  will  be  made 
up    of    women  and  clergy  of  Everett. 

Donations  of  carpets,  rugs  and  sheet- 
ing will  We  gratefully  received  at  the 
home. 

8-? ".TON.  MASS..   EVENING   HERALrD 


FRIDAY,   NOV.  24,   1905. 

MEETING  IN  INTEREST  OF* 
HOME  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  England 
Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Aged  Blind  and 
Infirm  held  an  adjourned  meeting  at  the 
rooms  of  the  secretary,  W.  H.  Mitchell, 
in  the  Tremont  building,  last  night. 
Dr.  John  Dixwell,  the  president,  was  in 
the  chair.  Much  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  advancing  the  work  of  the 
new  home,  lately  transferred  from  All- 
ston to  112  Fremont  avenue,  Everett. 

The  Hon.  Freeman  O.  Emerson  was 
chosen  general  manager  of  the  home. 
Edgar  H.  Emerson  was  elected  a  trus- 
tee. It  was  voted  to  start  an  auxiliary 
branch,  whose  membership  will  be  made 
up  of  women  and  clergy  of  Everett. 

Donations  of  carpets,  rugs  and  sheet- 
ing will  be  gratefully  received  at  the 
home. 


■M 


sorrow;  mass.;  EVENING  globe 


FRIDAY,   NOV.   24,   1905. 


MISS 


UARTERSIN 


EVERETT 


fork  of  the  New  England  Home  for 
Deaf  Mutes  and  Aged  Blind  or  In- 
firm Being  Pushed  by  Trustees. 

Trustees  of  the  New  Kngland  home 
for  deal  mutes  or  aged  blind  or  infirm, 
held  an  adjourned  meeting  at  the  rooms 
of  the  secretary,  W.  H.  Mitchell,  in 
Tremont  building  last  night.  Dr  John 
Dixwell,  the  president,  was  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
and  much  interest  manifested  in  ad- 
vancing the  work  of  the  new  home, 
lately  transferred  from  AUston  to  112 
Freemont  av,  Everett. 
Hon  Freeman  O.  Emerson  was  chosen 
I  general  manager  of  the  home.  Edgar 
;  H.  Emerson  was  elected  a  trustee.  It 
was  voted  to  start  an  auxiliary  branch 
whose  membership  will  be  made  up  of 
women  and  clergy  of  Everett. 

Donations  will  be  gratefully  received 
at  the  home  in  the  shape  of  carpets, 
rugs  and  sheeting. 


lege    for    the    Ulind    in    L,onaon 
Campbell   came  to  this  country  'in   1x94 
She    graduated    from    the    Framinghani  ! 
normal   school,    and   had    been    teaching 
in  the  Waltham  public  schools  for  sev 
eral  years.   She   was  the  fiancee  of  Dr 
Harold  Gale  of  Winchester,  a  graduate 
of    the    Harvard     medical    school     Miss 

;  Campbell's    brother,    Charles    F     F     "is 
superintendent  of  the  Cambridge  expert 

\  fticrttal  station  for  the  blind  on  Inman 

!  street. 

JPtpstam  Wxwamxwt 

W-   ■  ■       -   ■  -   ■   -^-   ■   -  -   ■  ■    -       -       -       -    .    .  -  _■_■_» 

TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER  28,   1905 

"Lucky"  Baldwin,  the  famous  Califor- 
nia horseman,  has  been  informed  by  his 
physicians  that  there  is  no  hope  of  his  re- 
covering his  eyesight.  He  is  in  a  San 
Francisco  hospital  battling  against  fate 
with  the  determination  which  has  always 
characterized  him.  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  is 
seventy-seven  years  old,  has  made  and  lost 
several  fortunes.  His  San  Gabriel  ranch  is 
one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  world.  It 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  great 
holdings  of  feudal  lords  than  does  any  es- 
tate in  the  West.  It  practically  includes  a 
city  or  two  of  which  Baldwin  is  a  sort  of 
king  He  maintains  a  regal  establishment 
and  his  hospitality  is  famed  througnout  the 
country. 


Sta'sfatt  Wtwusttivlt        Staston  Wtmst 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1905 

The  second  November  meeting  of  the 
Cantabrigia  Club  was  heid  in  Epworth 
Church  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st,  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  art,  Mrs. 
Richard  B.  Harding  chairman.  A  lecture, 
with  lantern  slides,  was  given  by  Dr.  Ed- 
mund O.  Von  Mach  of  Harvard  University, 
his  subject,  "The  Essential  Principle  of 
the  Art  of  Sculpture."  The  pictures  in- 
cluded statues  and  reliefs  from  early  Egyp- 
tian times  to  the  present.  The  singer  of  the 
evening  was  the  blind  girl,  Mile.  Christine 
Ea  Barraque,  who  gave  a  group  of  English 
and  French  songs.  A  reception  and  tea 
followed  the   lecture. 

THE  OHIO  CHRONICLE, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Sa.turda.y,  November  25,  1905 

Miss  Rice  is  soon  to  have  another 
deaf- blind  girl  added  to  her  class. 
The  population  of  deaf-blind  people 
in  Wisconsin  has  increased  to  four, 
of  whom  but  one  is  now  in  school 
— Minnie  Duncks  of  Milwaukee. 
Annie  Johnson,  of  Colfax,  is  in  an 
Eau  Claire  hospital,  Eva  Halliday  of 
Milwaukee  is  at  home  receiving 
Christian  Science  treatment,  and  the 
fourth,  of  Milwaukee,  has  not  yet  en- 
tered school. — Wis.   Times. 

BOSTON     (MASS.)     FOST. 


SATURDAY,   NO,V.   25-,   1905 
Deaf  Mute   Home  Trustees  Meet 

Trustees  of.  'be  New  England  Home  for 
Deaf  Mutes  or  Aged  Blind  or  Infirm  met 
at  the  rooms  In  TremoTrr'bmlding  last 
night  The  Hon.  Freeman  O.  Rtnerson 
was  chosen  general  manager  of  the  home. 
Edgar  li.  Emerson  was  elected  a  trustee. 
It  was  voted  to  star)  an  auxiliary  branch. 
Itp  women  and  clergy  of  Everett. 

BOSTON    HERALD 
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"TUESDAY,  NOV.  28,   1905. 

DEAD  GIRL  WAS  TEACHER. 

Lena   Belle  Campbell  of  South  Acton, 
one  of  1 he  vie!  Im 
native  of  London,   Eng  .  26 
'  and    the   daughl 
t    Campbell.     Dr    C  impbell    )       He   su- 
perintendent of  the  Royal   Normal  Ool- 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1905 

At   the  recent  Connecticut  Valley  confer- 
ence   of    painters,    decorators    and    paper- 
hangers    resolutions    were   adopted    by    the 
brotherhood,    calling  for   the   enactment  of 
legislation    which   would   protect  the  work- 
ers using  alcohol  from  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  poisonous  wood  alcohol  by  enabling 
them  to  use  untaxed  denaturized  grain  al- 
cohol,   which  would   be   cheaper   and   much 
better    for    all    industrial    purposes.      This 
action    was    prompted    by   the    frequent   in- 
jury   to    health    and    eyesight    among    the 
workers  in  these  trades,  caused  by  the  use 
of  the  poisonous  wood  alcohol,  and  particu- 
larly  by   the   recent   case   of   a   member    of 
the    brotherhood    in    Lynn,    who    has    been 
stricken  with  blindness  due  to  this  noxious 
product.     The  Lynn  union  is  doing  a  public- 
spirited  work  as  well  as  a  work  in  the  direct 
interest  of  its  members   by   sending  copies 
of  these  resolutions  all  over  the  country  to 
allied  unions,  soliciting  their  cooperation  in 
laboring  to  correct  conditions  now  so  dan- 
gerous   to    those   engaged    in    these    trades. 
There  are   two   ways  of  giving  the   protec- 
tion  asked   for.      One    is    to   tax    the    wood 
alcohol  and  the  other  is  to  remove  the  tax 
from    the    denaturized    grain    alcohol.      It 
would  be   no  more   than   strict   justice  and 
a   proper  stimulus   to   our   arts  and   indus- 
tries to  apply  both  remedies;  but  if  we  can 
have   but  one,   the  most  effective  would  be 
to  remove  'the  now  almost  prohibitive   tax 
of  $2.07  a  gallon  from  trie  denaturized  grain 
alcohol.     This  is  much  better  for  industrial 
purposes  and  It  could  be  sold  for  about  one- 
third   of   the    cost   of   the  poison,    or    wood 
alcohol.    We  have  heard  for  many  years  of 
protection     to     our     American     Industries. 
This    would    be    a    kind   of    protection    that 
could   be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 


&fti 


MANCHESTER    COURIER, 
NOVEMBER    9,     1905. 

Among     the    philanthropic     institutions     of 
Manchester    there    is    none    more    worthy    of 
financial      support      than     Henshaw's      Blind 
Asylum    yet  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
none  has  been  more  overlooked.     Probably  this 
is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  sympathy  with  its 
work,   for   that    is    manifestly   of   a  type   that 
appeals  must  forcibly  to  everyone,  and  certainly 
it    is    not    due   to    any    want    of   faith    in   the 
management.       The   cause  of  this  undeserved 
neglect  as  undoubtedly  a  misconception   as  to 
the  extent  of  the  endowment  fund.     It  is  only 
fitting  that  the  asylum  should  bear  the  name  of 
Mr.   Hk.n.shaw,  who  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century  bequeathed  to  it  the  original  end, 
mens  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  but  it  is  well 
that  the  public  should  realise  that  this  falls 
far  short  of  what  is  required  for  the  upkeep  of 
the   large   building   in    Old    Trafford    and   the 
maintenance  of  its  many  inmates.       The  Earl 
of  DERfjy  generously  promised  to  Contribute  a 
hundred  pounds/annually  for  five  years  on  con- 
dition that  an  additional  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  was  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  .Man- 
chester :   it  is  hardly  creditable  to  learn  that 
this  wealthy  city  has  failed  to  perform  its  share 
of  the  compact.     At  yesterday's  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  Mr.  Platt-Higcixs  announced  a  step 
by  the  management  of  the  Asylum  which  will 
call  for  a  still  greater  effort  by  its  supporter*.' 
The  necessity  of  separating  the  adults  from  the 
children  is  imperative,  and  to  this  end  it  has 
been  decided  to  acquire  a  small  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  to 
erect  a  school  thereon.       The  only  immediate 
method   of   raising   the   required    funds    is  by 
selling  out  capital  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five 
thousand   pounds,   and   thereby  sacrificing  aft 
income  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This 
loss,  as  Mr.  Platt-Higgixs  pointed  out,  would 
havs  to  be  made  good  by  increasing  the  charge 
for  the  children  on  public  bodies  by  five  poidfl 
a  head,  a  most  undesirable  action  in  vievM 
the  present  high   rates   ruling  in  the  di< 
It    is    therefore    imperative    that    Mane! 
should  realise  the  financial  straits  of  thi 
cellent    institution,    and    see    to    it    that    itf; 
activities    are  not    crippled    through    lack    of 
funds. 


DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. 

NOVEMBER   18,    1905. 
MISSION  TO  THE  BLIND. 


LADY'S  APPEAL  FOR  SERIOUS  WORK. 
In  aid  of  the  Mission  to  the  Blind  for  For- 
farshire and  tic  south  half  of  Kincardineshire, 
a  sale  of  work  was  held  in  the  Parish  Church 
Hall,  Montrose,  yesterday  afternoon,  while  a 
concert  took  place  in  the  earn©  place  in  the 
evening:.  It  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
the.  Mission  had  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
public  of  the  district,  where,  it  may  be  noted, 
its  work  is  particularly  heavy,  and  the  results 
were  highly  gratifying  to  the  promoters,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Local  Committee,  who  were 
spiondidly  assisted  by  their  Secretary,  Mrs  J. 
t  n  i-  y'  and  the  Missionary,  Miss  I.  S. 
I/yaw,  Forfar.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
at  the  opening  ceremony  by  Mrs  Stansfeld, 
Dunmnald  Castle.  Provost  Melvin  presided, 
and  others  present  included  :— Captain  Stans- 
'teld,    Dunmnald ;    Colonel    and    Mrs  Lumsden, 

•1nfr  yi;  ColonGl  Mrs,  and  Miss  Fraser,  Kirk- 
Mcie;  Mrs  Robertson,  Burnside,  Forfar,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Ladies'  Committee;  Mrs  Steele, 
Beech  Hill,  Forfar;  Miss  Lowson,  Balgavies; 
flto  Stewart,  Arbroath;  Miss  Clarke,  Forfar; 
the  Misses  More-Gordon,  Charleton ;  Mrs  J.  I 
iv-  ln*f™rity,  Roscmount;  Mr  E.  Millar  and  | 
LUiss  Millar,  Rossie  Castle;  Miss  Harvey  Mrs 
V-    Harvey,    Mrs      Bag-ley,    Mrs     Stone,'  Mrs| 


Ciroubo.  Mrs  Watson.  Mrp  Golding,  Mrs  R.  J- 
Muir.  Mrs  Res  Mrs  W.  D.  Johnston  and  MlW 
Johnston,  Mr  "and  Mrs  D.  A.  Sponoe,  Rev.  W. 
Taylor,  Rev.  D.  Cameron.  Mrs  Cameron.  Rev. 
R.  F.  Lockhart.  Rev.  J.  Stuart  and  Miss  Stuart, 
Mr  D.  Smith.  Mrs  Strong.  Mre  J.  R.  Mitchell, 
Mrs  D  Lackie,  Mr  A.  Davidson,  Mr  and  Mrs 
J.  Maraulav-  Mr  John  Cowie  and  Miss  CWie, 
Law  of  Craigo  A.   Muirdon,  Mies  Scott, 

Mrs  J.  Moir.  Miss  M'Kcnzie,  Mrs  J.  Muirden. 
Mrs  J.  R.  Pullar,  &o.  The  Chairman  introduced 
Mrs  Stansfeld,  a  lady  who  was  well-known  for 
i!i.'  -arm  interest  she  took  in  everything  tend- 
ing to  the  good  of  those  around   her. 

Mrs-  Stansfeld,  in  the  course  of  a  sympathetic 
speech,  said  that  they  must  try  to  brighten  the 
of  the  afflicted.    While  helping  them  they 
must  not  forgot   that  they  in  turn   wore  helped 
by    the   example    of   cheerfulness,    and    bv    the 
Brave    way    in    which   they    carried    the    heavy 
burden    that   had   been  laid   upon   then1..      (Ap- 
plause.)     Ir    almost    seemed    as    if    God.    while 
denying  them    tho  enjoyment   of   earthly    sun- 
shine,   had    given    them    the    sunshine   of    the 
heart — a    sunshine   which    many      might     we'" 
envy.     (Applause.)     She  congratulated  the  blind 
people   on    tho   excellence    of    their    work,    and 
said    the    difficulties    thoy    had      to      overcome 
seemed  to  give  them  a  certain  moral  strength 
of'  character   and  courasre   which  made  for   the 
true   success   that  no   physical   deficiency  could 
prevent.     As   some   writer  had  truly  said,   suc- 
cess was  mental,  and  moral,  and  spiritual,   tho 
result  of  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  and 
was   not    kept  in   bond     by     any     physical  Or 
material   cause.     In  appealing  for   helpers   she 
said    there    were   many-  in   tho    town    who  did 
•rood  work,  but  she  feared  there  were  still  some 
who  looked   upon  the  world   as  one   vast  play- 
ground. To  watch  the  gyrations  of  a  ball,  either 
'xninding  over  the  golf  course  or  vaulting  over 
the    tennis    net   by   day,    and    shuffle    cards   by 
nisht.    might   he    quite   suitable    as    a    pastime 
and  ro^reation,   but   it  was  hardly  enough   for 
the  business  and  occupation  of  a  lifetime,  and 
She  could  not  believe  it  oould  satisfy  the  aspir- 
ation of  any  intelligent  mortal,  much  less  that 
of  any  mortal   soul.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mrs  Stansfeld,  said  there  were  more  blind 
people  in  Montrose  than  in  any  other  town  in 
the  county,  and  mentioned  that,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr  James  Coats,  iun.,  Paislev,  the 
jVlilia  L'brarv  had  now  received  105  volumes 
su'table  fo-  tho  blind. 

The  stallholder-  were:— Miss  Moir.  Miss  C. 
Lawrence  Mrs  Calrler.  Arbroath:  Miss  Rod- 
row.  Mrs  Taylor.  Mrs  H.  Ross,  the  Misses 
Veil  on.  Miss  T.  Beattie.  Mrs  L.  S.  Smith,  Mrs 
rJ.  0.  MTJensia  and  Miss  M'Kenzie.  Miss  A. 
M'Kcnzie,  Mjm  Melvin  Mips  Whimster.  Miss 
M.  Murray,  Miss  fteonre.  Miss  C.  Sangstor. 
Miss  C  Craipie,  Miss  N.  Ma^anlay.  Miss  L. 
Tit'da-1,  and  Miss  A.  Mackie.  The  attendance 
during  the  two  hours  in  which  the  sale  was 
held  was  gratifying,  and  the  sum  realised 
amounted  to  about  £33.  The  concert  in  the 
evening  was  also  well  mtronised.  Provost 
Melvin  presided.  The  entertainment  was 
wholly  carried  out  by  blind  artistes.  Quartettes 
were  splendidly  sung  bv  Misses  Pctrie  and 
Vacginnes  Dvndee.  and  Messrs  Brand.  Dun- 
dee and  Garvie.  Kirriemuir.  Duets  and  solos 
were  Tendered  bv  these  ladies  and  centlemen. 
and  Mira  A.  Adams.  Abredeen.  The  accom- 
paniments were  shared  bv  Messrs  Maekev  and 
•brieve.  On  the  motion  of  Bailie  Thomson, 
tho  artistes  were  cordially  thpnked  for  the 
excellent  entertainment   they  had   provided. 

he   Sheaf 


feharles  Wagner  has  nearly  finished  his 
fcpressions  of  America,"  which  are  to  ap- 
Car  in  La  Revue  des  Revues.  There  is,  of 
hurse  to  be  a  chapter  on  President  Roose- 
Eh  Translations  of  "The  Simple  Life, 
V  the  way,  are  to  be  made  both  in  Japanese 
L  Hebrew,  and  an  edition  of  it  is  being  ar- 
hnged  for  the  blind. 
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NO  i  EMBER     24,  1905 

GENERAL  JONES' 
M     APPEAL  FOR  BLIND 


Movement    for    Association 

for     Aid    of    the 

Sightless. 


Editor  of  The   Republican; 

What    more    pitiful    sight       is      there 
than   the  groping  about  of  a     blind  per- 
son?    Groping,   groping,   always   groping. 
Never   again    will    they    do    anything   but 
grope.      The    sentence    of    night    is    upon 
them.      In    our    youth    we    thought    blind 
nian's   buff  to  be  an  amusing   game,    but 
when  one  has  to  play  it  always,  it  gets  to 
be    very    monotonous.      None    but    those 
who  are  without  sight  can  appreciate  the 
loneliness  of  being,  so  to  speak,  shut  up 
within  one's  self,  and  life  very  often  is  a 
burden.      Blindness    is,    under    most    any 
conditions,    almost     an    unendurable    af- 
fliction, but  if  one  is  iu  indigent  circum- 
stances,   dependent    and    helpless,      how 
much   worse   it  is.     There  are   thousands 
of    these    people    even    in    the    State    of 
New    York,    and   little    is   being   done   by 
an  unappreciative  community  to  lift  them 
out  of  their  misery.    You  toss  your  penny 
into  the  hat  of  the  blind  beggar,  and  pass 
on  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
a   benencient    act.     You  have  done  well, 
as  far  as  it  goes.     The  money  may  help 
to  feed  his  hungry  self  and  perhaps  de- 
pendent   family.       But     had     you     made 
I  it   dollars  instead  of  pennies,  you  would 
not  have  done  the  most  within  your  pow- 
er.     The    blind    beggar    needed    the    pen- 
nies, but  God  knows  he  needed  something 
beyond  that.     He  needs  a  little  Christian 
sympathy,   expressed   in   kind   words.    He 
needs  a  recognition  of  his  humanity.     He 
wants   help   to   help    himself.      He   wants 
such    assistance    as    will    enable    him    to 
earn  his  own  living,  and  regain  his  self- 
1  respect,  which  deserts  every  one  compell- 
ed   to    ask    alms.      There    is    on    foot    a 
project  to  establish  an  association  which 
might  be  called  the  Blind   Aid.     Its  ob- 
ject is,  first  to  get  a  census  of  the  adult 
blind    people    of    the    State,    embracing 
their   age,   sex,    pecuniary   condition   and 
family   relation,   and    wherever   practica- 
ble,   to   put   them    in    a   way    of    earning 
their  own  living,  either  in  assembled  in- 
dustries,   established    through    State    aid 
or  find   work   for  them    at   their   homes. 
To   accomplish   this   we   need   a   mission- 
ary iu  every  school  district  of  the  State, 
who    will    search    out    these    unfortunate 
people  and  let  a  little  sunshine  into  their 
dark  lives,   and  endeavor  to  make  them 
feel   that   life   is   worth    living.    Read    to 
them,  gossip  with  them,  tell  them  what's 
going  on  in  the  neighborhood,  and  beyond, 
as   far  as   their  interest  extends.     Take 
an  interest  in  their  personal  welfare  and 
all    their    surroundings.      Treat    them    so 
that  they  will  long  for  your  coming  and 
regret  your  going.     This  docs  not  require 
money    ,but    an    abundant   supply    of    the 
"milk   of    human    kindness.'     There    must 
be  in  the  State  of  New  York  many,  many 
people  who  will  open  their  hearts  to  this 
appeal.      To    all    who    will    aid    in      this 
grand  work  we  ask  to  express  their  will- 
ingness by  addressing  me  on  the  subject, 
in  order  that  plans  may  be  matured  for 
the  proposed  association,  and  blanks  fur- 
nished for  statistics. 

As  this  project  is  entirely  a  labor  of 
love  on  the  part  of  the  projectors  and 
must  be  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
pense for  printing,  stationery  and  clerk 
lure,  for  the  payment  of  which  there  is 
no   money   in  sight,   and  as  there  are  in 


the  ^nte  of  New  York  over  12,500  school 
districts,  and  as  we  hope  to  gel  a  re- 
sponse from  these  districts,  a  letter  in 
reply  would  cost  ior  postage  alone  $250, 
therefore  we  think  there  would  be  no  im- 
propriety in  suggesting  to  each  per- 
son who  addresses  us  to  enclose  return 
postage. 

EDWARD  F.  JONES, 

Biiighaniton,    N.    Y". 

EAGLfe 
BROOK.LYhi'W.*'. 
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24,  1905 

AID  FOR  THE  UNFORTUNATE. 


New    York    Society    for   Promoting   the 
Interests  of  the -Blind  Plans  In- 
(  creased   Scope  of  Work. 

Yesterfaly    afternoon,    at    the    residence   of 
the    Misses    Holt,    44     West    Seventy-eighth 
street,   Manhattan,   there   was  organized   ths 
New  York  Association  for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  DjUid.     The  officers  elected  am 
people    pronffneiu    in    public    philanthropies. 
Replies  from   almost   all   of  them  have  been 
received    accepting    the    positions    for    which 
they  were  chosen.  The  list  will  be  announced 
this  afternoon.     The  organization  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  committee  organized  a  year  or 
so  ago  for  r-iie  purpose  of  collecting  unused 
tickets    to    concerts    and    dramatic    perform- 
ances   and    distributing    them    to    the    blind. 
The    committee    formerly    consisted    of    Mrs. 
Seth  Low,  Mrs.  H.  Draper,  Mrs.  W.  P    Ham- 
ilton, Mrs.  T.  R.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van. 
Rensselaer,  Mr3.  R.  Irwin,  Miss  Schurz,  Miss 
Post.  Miss  Blodget,  Miss  Callendar  and  Miss 
W.   Holt.     Those  of  this  list  now  remaining 
on  tho  committee  are  Mrs.   Hewitt  and  Miss 
W.   Holt,  the  latter  being  the  treasurer  and 
particularly   active    in    her    interest   for    tho 
blind.     Associated    with   Miss    Wlntfred   Holt 
is    her   sister,    Miss   Edith   Holt,   and   it   was 
through    their    efforts-   especially     that     the 
movement  reached  the  point  of  a  general  or- 
ganization by  a  visit  to  New  York  this  week 
of   Charles    P.    F.    Campbell,     of     Camridge, 
Mass.,    who    has    successfully    experimented 
for  several  years  in  industrial  work  for  tho 
blind.     Mr.  Campbell  is  a  son  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Campbell,  of  London,  a  blind  man,   who 
has  achieved   some   remarkable  results'  with 
blind  subjects  in  England. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind  will  begin  at  once 
making  statistic  records  of  the  blirlf  in 
Greater  New  York,  with  a  view  in  theTtear 
future  of  establishing  handicraft  schools 
through  which  the  blind  may  become  indus- 
trially independent  as  wage  earners.  In  an 
address  last  night  in  Assembly  Hall,  United 
Charities  Building,  corner  of  Twenty-second 
street  and  Fourth  avenue,  Manhattan,  Mr. 
Campbell  demonstrated  by  stereop'ticon 
views,  moving  pictures,  charts  and  sundry 
articles  manmactured  by  the  blind  that  in 
almost  every  instance  a  blind  person  may  be 
made  self-supporting  through  industrial 
training.  He  said  that  a  large  per  cent,  of 
tho  blind  now  in  the  public  institutions  of 
New  York  and  a  charge  of  the  public  could  be 
self-supporting  and  contributing  factors  in 
the  municipal  wealth. 
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Dr.GeorgeM.  Goyld,  whose  publications 
upon  the  eye  are  revolutionizing  knowl- 
edge and  opinion  upon  the  effect  of  im- 
perfect eyesight  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem,  has  issued  a  circular  asking  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  life  histories 
of  the  blind,  their  means  of  support, 
their  personal  experiences,  and  the  work 
and  surroundings  which  have  proved  on 
the  whole  serviceable  to  them. 
If   Dr.    Gould   wishes   to   find   a   sig- 
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nifieant  instance  of  the  folly  with  which 
n  community  can  treat  those  thus  afflict- 
ed he  can  find  it  here  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  State  makes  liberal  ap- 
propriations in  order  to  aid  institutions 
intended  to  support  the  adult  blind  by 
furnishing  them  with  work,  protecting' 
them  from  the  hazards  of  life,  and  giv- 
ing them  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  fair 
livelihood  under  favorable  conditions. 
Yet  the  same  State  and  the  same  system 
of  law  through  its  municipal  police  in 
this  city  has  demoralized  the  blind  by 
wholly  failing  to  enforce  the  statutes 
against  mendicancy  in  their  case. 

The  result  is  that  blind  beggars,  sit- 
ting in  one  public  place  or  another,  or 
wandering  through  the  streets,  are  more 
numerous  in  this  than  in  any  other 
American  city.  Abundant  and  over- 
whelming experience  shows  that  nothing 
can  be  more  demoralizing,  nothing  leads 
to  greater  temptations  and  nothing  pro- 
duces in  more  than  one  instance  a  viler 
life  than  blind  mendicancy. 

It  is  not  probable  that  in  this  coun 
try  we  will  permit  this  evil  to  grow  until 
that  final  depth  of  infamy  is  plumbed 
which  has  been  reached  elsewhere, 
where  children  are  blinded  because,  as 
mendicants  they  could  support  idle  pa- 
rents better  than  while  possessing  the 
sense  of  sight.  But  this  appalling  ex- 
ample only  illustrates  the  demoraliza- 
tion produced  by  the  failure  to  suppress 
beggary  upon  the  streets,  whatever  its 

pretext.  Excuse  for  it  there  never  is. 
Not  a  single  blind  person  begging  but 
could  be  provided  with  a  suitable  sup- 
port. |        -^. 

RECORD. 
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NOV  26  1905 

BUND  PHILANTHROPIST'S  GIFTS 

Ralph    Yoorliees     Has     Turned    Over 
Fortune    to     Education. 

Clinton,    N.    J..    Nov.     25.— RalpW     D. 

Voorhees,  the  blind  millionaire  of  this 
town,  has  given  $350,000  to  educational 
institutions  already  this  fall,  and  it  is 
uderstood  be  intends  donating  &B  much 
more  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  \  oor- 
hees  is  an  interesting  old  man,  with  an 
interesting  history.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm  about  half-way  between  here  and 
Somerville,  and  gave  promise  of  a  bright 
career.  lie  went  to  Rutgers  College, 
where  he  graduated  with  high  honors, 
and  then  entered  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, intending  to  enter  the  ministry. 
Gradually  from  hard  study  and  other 
causes,  he  lost  his  eyesight,  and  has 
been  almost  totally  blind  ever  since. 
During    his    collem  Mr.     \  oor- 

i n  love  with  a  most  e  stimable 
young  lady  of  this  neighborhood, 
thew  were  soon  engaged  to  be  married. 
Her  father  was  a  very  wealthy  man  and 
opposed  the  marriage.  A  Her  young 
Voorhees  became  blind  his  sweetheart's 
parents  positively  forbid  the  union,  and 
the  couple  separated  with  a  secret  un- 
derstanding. Neither  would  marry  un- 
til they  were  free  to  do  so.  She  remain- 
ed at  her  home,  and  Voorhees,  who  had 
been  left  considerable  money,  as  tin 
lured  the  separation  a.-; 
best   he  could. 

Finally  the  old  sweetheart's  parents 
died,  and  iif  she  was  the  only  child  sin 
inherited  an  ample  fortune.  Then  the 
long-delayed  weddin  red  and, 

er    on,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Voorhees    moved 
I,,,,,      They  reside  in  a  comfortable,  bul 

, |e-*i.  home      Their  tender  rtevotit 

the   admiration   of   all   who   know    i' 
They   have  no  children  Lermined 

t,,  combine  their  wealth,   it    if    repot 
ami  expend  it  in  ways  that   would  bene- 
tit  the  world. 

1  I     ,,,    helil       e.l     M  V.     \   OOl  lies,     actio:. 

hi,    wife    and    hit 
Over   half  a    million 
colleges.      Uutger'w 


been  large  beneficiaries  and  so  have 
many  institutions  not  so  near  to  hand. 
What  has  been  given  in  a  private  way 
to  worthy  charities  of  other  sorts  will 
never  be  known,  l!  is  said  some  more 
extensive  gifts  will  shortly  b  >  announced 
Ex-Governor  Foster  M.  Voorhees  is  a 
relative  of  Ralph  D. 

O  LB         * 
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TO  TRAIN  BUI  PEOPLE 


TO  IE  SELF-SUPPORTING 

— ^ 

'Seeing    by    Touch,"    They     Wi!l 

Compete   for  Positions  in 

Industries. 


TO    OPEN    HANDICRAFT.  SHOPS. 


.'ijje^r  york  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind"  Just  Or- 
ganized for  This  Work. 


An  important  movement  is  on  foot  look- 
ing toward  the  economic  relief  of  the  blind 
people  in  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan.  During 
the  past  week  certain  interested  workers  for 
the  blind  have  been  kept  busy  devising  ways 
and  means  for  meeting  the  long  standing 
needs  of  these  boroughs,  called  forth  by  the 
wretched  plight  of  the  blind,  both  on  the 
streets  and  in  public  institutions.  The 
theory  on  which  the  movement  is  based  is 
that  these  unfortunate  people  can  be  made 
self-supporting  by  judicious  training  and  op- 
portunity in  as  large  a  ratio  as  seeing  peo- 
ple; that  they  will  become  as  efficient  in 
as  many  departments  of  ordinary  industrial 
and  educational  activities  as  people  who  can 
see;  that  the  physical  misfortune  of  having 
sightless  eyes  will  be  practically  eliminated 
by  the  special  development  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  that  they  will  "see  by  touch" 
in  all  essential  respects  to  enable  them  to 
do  the  work  as  though  they  were  actually 
seeing  by  sight. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  on  this  conti- 
nent that   has  given  such  weight   and  force 


to  this  theory  as  the  remarkable  develop- 
ments shown  in  the  schooling  o£  Helen 
Keller.  It  is,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  present 
scheme  to  have  Helen  Keller,  who  is  not 
only  blind,  but  deaf,  to  visit  New  York  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  and  give  demon- i 
strations  of  the  possibilities  for   the  blind. 

Like  most  all  movements  of  the  kind,  this 
one  had   a  very  small   beginning  and  in   its 
inception  carried  no  design  for  the  remark- 
able turn  it  has  taken.     While,  on  Thursday 
it  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  "Nca 
York   Association   for   Promoting    the    Inter- 
ests   of    the    Blind,"    it    began    a    year    or   so 
ago    by    several    prominent    women    of    New- 
York   in   collecting    together    unused    tickets 
for  concerts  and  dramatic  performances  and 
distributing  them  among  the  blind.     The  in- 
itiative  of   the   movemcni    was   in    a   concert! 
where  a   woman  remarked   a   blind   man   sit- 
ting near,  drinking  in  with  eager  delight  the 
melodies    rendered.    The    thought    came    to 
the    witness    how    many    there    are    in      the 
"outer  darkness"  who  could  not  afford  such 
pleasures.     This  casual  instance  resulted  in 
the   formation  of  a   committee   composed   of 
Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Mrs.  H.  Draper,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Hamilton,   Mrs.  T.   R.   Hewitt,   Mrs.  Schuyler 
Van  Rensselaer    Mrs.  R.  Irwin.  Miss  Schurz, 
Miss  Post    Miss  Blodget,  Miss  Callendar  and 
Miss   W.    Holt.       This    committee    evolved    a 
svstem   by    which    unused    tickets    were    col- 
leo.,.,1.    and    raised   a    fund  for   the   purchase 
of   other   tickets,    so   that   nearly    every   day 
since  there  have  been  given  out  to  the  blind 
a   great   number  of  tickets.     Of   the   original 
committee    those   remaining   are    Miss   "Wini- 
fred Holt,  the  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  T.  Hewitt. 
Miss    Holt    has   manifested    especial    interest 
in    the    relief   for   the    blind   and    has    visited 
many   institutions   both   In   this   country   and 
iH    England    looking    toward    some    practical 
amelioration  of  their  condition    in   Brooklyn 
and   Manhattan.     Associated  with  her  in  this 
philanthropy  is  her  sister,  Miss  Edith  Holt, 
and   it    was  at   their  residence.    M   East   Sev- 
enty-eighth   street,    Manhattan,    a    few    days 
ago    when    plans    were    given    some    definite 
shape  through  a  visit  o'  Charles  F.   F.  Camp- 
bell    of    Cambridge,    Mass..    the    son    of    the 
celebrated  Dr.  Campbell  of  England,  a  blind 
man   and    worker   for    the    blind,      who     has 
achieved   by  <bls   peculiar   methods   as   great 
wonders  as  those  demonstrated  in  the  edu 
cation  of  Helen   Keller. 

Dr.  Campbell  founded  the  Royal  N'orm 
College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood,  Englan 
and  by  his  own  activities  and  achievement 
demonstrated  and  enunciated  the  proposi- 
tion that  blind  people  caa  do  what  seeing 
people  can  do  and  through  the  senses  of. 
hearing  and  touch  can  enjoy  everything  that- 
seeing  people  can  enjoy.  Dr.  Campbell, 
climbed  the  Alps  for  recreation  just  as  any 
other  worn-out  business  man  would  bt 
likely  to  do— only  that  he  perhaps  enjoyed 
his  adventure  more  and  could  give  a  more 
appreciative  description  of  the  superb  scen- 
ery though  he  had  no   eyes  in  his,  head. 

Pictures  That  Show  the  Play  and  Work 
of  the  Elind. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  spent  most  of  hia 
life  in  the  school  for  the  blind  and  for  sev- 
eral years  has   been  running  a   little  indus 
trial  school  of  his  own.   cr  "experiment  sta 
tlon,"   for   the   blind,  at     Cambridge,   Mass. 


conl  ributed 
dollar:-  principnll 
and    Lafayetl 


Class  of  Blind  Girls  Weaving. 


__ 


where    admirable    work    has    b*f^°D*ha?r 
blind      propl.    n;   sewing  and  knlg  d 

caning  and   broom,    basket.       lnau     ** 

,inR.      Through  the  efforts  of  tne 
Misses      Holt,    Mr.    Campbell   came,  to    N    ^ 
i-ork  to  tell  what  could  bo  done  ^  Nej  VorK 
In  the  light  ol  bis  own  *rthiM*£*  J 
poriet.ee.      He    brought  with  him .**•»*{£. 
icles  which  show  value*-,  ip  utilitj  a       arus 
lic    qualities    that    were    made    by    the   W1»J 
e   ta   his   school.   By   ^roopticon ^e  w 
moving    pictures  he  also  showed  the  rc 
markable   cults  of  physical    and  nidus tr la 
training  of   the      blind    in    Emgland. and  J* 
Overlook-,  Philadelphia.    Among  the  met     es 
were  those  of  men  doinL-  remarkable  *stu*£ 
iu    trapeze    and     gymnastic     acts       bu'WmK 
themselves     into     pyramids,     sowersau       g, 
swimming,   foot  racing  and  diving,  w»wl|ng, 
bicvcling.   rowing,    playing  football,  lUtW, 
on  stilts,     blind  soldiers  marching  and  per- 
forming wonderful  evolutions  in  drill  wolk 
children   playing    and    in    their    blind    man  J 
buff   or    pussy   wants    a   corner,    as    easy    ni 
their  actions  as  though  they  could   see.     He 
showed    students    at    their    industrial    work, 
weaving,     writing     shorthand,     typewriting, 
tuning    pianos,    making    baskets    and    other 
graduated  ones  doing  their  work  in  lactones 
and   other  places   of  business   along  side   of 
seeing  workers. 

Most  of  the  blind  pupils  of  Mr.  Campbell 
are  those  who  for  sundry  reasons  are  not 
eligible  to  public  institutions.  Many  have 
come  to  him  shewing  considerable  physical 
inability  and  ieeble-mindedness,  who,  after 
being  trained  and  developed  in  his  school 
became  physically  efficient  and  self-support- 
ing Mr.  Campbell  argues  that  the  physica, 
and  mental  weakness  often  manifested  by 
the  blind  is  due  to  their  lack  of  opportunity 
for  recreation  and  development,  and,  there- 
fore, that  "physical  training  is  the  only  so- 
lution to  physical  inability,"  and  that  tne 
only  excuse  for  a  school  for  the  blind  is 
physical  training."  A  blind  school  proper  y 
conducted  should  produce  educational  results 
of  the  same  degree  as  a  seeing  school. 
"When  you  visit  blind  schools  for  results 
he  says,  "don't  talk  about  'blind  schools 
but  the  best  seeing  schools  in  New  Top*. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind  was  organized  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
centrated effort  through  Mr.  Campbell  avis  t. 

\ccording  to  the  plans  informally  laid  out,  , 
workers  will  begin  at  once  making  a  statis- 
tical   record   of    the    physical    and    economic 
conditions    of    all    blind    people    In    Greater 
New  York,  showing  what  per  cent,  ot  them 

are  earning  wages,  what   per   cent,   are   spe-  I 
ciallv  marked  by  inabilities,  how  many  that 
are    physically    and    mentally    competent    to 
earn  their  own  living  through  proper  train- 
ing   are    now    in    public    institutions    at    the 
public  expense.     Since    it  is  conceived  in  the 
plans    that  as  large  a  per  cent,  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  as  the  per  cent,  in  a  cor- 
responding number  ot  seeing  people    can ■  De 
trained  to  earn  their  own  living,   it  is  pro- 
posed  to    establish  handicraft    shops    wheie 
sundry  articles  may  be  manufactured  by  tne 
blind  "in    sufficient    quantity    and    quality-    to 
insure  to  the  workers  a  competence  as  wage 
earners.     Not   only  this,  but   it   is  also  pro- 
posed to   introduce   a   variety  of  fPf^ll 
into  the  industrial  training,  so  that  the  giaa- 
uates  mav  go  out  into  the  seeing  world  anu 
take  their  places  as  factory  operatives,  type- 
writers, stenographers,  etc     in  various  kinds 
of  employment,  supposed  to  be  fit   only   for 
the   seeing       All   such   plans   are  at  pW»t 
necessarily    tentative    and    dependent    upon 


how  much  work  will  be  given   to  tne  move- 
mem    by    interested    people;    and    they    also 
ml  upon  hqw  much  money  may  be  raised 
for   this   work. 

In  commenting  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  blind  in  New  York,  Mr;  Campbell  said 
that  Brooklyn  is  far  ahead  ol  Manhattan  in 
her  institutions  for  the  blind.  He  referred 
especially  to  the  work  of  Ebe.ii  P.  Morford  in 
his  factory  for  the  blind.  512  Gates  avenue. 
He  said  that  there  is  no  better  work  of  the 
kind  being  done  for  the  blind  in  the  I'nited 
States  than  the  work  Mr.  Morford  is  doing 
in  teaching  the  blind  m  work  and  giving  to 
them  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. During  the  past  few  days,  he  said. 
he  had  seen  ZOO  or  :;00  blind  people  who  were 
ally  rocking  themselves  into  their 
graves  because  there  was  no  place,  for  them 
and  opportunities  were  cut  off  from  them. 
Many  of  these  are  in  public,  institutions.  The 
very  thought,  said  Mr.  Campbell,  that  some 
of  them,  being  educated,  intellectual,  ambi- 
tious and  competent  in  many  ways  to  earn 
their  own  living,  yet  through  the  calamity  of 
becoming  blind  being  shut  off  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  seeing,  and  forced  against 
their  wills  into  institutions  and  into  lives  ot 
idleness  as  well  as  darkness,  was  revolting 
,and  a  shame. 

C'J.'N'CY    (MASS.)    LEDGER. 


WED^tB^.DATj   NOV.   29,   1905. 

W.  A.  Coles,  the  blind  entertainer, 
humorist,  impersonator  and  ventrilo- 
quist will  give  an  entertainment  to  the 
members  of  the  First  Parish  Sunday 
school  and  their  parents  on  Friday  even- 
ing at  7  o'clock.       No  charge  of  admis- 


sion. 


STAR 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

flOVEMS-EB      30,  19Q5 

Entertainment  of  the  Blind. 

The  usual  weekly  entertainment  for  the 
blind  in  the  large  room  of  the  basement  of 
Congressional  Library  was  given  at  the 
hour. of  2:30  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  in- 
stead of  today,  in  consequence  of  Thurs- 
day being  a  legal  holiday. 

Threatening  weather  and  the  short  no- 
tice of  the  change  of  day  for  this  week 
probably  accounts  for  the  rather  slim  at- 
tendance of  both  the  blind  and  others, 
there  being  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
former   present. 

An  agreeable  song  recital  was  given  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Hoover,  baritone,  and  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Mason,  accompanist,  both  of  the  musical 
department  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Hoover's  efforts  were  very  pleas- 
ing, as  was  evidenced  by  the  warm,  ap- 
plause of  each  number.  Mrs.  Mason's  ac- 
companiments were  skillfully  played. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  "Who  Is 
Sylvia?"  (English),  Schubert;  "Ich  Grolls 
Nicht"  (German),  Schumann;  "Israfel," 
King;  "When  All  the  World  Is  Young," 
Lynes;    "I'll    Sing    the    Songs    of    Araby," 


Clay;  "Folly  and  I,"  Wakefield;  "Drink  to 
Me  Only  With  Thine  Byes"  (English);  "Off 
to  Philadelphia"  (Irish);  "Loch  Lomond" 
(Scotch);  "Where  Bo  Going?"  (Cornish); 
"When  I'm  Big  I'll  Be  a  Soldier,"  Mulloy; 
"The  Captain,"  Rogers;  "His  Buttons  Are 
Marked  U.  S.,"  Jacobs-Bond;  "A  Merry 
Blue-eyed  Laddie,'"  Harry  Wheaton  How- 
ard; "Of  Course,"  Harry  Wheaton  Howard. 


fcO    { 


nFf.  3-  1905 

Phillip  F.  Loney,  a  pupil  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  will  conduct  a  musicale  on  the 
evenr^f  of  December  7,  at  the  New  Cen- 
tury Drawing  Room.  An  attractive  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged  and  several  well- 
known  singers  will  take  part  in  the  en- 
tertainment. Among  those  who  will  act 
as  patronesses  will  be  Madam  Suelke. 

lECV.rr.12R    (MASS.)     ENTERPRISE 


FRIDAY,    DEC.    1,    1905. 
A   BLIND  SOLOIST. 


Delighted   Large  Company  of  the  Saint 
Ann  Sodality  at  A.  O.  U.  W. 
Hall. 


The  ladies  of  St.  Ann's  sodality  of 
St.  Cecelia's  parish  gave  a  whist  party 
in  "Workman's  hall  last  evening  which 
was  attended  by  over  600  people,  who 
crowded  the  main  hall  and  the  ad- 
joining banquet  hall. 

There  were  80  tables  at  whist  for 
sluitabl;-  prizes,  play  continuing  from 
8  to  10  o'clock.  A  concert  followed. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  program 
was  vocal  selections  by  Mile.  Eugenie 
Tessier  of  Holyoke,  an  operatic  so- 
prano. Mile.  Tessier  is  blind,  but  the 
defect  in  this  direction  is  more  than 
made  up  with  a  charming  voice  which 
is  und(er  pLrfect  control.  Although 
her  selections  were  of  the  classical  op- 
eratic order,  she  sang  them  finely  and 
was  obliged  to  respond  again  and  again 
to    thi>   applause. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Bernard  directed  the 
program  and!  acted  as  accompanist. 
Other  features  were  selections  by  the 
French  Boys'  orchestra. 

(Mrs.  Matthew  Latour,  president  of 
'the  sodality,  had  general  charge  of 
the  arrangements.  She  was  assisted 
by  the  entire  membership,  who  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  turning  in  a  gen- 
erous sum  to  the  general  church  fund 
as  a  result  of  the  gathi.^ring. 


BLIND    BICYCLISTS    IN    A    ONE    HUNDRED    MILE    RUN. 


The  Second  Person,  the  Only  One  in  the  Team  .Who  Can  See,  Did  the  Steering. 


A/CTCCSTER   (MASS.)   TELEGRAM 


MALDEN    (MASS.)    MIRROR. 


WALTKAN!    (MASS.)    FP.EE    PRESS 
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SATURDAY,    DEC   .2,    1905. 

IN  JUDGE  FORBES'  OFFICE. 


Memorial    Home     for     Blind 
Have    a    Meet  in  g, 


Directors 


ing. 

meeting 

1    home   foH  t 


The    monthly    business    meeting    of    the 
directors  of   the   Memorial    home   for*  the1 
blind,     was    yesterday    in    Judge    W.     T. 
Forbes'    office   at   the  courthouse   and   all 
the  members  but  one  were  present. 

At  the  last  meeting  it  was  announced 
that  rooms  in  the  Childrens  friend  society 
homo  was  offered  and  accepted  as  a  tem- 
porary home  for  those  who  needed  it  very 
much.  These  rooms  had  been  unoccupied 
for  such  a  long  time  that  a  good  part  of 
the  month  was  taken  up  in  making  them 
habitable.  Repairing,  cleaning,  painting 
.  and   plumbing    has    been   diligently   going 

forward.  • ■■ 

The  matron  has  furnished  her  own  room 
and  also  the  kitchen  and  diningrrom  and 
the  first  inmate,  Miss  Clara  O.  Billings, 
has  also,  with  the  aid  01  frieno;i,  i„r- 
nished  her  own  room,  and  they  are  al- 
ready settled  there.  Other  rooms  arei 
ready  for  furnishing,  and  one  department 
store  has  furnished  one  room  complete 
and  some  of  those  eligible  for  the  home 
?ue*  f°licitlnS  friends  for  assistance  in 
that  line.  There  are  many  friendless  and 
donations  are  earnestly  solicited. 

Applications  are  being  received  for  ad- 
mission and  in  every  case  they  are  being 
carefully  considered  by  the  house  commit- 
tee and  reported  before  the  full  board  of 
directors.  Five  applications  have  already 
been  accepted. 

The  house  committee  consists  of  Dr 
Julius  Garst,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barnard  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler.  The  meetings  of  tho 
board  will  hereafter  be  in  the  office  of 
the  president,  Dr.  J.  C.  Berry,  7  High- 
land street. 

The  time  spent  in  getting  the  house 
ready  for  occupancy  has  delayed  the 
progress  of  the  subscription  book,  but  the 
members  of  the  board  wish  to  remind  the 
citizens  that  subscriptions  are  solicited 
for  the  endowment  fund  and  for  the  run- 
ning expenses. 

The  death  of  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury 
was  taken  up  at  the  meeting.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  corporators  and 
showed  considerable  interest  in  the  wo^lt 
He  became  a  life  member  of  the  organisa- 
tion only  about  a  month  before  his  death 
by  the  payment  of  $100  toward  the  ruT 
ning  expenses  for  the  winter.  He  favori 
acceptance  of  the  rooms  at  the  old  i 
phans'  home,  for  the  present,  and  sto 
ready  to  help  with  the  endowment  ft 
later. 

His  health  was  already  impaired  before 
the  subscription  book  was  started.  The 
board  hopes  that  others  will  make  good 
the  financial  loss  the  home  has  sustained 
\£  the  very  outset  of  its  work. 

VVCr!C~STER    (MASS.)    GAZETTE 


SATURDAY,    DEC.    2,    1905. 

HOME  FOrSJBUND 



'DIRECTORS    HAVE    A    MEETING    IN 
JUDGE    FORBES'    OFFICE. 


The  directors  of  the  Memorial   Home 
for  the    Blind  met  at  the  office  of  Judge 
"VV.  T.  Forbes  at  the  court  house  yester- 
day   and   heard    reports   as   to   progress 
eince  the  last  meeting  when  it  was 
nounced    that    rooms   in    the    Child) 
Friend   society  home  had  been   off 
These  have  since  been  repaired  and  the 
first  inmate,  Miss  Clara  O. 'Billings  with 
the    aid    of    friends,    has    furnished    her 
room    and   settled   at   the   home.       One 
room   has   been   furnished   by  a  depart- 
ment  store   and   solicitations   are   1> 
made  for  other  assistance.     Of  the  ap- 
plications made  for  admission,  five  have 
been  accepted  by  the  house  comim 
of  which  Dr  Julius  Garst  is  chairman. 
Members   of  the   board    wish   to  remind 
the  public  that  subscriptions  are  Bought 
for   the   endowment    fund    and    for    run- 
ning   expenses.       There    in   a   subscrip- 
tion book  for  this  purpose. 


SATURDAY,    DEC.    2,    1003 

Boudoir  Chat.     \ 

On  Nov.  28th,  Miss  Lucy    Wright,  agent 
of  the  commission  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  adult  blind,  in  Massachusetts, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  to 
the  members  of  a  conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  made  up  of  members  of 
the  New  Ceutury  club.    Miss  Wright    said 
that  when  Dr.  Howe  first  started  the  Per- 
kins   Institution,    that     most    wonderful 
school  for  the  blind,  it  was  his  intention  to 
develop  mental  and  manual  training  equal- 
ly, but  the  latter  has  fallen  behind.     At 
the  Kindergarten,    in    Jamaica    Plain, 
child  can  be  admitted  at  five  years,  < 
later  is  advanced  to  Perkins  Institution,  a. 
South   Boston.      Here   the  pupil   way  be 
fitted  for  college.    Although   this  admira- 
ble school  admits  pupils  up  to  the  age  of 
nineteen,  there  has  been  no  adequate  care 
for  those    who    become   blind  at  a   later  | 
period  in  life.    Many  persons  lose  their 
eyesight  when  from  twenty  to  forty  years 
old,  and  Massachusetts  has  fallen  behind 
some   of  the  other   states   in  her  care  f<T 
those  so  afflicted.   Three  years  ago,  a  smali 
group   of   volunteer     workers     presented 
the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  to  the  Legisla- 
ture,   and  a  commission    was   appointed 
The  state  now  sends  teachers  to  the  blind 
in  their  homes,  adding   much  to  their  in- 
terest and  pleasure  in  life.    These  teachers 
are  themselves  blind,  and  travel  over  the 
country    in    a    way    hard    to   understand. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  arouse  a  stroDg 
local  interest,  for  the  commission   believe 
this  the  most  practical  way  to  accomplish 
results.      In    Worcester,    Brockton,    New 
Bedford,  Pittsfield  and    Fall   River  efforts 
are  made  to  help   the  blind  either  by  the 
Associated  Charities   or  local   clubs.    The 
Experiment  Station,  at  Cambridge,  is  doing 
a  large  work   in   investigating  trades     in 
which  blind  people   can  earn  a  livelihood. 
Portieres,  sofa  and  floor  coverings,  pillows, 
scarfs,  centre  pieces  and  doilies   are  made 
at  the  Experiment  Station,    under  the  di- 
rection   of   an    expert   designer.    Making 
hat  frames,  stripping  tobacco,   working  in 
hair-pin  and  paper  box  factories  are  oppor- 
tunities open  to  them.    It  is  especially  dif- 
ficult to  find  work  for  blind  young  women, 
and  anyone  who  can    find  a  new  opening 
will    do  an   inestimable  amount   of  good. 
The  interest  in  work   for  the  blind  is   in- 
creasing in   the  various  states;  in  Maine, 
strong  efforts  are  being  made    to  establish 
a  State  Industrial   School.      Miss  Wright 
closed  by  telling  interesting  storiesof  blind 
people,  and  the  ladies  present  related  inci. 
dents  that  had  come  to  their  notice.      This 
conference  meets  once  in  two  weeks,  and 
ladies   from      Maplewood,    Faulkner    and 
Linden  are  especially  invited  to  join.    The 
next  meeting  will   be   on    Dee.    12th,    at    .'! 
o'clock,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  S.  E.    Jordan, 
14  Webster  Place. 


ND.^ 
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The   Watch   factory   employees  who 

attended   the    Lincoln   hall    social    Sat- 
urday night  enjoyed  a  musical  treat  in 
the    Berkeley    Orchestra    and    the    con- 
cert by  Herman  Vandenvyk,  the  blind 
J  pianist,    and    George  Annand    of     the 
'jeweling   department    in      vocal    selec- 
tions. 

HARTFORD    (CONN.!.    TIMES. 


TUESDAY,  DEC.  5,  1905. 

The  School  for  the  Blind. 
There  will  be  a  sale  of  articles  made 
by  the  pupils  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  the  chapel  of  the  Asylum 
Avenue  Baptist  church,  Wednesday, 
from  3  to  9  p.  m.  Vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  will  be  given  by  the 
children.  mmmmfmn  ^m 

KAnTFOr.D     fCQNN.)    POST. 


WEDNESDAY,   »EC.   C,    i$C5. 


GIVE  EXHIBITION 
OF 


Creditable  Examples  of   Carpentry  and 

Needlework— Are   Apt 

Pupils. 


GOOD     RESULTS     OF     STUDY 


An  cb;ect  lesson  in  the  efforts  which 
the  blind  children  of  this  city  are  mak- 
ing to  fit  themselves  to  earn  their  live- 
lihood was  shown  in  the  interesting  ex- 
hibition and  sale  of  articles  made  by 
the  rupHs  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
in  this  city,  which  was  held  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Asylum  Avenue  Baptist 
church  yesterday  afternoon. 

In  connection  with  the  sale  a  very 
creditable  musical  programme  was  ren- 
dered. The  pupils  have  organized  a 
brass  band  arid  orchestra,  which  played 
several  selections,  and  the  children  sang 
several   songs  in  a  very  pleasing  way. 

Tho  sale  brought  to  the  attention  of 
thosa  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  at- 
tend, the  marked  progress  which  the 
blind  children  of  today  are  making  in 
fitting  themselves  to  be  self-supporting 
when  they  leave  the  school. 

The  articles  in  woodwork  showed 
considerable  skill  m  the  use  of  carpen- 
ter's tools.  A  variety  of  small  pieces 
of  woodwork,  such  as  furniture,  toys 
and  the  like,  veto  as  well  made  as 
many  such  articles  made  in  manual 
training  schools  by  those  who  can  see. 

The  girls  did  equally  creditable  work 
In    sewing   knitting   and    crocheting. 

Wh*n  the  children  are  graduated' 
from  the  school  they  llnd  employment 
in  tho  trade  school  for  the  blind  on 
Wethersfield  avenue,  where  several  in- 
dustries are  carried  on  which  help 
very  materially  in  the  support  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institution. 

There    arc    thirty-six    pupils    in      the 


school,  a  •  children  in  the  nursery 

for  the  blind  at   Farmlngrton. 

Children  from  the  aj?e  of  16  months 
to  16  years  are  In  the  nursery  and 
6ctiOO]  and  they  are  a  happy,  care  free, 
lot  of  youngsters,  whose  affliction  is 
lightened  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
efforts  of  those  interested  in  their  well- 
fare. 

The  nursery  is  the  first  in  America,  to 
be  started  in  connection  with  a  school 
for  the  blind.  There  is  a  nursery  for 
the  blind  in  Boston  and  another  in 
Brooklyn,  but  neither  is  connected  with 
a  school. 

At  the  las"t  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly the  laws  relating  to  the  support 
and  education  of  the  blind  were  amend- 
ed so  that  unpleasant  features  which 
had  caused  friction  were  eliminated. 

The  institutions  for  the  blind  are  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  aid  those  committed  to 
their  care,  but  the  need  of  proper  build- 
ings is  a  handicap  to  the  work. 

A  building  fund  of  $10,000  has  been 
.-ecured,  but  the  trustees  cannot  think 
of  building  until  a  fund  of  at  least 
$30,000  has  been  secured. 

Blind  people  have  demonstrated  that 
they  can  earn  their  own  living  if  given 
a  fair  chance  to  learn  some  trade  or 
profession  and  their  willingness  to  do 
so  lifts  them  above  the  plane  of  de- 
pendents. The  very  fine  musical  pro- 
gramme which  was  rendered  by  the  pu- 
pils showed  wha-t  progress  has  beer 
made  by  them  in  the  art  and  how  It 
can  be  of  service  to  them  in  a  material 
way  as  well  as  relieving  the  darkness 
of  their  lives,  by  Its  enlivening  in- 
fluence. 

The  hapless  condition  of  the  blind  ap- 
peals so  directly  to  the  charitable  sense 
of  the  community  as  to  warrant  its 
hearty  support;  they  only  ask  that 
they  may  be  put  in  the  Way  of  earning 
their  own  living  and  so  relieving  the 
community  of  the  expense  of  support- 
ing them  and  themselves  of  the  odium 
o?fceing  paupers. 

HARTFORD    (CONN.}    COURANT. 


THURSDAY,   DEC,   7,  1.905. 

Sole     for     the     BJJjMl. 

The  annual  sale  of  the  School  'for  the 
Blind,  which  was  held  in  the  parlor  of 
the  Asylum  Avenue  Baptist  Church  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  evening,  brought 
out  many  (friends  of  the  institution  and 
gave  a  good  idea  of  what  a  wide  range 
of  work  the  children  have  done  with 
only  the  sense  of  touch  to  guide  them. 
Twenty  of  the  blind  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  14  were  pres- 
ent and  sold  the  articles  which  they 
had  made,  and' during  the  afternoon 
gave  several  selections  of  iband  music 
under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Marshall, 
the  superintendent  at  the  .school.  Some 
of  them  are  learning  to  be  professional 
musicians  and  all  displayed  remarkable 
ability. 

The  teachers  of  the  school  had  charge 
of  the  tables  and  showed  the  visitors 
about.  Miss  E.  A  Roavley,  under  whose 
direction  much  of  the  woodwork  was 
made,  had  burnt  designs  on  some  of 
the  boxes  mitI  trays.  The  little  girls 
had  made  many  dolls'  clothes  and  some 
really  nice  needlework  was  exhibited. 
There  were  also  tablf;3  and  charrs  by 
the  older  boys,  though  no  pupil  over  14 
had  any  work  exhibited.  Next  week  the 
band  and  several  of  the.  children  who 
sine:  will  give  a  concert  in  Bridgeport, 
the  company,  with  the  teachers,  num- 
bering about   twenty. 


WA^THAM  .{.MASS.)   FREE   PRESS 


THURSDAY,  P3W-  7'  1905- 

Herman  Vanderwyk,  the  blind  plan 
ist.  lias  composed  a  new  vocal  solec 
Hon  entitled  "Why,"  and  will  be  givel 
for  the  lirst  time  in  Lincoln  hall  Sal 
tirday  ni.cht. 

J3COTSMAN,    FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER    24,     1905. 

Teaching  the  Adult  Bi.r\n  t»  HJad iU _ra 
3wx  Homes.— The  annuaJ  meeting  pi  the  bociety 
for  Teachmg  the  Adult  Blind  to  Read  at  their 
own  Homes  (Edinburgh  and  South-East  of  Scot- 
land) was  hold  in  Carmbber's  Close  Mission  Had, 
Edinburgh,  last  night.  Bailie  Mitchell  pressed. 
Mr  James  MKerrel!  Erowr.  (hon.  treasurer)* suo- 
mitted  the  financial  statement,  which  showed  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society.  He  mentioned 
during  the  summer  a  deed  of  grft  had  been 
made  out  in  favour  of  the  Society  b*  Mr  and  Miss 
Jamieson  of  a  property  belonging  to  them  in 
Howe.  Street.  The  free  rental  of  the  property 
would  be  from  £110  to  £123  a  year,  and  that  money 
would  be  set  aside  to  form  pension*.  (Applause.) 
There  would  probably  bo  a  few  pensions  of  £10 
each,  and  a  few  nioro  of  £8,  amounting 
altogether      to      the      6urn      mentioned.  Mies 

Jamieson       was       herself       almost       blind,       and 
naiurajly       she       had        considerable       sympathy 
with  those  who  were  suffering  from  the  same  cause 
as  herself.     Mr   and   Miss  Jamieson   were  occupy- 
ing  the    property    which    they    had    gifted    to   the 
Society,    and    were    paying   a   rent   to  the    Society 
aa   tertants.     (Apolause.)     As   a   society   they   owed 
their   heartfelt  thanks   to  Mr   and    Miss  Jamieson 
for  their  gift.     The  diMsctora  earnestly  hoped  that 
their  example  would  bo  followed  by  others.     (Ap- 
plause.)    Mr  C.  W.  Ness  (superintendent)  read  the 
annual    report,    which    seated    that   the    new   cases 
numbered    52—21    males    and    31    females         Their 
a  -cr  varied  from  15  to  80  years.     Some  had  come 
from   other   districts.       The   deaths    and    removals 
numbered   51.     As   to   pensions,    it   was   mentioned 
that  they  had  succeeded  this  year  in  securing  three 
pension    from    other    chanties — one    of    £10,    and 
other    t^o    of    £12    each.      Ono    was    for    a    blind 
woman  ii    :he  country,  and  two  for  aged  persons  in 
the    city.        Apart    from    what    the    Royal    Blind 
Asylum"  was   doing,-  quite  a   number  of  cur  blind 
received   pensions  direct   from  various    Edinburgh 
charities,  and  he  (Mr  Ness)  had  received  and  di<v 
bursed  this  year,   from  same  sources,  no  less  than 
£80.     The    Chairman    moved,    end    Sir    Archibald 
Campbell,    Bart.,    seconded,    and    the    report    was 
adopted.     The  other  speakers   included    Mr   J.    F. 
Bryden,  Glasgow,  and  the  Re".  John  White.  Leith. 

LIVERPOOL     COURIER* 
NOVEMBER  29,   1905; 

NORTH  WALES  HOME  TEACHING 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  Bishop  of  Bangor  presided  yesterday 
at  the  Penrhyn-lmll,  BangOjr,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  society,  the  attendance 
being  very  large  and  influential.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  hall  were  ranged  a  number  of 
stalls  crowded  with  the  work  of  blind  peopte 
under  the  care  of  the  society,  several  of  whom 
were  present  engaged  in  the  work  of  rnat- 
tnaking,  ic  Mr.  E.  A.  Young  read1  the 
annual  report,  which  showed  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  society  covered  the  whole  of  Car- 
narvonshire, Anglesey,  and  Merionethshire. 
The  number  of  blind  on  the  books  had  in- 
creased since  1882  from  103  to  292,  the  num- 
ber of  visits  paid  this  year  being  1,620  as 
against  702  in  the  first  year.  The  society 
now  had  three  teacheis  actively  engaged  in 
visiting  the  blind  at  their,  homes  and  teach- 
ing them  there.  The  financial  statement 
showed  a  small  credit  both  in  the  general 
and  the  sick  and  industrial  branches.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
accorded  to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
who  were  re-elected.  Short  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Mayor  of  Bangor,  the  Dean, 
Mr.  TIv.  Lewis.  Canon  Fairehild,  and  the 
Bishop.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  M.  Lund,  of  Liver- 
pool, who  was  expected  to  address  the  meet- 
ing, wrote  apologising  for  his  inability  to 
attend  owing  to  illness.  After  the  meeting 
the  productions  of  the  blind  people  were 
offered  for  sale. 


MANCHESTER     COURIER, 
NOVEMBER    25,   12>o 

i  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  BLIND. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Manchester  Courier." 
Sir, — Referring  to  Miss  Isabel  Heywood's  letter, 
which  appears  in  your  issue-  of  the  23rd  instant, 
1  i-hall  be  glad  if  you  will. kindly  allow  me  apace 
to  support  her  appeal.  This  Society,  10r  which 
the  appeal  is  made,  is  known  as  "The  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,"  and  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  "  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum."  the  latter  being  intended  as  an  educa- 
tional institution,  aud  an  asylum  and  help  for  the 
indigent  blind.  The  Society,  the  subject  of  this 
letter,  is  intended  only  to  supplement  and  assist 
the  excellent  work  of  the  older  and  larger  institu- 
tion, and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  its  work  and 
interests.  The  object  of  the  M.S.B.A.S.  is  to 
attend  specially  to  the  home  and  social  life  of 
those  who  are  not  under  the  immediate  care  of 
the  larger  Society  (and  there  are  over  five 
hundred  in  the  neighbourhood  requiring  this 
attention);  to  seek  them  out.  at  their  homes,  to 
discountenance  begging,  and  remove  thein  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  evil  influences  by 
which  they  are  in  so  many  cases  surrounded; 
further,  to  provide  for  their  moral  and  bodily 
welfare  in  every  way,  and  render  their  lives  more 
happy  and  independent.  The  work  of  this  Society 
is  carried  on  in  the  central  rooms  adjoining  the 
Royal  Eye  Hospital,  St.  John-street,  with  an 
entrance  from  Artillery-stieet,  and  here  the  blind 
receive  advice  and  assistance  generally,  and  are 
socially  entertained.  In  fact,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  blind  persons'  club  for  social 
intercourse,  as  well  us  material  assistance.  The 
Society  also  possess  a  "  Braille  "  Library  of  over 
one  thousand  carefully  selected  books  by  the 
best  authors,  th'j.s  enabling  the  blind  to  improve 
their  minds  and  brighten  their  livesJ  All  blind 
persons  are  welcomed,  and  the  Society  is  con- 
ducted entirely  on  unsectarian  and  the  broadest 
possible  lines. 

In  addition  to  these  central  rooms,  the  Society 
hay-5  recently  erected,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Godfry  Ermen  Trustees,  a  Home  of  Rest  for 
tha  Blind  in  Roe-lane.  Southport,  capable  of 
holding  thirty  persons,  arranged  for  both  sexes. 
This  Home  was  opened  in  May  last,  and  I  under- 
stand that  over  two  hundred  blind  persons  have 
already  received  the  benefits  of  rest  and  change. 
It  is  difficult  tc  speak  too  highly  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  Miss  Heywood,  the  hon 
secretary  and  founder  of  this  Society,  assisted  as 
she  ii  by  the  active  nelp  of  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  inflnen  :e  and  position.  Those 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  cannot  of  course  sing 
their  own  praises:  therefore,  in  justice  to  these 
active  workers,  and  the  cause,  and  as  one  deeply 
inteiested,  I  venture  to  testify  of  my  own 
knowledge  to  tho  good  which  has  been  and  is 
being  accomplished,  and  to  commend  this  appeal 
for  help  to  the  hearty  support  of  the  public 
generally.— Yours,   &c, 

AX  EARNEST  SUPPORTER. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

A  General  Treatment  with  Running  Explanation  of 

Principles. 

[An  address  delivered  before  the  Teachers'  Association 
by  Superintendent  E.  E:  Allen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.] 

N  THE  rather  large  subject  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
concerning  which  I  am  asked  to  speak  to  you  today,  I  am  not 
a  little  embarrassed  as  what  to  say  and  what  to  leave  unsaid. 
It  has  seemed  best,  however,  to  omit  most  of  the  usual  data, 
but,  bringing  out  the  general  characteristics  of  the  blind  by 
contrasting  them  with  the  deaf,  to  dwell  upon  the  training  to 
which  they  are  subjected  at  school,  and  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
results  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  our  subject  to 
state  at  the  outset  that  while  the  deaf  of  our  country  are  approximately 
the  same  in  number  as  the  blind,  deaf-and-dumbness  is  essentially  a 
disease  of  childhood;  that  on  the  contrary  blindness  is  a  disease  of  old 
age,  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  blind  population  being  of 
school  age;  and  that  it  is  mainly  for  this  reason  that  our  schools  are 
small  compared  with  yours.  For  example,  your  new  institution  was 
built  for  500  pupils  while  ours,  which  is  still  newer,  was  made  for  192; 
and  whereas  yours  is  always  full  ours  has  never  yet  been  so. 

Again  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  blindness  of  children  is  largely 
preventable.  The  smallest  percentage  of  the  children  in  our  school  are 
actually  born  blind;  they  become  so  at  two  or  three  days  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  due  to  ignorance  or  carelessness  on  some  one's 
part  or,  to  use  Dr.  Howe's  expression,  they  are  "born  to  be  blind,"  by 
which  is  meant  that  there  is  some  weakness  of  the  eyes,  though  it  may 
not  be  apparent.  It  is  an  Oriental  saying  that  were  a  man  to  carry  his 
parents  upon  his  shoulders  during  their  old  age  he  could  not  begin 
to  repay  them  for  all  the  attention  they  had  given  him  in  his  youth. 
When  we  contemplate  the  care  required  by  a  growing  infant  to  keep  it 
clean  and  healthy,  strong  and  well,  can  we  not  realize  that  to  keep 
a  defective  child  so  requires  even  more  care? 

Thus  you  see  that  in  the  intelligent  home  where  the  mother  has 
time  to  take  care  of  her  children  a  blind  child  is  the  rarest  exception; 
the  blind  come  from  what  we  call  the  poorer  strata  of  society. 

It  is  said  that  a  normal  child  uses  its  sense  of  eyesight  nine  times 
while  it  is  using  its  other  four  senses  once.  From  this  one  might 
conclude  that  the  blind  child  having  nine-tenths  of  his  perceptive 
faculties  quenched  is  in  a  far  worse  predicament  than  a  deaf  child  who 
is  capable  of  rather  more  than  nine  times  as  many  impressions.  Either 
child  is  in  a  bad  way  and  without  compensatory  assistance  and  care 
would  be  little  better  than  an  animal.  With  loving  attention,  however, 
boll)  grow  in  body  and  mind  though  slowly  and  at  varying  rates,  the 
deaf  one  now  excelling,  now  the  blind  one.  But  as  soon  as  the  creep- 
ing and  walking  stage  arrives  our  deaf  baby  easily  leads;  for  physically 
he  has  every  advantage.  Compared  mentally,  however,  the  superiority 
will  be  found  with  the  blind  baby — and  this  is  simply  because  the  latter 
has  lived  in  the  close  communion  with  others  made  possible  by  his 
possession  of  articulate  speech.  The  blind  child's  experiences  though 
lew  have  been  definite;  he  understands  and  is  understood.  Having 
the  faculty  of  hearing  the  vestibule  of  his  soul  is  open.  Sympathetic 
relations  are  readily  formed  and  he  takes  his  place  naturally  as  one  of 
the  family.  With  the  possession,  then,  of  language  the  blind  but  hear- 
ing child  has  the  key  to  knowledge  and  to  a  certain  extent  may  be 
truthfully  said  to  be  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  himself. 

The" deaf  child  I  conceive  by  comparison  to  exist  in  a  world  of 
which  he  perceives  much  but  comprehends  little.  In  a  sense  he  is  so 
little  in  touch  with  his  surroundings  as  to  be  a  thing  apart.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  deaf  child  not  only  demands  instruction  but  must  have  the 
most  scientific  kind  of  instruction— not  merely  at  the  beginning  but 
all  along  O  that  chiefly  because  of  this  fact  is  it  that  your  work  of 
instructing  the  deaf  is  complex  and  scientific  to  a  degree  that  we  of 
the  blind  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend. 

The  deaf  are  at  first  unable  to  make  use  of  the  panorama  of  sight 
sensation  in  which  they  revel.  Though  their  world  is  as  large  as  from 
horizon  to  horizon  their  knowledge  of  it  must  be  superficial.  By  con- 
trast the  blind  are  shut  within  the  circumference  of  an  extremely 
narrow  world;  but  their  knowledge  of  it  is  close  and  deep.  Possessing, 
as  they  do,  the  medium  [01  thoughl  but  deprived  of  constant  sugges- 
tion by  thi-  eye,  they  think  in  a  circle  --and  111  consequence  tend  to 
become  by  habit  inti  and  moody.     Imaginative  they  are  apt 

to  be;  but  their  .judgments  arc  only  too  often  faulty  and  self-deceptive. 

Again,    the   deaf   being    a 1   tree   as   the   wind    to   run   and   play,   can 
grow  into  the  active  animal    thai  all  youth  should  be.    At  school  th 
can  form,  for  example,  a  ,  capable  of  pitting  itself  again   1 

any  scholastic  eleven.  Blindfold  twenty-two  seeing  youth,  however,  and 
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bid  them  struggle  for  the  goal  of  victory  and  such  would  be  the  havoc 
of  bruises  and  injuries  that  in  the  interest  of  humanity  even  the  police 
would  interfere.  The  blind,  then,  cannot  enter  with  abandon  into 
sports:  most  of  the  zest  coming  from  really  active  play  they  are  cut 
off  from.  The  fear  of  injury  and  pain  is  ever  present,  and  the  result 
is  they  are  prone  to  sit  around,  walk  up  and  down  a  little,  but  seek 
I  their  chief  exercise  in  the  safe  excursions  of  a  rocking  chair.  Stagna- 
tion in  body  and  mind  is  then  the  chief  pitfall  of  the  blind.  If  they 
remain  at  home  they  inevitably  slide  into  this  pitfall  and  unless 
extricated  early  their  lives  are  dwarfed  and  they  are  doomed  to  failure. 

The  one  saving  chance  for  the  blind-  child  is  to  be  put  into  an 
institution  for  the  blind  where  everything  is  shaped  to  meet  his  needs, 
but  chiefly  where  his  environment  is  blind  youth  like  himself.  There 
only  can  he  be  on  equal  terms  with  all — his  body  can  be  developed  in 
specially  adapted  sports,  and  in  regular  exercise  in  a  gymnasium  (you 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  exceedingly  well  they  do  when 
trained),  his  appetite,  sleep  and  bodily  functions  made  normal,  in 
short,  his  whole  physical  make-up  invigorated  and  vitalized.  At  home 
he  is  the  exception;  brothers  and  sisters  give  in  to  him;  he  is  coddled 
and  spoiled.  At  school  he  learns  to  give  and  take,  to  suffer  and  be 
still;  in  a  word,  he  is  prepared  by  the  association  of  equals  and  by 
competition  with  them  to  take  his  place  in  the  greater  world  of  life. 

So  much  for  the  physical  side  of  his  education  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  as  being  even  more  fundamentally  essential  with  the  blind 
than  with  the  seeing.  As  to  the  mental  side,  the  spurs  which  a  blind 
youth  feels  at  school — nowhere  else  can  he  benefit  from  such  incentives 
as  much.  Freed  from  the  discouragements  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  elsewhere  he  takes  his  rightful  place  in  class,  and  being  given  at 
once  possession  of  all  the  instrumentalities  of  expression  except 
advanced  drawing  and  painting,  pursues  the  various  studies  of  his 
course  informing  and  cultural  alike,  and  in  due  time  is  graduated  many 
times  the  man  he  would  have  been  had  he  vegetated  all  this  time 
at  home. 

I  imagine  the  deaf  child  at  first  to  be  more  helpless  than  the  blind 
child — more  dependent,  therefore,  upon  the  ministrations  of  others.  I 
imagine,  also,  that  his  instruction  is  far  more  complex  and  difficult. 
Not  so,  however,  his  education, — if  by  this  term  we  mean  preparation 
for  life.  You  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  the  greater  incentive  and  en- 
couragement in  knowing  positively  that  given  the  moderate  use  of 
language  coupled  with  some  training  of  mind  and  hand,  your  pupils 
can  all  become  independent,  self-respecting  members  of  the  com- 
munitv.  We  teachers  of  the  blind  lack  this  encouragement;  but  we  do 
not  lack  the  encouragement  of  contrasts— of  success  and  failure.  Thus, 
I  the  scientific  side  of  our  work  is  how  best  to  round-out  the  physical 
inheritances  of  our  charges,  restore  to  them  every  opportunity  for 
normal  growth  of  mind  and  soul,  inspire  them  to  their  best  efforts, 
and  so  render  as  large  a  proportion  of  them  as  possible  independent 
and  happy  citizens. 

The  blind  of  the  world,  unless  they  are  fortified  for  trial,  are  beset 
with  discouragements  on  every  side.  They  require,  therefore,  the 
equipment  of  a  superior  education.  Their  school  environment  must  be 
of  the  richest,  their  class-room  equipment  of  the  best  and  most  ex- 
tensive; and  their  multifarious  instructors  truly  capable  and  devoted. 
All  this  necessary  provision  is  costly,  and,  indeed,  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  always  so.  At  Overbrook,  for  instance,  where  our  institution 
is  as  economically  run  as  is  consistent  with  good  results,  the  average 
per  capita  cost  of  the  past  six  years  is  $365.00,  or  a  dollar  a  day.  Our 
plant  is  adequate,  our  equipment  rich,  and  our  pay  roll  large — ninety 
officers,  teachers  and  servants  for  a  maximum  of  192  boarding  pupils, 
or  about  one  employee  to  every  two  pupils.  As  to  the  character  of 
the  instructors  your  body  is  a  more  highly  specialized  one  than  ours 
and  probably  better  paid — but  I  doubt  if  you  get  in  closer  sympathy 
and  touch  with  your  pupils  than  we  do  with  ours.  In  the  case  of  the 
blind  the  out-of-school  contact  with  their  educators  is  considered  of 
like  importance  with  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room.  With  few 
exceptions  our  teachers  live  within  the  institution,  and  this  and  their 
duties  make  them  an  effective  part  of  the  institutional  environment. 
Our  buildings  are  fully  policed  without  appearing  to  be  so — we  call 
them  "adapted  to  complete  supervision."  No  similar  school  in  the 
world  affords  ampler  space  for  sports  in  all  weathers  or  for  table  games 
within  doors.  The  gymnasium  furnishes  a  rallying  ground  for  our 
social  life  which  during  the  winter  months  and  times  of  quarantine  is 
in  full  play.  There  we  enjoy  pit  and  other  progressive  table  games, 
potato  races  and  similar  competitive  sports,  roller  skating  and  danc- 
ing. Than  all  this,  directed  and  controlled  by  participation  in  them  is 
our  custom  is,  there  is  nothing  more  quickening  and  more  wholesome. 

For  reasons  which  have  been  already  suggested  we  deem  it  wise 
to  admit  pupils  at  a  tender  age — four  or  five  or  six  years  old,  according 
to  circumstances  surrounding  the  child  at  home.  For  children  between 
four  and  ten  years  old  we  provide  a  separate  cottage  household.  There 
they  are  taught  to  do  for  themselves  all  that  they  should  do,  and, 
besides,  come  for  many  short  periods  daily  under  the  direction  of 
skilled  kindergartners,  and  through  stories,  games,  songs,  gifts  and 
manual  occupations  are  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  put  into  some- 
thing like  harmony  alike  with  nature,  with  other  folks  and  with 
themselves.  In  short,  if  we  except  color  work  a  kindergarten  of  blind 
children  need  lack  nothing  of  the  full  Froebelian  spirit  or  any  of  its  I 
possibilities  of  development. 


Above  the  kindergarten  we  separate  the  boys  and  girls  into  two 
distinct  schools  each  with  its  own  corps  of  teachers.  For  chapel 
exercises  and  chorus  work  all  pupils  come  into  the  same  room:  on 
no  other  occasion  do  they  do  so — one  of  our  fundamental  principles 
being  to  prevent  acquaintances  which  by  the  very  bond  of  their 
common  affliction  are  but  too  apt  to  lead  to  subsequent  intermarriage. 
Such  a  result  may  not  be  harmful  in  the  case  of  the  deaf,  but  in  that 
of  the  blind  there  can  be  no  greater  folly  than  the  union  for  life  of  two 
people  either  one  of  whom  will  find  life's  struggle  hard  enough  without 
the  incumbrance  of  the  other.  Besides  the  possible  $10,000  that  has 
been  put  into  the  education  of  the  two  is  worse  than  wasted;  for  inter- 
marriage here  breeds  misery  and  degradation:  I  venture  to  say  the 
greater  number  of  the  blind  beggars  seen  in  our  Philadelphia  streets 
to-day  are  parties  to  such  marriages.  Only  a  few  of  these  inter- 
marriages occur  nowadays:  the  feeling  of  the  educated  blind  is  against 
them. 

( >ur  school  days  begin  with  breakfast  at  seven.  Each  of  our  cottage 
tables  is  presided  over  by  its  housemother,  who.  by  the  way,  takes  all 
meals  with  her  family,  being  relieved  in  this  duty  by  a  teacher  when  she 
is  away.  I  eat  with  the  pupils  often  and  know  my  doing  so  to 
be  a  helpful  custom.  The  blind  at  an  institution  are  mere  sojourners 
there:  as  all  must  sooner  or  later  depart  they  must  be  prepared  to  live 
with  the  seeing.  Most  of  the  conventionalities  of  civilized  living  have 
arisen  from  what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  we  who  see  learn  most 
of  them  by  imitation.  But  all  these  things  must  be  specially  taught 
those  who  cannot  see. 

After  breakfast  all  pupils  and  housemothers  walk  for  thirty 
minutes,  out  of  doors  in  fair  weather,  under  cover  in  foul.  Then  comes 
bed-making,  and  then  everybody  assembles  for  morning  prayers.  The 
devotional  exercises  are  largely  services  of  song  and  are  heartily  en- 
tered into  by  all:  there  is  no  better  way  of  beginning  the  day's  work. 
At  their  close  I  talk  to  the  pupils  or  read  something  inspiring  or 
bright.  This  is  one  of  my  ways  of  keeping  in  touch  with  them. 
When  dismissed  they  go  to  their  class-rooms  where  the  teachers  read 
aloud  for  some  ten  minutes  from  the  newspapers.  At  nine  o'clock 
recitations  begin  and  continue  until  12:25,  with  hourly  intermissions 
of  ten  minutes.  These  frequent  short  recesses  would  seem  to  be  well 
adapted  to  our  pupils,  affording,  as  they  do,  a  salutary  breathing  spill 
and  change  between  periods  of  work.  They  permit  intensive  class 
work,  but  less  intensive  play  before  work,  than  the  plan  of  the  infre- 
quent long  recess.  Dinner  comes  at  12:30;  then  follows  free  time  until 
1 :40  at  which  hour  regular  work  resumes  and  continues  until  five  when 
it  stops.  At  six  comes  supper;  at  seven  evening  prayers;  at  7:15  evening 
study  hour;  at.  8:25  reading  aloud  twice  weekly,  silent  reading  once, 
and  free  time  the  other  evenings.  The  smallest  children  have  no  even- 
ing work;  those  living  at  the  kindergarten  go  to  bed  at  seven;  the 
next  cottage  at  eight;  the  middle  pupils  at  nine,  and  the  oldest  at  9:30. 
All  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  are  assigned  to  work,  play,  01 
sleep. 

Schools  for  the  blind  operate  four  departments  of  instruction — the 
school  or  literary  department,  the  music, the  industrial, and  the  physical 
departments.  With  us  the  pupils  are  graded  intellectually — rarely  more 
than  twelve  to  a  grade.  New  pupils  entering  late  (we  receive  them  at 
any  time  of  the  year)  and  over-age  or  dull  pupils,  are  regularly  coached 
in  special  classes  until  they  can  be  graded.  Teachers  of  the  younger 
pupils  teach  all  subjects  of  the  grade;  in  the  high  school  divisions  the 
work  is  departmental,  Except  painting  and  advanced  drawing  all  the 
branches  of  a  common  and  high  school,  together  with  some  others, 
are  taught  and  lead  to  graduation  with  a  diploma.  Most  of  the  work 
is  done  with  text  books  or  objects  under  consideration  in  the  pupils' 
hands.  The  school  uses  a  full  ton  of  manilla  paper  yearly  for  writing 
purposes.  Twice  annually  it  holds  general  written  examinations  from 
printed  questions.  The  literary  department  is  considered  fundamental 
though  we  do  have  some  struggles  to  induce  pupils  to  take  agreeably 
to  studies  that  are  purely  cultural.  Latin,  however,  they  class  with 
algebra  and  geometry  as  disciplinary  and  resent  its  introduction  but 
ittle.  I  must  not  neglect  to  mention  that  we  conduct  nature  study  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  fields — an  important  matter  for  the  blind: — field 
work  brings  the  joy  of  an  excursion  and  means  exercise  alike  for 
muscle  and  perceptive  faculties. 

As  to  music, — it  is  an  error  to  suppose  every  blind  person  musical. 
To  be  sure  his  ears  are  unstopped  for  all  sounds,  but  while  three- 
fourths  of  our  pupils  become  able  to  sing  accurately  rather  less  than 
one-half  succeed  with  the  piano  or  other  instrument,  and  not  one- 
sixteenth  are  eventually  graduated  from  this  department.  All  may 
try  but  those  who  fail  are  dropped  early  in  favor  of  the  more  promising'' 
material.  Second-rate  musicians  are  nuisances  and  eke  out  but  a  sorry 
livelihood.  It  is  false  charity  to  encourage  such.  If  the  blind  would 
compete  in  the  professions  they  must  excel.     You  cannot  make  a  silk 

purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  and  to  try  to  manufacture  a  violinist  out  of  a 
born  fiddler  is  not  only  absurd  but  a  downright  injustice  to  the  vio- 
linist. Besides  a  fiddle  is  only  too  easily  carried  about  the  streets. 
But  the  well  trained  blind  make  good  musicians,  both  as  performers 
and  teachers;  indeed,  there  is  no  profession  in  which  the  really  excel- 
lent among  them  can  work  so  well.  Piano-tuning  is  a  first-class 
pursuit  for  the  truly  proficient  blind  man.  Many  of  our  former  pupils 
are  doing  independently  well  at  this  work. 

We  conduct  our  industrial  department  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  occupations  of  chair  caning. 
i,  ,  miock,  broom  and  carpet  making  may  be  followed  in  after  times  as 
bread-winning  trades;  and  secondly,  because  to  our  mind  manual 
occupations  are  decidedly  educational:  through  the  hand  they  cultivate 
the  brain:  they  fill  in  the  time  with  profitable  changes  of  work;  they 


dignify  labor;  and  they  assist  in  mental  and  moral  discipline.  Wood- 
sloyd  which  we  teach  and  lay  stress  by,  is  obviously  of  great  service 
"i  ilu  education  of  blind  boys.  Blind  girls  are  "taught  hand  and 
machine  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  fancy  work  of  many  kinds  and 
domestic  science  or  simple  house-keeping.  Our  aim  is  to  fit  the 'girls 
lor  useful  lives  in  their  homes  or  in  the  homes  of  relatives  and  friends 
Muv  can  be  taught  to  contribute  to  the  necessary  housework  of  a 
family  though  rarely  enough  so  10  receive  wages  as  servants  But 
most  of  our  pupils  fortunately  have  homes,  and  our  ambition  is  as  I 
have  said,  to  render  them   certain   of  a  cordial  welcome  there 

Other   things   being   equal,   the   blind    should   prepare    for   lifcwork 

along  hnes  of  least  resistance.     Obviously  these  should  be  intellectual 

channels.       1  here   is   plenty   of  room   at    the   top   even   for  them       But 

unfortunately,  perhaps,  other  things  are  not  equal.    While  many  inherit 

it  capacity  the  majority  of  them  come  from  the  ranks  of  unskilled 

labor  and  inherit  no  great  intellectuality.     As  I  have  indicated  at  the 

beginning  of  my  remarks  they  cannot  be  made  to  rise  far  above  their 

source;  like  the  deaf,  they  are  born  to  work  in  ways  that  are  humble 

I  aught  one  or  more  trades  as  they  are  at  school  they  could  fol'ow  them 

successfully   ,1    the    conditions   of  industrial   life  were   more   favorable 

he   blind    usually   work    lor  themselves    and   what   they   produce   with 

heir  hands  they  do  slowly  and  with  less  profit  than  those  who  are  able 

to  labor  lor  others.      Employing  manufacturers  have  the  advantage  of 

wholesale  rates  on  raw  materials,  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  of  the  use 

of  machinery.     Under  these  circumstances  for  the  blind  to  compete  at 

all  is  difficult;  and  yet  some  do  so  to  our  great  admiration.     A  former 

(.tally  bhnd  pupil  living  in  Harnsburg  by  following  the  broom-making 

trade  alone,   has  within  five  years  paid  off  a  small  mortgage  on  his 

mother  s  house    wiped  out  his  own  indebtedness  incurred  in  both  the 

building  of  a  shop  and  in  the  outlay  for  tools  and  appliances  and  raw 

material,    has    tor   several    years    supported    his    mother,    enabling   his 

sister  to  marry,  and  now  has  a  snug  little  sum  in  the  bank —all  the 

result  ot  persistent  occupation   at  broom-making  coupled   with   thrift 

and  business  ability  m  selling  his  products.     Not  a  few  of  our  people 

have  built  up  a  business  in  which  they  employ  seeing  labor      But  if 

only  a  minority  of  the  bhnd  can  follow  the  intellectual  life,  so  none  at 

al    are  able  to  work  where  no  intelligence  is  needed,  as,  for  example 

arP°Hnl,,^dr,anHOVerSe,e,r,  UP°"  the  r?ad,  °r  field-  The  mass  of  the  blind 
are  limited  to  the  middle  course,  which  demands  some  brains  but  also 
business  ability.  The  callings  most  suitable  to  their  condition  are  those 
winch  involve  not  so  much  the  making  of  things  as  a  selling  of  the 
manufactures  of  others  at  a  profit  above  cost  and  expenses.  Thus  we 
find  many  old  pupils  selling  pianos,  keeping  little  stores  or  newspaper 
stands,  even  peanut  stands;  sometimes  peddling  tea  and  other  com- 
modities and  so  maintaining  themselves  in  self-respect  and  content- 
ment A  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  democratic  or  American  plan  of 
implanting  a  thorough  school  training  and  building  special  education 
upon  this  foundation  is  that  only  about  one-third  of  our  former  pupils 

tZh^  ^    llfC    P,lr'T    *?<    SpedaI    trades    or    Professions    we 

aught  them,  while  two-thirds  of  them  have  branched  out  into  some 

business  not  learned  at  school.     Massage  is  something  new  for  om 

sucSsfuH         a  "nm  °U1"  PUpilS    arC  JUSt   n°W    f°1Iowing  very 

However,  in  spite  of  the  rather  low  level  upon  which  I  have  put 
the  achievements  of. our  pupils  in  the  above  statements,  there  are  few 
callings  or  professions  in  which  individual  blind  men  have  not  won 
name  and  fame. 

One  of  the  potent  aids  to  the  general  education  of  the  blind  is  the 
opportunity  to  read  widely.  Our  school  library  is  extensive  containing 
some  12,000  embossed  books  and  in  such  variety  that  no  single  pupil 
ever  reads  everything,  though  all  read  much.  As  you  may  imagine 
reading  means  a  great  deal  to  the  blind.  Absorbed  in  books  they 
,  torget  themselves  and  live  for  the  time  in  other  worlds  Here  thev 
are  on  a  par  with  the  seeing:  in  imagination  they  can  gratify  then- 
thirst  for  discovery— they  can  have  revealed  to  them  the  human  spirit 
in  action  Indeed  for  them  "books  are  the  windows  through  which 
the  soul  looks  out. 

The  work  for  the  blind  is  a  work  that  commands  our  interest  and 
devotion.  Costly  as  it  is,  can  there  be  any  question  that  the  good  done 
is  immeasurably  great?  I  think  not;  for  no  human  beings  so  depend- 
ent on  environment  as  our  blind  children  are  can  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being  for  a  few  years  in  the  light  and  sunlight  and  cheer 
and  wholesome  activities  of  institution  life  without  being  changed 
root  and  branch  and  so  placed  and  planted  upon  a  level  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  grown  to. 


H' 


THE  WASH1NGT0NIAN. 


Speaking  of  our  remark  conc(  rning  the  undesirability 
of  caring  for   the   deaf,    blind,  and   feeble-minded    in 
contiguous  departments  under  a  single  management,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Leader  say,  "We  do    not    agree    with 
the   editor  that  the  feeble-minded  should  be  cared  for 
in  connection  with  the  insane."     In  the  paragraph  re- 
ferred to  we  did  not  mean  to  imply  a  belief  that  in  all 
cases  the  feeble-minded  should  be  cared  for  in  connec- 
tion with  the  inbane  but  merely  in  cases  where  for  the 
sake  of  economy  it  is  considered  necessary  to   combine 
institutions  of  different  character,  they   may    be   more 
properly  be  cared  for  in    connection    with    the   insane 
than  with  the  deal  or  the  blind.     An  indication  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  contention  is  the  fact   that   men 
who  are  physicians  primarily  and    not   educators   are 
almost  invariably  placed  at   the    head    of  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded.     The   fact   that   about   fifty    to 
sixty  percent  of  the  feebleminded  are  epileptics  i*   an- 
other  pointer   on    this   question.     Where   only    high 
grade  idiots  are  received  the   case   may    be   somewhat 
different  but  according  to  experience  here  it  is    a    hard 
matter  to  diaw  the  line  strictly    between    idiots   "who 
can  be  benefitted  along  educational    lines"    and    those 
who  cannot,  and  the  pressure  for  the  admission  of  low- 
er grade  idiots  was  so  insistent  that  all    restriction    us 
to  the  degree  of  hopeless  idiocy  were  finally    set    aside 
by  Jaw  through  the  influence  of  interested  parents. 

The  department  for  the  feeble  minded  here  is  loca- 
ted a  half  mile  from  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind, 
and  on  removal  to  Medical  Lake  it  is  to  be  located 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. The  physicians  who  attend  the  insane  will  also 
attend  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol will  purchase  supplies  for  the  two  institutions  to 
gether,  but  they  will  no*,  be  under  the  same  executive 
management. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  that  very   soon    after 
the  organization  of  Montana  as  a   state,   its   first    law 
regarding  defective  children  should  have  required    the 
care  of  deaf,    blind,   and    feeble-minded    in   the   same 
i  nstitution,  and  thai  a  woman  totally  ignorant  of  what 
she  was  undertaking  should  have  been  put  at  the  head 
of  this  primitive  school.     Then    later   when    this    law 
was  superceded    by    a    more  complete   and    carefully 
drawn    statute,   the   state   executive   authorities    still 
insisted  emphatically  that  the  three    classes  be  admit- 
ted into  the  same  institution.    Finally  after  one  of  the 
pupils  had  narrowly  edcap.d  death  at  the  hands     of  a 
feeble-minded  boy,  and  soon  after  the   building   itself 
barely  escaped  destruction  by  fire  at  the  hands  of   an- 
other such  child,  the  folly  of  trying  to  care   for    three 
such  different  classes  of  children    housed    together  un- 
der   the  same   conditions    was  admitted;   these  feeble- 
minded were  sent  to  the  hospital  for    the    insane,   and 
it  was  agreecd  that   the  explicit    law    on    the    subject 
should  be  ignored  until  the  legislature  should  provide 
for  this  class  properly.     This    has    finally    done    afttr 
nearly  ten  years  delay,  and  Supt.  McAloney  whose   ef- 
fort has  bought  about  this  result  has  plenty  of  the  vim, 
energy  and  wide-a-wake  spirit  needed  in  the  conduct 
f  such  a  three-in— one  institution. 


POST 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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FOR  AID  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Many  Useful  Articles  Exhibited  at  the 
Association  Bazaar. 

The  Aid  Association  for 'the  Blind  are 
giving  a  bazaar  at  their  headquarters, 
915  E  street   northwest. 

Besides  a  fine  display  of  handsome  and 
useful  articles,  among  the  attractions  Is 
an  Egyptian  palmist,  and  an  Assyrian  is 
in  charge  of  the  fine  laces  and  other  Ori- 
ental art  pieces. 

An  enjoyable  musical  programme  was 
rendered  last  night,  and  an  entertaining 
programme  is  promised  to-night.  In  the 
home  at  present  are  seven  women  and 
five  men,  all  of  whom  have  some  indus- 
trial occupation.  The  women  make 
aprons  and  fancy  pillows  and  similar  ar- 
ticles, and  the  men  chairs,  mattresses, 
and  brooms. 

Specimens  of  their  work  are  on  exhibi- 
tion, at  the  bazaar,  which  will  be  open 
to-diav  from  4  to  10. 

press: 
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"  LI  IN  SPOKE  TO 
"«« SCHOOL  POPIL! 


Yesterday  afternoon  in  the  auditor- 
ium of  the  High  school  a  blind  man 
bly  the  name  of  O'Dwire,  gave  a  talk 
to  the  pupils  of  the  school  concerning 
his  life,  and  how  he  came  to  lose  his 
sight.  Mr.  O'Dwire  makes  a  specialty 
of  going  from  town  to  town  visiting 
high  schools  and  lecturing  before  the 
pupils.  The  talk  concerning  his  life 
was  interesting  to  his  hearers.  He 
said  that  when  a  boy  eight  years  old 
he  was  playing  baseball  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  companions  in  Central 
park,  New  York  and  after  the  ball  was 
batted  out  he  ran  after  it.  While  run- 
ning he  tripped  and  fell  striking  his 
head  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  After  this 
accident  the  speaker  said  his  eyesight 
began  to  fail  him,  but  he  was  able  to 
see  the  light  -of  day  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  22  years,  when  his  sight 
finally  left  him  altogether. 

He  also  played  selections,  on  the  pi- 
ano, and  he  whistled  several  tunes.  A 
collection  was  taken  up  among  the  pu- 
pils for  Mr.  O'Dwire,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  after  the  close  of  his 
entertainment, 

THE    MIOHIGA.N    MIRROR. 


FHAT,    MICH..    THURSDAY,    DECEMBER       7,     1905. 

Deaf  or  Blind. 


The  following  is  a  .clipping  from  the 
Boston  Herald  the  other  day  that  may 
aid  any  one  wishing  to  discuss  on  the 
question  "  Which  Would  You  Rattier  Be 
Deaf  or  Blind?" 

"1  believe  that  at  least  99  out  of  100 
persons,  if  asked  which  sense  they 
would  rather  lose,  sight  or  hearing, 
would  say  once  "hearing."  I  know  I 
have  heard  persons  say  they  would 
rather  be  deaf  than  blind,  and  I  think 
I  have  said  the  same  tbing.    But  I  have 


been  reading  an  article  written  by  one 
who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  deaf, 
having  been  a  teacher  in  a   school    for 
deaf  children  for  years,  and    the    logic 
of  that  article  and  the  examples  brought 
forward  have  about  convinced  me  that, 
after  all,  the  loss  of  sight  is  a  trifle  less  | 
terrible  tban  that  of  hearing.     There 
is  something  terrifying  in    the   idea    of 
"eternal  silence,"  because  it  cannot  be 
imagined  as  can    "eternal  darkness," 
since  darkness  is   something    we   know 
as  in  the  range  of  common  experience. 
"This     writer  claims   that  the  little 
deaf  child   is   a    thousand    times   more 
isolated  than  the    child    who    is    born 
blind,  because  during  the  first  years  of 
normal  life  knowledge  enters  the  mind 
mainly  through  the   ear.     And   in   the 
domain  of  morals  the  uneducated  deaf- 
mute's  isolation  is  made   dangerous  by 
the  fact  that  the  allurements  to  sin  are 
mostly   made   through  the  eye,   while 
its   restraints,    in   youth   at  least,    are 
addressed  to  the  ear.     I  feel  already  a 
new  sympathy  with   the   one   shut  out 
by  silence   from   the   world   in   all   its 
phases,  while  losing  none  for   those   in 
perpetual  darkness. " 

BRIDGEWATER    (MAES.1)     !NDEP. 


FRIDAY,  DEC.  S,  1903. 
BLIND  TO  GIVE  ENTERTAINMENT'. 
John  and  Mary  McCay,  both  blind 
are  stopping  at  the  Inn  and  sre  stopping 
at  the  Ion  and  will  give  an  entertain- 
ment of  a  musical  and  humorous  char- 
acter at  the  town  hall  next  Wednesday 
evening.  Though  both  have  been  blind 
since  infancy  thny  are  talented  and  cul- 
tivated musicians,  competent  judges 
pronouncing  their  program  marvelous. 
Besides  being  a  pleasing  singer  Mr. 
McCay  gives  charac'er  sketches  of  re- 
markable reality.  Miss  McCay  has  a 
sweet  voice  and  a  fine  touch  as  a  pianist. 

HAVERHILL    (MASS )    GAZETTE. 


^^^     FRIDAY,  DEC.  8,  190l 

TO  PREVENT  BLIXDXESS. 

A  circular  letter  has  been  Pent  out   bv 
t  he    Massachusetts    Association    for    Pro- 
mot  ing   the   Intevests  of  the  Adult    vn,?* 
calling   attention    to   the   amendment  bv 
chapter   251   of  the    acts    of    M    of'  the 
sections  49  and  50  of  chapter  75      of      the 
revised    laws     Under    this   amendment   it 
is  required  that  should  one  or  both l  eves 
,0/n   Qa,  h  lnf^ant      '^come    inflamed       sfvol! 
len  and  red,  and  show  an   unnatural  dl. 
charge    at    any    time    within    two    weeks- 
after   birth,  H    shall    be    the   dutv    of   the 
nurse      relative    or  other  attendant   hav 
ing :   charge    of    such    infant    to    report    in 
writing    within    six    hours    thereafter    to 
the  board  of  health  of   the  citv  or  town 
if     a    physician    knows    that     a     mother 
whom   he     s    called   to   attend   has™mafl- 
pox,     diphtheria,    scarlet    fever    or    ™ner 
disease   dangerous    to   public      health    or 
it   one  or  both   eyes  of  an  infant  whom 
or   whose     mother    he    is   called    to   vWt' 
become    inflamed,    swollen    and   r  and 

show  an   unnatural  discharge  within   two 
weeks  of  birth,     he  shall  give  immediT 
notice      n    writing       over  his  o™'lg 
ture  to  the  selectmen  or  board  of  hef  1th 
Jn    case    of    refusal    or    neglect  to  rJSrZi 
on  the  first  case  named   a  tine  of  no    'el 
than  $100  may  be  imposed.     In  case  of  rl-  ,' 
fusal  or  neglect  tn  the  second  case? oh  the 
pan    of    the    physician,    a    forfeit    of   iuS 
than  $50  nor  more   than  $100  in  each 
case  may   be  exacted. 

A  purpose  of  these  acts  and  the      Bur 
pose   in   calling   special   attention   to   it    s 
to     save       infants    from    becoming    blind 
when    prompt    attention       and    treatment 
will  prevent  it.  "c"1 
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Se!f-He!p  For  The  Blind. 

Said    a  pi  aor,    recently:       "Ify  /at- 

tiOn    was    never    drawn    toward    crippled    pe/ple, 
until   after   I   had    lost   a   limb." 

In  this  busy  world,  the  man  or  woman  in  e-ootl 
physical  condition  is  unintentionally  careless  in  re- 
ganl  to  the  welfare  of  unfortunates  who.  through 
tiess  or  accident,  suffer  less  of  sight  or  limbs. 
The  iio.sfes.sor  of  unimpaired  health  is  like  a  sod 
mg  his  fellows.  His  strength,  bis  aspirations,  his 
zest  of  life  creates  a  subtie  disregard  Cor  those  per- 
i!.-,  who  can  not  follow  in  his  footsteps.  But  if 
(this  self-deified  person  find's  his  former  muscular 
lint'OS  transformed  into  shrivelled,  weak  things,  if 
the  glory  of  the  work:  is  shut  out  from  him  through 
some  affliction  which  causes  total  blindness,  then, 
indeed,  he  feels  for  those  who.  may  be  similarly 
distressed. 

former    Lieutenant-Governor    Edward    F.   Jones   is 
engaged  in  a  philanthropic  Avork  which   might  never 
have    been    started,    had    he    not    been   stricken    with 
blindness   some    time    ago.     The   general    is    sending 
out  circulars   in   which  he  declares   that  there  are  in 
is    State    thousands    of   adult    blind,   a    majority   of 
whom    are    in    indigent    circumstances.      (Jen.    Jones 
(proposes  to  carry  out  a  scheme  which  should   ma*e 
(self-helpers  out   of   these    unfortunate   people.      It   is 
Ithe   general's   purpose  to   place    in   each   one   of    the 
[thousands  of  school  districts  of  the  State  a  mission- 
ary  who  shall  be  ready  to  secure  some  sort  of  em- 
ployment   for    the    indigent    blind      in      the     district. 
Gentle    visitation    and    encouraging      words      should 
help  the  blind  in  the  scheme  for  self-help. 

Whoever  may  be  interested  in  Gen.  Jones'  praise- 
efforts   to   bring  comfort,   happiness-  and   self- 
I    to   poor  people  now     passing     dreary     days 
larkness,  may  communicate  with  the  gentle,  blind 
philanthropist  who  is  residing  in  Binghamtou,  X.  Y. 
The   general,    who  is  now   in     his     seventy-eighth 
year,   has  demonstrated   (hat  the   theory   which   was 
revived  through  Dr.  Osier  does  not  apply  to  the  ma< 
whose  spirit  is  tempered   with  sympathy  for   the  i\ 
fortunate. 
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General  Jones,  Almost  Sightless 
Plans  to  Aid  the  Blind 


Former  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Devoting  Fven- 1 
ing  of  His  Life  Help- 
ing Others. 


[SPECIAL  DESPATCH  TO  THH  riEItALD  1 

BiNGHAaiTOJs  ■,.,    BViday.-Sitting  ,nI 

study,    commonly    called    by    himself1 


,By    the   books    ;,na   relics   which  he   lovea 
go   well,   but  which 

Seneral  Edward  Frank  .Tones,  former  T.ieu- 
tenant  Governor  of  8ie  State  of  New  I 
and  famous  as  "Jones,  he  pays  the 
freight,"  spends  his  evenings  endeavoring 
to  discover  some  means  by\whlch  he  can 
aid  the  blind  adults  6  ae  who  have 

not  so  many  of  the  world's  goods  as  him- 
self and  have  nothing  to  compensate  them 
for  the  loss   of  their  s:-e-h't. 
General  Jor.es  |  ,   losing  h's  eye- 

iM,  and  although  he 
been  examined  by  more  than  fifty 
Peclalists  throughout  the  country  and 

wouii  ,Ta  ,UrSC    SUme    t0   a»y   one   who 
would  save  his  sight,   within  the  last  few 


vo  mo.  ■ 
blind 


ths      tie    has    becprne    almost    totally 
<*•     Now  he  is  on  distinguish 

oetween  light    and  d 

He    h.is    known  iat    it 

would  'at   im  for   him  i!n  his 

$STlic    much    longer   and    has   arrangi 
affairs  so   that  lie  is  now  able  to  continue 
In   liis  business  and  y   pursuits 

Blmost  as  well  I  retained 

his  sight.    The  i     a  el  ;   his  blindness 

ot   known,    •  iving  it  a 

different   name,    but    ,,.  n    mind   the. 

General   is  con  that  it    is  the   it 

itrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  caused  by  the 

being  injured  j 
fbout   twer.tx  >     he 

lipped  o  .  vyhile  di 

and  struck  on 

tha>t  j 
of  knitting',   and  it  .is  surp  'ising      ow  .well  | 
-    makes   a   shopping     bag    or    a     "back  | 
fera  t  cher."     It   is   e  eld  cm   that   he   drops 

■  ble  to 
locate  the  mistake  for  himself  and  go  hack 
over  the  work.    All  of  the  0  byi 

him  a.  om  of  the  Per- 

il Ins   Institute,    in    Boston,   where  they  are 
sold  for  the  be  the  blind,   the  pro- 

eds  from  ail  his  work  being  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  <  ing  tlji  indigent 
blind  adult.-;.  In  speaking  of  his  work  Gen- 
eral Jones  said  I  - 

"No  one  who  has  not  suffere  1  a  partial 
.or.  total  blihiin  f-  the  feel- 

ings of  ti.o  e  who  are  1        d.    The  constant 
griping  after   sqnaathing    which   you   can- 
rind    is    tli?    most      terrible      affliction 
which    can    b  If   I   could  n-ule 

the  universe  foi  time  I  would  set 

aside,   one   day   In    each  year  'When   every- 

■  would    I  illy   bl  nd    for    twenty- 

■  hours,  so  tli  '  he  could  appreciate 
the  sensation. 

"Many  of  the  blind  are  entirety  he"; 

.hey  iaive  never  h  5U  ia.  ght  to 
.help  themselves.  It  is  labor  waich  wlil  do 
to^it  to  help  them,    CorgJ    th-.ir  affl; 

peuip'.e  who  have  s'.ght  get  along 
either  by  manual  or  mental  labor,  and  com- 
plain, but  could  the  blind  only  be  fur- 
nished with  the  same  means  of  putting  in 
their  time  they  would  soon  be  much  hap.- 
b.'er  even  than  th.ss  who  have  all  O'f  their 
senses  and  perfect  health. 

"My  hardest  hours  are  those  in  which  1 
am  not  employed  about  my  business  «•» 
fairs,  and  I  am  en  r  115  to  tind  s 

g  which  wiil  keep  ma  occupied  all  of 
1  he  time  when  I  am  not  asleep.  The 
knitting  helps  me  greatly  and  at  tihe  same 
lime  I  feel  that  I  am  h  I'ping  others  who 
ore  worse  off  than  myself.  *~ 

"While  the  ..mount  vvh'ch  my  articles 
bring  to  the  blind  through  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute is  not  great,  every  -little  helps.  I 
also  find  some  very  humorous  things  con- 
nected with  my  work." 

General  Jones  entered  the  literary  field 
about  three  years  ago  and  published  a 
book  founded  on  incidents  in  New  England 
life  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  as 
a  young  man.  The  hero  was  described 
as  the  only  honest  lawyer  with  whom 
he    had    ever  inted.     The    pro- 

ceeds    of     the     edition     were     distrib 
among     the     worthy     blind     throu 
Columbian  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  W 
i.igton.  The  general  has  done  many  <» 
'•ommendable    tilings  to   better  the   condi- 
tions for  the  blind  people  of   the  country, 
and  he  is  now   trying  to  establish  a  State. 
association    for    the    relief    of    the    adult 
blind,   to  be  known  as  the  Blind  Aid.    He 
has  secured   the  co-operation  of  Dr.   Park 
Lewis,    a    well    known    oculist    of    Buffalo 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Schrvl  for  the   B] 
at  Batavia,   X.    v.,   in   the  'work,  and   they 
to    accomplish    a    great 
bring    tii  rnent ' 

t:i  of  the  people  In 
iible,    General   .1 
ry  newspaper  and 
to  pvery  p.  r    in  be  interested, 

in  wl  'j 

i  ion  or  the  Ad 

adult 
blind  1  •■■"■  bracing  I 

id    family 
whenovi  le    to  put 

them    in   a.    iva  ig   tli.  Ir  own   liv- 

ing,  eithi  r   In  stab- 

1 
1  them  Co  accomplish 

'wo  in  :  ,'  school  dis- 

trict   of    the  will    search    out 

these   unfortunate   peo  i    let   a   Utile 

sunshine  Into  their  dark  lives,  and  en- 
deavor to  Make  them  1  ;  nre  is 
1  living  with 
them,  tell  them  what's  going  on  in  tho 
neUfhb  yond,  as  far  as  I 
Interei 

•  perso  lr   surround- 

ings;   treat    th  y    will 

;ret   your  going' 
This  do.-;  not  money,  but  an  abun- 

dant supply  of  the    milk  of  human  kind- 


"There  must  be  in  the  Slate  of  New- 
York  many,  many  people  who  will  open 
hearts  to  this  appeal.  All  who  will 
aid  in  this  grand  work  we  ask  to  express, 
their  willingness  by  addressing  me  on  the! 
subject,  in  order  that  plans  may  be  ma- 
tured for  the  proposed  association  and 
blanks  furnished  for  statistics." 

In  speaking  of  his. plans  General  Jones 
saiid:— "Our    pi.rpo.--e    is    to    look   after    the 
indigent   blind   adults    of   the   State.      The 
child  blind   are   well   taken   care  of  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  but: 
i  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  aid  for  the 
greater  porWon  of  the  blind  adults  of  the 
State.     I   have  learned  since  starting  this, 
reient  that  thoio  is  an  association   of' 
this  kind  which  confines  its  attention  en- 
tirely  to  New   York   and  Brooklyn,   and   I' 
shall  .be  very  glad  toco-operate  with  them 
either    by    working    In    conjunction    with 
them   or   by   joining   forces   with   them   if 
they  wish  to  expand  into  a  State  organiza- 
tion." 

Although  nearly  seventy-eight  years  old, 

I  General  Jones  is  in  almost  perfect  health 
and  goes  to  his  office  every  morning  and 
afternoon,  keeping  his  hand  upon  the  i 
of  the  manufactory  which  he  has  built  Op 
in  this  city.  Although  he  has  a  secretary 
)  to  attend  to  all  his  correspondence,  he 
i  spends  much  of  his  time  In  writing  his 
own  articles  for  publication  and  attends 
to  all  his  private  letters. 

General  Jones  has  invented  a  writing 
tablet  which  can  be  used  by  people  who 
have  become  so  blind  that  they  cannot  fol- 
low lines  on  a  sheet  of  papeer.    With  this 


machine  he  does  a  great  deal  of- his  private 
Work,  and  while  his  writing  Is  not  quite 
as  firm  or  as  even  as  when  he  had  his  sight 
it  Is  still  very  easy  for  one  who  knows  his 
writing  to  read.  The  table  is  a  small  metal 
box  with  an  Inclined  upper  surface  in 
which  is  a  groove  near  the  top,  about 
throe-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  and 
seven  inches  long.  The  paper  is  placed  on 
a  roll  in  the  interior  of  the  box  and  passes 
over  a  small  board  of  smooth  surface  be- 
tween the  board  and  the  cover  of  the  tab- 
let, so  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  groove. 
The  little  finger  is  placed  on  the  lower  edge 
Of  the  groove  and  the  hand  Is  thus 
guided  across  the  sheet  in  nearly  a  straight 
line.  With  this  the  general  can  write  very 
rapidly  and  accurately.  In  dictation  he 
uses  a  phonograph,  making  the  records 
Whenever  he  thinks  of  anything  which  he 
wishes  his  secretary  or  one  of  his  clerks  at 
the  foundry  to  write,  so  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  make  any  written  memo- 
randa. 
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Ambition     Is    to    Inspire 
Movement  for  Establish- 
ment of  a  State  In- 
stitution. 
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Educating  the  Blind. 
C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  head  of  the  ex- 
perimental stalticn  for  the  blind,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.'  left  for  there  Friday 
afternoon,  after  having  been  the  guest 
of  Joel  W.  Smith.  Mr.  Campbell  is 
the  son  of  Dr.  Campbell,  head  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 
London,  Eng.,  with  whom  Mr.  Smith 
spent  some  time  a  few  years  ago.  Dr. 
Campbell,  who  is  himself  blind,  has 
done  wonderful  things  for  the  blind  in 
London,  and  his  son  who  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  School  of  Technology,  Bos- 
ton, is  following  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps to  a  large  extend,  but  also 
branching  cut  irrto  newer  lines.>  An 
•association  formed  of  wealthy  Boston 
people  and  others  interested  in  Mas- 
sachusetts have  provided  the  means 
for  carrying  on  these  experiments  at 
Cambridge,  all  for  the  betterment  of 
the  blind  and  improving  their  chances 
to  earn  a  livlihood.  Mr.  Campbell 
came  here  from  New  York,  where  he 
had  just  addressed  several  meetings 
and  aroused  intense  interest  so  that 
a  New  York  association  to  carry  on 
the  same  work  has  been  formed  with 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  as  president  and 
other  prominent  and  wealtthy  men 
and  women  as  officers  and  directors. 
By  means  of  a  stereopticon,  both  sta- 
tionary and  moving  pictures  are 
shown  of  the  blind  at  work;  in  the 
class  and  music  room;  at  play,  skat- 
ing, running,  etc.  The  advancement 
that  has  been  made  for  the  ducation 
of  the  blind  in  the  past  few  years  is 
something  wonderful,  and  the  things 
that  some  of  the  pupils  learn  to  do  is 
still  more  wonderful. 

Mr.  Campbell  recently  lost  a  sister; 
a  finely  engaged  young   woman,   who 
was  killed  in   the  railroad   wreck  at 
i  Lincoln,  Mass. 
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BENEFIT  OF 
THE  BUND 


Warner  Hall  Crowed  to  the 
Doors  Last  Evening  by 
Delighted  Audience  Blind 
Children  Play  Brass  and 
Stringed    Instruments  — 


PUPILS  FROM  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR 


LI 


Splendid  Programme  Showing  Remarkable  Progress  the  Little  Un- 
fortunates Have  Made  in  Learning,  Astonishes  Several  Hun- 
dred Bridgeport  Residents. 


Warner  hall  was  crowded  last  night, 
at  the  musical  and  literary  entertain- 
ment given  by  pupils  of  the  Connecti- 
cut School  for  the  Blind.  The  pro- 
gramme proved  a  revelation  to  those 
in  the  audience  who  did  not  realize  the 
extent  to  which  the  blind  may  be 
taught.  There  were  about  19  children 
in  all,  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  \7 
years  and  all  looked  happy  and  wall 
cared  for.  In  many  cases  the  children 
have  been  rescued  from  abject  poverty, 
and  provided  a  very  happy  home  at  the 
institute. 

The  instruments  which  the  children 
played  included  cornets,  horns,  clari- 
nets, flute,  trombone,  drum  and  vio- 
lins, the  latter  instruments  being  used 
in  place  of  cornets  when  it  was  desired 
to  turn  the  band  into  an  orchestra.  The 
music  was  played  accurately  and  with 
much  spirit,  and  evoked  hearty  ap- 
plause from  the  audience.  Encores 
were  omitted  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  to  catch  the  9:27 
train. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  evening  was  the  reading  exer- 
cises by  Julia  Smith,  Loraine  Berger, 
Ruth  Foster,  and  Angela  Coffey,  the 
first  three  Bridgeport  girls,  and  the 
last  from  New  Haven.  The  girls  read 
from  raised  letters  through  their  finger 
tips,  which  are  extraordinarily  sensi- 
tive. They  read  with  as  much  freedom 
and  rapidity  as  normal  children  read 
from  print.  The  method  of  teaching 
geography  was  also  demonstrated,  the 
pupils  reading  from  wooden  blocks  cut 


like  toy  dissected  maps. 

A  very  pleasing  feature  was  the  so- 
prano solo  by  Alice  Hallowell,  with 
violin  obligato  by  Antonio  Martone. 
The  girl's  voice  was  surprisingly  s\ 
and  matured,  and  the  boy's  accompani- 
ment was  rendered  artistically  and 
with  much  skill.  Three  songs  were  ren- 
dered, and  more  would  have  been  given 
but  for  the  brief  time  which  remained. 
Later,  Antonio  Martone  gave  a  solo  on 
the  violin  with  much  expression,  and 
Miss  Hallowell  acted  as  piano  accom- 
panist. 

Mr.  Marshall,  superintendent  of  the 
institute,  himself  a  blind  man,  played 
notes  and  chords  on  the  piano  which 
were  instantly  named  by  the  pupils. 
This  degree  of  ear  training,  which  is 
called  "absolute  pitch,"  is  something 
which  many  local  musicians  have  striv- 
en for  In  vain. 

In  a  room  to  one  side  there  were  ex- 
hibitions of  the  "sloyd"  or  manual 
work  of  the  children.  The  exhibit  con- 
sisted mainly  of  small  objects  made  of 
wood,  such  as  clock  cases,  cup  racks, 
etc.,  on  which  all  the  work  from  the 
rough  material  to  the  finished  product 
was  done  by  the  children.  In  some 
cases  the  articles  were  even  colored, 
and  formed  a  very  creditable  exhibit. 

The  money  taken  in  at  Warner  hall 
last  evening  will  go  to  the  fund  for 
building  a  new  institute,  the  present 
one  being  outgrown.  Last  night,  uhe 
children  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Marshall,  and  a  number  of  teachers. 
They  walked  from  the  hall  to  the  depot, 
and  left  on  the  9:27  train  for  home. 


Exhibition  of    Sloyd  Art- 
icles. 

The  concert  and  entertainment  last 
light  at  the  Warner  hall  by  blind  chil- 
ren  was  a  success;  the  hall  was  filled 
o   its   seating   capacity   and    the    pro- 
,ram  was  one  of  the   best   ever  pro- 
duced on  that  platform.     People  who 
tayed   away   because    they   feared    it 
/ould  be  sad  or  distressing  missed  a 
ood  thing,  but  they  would  have  had 
o    have   stood    up,    for   all    the    seats 
vere  taken. 

There  were  19  children,  the  oldest 
Delng  17  and  the  youngest  about  10 
pears  of  age.  There  were  nine  boys 
and  10  girls,  all  taking  part  in  the 
band  and  In  the  chorus.  The  band  in- 
cluded one  flute,  five  cornets,  three 
horns,  three  clarionets,  one  drum,  one 
trumpet,  one  trambone,  one  triangle 
and  three  violins,  the  latter  used  by 
the  orchestra  in  the  place  of  other  in- 
struments named.  The  girls  played 
the  big  brass  instruments  equally  as 
well  as  the  boys.  A  glance  at  the 
program  as  printed  below  shows  any- 
one conversant  with  musical  compo- 
sitions that  the  music  was  ambitious 
for  even  older  players  than  these 
They  played  heartily,  accurately  and 
artistically,  and  would  have  given  re- 
sponses to  the  encores  but  for  th< 
need  to  finish  in  time  to  get  away  or 
the  9:30  train  for  Hartford,  where  th< 
home  is  located. 

Besides  the  band,  there  was  a  read 
ing  from  raised  letters  by  four  girl.= 
three  of  whom  were  Bridgeport  chil 
dren.  They  were  Julia  Smith,  Lorain 
Berger,  Ruth  Foster,  and  a  little  gir 
from  New  Haven,  Angela  Coffey.  The 


read  as  freely  and  rapidly  $.<»   childre 
usually   read   with   their   eyes,    thoug 
their  "seeing"  was  done  with  the  tlr 
of  their  fingers.     An  exercise  in  geof 
raphy  was  one  of  the  features  of  th~ 
the  earth,  were  cut  in  wooden  blocks 
like    the   toy   dissected    maps,    and    as 
each  one  was  handed  the  pupil  by  the 
teacher  the  name  and  capitol  was  told 
almost  as  soon  as  they  took  the  thing 
Into  their  nans. 

As  a  test  of  their  ear  training,  Mr. 
Marshall,  the  superintendent,  a  blind 
man,  seated  himself  at  the  piano  and 
struck  notes  and  chords  which  were 
immediately  told  by  name  by  the 
class. 

The  soprano  solo  by  Alice  Hollo- 
well  was  a  surprise  to  all;  her  voice  is 
clear,  strong  and  wonderfully  matured 
for  a  young  girl.  She  sang  three  times 
and  finally  refused  to  sing  more,  only 
because  of  the  hastening  time.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Antonio  Martone 
of  Waterbury,  who  played  with  rare 
sympathy  with  the  sweet  voice.  It 
was  an  added  pleasure  to  hear  him. 
Later,  Miss  Hollowel  played  an  ac- 
companiment to  his  violin  solo  also 
with   good  tastet 

When  Mr.  Marshall  sat  down  to  the 
piano  as  accompanist  his  hearers  un- 
derstood where  the  pupils  got  their 
exquisite  style  of  accompanying,  for 
he,  too,  led  them  with  that  rare  sym- 
pathy so  often  left  out  of  the  training 
of  musicians. 

In  the  audience,  Miss  Fanny  Crosby, 
the  dean  of  blind  singers,  was  one  of 
the  most  interested  listeners.  Her 
expressive  face  told  the  emotions  that 
passed  through  her  mind  as  she  faced 
those  young  ones  who  must  go,  as  she 
has,  all  their  lives  in  the  dark,  though 
they  do  not  look  sad  or  as  if  their 
lives  were  narrowed,  and  Miss  Crosby 
certainly   is   not   sad.      She    is   one    of 


I 
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the  sunniest  women  in  all  the  world. 
These  children  looked  happy,  well 
cared  for  and  beautifully  trained. 
Among-  their  number  are  some  who 
have  been  rescued  from  great  poverty, 
one  of  the  boys  who  played  a  clarionet 
having  been  so  badly  neglected  by  an 
ignorant  and  heartless  mother  that  he 
was  a  helpless  cripple  when  sent  to 
the  society,  as  he  had  not  been  able 
to  use  his  feet,  having  been  kept  in 
bed  because  he  was  too  great  a  care 
to  attend  to  otherwise. 

The  sloyd  specimens  exhibited  were 
visited  and  a  good  many  of  the  articles 
were  sold.  They  consisted  laregly  of 
such  things  as  can  be  made  of  wood, 
and  were  put  together  and  sandpa- 
pered, and,  in  some  instances,  colored 
by  the  children.  A  cup  rack  was  made 
by  Loraine  Berger,  a  clock  case  by 
Julia  Smith,  and  Ruth  Foster  had  a  I 
knife  tray.  There  were  knitted  things 
besides.  The  display  was  in  a  room 
aside  'from  the  hall,  and  the  tables 
were  draped  with  bunting  kindly  con- 
tributed by  the  D.  M.  Read  Dry  Goods 
Co. 

The  children  were  accompanied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  a  number 
of  teachers  and  assistants.  They 
walked  to  the  depot  and  departed  on 
the  9:27  train  for  home.  The  money 
received  last  evening  will  be  added  to 
the  fund  for  building  a  new  instituion, 
the  present  one  having  been  long  t.incei 
outgrown. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

1  Selection — "Bohemian  Girl"    .  Balfe 

Brass  Band. 

2  Piano  Solo — "Sonata,  Op.  14, 

No.  2 — Scherzo" Bethoven' 

Antonio   Martone. 

3  Exercise  in  Reading, 

Angelia   Coffey. 

4  Soprano    Solo — "Lullaby"    ....Rae 

Alice  Hollowell. 

5  Clarinet  Duet — "I  Would  That 

My  Love" Mendelssohn 

William  O'Brien  and  Fred  Babcock. 

6  "Under  the  Double  Eagle". Wagner 

Brass  Band. 

7  Song — "Peasant    Wedding    March" 

Sodermann 
Chorus. 

8  Violin    Solo — "Bolero"     Weis 

Antonio   Martone. 

9  Exercise  in  Geography. 

10  Piajio    Solo — "Kacon<?    Yalse,'* 

Godard 
Alice   Hollowell. 

11  "Little  Rose"  Waltz Prendiville 

Brass  Band. 

12  Exercise  in  Ear  Training. 

13  Soprano  Solo — "Fairy  Lullaby," 

Beach 
Alice   Hollowell 

14  "Intermezzo   Russe"    Franke 

Orchestra. 

15  Song — "The  Anchor  Watch," 

Geibel 
Chorus. 

16  "Hickory   Corners"    ..Cone 

Brass  Band. 

BRIDGEPORT   (f      <  M   FARMER. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN 

ENTERTAIN 


Large    and    Appreciative     Audience   at 

Warner     Hall. 

Warner  hall  was  crowded  last  night 
at  thr-  concert  and  entertainment 
given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  concert  was 
a  great  success  In  every  respect  and 
hearty  applause  was-  accorded  everjj 
member.  There  were  19  children,  the 
oldest  being  17  and  the  youngest  about 
10  years  of  age.  There  were  nine  boys 
and  ten  girls,  each  one  taking  part  in 
the  band  and  the  chorus.  The  selec- 
tions by  the  band  wore  excellent  and 
as  the  numbers  wore  ambitious  it  it5 
all  th<^  more  remarkable  Lhal  the  chil- 
dren  played  so  well. 

There    was  reading   from 
ters  in  which  three  Kirls>  from  this  city 
took    part.       They    were    .i  i     ,     Smith, 


Loraine  Berger  and  Ruth  Foster.  They 
read  as  easily  as  children  usually  read 
with  their  eyes  although  the  tots  dis- 
tinguished the  letters  by  touching  them, 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  A  so-| 
prano  solo  by  Alice  Hollowell,  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  evening.  She 
sang  three  times  and  her  fine  voicej 
made  such  an  impression  that  ever* 
then  additional  encores  were  demand-1 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1905 

"LES  PRIX  DE  VERTU" 


THEACADEMIE  FRANCAISE  REWARDS 
GOODNESS 


Passages  from  the  Address  in  Which  the 
Forty  Immortals  Are  Told  How  Their 
Prizes  Are  Distributed  and  Why — A  Cu- 
rious Array  of  Heroic  Peasants,  Brave 
Housemaids,  Devoted  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters and  Men  Who  Have  Saved  Imper- 
illed Lives — Four  Magnificent  Institutions 
Are  Liberally  Rewarded 


BY    PAUL    DESCHANEL, 
Dlrecteur  de  l'Academle 


[Translated  from  Le  Temps] 

Among  this  year's  successful  candidates 
for  the  prizes  for  virtue  awarded  by  the 
Academie  Frangaise  I  find  a  sister  of  char- 
ity and  a  school  mistress.  The  sister  is  a 
teacher,  the  teacher  an  unchurched  sister  of 
charity.  The  nun  has  won  the  allegiance 
of  the  Free  Thinkers,  the  school  mistress 
that  of  the  Catholics.  Sheer  goodness  has 
raised  both  of  them  heaven-high  above  con- 
siderations of  sect  or  party. 

In  "the  world"  the  sister  was  called  Julie 
Hartmann.  She  was  born  in  1830  at 
Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines,  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Colmar,  and  her  people  were  mod- 
est farmers.  She  was  destined  for  holy 
orders  and  to  become  a  teacher,  when  at 
the  age  of  twenty  she  was  left  an  orphan, 
with  five  brothers  and  sisters  all  younger 
than  herself.  For  fifteen  years  she 
mothered  them.  When  at  last  they  were 
all  of  them  capable  of  self-support  She  took 
the  veil  and  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Cluny,  assuming  the  name  of  Sister  Erne 
rentienne. 

In  1868  she  was  made  directress  of  e, 
school  for  very  little  children  at  Beauvais. 
where  for  thirty-six  years  she  taught  the 
tiny  pupils  who  came  to  her  from  the  homes 
of  the  poor.  For  her  this  labor  was  a  sort 
of  sacrament.  Her  maidenly  motherliness 
had  fitted  her  for  such  a  mission,  or  per- 
haps it  is  closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  she 
was  one  of  those  fine  natures  who  have 
received  the  God-bestowed  gift  of  shaping 
and  controlling  human  hearts. 

She  is  now  in  her  seventy-sixth  year. 
Her  pure,  sweet  face  is  shrunken,  her  form 
is  bent,  and  her  very  name  has  become 
abbreviated;  in  their  touching,  familiar  lan- 
guage the  people  call  her  Mother  Ancient, 
and  they  're  not  far  wrong,  for  she  has 
mothered  the  little  children  of  three  genera- 
tions with  unspeakable  tenderness. 

The  school  mistress  I  spoke  of  is  Mme. 
Boiron  of  Lucon,  in  the  "Vendee.  For 
nearly  forty  years  she  has  lived  a  life  of 
supreme  self-forgetfulness,  devoting  herself 
to  others,  especially  to  little  children,  to 
the  sick  and  to  the  wounded.  The  more 
perilous  a  case  of  contagious  disease  or  the 
more  repulsive  its  nature  the  more  fervent 
is  her  loyalty.  She  flies  to  the  relief  of 
pain  as  to  a  keen  pleasure — with  passionate 
enthusiasm  and  affectionate  ardor.  When 
a  poor  wretch  has  become  an  object  of 
loathing  for  all  others  he  is  for  her  an  ob- 
ject of  the  very  tehderest  solicitude.  Aa 
he  gazes  into  her  brave,  saintly  face  he 
seems  to  draw  long  draughts  of  hope  and  to 
I, ike  heart  anew.  And  the  list  of  prizes 
shows  that  our  Lugon  school  mistress  has 
many  Imitators.  Living  fires  are  they, 
bringing  a  cheery  warmth  into  the  chill 
i  of  despair. 

And  from  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
France  the  virtues  of  the  family  rise  to 
view  in  a  perfect  multitude.  Here  is  a  poor 
Gavray  dressmaker,  Elsie  Lebailly,  earning 


but  eighty  cents  a  day,  yet  managing  to 
bring  up  her  five  orphan  nephews;  here  Is 
Virglnie  Decouvrant,  a  teacher  at  Saint- 
Herve,  spending  her  last  sou  upon  the  sup- 
port of  her  mother,  her  sister  and  her 
nephews;     here     is     Jeanne     Ravalec,     of 

Locquenole,  left  an  orphan  at  sixteen,  yet 
bringing  up  five  brothers  and  sisters  and 
paying  off  all  her  father's  debts;  and  here 
is  Jeanne  Escaich,  of  Saint-Glrons,  main- 
stay of  an  ungrateful  family,  whose  har- 
rowing story  would  afford  a  plot  for 
Brizeux! 

Nor  can  we  possibly  forget  the  infirm,  the 
impotent,  those  living  catastrophes  and  hu- 
man wrecks  who  have  nevertheless  shown 
the  heroism  that  refuses  aid:  blind  Marie- 
Louise  Caron,  of  Englancourt,  who  took 
care  of  her  aged  parents;  one-legged  Fran- 
cois Aubourg,  who,  upon  an  income  of  eight 
cents  a  day,  supported  his  father;  Mme. 
Lancelot,  of  Mirepoix,  who,  despite  her  own 
illness  and  poverty,  devoted  herself  for 
thirty  years  to  the  sick  and  the  poor.  And 
then  there  are  the  touching  stories  of  house- 
maids who  have  stood  by  their  employers 
through  disaster  and  given  their  all  to  save 
them.  Servants!  Yes,  servants  of  the 
Ideal,  servants  of  God! 

We  come  now  to  the  case  of  Mme.  Fer- 
randin,  who  welcomed  to  her  home  in  the 
valley  of  the  Huisne  all  the  mentally  and 
physically  crippled  children  of  the  country- 
side, and  patiently  strove  to  develop  their 
blighted  minds  and  poor,  dwarfed,  distorted 
little  souls.  This  woman  is  mercy  and  pity 
incarnate. 

PITTSFIELD    .MASS.)    SUN. 
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Prof.  C.  A. 
day  to  assist 
Stottsville,  N. 
tata  and  also 
tions  on  the 
though  blind 


Robair  left  on  Wednes- 
Dr.     Van     Keuren  at 
Y.,   to    produce   a  can- 
to render  several  selec- 
piano.     The  professor 
is     an     especially  fine 
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BLIND  MAKE  ARTICLES. 

Will   Be   Sold   Dec    IS).       at       S1S1       Main 


Street. 


i    £§    I 

sent    o 


The  consignors  In  the  salesroom  fdF  the 
Dlind,  at  821  Main  street,  have  sent  out 
nvitations  to  people  to  attend  a  Christ- 
lias  sale  of  useful  and  fancy  articles 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening,  Dec  19 
it  the  salesroom.  Home-made  candy  wili 
)e  sold. 

Most  of  the  articles  sold  will  be  thinsrs 
nade  by  the  blind,  and  will  Include  dust- 
:rs,  towels,  holders,  aprons,  fancv 
jhawls,   slippers  and   bags. 

Mr-"-    E.    H.    Fowler     and     Mrs       N     J 
^~  o.-e  in   eharere. 


BOSTON    EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 

are  weaving  trades  that  will  earn  for  her  a 
fair  weekly  wage.  It  does  not  seem  right 
that  a  child  should  be  cooped  up  In  narrow 
quarters,  aneemic,  unable  to  run  and  play 
and  cycle  and  skate  and  be  gay  in  general 
If  Dr.  Campbell  in  England  or  Mr.  Allen 
of  the  Overbrook  (Philadelphia)  School  for 
the  Blind  has  proved  that  these  exercises, 
so  glorious  to  the  seeing,  may  be  given  to 
the  blind 

Mr.  Campbell  deserves  a  fair  hearing 
wherever  he  goes.  Few  infirmities  excite 
in  the  human  heart  the  pity  excited  by  the 
blind.  Mr.  Campbell  believes  in  less  pity 
and  more  opportunity  for  the  blind  to  show 
themselves  normal  beings,  without  the  use 
of  their  eyes,  to  be  sure,  but  with  the  re- 
tention and  development  of  other  faculties 
which  if  given  a  chance  will  make  them 
happier  and  self-supporting. 
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THE  BLIND  AT  CHESS  AND  CHECKKRS 

TFrom  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal] 
With  closed  eyes  two  young  men  in  the 
blind  asylum  were  playing  chess.  The 
board  they  played  on  had  the  black  squares 
raised  and  the  white  ones  sunken,  while  the 
black  pieces  were  rough  and  the  white  ones 
smooth.  "Give  us  this  handicap  on  ac- 
count of  our  blindness,"  said  one  of  the 
young  men,  "and  we  will  play  as  quick  and 
accurate  a  game  of  chess  as  anybody.  Give 
us  checkers  and  a  checker  board  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan,  and  there,  too, 
our  playing  will  equal  yours.  I  would 
rather  be  blind  than  deaf,"  he  went  on. 
"Blindness  does  n't  rob  you  of  much.  The 
blind  are  excellent  anglers.  They  play  a 
good  game  of  euchre,  or  poker,  or  bridge. 
They  use  cards  that  have  embossed  plp3. 
The  blind  are  good  runners,  good  gymnasts. 
In  our  last  sports  the  hundred  yards  was 
done  in  under  twelve  seconds,  and  on  the 
horizontal  and  parallel  bars  the  giant  swing, 
the  corkscrew,  the  straight  arm  balance 
and  the  finger  balance  were  executed  in  a 
way  that  elicited  salvos— perfect  salvos— of 
applause."  • 

SELF-SUPPORT  FOB   THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  whose  father 
has  done  remarkable  work  in  training  the 
blind  at   Norwood,   Eng.,   and   who   himself 
has    recently    organized    the    experimental 
school   for  the  blind   in    Cambridge,    under 
the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts   Society 
for  Aiding  Adult  Blind,  has  been  lecturing 
in    New   York,    where    the   interest  he    has 
stimulated,  coupled  with  private  enterprise 
in    developing  Interest    for    the    welfare    of 
the   blind,    has  led  to   the   formation  of  an 
association    similar    to    the    Massachusetts 
association.     Mr.    Campbell's   contention   Is 
that  the  blind  can  be  made  self-supporting 
and  that  while  the  conventional  chair-can- 
ing,  weaving  of  baskets,  piano-tuning  and 
mattress-making  are  good  trades  with  fair 
profit,  it  is  possible  to  teach  to  young  blind 
men  and  women  trades  of  greater  earning 
power   and    aesthetic    value    than    the    ones 
just  mentioned.     He  backs  up  his  theories 
by  actual  products  of  the  looms  of  his  ex- 
periment   station    for    the    blind    at    Cam- 
bridge, and  it  Is  significant  that  among  the 
hearers  of  Mr.   Campbell  the  other  day    in 
New  York  was  an  arts  and  crafts  director 
who  maintained  that  the  work  done  by  the 
sightless  pupils  of  Mr.  Campbell  was  more 
satisfactory  than  what  she  had  produced  in 
her    weaving,    which    was    also   In   the    ex- 
perimental stage. 

It  Is  certainly  important  that  any  seem- 
ingly rational  plan    to   make    the   blind    or 
even  a  small  portion  of  them  self-support- 
ing should  have  a  respectful  hearing  and  a 
fair    trial.      Self-support    is   of   course    the 
goal  aimed  at  in  the  relief  work  of  charit- 
able societies  for  the  seeing.  It  is  found  dif- 
ficult often   to  bring  that  condition  about. 
Much    more   important   even   Is    it   for   the 
blind,    for    not    only    their    livelihood,    but 
their  pleasure  come  very  largely  from  their 
ability  to  produce  satisfactory  work,  work 
that    does   not   look    "blind,"    so    to    speak. 
Training     for     the     blind     must     not     be 
measured  by  Its  wonder-arousing  qualities 
to  seeing  people,  or  by  its  matching  up  to 
the    standards    already    long    in    vogue    in 
teaching  the  blind,  but  rather,  according  to 
Mr.    Campbell,   in   its  ability   to   make   the 
blind  as  equally  able  as  their  seeing  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  do  the  work  they  are  un- 
dertaking. 

It  certainly  does  not  seem  right  that  a 
person  stricken  blind  in  youth  or  middle 
life,  of  refined  nature  and  distinct  intellect- 
ual ability,  should  cane  chairs  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  if  other  means  of  productivity 
and  self-support  are  promised  and  can  be 
proven  rational.  It  does  not  seem  right 
that  a  girl  should  spend  ten  years,  perhaps, 
in  a  school  for  the  blind,  only  to  become 
a  seamstress  or  a  knitter  of  »ocks,  if  there 
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HELPING   JONES    TO  HELP  THEJLIND. 

There  are  some  men  who  cannot  be 
beaten  into  helplessness.  Lose  a  right 
hand  *and  such  a  man  will  straightway 
learn  how  to  handle  tools  and  weapons 
•with  his  left.  Deprive  such  a  man  of 
the  power  of  movement  and  of  speech 
and  you'll  find  him  at  some  cross  road 
mutely  pointing  the  way  in  which  trav- 
elers should  go. 

Brave  old  Jones  of  Binghamton  is  one 
of  these.  Forty-four  years  ago  it  was  that 
he  left  for  Washington  with  the  Sixth 
Masachusetts  Volunteers.  It  is  long  since 
that  he  was  lieutenant-governor,  and  his 
trade  mark  as  a  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant: "Jones,  He  Pays  the  Freight", 
would  have  been  forgotten  years  ago  if 
it  had  not  become  part  of  our  colloquial 
speech.  Jones  has  gone  blind,  and  he  Is 
78  years  old. 

Instead  of  letting  it  go  at  that,  Jones 
Is  sending  round  to  the  newspapers  no- 
tice of  a  movement  he  is  organizing  in 
the  aid  of  those  who  are  blind  and  poor. 
It  is  a  simple  thing  that  he  asks,  merely 
that  people  who  can  see  will  take  an 
interest  in  those  who  go  groping  through 
the  world,  people  upon  whom,  as  Jones 
says,  the  sentence  of  night  has  fallen. 
Money  will  help,  but  it's  not  what  the 
blind  person  needs  the  most.  "He  needs", 
says  Jones  of  Binghamton,  "a  little  Chris- 
tian sympathy,  expressed  in  words.  He 
needs  a  recognition  of  his  humanity.  He 
wants  help  to  help  himself.  He  wants 
such  assistance  as  will  enable  him  to  earn 
his  own  living,  and  regain  his  self-respect, 
which  deserts  every  one  compelled  to 
ask  alms." 

In  brief,  what  Jones  of  Binghamton 
asks  from  the  people  who  are  willing  to 
reach  out  a  hand  to  aid  his  project  is  a 
missionary  in  every  school  district  In  the 
state  who  will  search  out  these  unfortu- 
nate people  and  let  a  little  sunshine  ir.to 
their  dark  lives.  He  issues  another  call 
for  volunteers.  The  response  should  be 
as  adequate  and  as  willing  as  the  re- 
sponse was  in  1861. 


WHERE  THE  BLIND 
LEAD  THE  BLIND 


FIRST    YEAR    AT    SAGINAW'S    IN- 
TERESTING STATE  INSTITU. 
TION    COMPLETED. 
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Vearly  Sixty  Inmates  Are  Kept  Busy 
at  Useful  and  Profitable 


Employment. 


A  c 


i 


The  present  month  will  complete 
he  first  year  of  operation  of  the  Michi- 
gan Employment  Instituliaa_-far--the 
Rlind,  and  the  annual  sale  of  the  raf- 
*a^w-erk  of  the  women  inmates,  which 
vas  held  last  week,  furnished  an  in- 
:Ident  of  proof  of  the  good  work  that 
las  already  been  accomplished  by  this 
establishment,  which  is  located  in  Sag- 
naw,  and  under  the  direction  even  of 
i  blind  superintendent,  sightless 
people  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
3arn  their  daily  bread. 

There  are  at  present  nearly  60  in- 
mates of  the  institution,  of  whom  a 
dozen  are  women,  and  the  various 
industries  at  which  they  are  employed 
show  most  conclusively  the  advantage 
of  this  system  of  state  philanthropy. 
Broom-making  is  at  the  present  time 
the  industry  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency,  and 
to  this  alone  an  entire  building  is 
devoted. 

In  the  Broom  Factory. 

Many  Saginaw  people  who  have 
never  before  had  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  this  institution,  where  so  lit- 
erally the  blind  lead  the  blind,  took 
3ccasion  to  visit  it  during  the  raffia 
<ale  and  they  were  conducted  through 
:he  buildings  by  a  blind  person.  In 
:he  broom  factory  was  invariably 
.ound  the  greatest  interest.  Here  in 
he  dim  half  light,  which  is  provided 
mly  for  the  convenience  of  the  vis- 
tors,  as,  of  course,  the  blind  work- 
men have  no  need  of  it,  are  nearly 
JO  men  busy  as  beavers  at  benches 
^nd  at  machines.  The  proems  of 
Droom-making  is  far  more  compli- 
cated than  would  be  expected.  First 
he  bundles  of  raw  broom  corn  must 
)G  cleaned  of  the  seed,  and  this  is 
lone  by  an  operator  at  a  machine  that 
ooks  like  the  cylinder  of  an  enormous 
nusic  box.  This  cylinder  whirls  rap- 
dly,  and  when  the  operator  lays  a 
much  of  the  broom  stuff  upon  it  the 
ylinder  proceeds  to  comb  out  the 
eeds.  Next  the  broom  stuff  goes  to 
he  sorters,  who,  all  by  feeling,  pick 
ut  the  big  blades  from  the  little, 
"■here  are  perhaps  a  score  of  blind 
/orkmen  gathered  about  tables  en- 
aged  at  this  work. 

Work   Takes   Skilled  Men. 
Binding  the  stuff  onto  the  handles, 
ewing  it  flat  and  cutting  off  the  rag- 
ed   edges   to    make    up    the    finished 
rticle  is  done  by  skilled  workmen  al 
le  machines.     Even  the  counting  and 
iing    into    bundles    is    done    by    tin 
lind   men. 
The  raffia  work  of  the  women  is  ir 
ke  nature  of  weaving,   pretty  colored 
askets,   mats,    etc.,   being  turned  out 
'hey  also   do   some  sewing  and  knit- 
ing,  specimens  of  the  work  being  re- 
■larkably  clean  and  regular  when  th' 
.act   is   taken   into   consideration    tha 
sight  had  no   part  in  their   manufae 
ture. 

The  system  on  which  this  peculia 
institution  operates  is,  of  course,  elee 
mosynary  in  principle,  but  the  firs 
aim  is  to  afford  remunerative  em 
ployment  to  those  blind  persons  wh< 
are  already,  or  who,  with  proper  in- 
struction  and  training,  may  readilj 
become  capable  and  willing  wage 
earners,  able  with  part  of  their  earn 


**V  ings  to  pay  for  their  board,  lodging, 
clothing-  etc.,  at  the  institution,  or  to 
win  their  ways  independently  in  the, 
world  at  large. 

On  a  Wage-Earning  Basis. 
During  a  reasonable  period  of  in- 
struction those  who  seem  likely  to  be- 
come useful  and  self-supporting  citi- 
zens are  freely  supported  and  trained. 
When  a  reasonable  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency has  been  attained  in  one  or 
more  trades,  the  learner  is  transferred 
to  the  wage-earning  class,  being  then 
paid  for  his  work  according  to  his 
earning  ability,  and  being  charged 
'or  his  board,  lodging,  washing,  etc., 
it  cost  price. 

Married     workmen     provide     thera- 
elves    with    suitable    homes    or    lodg- 
igs  outside  of  the  institution,   merely 
oming  to  the  factory  to  perform  their 
aily.  tasks,   just  as  ordinary  laborers 
.id  artisans   would  go  to   their   work 
!«ewhere. 
The    "ranches    of    industry     to     be 
iUgh't    evnyiaily    will     probably    al- 
lude, for  \.'p4  men,  beside  the  broi 
laking,    zjlg    making,    mattress    maljr- 
ig,    hamihock   and    net   making,    cane 
hair    seating;    and    for    the    woman, 
lousea^rk,   laundry   work,    plain   sew- 
ng,  jfarious   kinds   of  fancy   work,  'as: 
irejr  as   certain   branches    of  the   Jfre- 
jroing  list  of  trades. 

The  Circulating  Library. 

An  important  feature  of  the  initi- 
.ution  is  the  maintainance  of  a  library 
ind  reading  circle  for  the  use  of  blind 
yeople  generally  in  the  state,  the  books 
oeing  carried  free  by  mail,  according 
to  the  act  of  congress  known  as  the 
"Rucker  bill."  The  embossed  publi- 
cations to  be  mailed  free  of  postage 
must  not  contain  any  personal  cor- 
respondence nor  advertising  matter. 
Single  books  must  not  weigh  more 
than  10  pounds,  and  packages  of 
pamphlets,  music  or  other  reading 
matter  for  the  blind  must  not  weigh 
more  than  four  al\nds.     The  sender's  . 

name  and  address  must  appear  at  the! 
i  upper  left  hand  corner  of  'the  wrap- 
per, and  there  mast  be  written  or 
printed  at  the  upper*  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  the  wrapper  the  word  "free" 
over  the  words  "Reading  matter  for 
the  blind." 

Several  hundred  volumes  of  reading 
matter  in  the  Roman  line,  the  Ameri- 
can Braille,  and  the  New  York  Point 
styles  of  printing  for  the  blind  are  al- 
ready on  the  shelves  and  others  are 
being  acquired  as  fast  as  possible. 


i 
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~~W0BKSE0PS     FOB     THE     BLIND. 

The  London  County  Council  has  a  philan- 
thropic measure  on  foot-that  of  establish- 
ing workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  differ- 
ent boroughs  of  London.    ,  , 

The  Council  has  circularised  all  the  Lon- 
don borough  councils,  offering  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  workshops  if  the  various,  coun- 
cils will  undertake  to  supply  the  imple- 
ments and  materials. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FDR  THE  BLIND 


Many  Volumes  Are  Now  in  Possession 
of  the  State  Librarian  to  Be  Circu- 
lated Among  the   Unfortunates. 


The  State  Librarian  has  Just  received  a 
large  number  of  books  for  the  blind.  This 
last  addition  makes  a  total  of  325  volumes. 
The  new  books,  which  are  now  being 
catalogued,  include  history,  fiction,  ro- 
mance and  books  on  travel,  poems  and 
scientific  works. 

These  books  may  be  borrowed  by  any 
blind  person  in  the  State  without  any 
charge  whatever.  In  1904  Congress  passed 
a  law  whereby  such  books  are  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  malls  without  charge. 


STA 
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Entertainment  for  the  Blind. 

The  reading  room  foc.th»-blind  In  the 
basement  of  the  Congressional  Library  was 
comfortably  filled  yesterday  afternoon  by 
about  twenty  of  those /for  whom  the  en- 
tertainment was  given,  and  others,  at  2:30 
p.m.,  to  listen  to  a  vocal  and  piano  recital 
by  Mrs.  F.  B.  Gllmore,  Misses  Susie  Duffy 
and  Katie  Grady  and  Prof.  J.  Francis  Ger- 
muiller,   the  three  latter  being  blind. 

The  recital  was  impromptu,  as  those  en- 
gaged for  the  occasion  could  not  keep  their 
appointment  and  gave  but  brief  notice  of 

the  fact.  .  '«„       in      «t 

Saturday  afternoon,  December  10,  at 
2-30,  Mr.  Richard  Lew  Dawson  author 
anC  entertainer,  will  give  a  reading,  taK- 
ing  the  place  of  Mr.  Jack  London,  who 
was  unexpectedly  called  to  Chicago. 

The  program  of  yesterday  was:  Piano 
duet,  Misses  Duffy  and  Grady;  Song  of  a 
Heart"  (Tunlson).  Mrs.  Gilmore;  piano .solo, 
Miss  Duffy;  "Roses,"  song  (Frank  Lynis), 
Mrs  Gilmore;  "The  Slumber  Boat"  song 
(3  Gavnor),  Mrs.  Gilmore;  piano  solo,  Miss 
Duffy;  "Sing  Me  to  Sleep"  (Edwin  Green) 
Mrs  Gilmore:  piano  solo,  Miss  Duffy;  "Just 
tor  the  Day"  (Jane  Abbott),  Mrs.  Gi  more; 
•'A  Dream"  (J.  C.  Bartlett),  Mrs.  Gilmore; 
Piano  tri™  (Germulller),  Misses  Duffy  and 
Grady  and  the  author. 
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KAY     OF     TEACHERS. 

Matter    Will    Be    Fully    Discussed    On 
Dec.  20th. 


The  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  blind  institute,  called  for 
tae  purpose  of  considering  the  re- 
quest of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
fcr  October  salaries,  will  meet  in  the 

governor's  office  next  Thursday,  Dec. 
20th. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  state 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  carry- 
ing the  matter  to  the  courts  in  case 
a    decision    is    not    rendered    in    their 

favor  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision reached  by  the  governor,  at- 
torney general,  and  the  trustees  of 
the  institution.  A  statement  issued 
by  the  teachers  today  is  as  follows: 
"Our  salaries  are  allowed  for  the 
year,  but  are  paid  monthly,  which 
has  caused  this  question  to  arise,  but 
as  we  have  received  our  pay  for  lost 
time  in  recent  years,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  either  the  desire 
or  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
board  to  confirm  thi.;  rule  in  the 
present  case.-' 


FDR  THE  BLIND 
TE 


While  blindness  is  a  condition  that 
usually  calls  into  play  only  the  pity  of 
a  sympathetic  public,  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  blind  people  in  Milwaukee 
■whose  astonishing  accomplishments 
call  forth  the  warmest  admiration  of 
all  who  have  been  privileged  to  see 
them  work.  For  they  work  with  a 
facility  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
skilled  artisans,  gifted  with  unimpaired 
eyesight. 

They  are  the  twenty  workmen  at  the 
Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
]327  Vliet  street,  which  will  celebrate 
its  second  anniversary  tomorrow  with 
a  reception  to  the  public.  The  shop 
will  be  open  all  day  from  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  6  in  the  evening, 
during  which  time  Supt.  Oscar  Kus- 
termann  will  receive  the  guests  in- 
formally, arid  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  men  engaged  in  their  work 
of   basket   weaving,    chair   caning    and 


hammock  making. 

There  are  few  sights  more  interest- 
ing than  to  see  the  deft  fingers  of 
these  blind  workmen  moving  with 
astonishing  facility  and  alacrity 
through  the  willow  reeds  from  which 
beautiful  baskets,  cradles  and  chairs 
are  made.  A  display  of  these  articles 
witl  be  on  sale  all  day,  and  two  blind 
musicians,  Walter  Goetzinger,  pianist, 
and  Louis  Lange,  violinist,  will  furnish 
music  all  day. 

Two  years  ago  the  Wisconsin  Work- 
shop for  the  blind  opened  with  two 
apprentices,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  the  entire  pay  roll  of  the  work- 
men amounted  to  only  $4.92.  Now  the 
two  dozen  men  who  work  there  are 
,  remunerative  employment,  which 
gives  the  in  an  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  self-supporting.  It  is  not 
a  money  making  institution,  as  the  men 
V(  in  salary  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  (he  material  and  the 
price  of  the  finished  product. 
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BALTIMORE. 
DECEMBER  16.  1905. 

'the  colored  school  for  the 
blind  and  deaf. 

Our  hoys  and  girls  should  have  an  op- 
portunity for  finding  out  the  best  that 
is  in  them.  The  blind  and  deaf  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Every  human  be- 
ing is  a  volume  to  be  studied.  The 
world  does  not  need  fine  rhetoric — valu- 
able as  that  is — half  so  much  as  it  needs 
practical,  useful  ideas.  It  is  better  to  I 
be  the  master  of  a  little  knowledge  with 
the  capacity  to  use  it  creatively  than  to  be 
the  unproductive  carrier  of  all  the  lean 
ing  of  the  librarie.-.  The  colored  school 
for  the  blind  deaf,  located  on  West  Sara- 
toga St.  is  a  power  for  good  in  our  com- 
munity. Its  labor  for  upbuilding  can 
not  be  too  highly  estimated.  They  give 
training  in  many  branches  of  industry, 
their  aim  being  to  make  each  student 
self-supporting.  This  school  for  the  blind 
and  deaf  is  the  best  agency  for  setting 
in  motion  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
machinery  of  this  class  of  human  beings. 
It  is  the  rain.  dew.  sun  to  call  forth  the 
sleeping  germ  and  bring  it  into  self-ac- 
tivity and  growth.  This  school  devotes 
itself  to  ideas  more  than  words — more 
to  things  than  to  books.  The  senses 
are  sharpened,  the  hands  are  trained  and 
the  body  made  lithe  and  active.  There 
is  no  favoritism.  The  students  must 
work  for  what  they  get.  What  they 
,  know  they  must  know  thoroughly  and  ac- 
.  curately.  The  habit  of  work  is  formed. 
Activity  is  turned  to  good  account.  If 
the  true  mission  of  education  is  the  de- 
veloping of  vigorous,  virtuous,  capable 
human  beings  and  launching  them  on 
their  life  career  well  armed  and  equip- 
ped with  facts  and  principles  as  a  pro- 
pelling power  on  the  track  of  an  in- 
structed industry  then  the  colored  school 
for  blind  and  deaf  is  more  than  fulfilling 
its  mission. 

STAR 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 


IB 
TO  EDUCATE  THE  BLIND. 


. 


Provisions  of   tfre   Bill   Introduced   by- 
Representative  Pv^pker. 

Provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
Is  made  by  a  bill  introdudgfl  in  the  House 
today  by  Representative  Ruoker  of  Mis- 
souri. The  measure  provides  that  any  blind 
person  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five 
years  of  age  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  a  candidate  for  scholarship; 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  commissioner  of  education,  Is  empow- 
ered to  prescribe  the  tests  and  require- 
ments to  which  all  candidates  or  applicants 
must  conform  that  he  may  provide  for  ex- 
aminations, and  may  issue  a  warrant  of 
scholarship  under  which  the  applicant  may 
attend  some  designated  institution  or  de- 
partment of  higher  education. 


It  is  provided  that  a  scholarship  shall  in- 
clude tin-  11  v  expense  of  examina- 
tions, transportation,  tuition,  books, 
pllances,  board,  lodging,  medical  attend- 
ance and  such  incidental  expenses  as  may 
be  necessary  in  each  case;  that  scholar- 
ships shall  be  issued  from  year  to  year, 
but  .shall  not  be  issued  for  more  than  five 
in  any  individual  case. 

The  sum  of  $25,000  is  carried  by  the  bill. 

WORCESTER   (MASS.)   POST. 


XySSPAX  DEC   19;   1905. 

A  sale  for  the  benefit  of 'the  blind 
persons  in  Worcester  was  held  today 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Children's 
friend  society,  corner  of  P/Iain  and 
benefit  streets.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler  and 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Chancy  were  in  charge.  The 
articles  on  sale  included  curtains, 
aprons,  baskets,  shawls,  caps,  scarfs, 
both  knitted  and  crocheted,  towels, 
table  clothes,  baskets,  mop  handles, 
towel  racks  and  many  other  wooden 
things  for  use  in  the  home.  The  room 
where  the  sale  was  held  is  used  for  a 
salesroom  for  the  things  made  by  blind 
persons  and  is  open  every  day  to  the 
public.  Orders  are  taken  for  sewing 
and   cane.-seatlrLg—  MMEi  ■■-- 

OH  RON  K-"-*1 
ST.  LO'         U0- 


ENTERTAINMENT  AND  BALL 
TO  BE  GIVEN  BY  BUND. 

Second    Annual    Event   Will    Be 
Held  on  Dec.  27. 

The  second  annual  entertainment  of 
the  Society  of  Common  Friends,  an 
j organization  of  Wind  people,  will  be 
held  in  Ben  Hur  hall,  Twenty-second- 
st  and  Franklin-av,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Dec.  27.  After  the  rendition 
o  fa  musical  and  literary  program  the 
lhall  will  be  cleared  For  dancing.  A 
small/admission  fee  will  be  charged. 

Xhe   society   was   organized  a  little 

fts  object  is  to 
gather    funds   to    establish    a    plant   or 
,ry  where  the  Win  >le  of  the 

cit>  can  secure  erhp.laypenfc.  The  of- 
nizatfoH  are  as  fok 
:,,:\  s;  Jo?.  iVJcj  crs,  presidenl ;  Jos 
dertmrger.,  vice  president;  Earnest 
iry;  Walter.  Kelly,  cor- 
responding secretary,  and  Miss  Mamie 
Garikcc,  record'"!?  "nrctary.  _ 

SPRING-FIELD  (MASS)   EVE,  UNION. 


T^SSDAYj  E>E.C,  1.9,   1905, 
Civilization    Causing    Blindness. 

From    the   New    York   Globe. 

The  human  eye  is  failing  under  the 
increasing  strain  of  modern  civilteatic 
and  by  its  failure  is  wrecking  Xm>  ner 
vious  system  of  the  race.  "Certainly 
one-half  or  more  of  the  great  writers 
and  thinkers  of  the  world  have  had 
their  lives  turned  into  tragedies  through 
unsuspected  defects  of  vision.  The  biog- 
raphies of  Swift.  Nietzsche,  Parkman, 
George  Eliot,  the  Carlyles,  Whittier, 
Darwin,  Wagner,  Taine,  Heine,  Huxley, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Jules  Verne,  Balzac, 
and  many  others  are  filled  with  pathetic 
evidence  of  this."  Tn  support  of  this 
thesis  Dr.  George  M.  Gould  of  Phila- 
delphia has  written  several  books  and 
numerous  magazine  articles.  In  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  he  dates  the  beginning  of 
this  eye.  failure  f;t  the  invention  of 
printing. 

Nature,  he  says,  never  calculated  on 
the  manifold  straths  put  upon  the  mod- 
ern eye.  Someone  lias  said  that  there 
are  nine  and  forty  distinct  and  separate 
ways  of  achieving  damnation,  while 
there  is  but  one  of  salvation.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gould;  the  same  is  true  of 
good    eyesight.     In     the    early    days    of 


tne   race  seeing    was   rarely  and    never 
continuously    a    matter    requiring 

adjustment     of     the    eye— objects     were 

relatively    large   and    far   aw  a  v.     '; 

reading,  writing-,  sewing  and  a  hundred 
I  other  occupations  producing  a  contin- 
uous  and    steady   strain    upon    the   eyes 
are    carried    on    by    great    numbers    of 
people  from  10  to  14,  hours  a  day.     The 
I  result    of      these      artificial      com 
Which    "the   genius   of   evolution    never 
foresaw."    is    eye-strain    with    its    host 
!of  diseases,   headaches,  and   every  kind 
of  ill  health.     This  is  Dr.  Gould's  thesis, 
and    he    makes    out   a    fairly    good    case 
in   its   support. 

An  inefficient  eye,  from  astigmatism 
or  other  cause,  is  like  a  bad  pen  in 
its  effect  on  the  nerves,  only  more 
The  user  swears,  his  nerves  are  on  edge 
and  irritable,  he  tries  all  sorts  oi  make- 
shifts, changes  the  light  and  rfeading 
distance,  strains  the  muscles  about  h's 
eye  in  efforts  to  overcome  the  defect, 
but  does  not  obtain  relief  until 
Diaeticailv  takes  a  new  eye,  in  the 
shape  of  suitable  glasses. 

A  perfect  eye  is,-  like  the  average. 
man  of  the  dietetician,  a  fiction,  and 
eyes  so  defective  as  to  menace  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the.  individual  are  dan- 
gerously common.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 
of  the  school,  children  of  Cleveland, 
O..  were  found  with  imperfect  eyes:  in 
Ouincy.  Mass.,  the  proportion  was  3K 
per  cent.,  and  in  New  York  city  over 
30  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  suffer 
from  gross  forms  of  defective  eyesight. 
These  figures  tell  only  a  part  of  the 
history,  as  many  children  who  get 
through  school  without  glasses  become 
slaves  to  them  very  soon  afterward. 

When  the  extreme  complexity  and 
delicacy  of   the  eye   are  considered   the 

?nly  wonder  is  that  so  few  fail.  Na- 
ure  achieved  her  most  wonderful  crea- 
tion in  the  construction  of  the  human 
eye.  "Millions  of  finger  tips  are  bunched 
together  in  the  one-inch  cup  of  the 
eyeball,  from  whence  run  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
nerve  fibrils  to  the  brain.  The  eye  can 
see  an  object  one  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  cones  and  rods 
in  the  retina  are  only  one  ten-thou- 
sandth to  one  fourteen-thousandth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  million  cones 
in  certain  areas  occupy  but  one-tenth 
of  an    inch    square." 

These  crowded  finger  tips  are  thou- 
sands of  times  more  sensitive  than  any 
other  tissue  in  the  body,  and,  as  sensi- 
tiveness and  delicacy  are  almost  in- 
'"'llferiably  associated,  they  require  cor- 
respondingly careful  treatment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  eye  is  the  most  con- 
stantly and  viciously  abused  organ  of 
the  human  body. 

Like  Lawson,  Dr.  Gould  has  a  simple 
remedy,  which,  he  believes,  if  applied 
early  enough  and  by  competent  spe- 
cialists, will  stem  the  growing  tide  of 
blindness.  This  consists  of  properly 
mS^e  glasses.  .***• 

LYNN    (MASS.)    ITEM. 
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Miss  Bessie  13.'  Hb'laer,  who  has  taken 
a  warm  and  practical  interest  in  the 
work  being  done  for  the  blind  at  the 
Lynn  Library,  has  receivert..an"**tter  in 
Braille  congratulation  to  her  upon  her 
approaching  marriage  from  Miss  Bubler 
and  her  pupils.  Miss  Holder  will  be 
.married  on  New  Year's  da*  to'iWrede 
William  Bryan. 


v° 
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WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  20,   1905. 
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BLIND  W.  H.  RICHARDS 
/     GREATLY  IN  NEED  OF 

NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE. 


/ 


An  opportunity  for  charitably  in- 
clined persons  to  put  that  virtue  10 
practical  use  and  cause  a  home,  which 
will  otherwise  be  gloomy,  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  the  holiday  season,  is  offered 
in  the  case  of  W.  H.  Richards,  thej 
guitar  player,  who  is  recovering  at  the 
Bridgeport  hospital  from  an  illness  and 
who  is  to  be  discharged  in  a  day  or 
two. 

Mr.  Richards  has  earned  a  livelihood 
bv  singing  and  playing  his  guitar  at 
private  entertainments  and  aside  from 
providing  for  himself  also  supports  lite 
aged  mother.  His  illness  has  prevented 
him  from  keeping  engagements  and  u*\ 
there  was  ever  a  worthy  case  of  charity 
it   is    this.     Unless   some   kind  hearted 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1905 

INTEREST  IN  UNFORTUNATES 


Attitude  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  Tow- 
ard the  Insane,  Blind  and  Other  Classes 
Interestingly  Told  by  Professor  H.  Morse 
Stephens  in  His  Seventh  Lecture 


In  the  seventh  lecture  in  the  course  at 
the  Lowell  Institute,  upon  "The  Enlight- 
ened Despotism  of  the  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ry," given  by  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens 
of  the  University  of  California,  the  topic 
dwelt  upon  was  the  organization  of  aid  to 
the  afflicted  as  part  of  the  humanitarian 
movement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
lecturer  began  by  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween charity  as  it  had  long  been  adminis- 
tered as  a  religious  duty  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  philanthropy  as  it  was  organized 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Church 
had  always  recognized  the  duty  of  succor- 
ing the  afflicted;  but  when  the  vigor  went 
out  of  the  Church  in  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, society,  under  the  guidance  of  the  hu- 
manitarian thinkers,  recognized  the  obliga- 
tions that  lay  upon  it.  Two  distinct  cui-- 
rents  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  duty  of 
aiding  the  afflicted  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
eighteenth  century  writers,  and  in  the 
work  of  the  eighteenth  century  despots. 
The  first  current  of  opinion  was  the  secu- 
larization of  charity,  and  the  second  cur- 
rent of  opinion  was  the  recognition  of  the 
duties  of  the  State  towards  the  afflicted. 
The  two  currents  were  closely  connected, 
and  Illustrate  the  two  sides  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  enlightened  despotism,  hu- 
manitarianism  and  centralization  of  ad- 
ministration. 

The  best  instance  of  the  change  of  atti- 
tude towards  the  afflicted  can  be  seen  in 
the  reform  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  me- 
diaeval attitude  towards  the  insane  and  the 
Idiotic  was  to  regard  these  unhappy  per- 
sons    as    possessed    by    the    devil,    and    the 

<  tment  of  those  afflicted  was  based  upon 
the  idea  of  driving  out  the  devil  by  force, 
or  upon  treatment  by  prayer.  The  first  no- 
tion implied  that  the  unfortunate  lunatic 
was  being  punished  for  some  crime;  and. 
therefore,  he  was  regarded  as  more  or  less 
of  a  criminal,  repeatedly  flogged,  half- 
starved,    barbarously     chained,     and    or 

ially    prayed  over.      The    theory   of    de- 
moniacal  possession    lasted   down   into    the 
ith  century.  Is  astounding  to 

find  so  humane  nnd  learned  a  man  as  John 
Wesley  believing  in  this  theory  for  the  ex- 
planation of  Insanity.  Where  the  Insane 
were  not  violent  they  were  sometimes  re- 
garded more  gently  as  "God's  Fools";  but 
In  no  instance  was  any  attempt  made  to 
regard  their  affliction  as  a  disease,  or  any 
attempt  made  to  euro  them.  The  abomin- 
able treatment  of  the  Insane  was  due  to  the 
mediaeval  theory.     Then  l  up  to  the 

eight'  i-ntli    century    no    lunatic    asylum    or 
special  hospital  fur  the  Insai 
and   idiots  were  either  confined   in   pri- 
or In   mona  or   In    the   general    hos- 
pitals.     Still    wors"    wa  .i    of    unfor- 
tunate lunatics  : 


persons  lend  a  helping  hand  the  Rich- 
ard home  will  bo  without  many  neces- 
sities during  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Richards  and  his  mother  live  at 
547  Lafayette  street.  Coal,  wood,  cloth- 
ing and  food  will  be  thankfully  receiv- 
ed. This  appeal  is  made  by  The  Stand- 
ard, knowing  the  case  to  be  a  deserv- 
ing one.  Those  who  have  the  meansi 
can  make  the  afflicted  pair  happy  and 
provide  them  with  the  means  of  having 
a  merry  Christmas. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  appeal  will  meet 
with  a  generous  response.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards has  been  disabled  for  nearly  a  year 
and  deprived  of  physical  strength  to 
earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  moth- 
er. 


were  confined  in  private  mad-houses,  where 
their  deaths  were  speedily  hastened. 

The    first    protest    against    the    mediaeval 
theory,  and  the  first  steps  taken  by  phys:- 
cians   towards    the   recognition    of   madness 
as   a    disease    rather    than    a    crime,    were 
taken  by  Dr.  Beattie,  who  published  a  treat- 
ise on  madness  in  London  in  1758,  and  who 
lectured  on  mental  diseases.    The  abuse  ot 
the  insane  had,  Indeed,  been  recognized  be- 
fore the  days  of   Dr.   Beattie,    and   as   far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  De  Foe 
had  used  good  sense  in  writing  of  lunacy; 
parliamentary  commissions  had  dealt  with 
the   iniquities  of  private   mad-houses;    and 
English   public   opinion   had  been   aroused; 
but  no  practical  steps  had  been  taken.    It 
was  in    France,   not   In  England,    that   the 
first  real  recognition   that  Insanity    was    a 
disease    was    brought    aboft    through    the 
writings  of  Voltaire   and   Diderot;    and   In 
1768  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  chief  law 
court  in  France,  declared  that  insane  per- 
sons be  considered  as  diseased.    From   this 
time    onward    was    to    be    marked    a   rapid 
Improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  erected  in  Vienna  the 
celebrated  "Fools'  Tower,"  the  first  building 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  Insane 
In    Central    Europe,    in    1784;    the    Empress 
Catherine  had  a  special  section  for  lunatics 
in  the  great   hospital  she  founded   in   1777. 
and  even  built  a  special  hospital  for  luna- 
tics in  Moscow  a  little  later.    The  first  step 
in    the   Improved    treatment    of    the   insane 
was   segregation,  and  the  enlightened  des- 
pots took  the  lead  in  this.    Next  came  the 
development   of  a  kindly  treatment   of   the 
afflicted  persons  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a 
cure.     Professor    Stephens    then    dwelt    at 
some   length    upon    the    regulations    of    Dr. 
Colombier,  published  In  Paris  in  1785;  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  York  Retreat,  by 
Dr.   William   Tuke  in   1792;   upon   the   work 
of  Dr.   Pinel,    who   first   developed    humane 
treatment  as  a  curative  measure;  and  upon 
the  work  of  Dr.   Heinroth  in   Saxony;  and 
upon    the    distinction    first    drawn   between 
lunatics  and  idots  by  Dr.  Esquirol  of  Paris. 
But    the    humanitarianism    of    the    eigh- 
teenth  century  did  not  only  deal  with   the 
fraternal  duty  to  all  men,  and  the  especial 
duty   of   the  State   to  care  for  those   made 
quite  helpless  by  loss  of  mental  power,  but 
also  dealt  with  those  partially  afflicted  and 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  such  as 
the  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind.     The  lecturer 
dealt  with  the  history  of  the  treatment  of 
deaf-mutes,  and  pointed  out  how  the  Empe- 
ror Joseph  II.,  after  visiting  the  first  great 
school   for  deaf-mutes  established   in   Paris 
by  the  Abbe  de  1'EpGe  as  a  charitable  in- 
stitution,   established    a    State    school    for 
deaf-mutes,     for     their     instruction     along 
scientific   lines   in   the   city   of   Vienna.     He 
also  spoke  of  the   first   organized  work  for 
the  relief  of  the  blind,  and  pointed  out  that 
Diderot    was    more    conspicuous    than    Vol- 
taire in  encouraging  the  duty  of  aiding  the 
blind;    the    wonderful     work     of     Valentin 
Hatiy  in  his  invention  of  raised  letters  and 
figures  so  that  the  blind  could  be  taught  to 
read,     in    1784;    and    the    influence    of    his 
"Essay    on    the    Education    of    the    Blind/' 
published  In  1780.  lead  to  the  establishment 
of   schools   for    the   indigent  blind    all   over 
Europe;    and    the    State   everywhere    recog- 
nized  that  it   owed   assistance   to   the   blind 


and  the  deaf-mutes,   as   well  as   to   the  in- 
sane. 

Not  less  conspicuous  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  the  change  of  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  sick.  The  care  of  the 
sick  was,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  left  to 
religious  foundations,  and  in  the  infancy  of 
medical  and  surgical  science  the  chief  at- 
tempts at  cure  were  rather  religious  than 
scientific.  By  the  eighteenth  century  these 
foundations  had  become  practically  worth- 
less. John  Howard  has  left  us  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  hospitals  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  we  gather  from  his  descrip- 
tion that  the  treatment  of  poor  patients 
had  not  progressed  with  the  treatment  of 
rich  patients.  In  the  great  religious  hospi- 
tals patients  suffering  from  all  sorts  of  dis- 
eases and  in  all  stages  of  disease  were 
mingled  together,  sometimes  three  in  a  bed, 
and  there  was  no  efficient  medical  treat- 
ment, though  there  was  much  devoted  nurs- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  nursing  sisterhoods. 
Contagious  diseases  spread  horribly  in  these 
enormous  and  neglected  institutions;  luna- 
tics and  smallpox  patients  and  unfortunate 
women  were  all  crowded  together  without 
distinction,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  the  first  efforts  were 
made  to  develop  the  construction  and  in- 
spection of  hospitals  by  the  State  and  the 
building  of  hospitals  with  separate  wards 
for  different  diseases.  In  many  countries 
efforts  were  made  to  reform  th6  old  re- 
ligious hospitals,  but  it  was  generally  found 
better  to  undertake  an  entirely  new  system 
in  caring  for  the  sick.  The  model  hospital 
founded  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
great  General  Hospital  at  Vienna,  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  in  1784,  in  which 
five  different  departments  were  established 
for  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases, 
incurable  patients,  lying-in  patients,  surgi- 
cal cases  and  temporary  disability.  Other 
famous  hospitals  founded  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  established  by  Charles  III.  at 
Naples,  the  Elector  Maximilian  at  Munich, 
Empress  Catharine  at  Moscow  and  by 
Bishop  von  Erthal  at'  Bamberg.  There 
were  also  established  many  foundling  hospi- 
tals and  Magdalene  hospitals,  and  the  duty 
of  the  State  in  these  directions  was  fully 
recognized,  despite  the  protests  of  the 
political  economists.  There  was  much  dis- 
cussion likewise  with  regard  to  hospital 
architecture,  and  a  very  warm  controversy 
upon  the  question  of  large  or  small  hos- 
pitals, and  much  done  for  the  establishment 
of  village  hospitals,  especially  in  Sweden 
and  in  Russia.  The  lecturer  spent  the  last 
moments  upon  this  subject  in  dealing  with 
the  work  of  the  Empress  Catharine  in  her 
foundation  of  the  local  boards  of  charity 
to  take  charge  of  the  sick  poor  In  Russia 
in  1775.  Professor  Stephens  then  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  the  eighteenth  century 
witnessed  the  first  State  organization  of 
charity,  and  spoke  of  the  work  done  In 
particular  in  this  direction  by  Turgot  in 
France.  The  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
the  State  toward  the  insane,  the  deaf- 
mutes,  the  blind  and  the  sick  was  supple- 
mented by  their  recognition  of  their  duty 
towards  the  old,  the  orphans  and  the  de- 
velopment from  leaving  the  care  of  the 
afflicted  to  the  Church  Into  recognizing  the 
obligation  of  the  care  for  the  afflicted  by 
the  State,  was  pointed  out  to  be  one  of  those 
characteristic  movements  of  eighteenth- 
century  humanitarianism  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  movement  of  gen- 
eral enlightenment  and  centralization  of 
government.  The  concluding  lecture  of  the 
course  will  be  on  Friday  next. 

HEARST'S     BOSTON     AMERICAN- 
DECEMBER     21,     1905. 


Treat    Those    Afflicted     with 
Dreaded    Trachoma   to 
Pass  Inspector 


NEW      YORK,      Dec.     21. — Dr.      Maui 

Flshberg  of  this  city,  a  special  inspector 
of  the  Immigration  service  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
abroad,  charges  that  diseased  European  im- 
migrants are  "doctored  up"  in  great  num- 
bers for  slilpment  ^o  this  country. 

Dr.  Flshberg  spent  several  months  in  the 
Old  World,  visiting  the  European  termi- 
nals of  the  big  transatlantic  steamship 
lines,  and  making  a  special  study  of  the 
shipping  of  Russian  Immigrants  across  the 
German   frontier. 

"The  'curing'  of  diseased  aliens  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  stales  lias  become  a 
tremendous  Industry  abroad,"  said  Dr. 
Eishberg.  "Ramifications  of  the  business 
m*y  be  found  at  Liverpool,  London,  South- 
ampton, Marseilles  and  at  various  frontier 
cities  of  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary.  In 
these  cities  I  have  personally  visited 
boarding  bouses  and  so-called  •hospitals' 
where  immigrants,  suffering  from  trachoma 
in  Its  most  advanced  stages,  were  being 
treated  that  they  might  pass  inspection 
and    enter    the   United    States. 

Disease  Spreads  Rapidly. 

"Trachoma  is  a  disease  of  the  eye  of 
,  which  America  has  a  special  horror.  When 
transplanted  to  the  tenement  regions  of 
New  York  city  it  spreads  rapidly  and  be- 
comes almost  as  virulent  as  in  the  Orient. 
By  the  \cw  Ynt-u-  Board  ol  Health  it  is 
especially  dreaded,  and  the  authorities  at 
the  various  immigration  ports  of  this  coun- 
try are  trying  with  might  and  main  to 
keep  it  out. 

"In  Marseilles  the  'treatment'  of 
trachoma  has  assumed  remarkable  dimen- 
sions. Here  most  of  the  immigrants  from 
the  Orient,  from  Syria,  Armenia  and 
neighoorlng  countries,  come  on  their  way 
f>  United  states.  M.ist  of  the  immi- 
grants report  to  b  man  by  the  name  of 
Anton  Fares,  who  refers  them  to  certain 
boarding  bouses.  Later  they  are  sent  to 
Dr.  o.  Eteynaut,  No.  20  Boulevarde 
d'Athenee.  for  examination  Those  who 
are  found  free  from  contagious  disease  re- 
ceive tickets  and  are  at  once  shipped  to 
Havre. 

Sent  to   Doctor. 

"But  as  soon  as  one  of  these  Orientals 
is  discovered'  to  have  trachoma.  Fares 
sends  the  unfortunate  Immigrant  to  a  doc- 
tor, who,  by  the  way,  does  a  flourishing 
business.  I  met  more  than  one  hundred 
immigrants  every  day  I  visited  the  clinic. 
The  charge  is  one  franc  for  each  treat- 
ment, and  some  of  these  unfortunate  pa- 
tients have  told  me  that  they  have  been 
under  the  doctor's  care  for  more  than  two 
months.  When  'cured'  hhey  are  generally 
sent  to  Havre  and  then  shipped  to  New 
York.  The  treatment  is  frequently  con- 
tinued until  the  immigrant's  purse'  is  all 
but  emptied. 
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CAP!  BROWN'S 
MIND  FAILING 

> 

Noted  Leader  of  "Liquor 
Squad,"  Now  Retired  and 
Blind,  to  Goto  Retreat  for  a 
While  to  Avert  Collapse, 


Because  of  mental  trouble  brought  on 
by  the  affliction  of  total  blindness  ex- 
Capt.  Thomas  H.  Brown,  a  retired 
member  of  the  Boston  police  department 
and  once  noted  as  the  commander  of  the 
liquor  squad,  will  be  sent  today  to  some 
institution  where,  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  trained  physicians,  the  threat- 
ened total  collapse  of  his  mind  may  be 
averted.  Capt.  Brown  has  been  a  suffer- 
er from  the  necessarily  narrow  life 
which,  in  view  of  his  former  activity, 
has  been  especially  hard  for  him  to  en- 
dure. 
For  his  wife,  who  has  been  his  nurse 


and  his  constant  companion,  as  well  as 
for  himself,  the  strain  has  been  we; 
in?,  and  she  feels  that  If  Capt.  Brown 
can  be  cared  for  in  some  hospital  for  a 
while,  the  change  will  b:  of  benefit  to 
bull,. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mrs.  Brown 
called  upon  Medical  Examiner  Harris,  a 
lifelong  friend  of  Capt.  Brown,  and  o 
ferred  with  him  on  her  husband  s  pres- 
ent condition.  No  institution  in  particu- 
lar was  decided  on,  but  that  matter 
will  be  attended  to  today,  and  immedi- 
ate steps  will  be  taken.  Capt.  Brown  s 
affliction  has  made  him  in  no  way  vio- 
lent, but  he  has  fretted  and  worried  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  has  seemed  to 
fail  gradually  during  the  past  few 
months.  ,      „  ro 

Capt.  Brown  was  "torn  In  Boston  58 
vears  ago.  He  was  retired  from  the 
Police  force,  Dec.  31,  1903,  after  28  years 
of  active  service,  during'  which  he 
served  in  many  important  capacities, 
probably  the  mogt  important  of  which 
was  tlnat  of  caotain  of  the  well  remem- 
bered liquor  squad,  organized  in  1894, 
when  Gen  Martin  started  his  crusade 
against  vice  in  the  city.  The  squad, 
which  was  composed  of  a  dozen  picked 
men  from  the  various  stations  and  which 
worked  in  every  part  within  the  city 
borders,  was  in  existence  until  April  6, 
1900.  During  its  existence  the  moat  re- 
lentless sort  of  war  was  waged  against 
all  places  of  vice,  and  Capt.  Brown,  as 
leader  of  the  squad,  saw  some  exciting 
times. 

Capt.  Brown  always  enjoyed  the  high- 
est confidence  of  the  commissioners 
and  the  superintendent,  and  in  his 
duties  at  police  headquarters  were  in- 
cluded many  which  were  of  the  most 
confidential  kind. 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement  Capt. 
Brown's  eyesight  gradually  but  surely 
failed  him,  and  "when  his  total  blindness 
came  at  last  it  was  after  the  warning 
of  many  years  of  previous  trouble.  His 
activity  had  been"  so  great,  however, 
that  the  strain  of  enforced  quiet  and 
dependence  proved  too  great  for  his 
mind,  and  his  present  condition  is  the 
result. 

At  the  different  station  houses  last 
night  much  regret  was  expressed  at 
Capt.  Brown's  condition,  and  it  was 
fervently  hoped  on  all  sides  that  with 
medical  attendance  his  condition  would 
improve,  and  that  his  new  affliction 
would  not  be  a  permanent  one. 

Mrs.  Brown  did  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing whatever.  She  is  quite  worn  out 
with  her  long  vigil  and  the  task  of  act- 
ing as  nurse  and  comrade  for  her  af- 
flicted husband,  but  she  is  very , brave 
and  only  wiehes  a  few  weeks  rest  before 
she  takes  up  her  duties  again.  The 
house  at  87  Chambers  street  was  dark 
last  night  and  The  Herald  renorter  was 
informed  that  Capt.  Brown  was  resting 
comfortably. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

The  subject  of  the    higher    educa- 
tion   of     the     blind     has      engaged 
thoughtful  educators  for  a  long  time. 
There    have    been     conspicuous    in- 
stance of  highly  educated  blind    per- 
sons all  along  the  course  of  the  ages; 
but  these    have    achieved   their   dis- 
tinction by  their    individual    efforts, 
and  without  any  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  any  one  in  any  general  way. 
But    since    the    organized    effort     to 
educate  the  blind    has    taken    on    its 


present  advanced  shape  and  charac- 
ter, there  have  been  so  many  blind 
people  that  have  felt  the  need  of  the 
higher  learning,  that  public  interest 
has  been  awakened  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  has  been  felt  right  and  wise 
to  make  some  provision  to  further 
the  effort  of  any  individuals  that 
might  wish  to  pursue  the  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  school  of  high  grade. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  there  was  a 
notion  that  the  blind  ought  to  have 
a  college  for  themselves;  but  the 
enlightened  sentiment  of  wise  men 
happily  saw  the  folly  and  even  dan- 
ger to  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
in  that  direction,  and  abandoned  it 
before  it  reached  any  very  great 
forwardness.  I  believe  -there  is  no 
one  now  who  imagines  that  anything 
out  harm  could  come  to  the  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  through 
a  university  for  their  exclusive  use. 
Their  life  work  is  to  be  with  the  see 
'ing,  where  God  has  placed  them 
with  such  suggestive  regularity, 
only  one  in  a  place,  for  the  most 
part;  that  they  ought  never  to  be 
brought  together  for  any  purpose, 
unless  to  receive  the  rudiments  of 
their  education,  and  that  in  itself  is 
an  evil  that  every  fair-minded  man 
must  admit.  The  sooner  they  are 
reabsorbed  into  the  society  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  and  begin  their 
work  of  life  with  their  fellows,  the 
better  it  is  for  their  prospects  and 
for  their  influence  on  public  senti- 
ment. 

The  bill  that  is  likely  to   be    intro- 
duced into    Congress    with   this  pur 
pose  in  view,  will  afford;    if   success- 
ful, the  means  of  educating  the   few 
who  will    require    its    provisions,    in 
their    natural   environment  and     m 
the  b.-st  conditions  for  their   ridding 
themselves  of  those  distinctive  marks 
of  their  infirmity  that  are  intensified 
at  least   by    their    segregation.     The 
bill  as  presented  to   the   Association 
at  St.  Louis,  limited   its    provisions 
to  those    who    sought    them,    to    the 
ages   between   21    and  25     years.     I 
felt  obliged  to  protest  as  strongly   as 
I  could  against  the  upper  age    limit, 
thinking  that  the  provisions  of  such 
a  measure  ought  to  be  as  applicable 
to  older  persons  who    might    wish  to 
pursue  their    studies    further.      Men 
and  women  who  had    been    at    work 
and  had  found  that  their  equipment 
was    not   what    it    might    be,    should 
surely    have    the    opportunity    and 
would  give  better  results  in    propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  than  the  youth- 
ful applicant  just  out  of  school. 


M 


The  conductor,  of  this  page  was 
taken  somewhat  aback  on  reading 
the  last  issue  of  the  Tablet  to  dis- 
cover that  he  has  reported  Dr.  Edwin 
N.  Brown  as  haviug  succeeded  Rev. 
George  L.  Stnead  as    superintendent 


V       A 
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of  the  Ohio  Inst,  for  the  blind  on  the 
loth  of  September,  prox.  He  pro- 
fesses to  be  neither  a  prophet  nor  the 
son  ot  a  prophet,  and  yet  has  a  dis- 
agreeable consciouness  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  iuadvertance,  and 
not  the  printers.  I  had  known  Supt.j 
Smead  for  thirty-five  years,  as  teach- 
er and  superintendent  at  different 
times  of  the  great  school  at  Colum- 
bus, and  was  much  surprised  to  learn 
from  the  Harp  that  he  had  retired. 
In  utter  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances, I  can  only  regret  so  worthy 
a  man  should  be  from  any  cause  lost 
to'tne  profession,  if  such  be  the  case. 
In  the  association  at  Louis  he  read 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  ex- 
cellent papers  that  was  offered  at 
that  time.  As  1  remember  it,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  rather  a 
homelitic  than  a  pedagogical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  discipine. 

Reverting  again  to  the  subject  that 
called  me  to  the  editorial  chair,  viz. 
the  use  of  "prox."  for  "ult.",  I  beg! 
to  say  that  an  error  that  merelym  ade, 
me  ridiculous  is  of  small  importance, 
and  I  fear  that  I  have  to  confess 
entire  responsibility  for  it.  But  the 
trouble  does  not  end  here.  There  is 
another  error  in  the  same  issue,  an  d, 
I  believe,  at  the  head  of  the  very 
next  piece,  which  pains  me,  and  gives 
me  no  chance  to  share  the  blame  for 
it.  Mr.  Edward  Baxter  Perry,  who 
has  occupied  the  concert  stage  for 
25  years  and  has  traveled  thousands 
of  miles  to  delight  scores  of  thousands 
of  lovers  of  music,  has  recently  been 
in  San  Francisco,  aud  his  splendid 
performance  was  attended  by  the 
pupils  of  Dr.  Wilkinson's  school  and 
their  pleasure  was  reported  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  "Calfornia  News. 
lu  copying  that  notice,  our  unfortu- 
nate printer  appears  to  have  called 
the  performance  a  "conceit"  instead 
of  a  "Concert.''  1  hope  Mr.  Perry 
may  be  induced  some  day  to  come 
this  way.  He  was  a  pupil  of  List, 
and  would  stir  our  students  of  music 
to  their  depth,  and  delight  all  our 
community 


A  second  consignment  of  books 
from  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  was  received  last  week, 
■and  restored  our  Longfellow  and 
Winner's  Geography  that  have  pass- 
ed out  of  service,  and  added  the 
charming  collection  of  "Hero  Tales 
of  American  History"  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  our  collection  of  tales  and  stories. 
It  was  pounced  upon  as  soon  as  the 
box  was  opened  by  one  of  the  hoys 
and  will  go  the  rounds  now  with 
some  speed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that 
there  is  not  the  activity  in  the  use  of 
the  nooks,  especially  on  the  girls' 
side  of  the  house  that  has  given  so 
much  assurance  of  progress  in  former 


terms.  It  is  simply  impossible  for 
any  person  to  become  educated  in 
any  general  or  useful  way,  who  will 
not  read,  very  widely  and  wisely. 
Our  shelves  contain  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  any  one  who  will  receive  it, 
even  if  the  lessons  were  not  persued 
as  fully  as  they  should  be;  but  this 
library  in  co-operation  with  the 
courses  in  the  school  is  capable  of 
furnishing  forth  a  student  well-pre- 
pared for  the  entrance  examination 
to  any  reputable  college,  aud  we  are 
not  getting  all  the  school  has  for  us 
when  we  have  recited  the  science, 
mathematics,  history,  english,  or 
language  that  are  set  down  in  the 
courses  and  neglect  the  library.  It 
bodes  ill  for  that  pupil  who  will  not 
be  persuaded  to  read;  and  yet,  read- 
ing should  be  in  moderation.  Let 
us  have  that  at  last. 
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JANUARY,    1906. 

A    NEW    INSTITUTE. 


Established   in    Virginia    for    Colored    Deaf 
and  Blind. 

Richmond,  Va. — Judge  Grinnan.  of  the 
Chancery  Court,  has  certified  to  the  cor- 
poration court  that  he  has  examined  the 
articles  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute  for 
Colored  Persons  and  that  the  same  ;,re  duly 
signed. 

It  will  be  incoroprated  by  the  corporation 
commission,  and  the  officers  for  the  first 
year  will  b<  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent; E.  V.  Brown,  vice  president;  Giles 
B.  Jackson,  secretary;  A.  W.  Holmes,  treas- 
urer. The  board  of  directors  are  the  Rev. 
VV.  T.  Johnson,  E.  W.  Brown,  Giles  B.  Jack- 
son, A.  W.  Holmes,  W.  S.  Blackburn,  the 
Rev,  A.  Binga  and  Thomas  H.  VVyatt.  All 
of  the  officers  are  Richmond  men,  except 
the  Rev.  Binga,  of  Manchester,  and  W.  S. 
Blackburn,  of  Danville. 

The    capital    stock    of    the    said    company 


will  be  not  less  than  $500  and  not  more  than 
$5,000,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  $5  each. 
The  amount  of  real  estate  is  not  to  exceed 

ioo  acres. 

The  company  will  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary and  will  purchase  the  required  amount 
of   land   and   the   institution   will    be    estab- 
lished as  soon  as  the  money  can  be  raised. 
The    purpose    for    which    the    institution    is 
to    be   -formed    is    to    accumulate    funds    by 
gift,  grant  and  sale  of  stock,  and  from  those 
who  may  be  charitably  disposed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  institution  for  maintain- 
ing and  educating  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
members   of  the  colored   race   of  the   State 
of  Virginia  and  such  others  as  may  be  re- 
ceived from  elsewhere  under  the  rules  and 
regulations     of     the     institution.      Giles   B. 
Jackson  has  presented  the  application  to  the 
corporation  commission. 

THE  SILENT  WORKER. 
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The  Sense  of   Touch   in    the   Deaf- 
Blind. 

THE  education  of  the  deaf-blind  is  carried  on 
through  the  sense  of  touch,  and  the}-  became 
wonderfully  expert  in  recognising  people,  whose 
hands  and  features  they  have  once  been  allowed  to 
feel.  Helen  Keller  has  recognised  people  whom 
she  has  met  but  once,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years, 
by  merely  passing  her  hand  over  their  faces, 
though  they  had  no  marked  peculiarities  of  feature. 

The  other  day  some  visitors  were  at  the  Colora- 
do School  and  were  introduced  to  Lottie  Sullivan, 
one  of  the  deaf-blind  pupils  there.  One  of  the 
visitors  was  skeptical  as  to  the  ability  of  Lottie  to 
recognise  him,  and  put  her  to  the  test  as  set  forth 
in  the  Index  ;  — 

Lottie  Sullivan  was  introduced  to  each  of 
them,  and  admonished  by  Mr.  Argo  to  be  sure  to 
remember  them  when  they  called  again  next  year. 
Lottie  recognises  her  acquaintances  by  the  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  their  hands,  and  by  the 
way,  when  everybody  else  was  kept  busy  guess- 
ing during  the  masquerade  on  Monday  night  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  maskers,  she  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  finding  out  who  was  who  by  simply  touch- 
ing their  hands.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  she 
studied  the  features,  so  to  speak,  of  her  new 
friends,  but  Professor  Gideon  was  skeptical,  and 
after  Lottie  supposed  the  visitors  had  left,  thought 
he  would  steal  a  march  upon  her  and  take  her  by 
surprise.  So  he  came  while  she  was  least  expect- 
ing him,  and  shook  hands  with  her.  Lottie  was 
surprised,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  spelled, 
"  I  think  it  must  be  Professor  Gideon.  " 

The  Professor  was  convinced. 

While  the  party  was  in  the  schoolroom,  Pro- 
fessor Gideon  wished  Lottie  to  guess  at  his  age. 
She  felt  his  head,  face,  and  moustache,  and  as  he 
is  somewhat  below  the  middle  height,  said  he 
must  be  about  twenty  years  old.  This  turned  the 
laugh  upon  the  Professor,  but  none  enjoyed  the 
joke  more  than  himself  and  Mrs.  Gideon.  —  The 
Colorado  Index. 
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PLANS  CHRISTMAS 

TOYS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

-+■ 

Management    of    School    for    Defectiv 

Vision  Will  Entertain  the  Sightless 

Thursday,  December  28. 

The  management  of  the  School  for  De- 
fective- Vision,  under  the  superintendeucy 
of  Miss  Alice  Burnham  Fellows,  is  pre- 


raring  for  the  school's  third  annual 
Christmas  party  for  the  blind  poor  of 
-Milwaukee,  of  whom  there  are  over  100, 
including  at  least  twenty-five  children. 
The  party  will  be  given  in  the  Couserva- 
tory  of  Music,  55S  Jefferson  street,  on 
Thursday,  December  2$,  from  :'>  to  8 
o'clock  p.  m. 

>se  who  sympathize  wiih  the  blind 
p6or  of  the  city  are  requested  to  make 
contributions  or  money,  clothing,  food,  , 
fuel,  or  other  necessaries,  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  party.  Contributions  in  money 
should  be  sent  to  James  M.  Pereles, 
treasurer  of  the  school,  and  all  other 
offerings  to  Miss  Fellows,  at  the  school, 
Newberry-  boulevard.  As  the  party 
Mirurs  after  Christmas,  those  who  have 
Christinas  trees,  tree  ornaments,  bags  for 
randies  and  nuts,  or  toys  that  appeal  to 
the  senses  of  touch  or  hearing,  can  make 
them  serve  a  second  time  as  aids  to  the 
joy  of  the  holiday  season,  by  sending 
i  hem  to  the  school.  The  management 
would  also  welcome  musical  or  literary 
contributions  to  the  afternoon's  pro- 
gramme. The  blind  always  appreciate 
instrumental  music,  singing,  speaking  or 
story-telling. 

Miss  Fellows  usually  provides  for 
about  100  blind  persons,  but  this  year, 
she  has  agreed,  in  addition,  to  take  three 
families  embracing  blind  members,  which 
bare  heretofore  looked  to  the  Associated 
Charities  for  whatever  Christmas  joy  the 
world  might  have  for  them.  It  is  hoped 
that  contributions  will  be  sufficiently  gen- 
erous to  enable  her  to  make  all  the  blind 
poor  of  the  city  happy  on  the  occasion , 
of  the  party  for  their  benefit. 

STAR 

WAf  TON,D.C 


Entertainment  of  the  Blind.  ^ 
Mr.  Theodore  Hansen,  first  secretary  of 
the  Russian  embassy,  gave  a  piano  recital 
in  the*  reading  room  for  the  blind  in  the 
Congressional  Library  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  usual  hour,  2:30  o'clock.  The  room 
was  comfortably  filled.  Mr.  Hansen  proved 
himself  to  be  an  artistic  performer,  and 
played  a  variety  of  selections  from  Grieg, 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Field,  Bizet  and  other 
well-known  composers,  and  was  warmly 
o  PPlaujied^by^his  _au.die.ace.         - 

BIDDEFORD    (ME.)    JOURNAL 
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FRIDAY.  DEC.   2.2,   lSCD. 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  line  with  the -movement  to  es- 
tablish in  Maine  a  school  where  peo- 
ple who  are  blind  may  have  that 
training  which  will  go  far  toward' 
making  them  self-supporting,  some 
statements  made  by  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  in  the  course  of  "h  lecture 
recently  delivered  in  New  York  are 
interesting  and  instructive.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell not  long  ago  organized  an  ex- 
perimental school  for  the  blind  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  'Massachusetts^  Society  .for  Aid- 
ing the  Adult  Blind.  He  received  his 
training  in  this  line  of  work  under 
the  guidance  of  his  father,  who  has 
the  reputation  of  having  done  re- 
markable work  in  training  the  blind 
it  an  institution  located  at  Norwood, 
England.  Mr.  Campbell's  theory  is 
that  the  blind  can  be  made  self-sup- 
porting and  that  while  chair-caning, 
weaving  of  baskets,  piano-tuning  and 
mattress-making  are  good  trades  as- 
suring a  reasonable  income,  it  j3 
possible  to  give  young 'blind  men  and 
women  an  insight  into  trades  of 
greater  earning  capacity  and  aesthetic 
value  than  the  ones  just  mentioned. 
Mr.  Campbell  exhibits,  in  support  of 
his  contention,  the  actual  products  of 


' 


the  loom  and  workshops  of  his  ex- 
periment station  at  Cambridge.  In 
an  editorial  touching  on  this  subject, 
the  Boston  Transcript  says:  "It  is 
certainly  important  that  any  seem- 
ingly ration  plan  to  make  the  blind 
or  even  a  small  portion  of  them  self- 
supporting  should  have  a  respectful 
hearing  and  a  fair  trial.  Self-support 
is  of  course  the  goal  aimed  at  in  the 
relief  work  of  charitable  societies  for 
the  seeing.  It  is  found  difficult  often 
to  bring  that  condition  about.  Much 
more  important  even  is  it  for  the 
blind,  for  not  only  their  livelihood, 
buttheir  pleasure  comes  very  largely 
from  their  ability  to  produce  satis- 
factory work,  work  that  does'  not 
look  'blind,'  so  to  speak.  Training  for 
the  blind  must  not  be  measured  by  its 
wonder-arousing  qualities  to  seeing 
people,  or  by  its  matching  up  to  the, 
standards  already  long  in  vogue  in 
teaching  the  blind,  but  rather  in  its 
ability  to  make  the  blind  as  equally 
able  as  their  seeing  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  do  the-  work  they  are  under- 
taking." It  certainly  does  not  seem 
right  that  a  person  stricken  blind  in 
youth  or  middle  age,  particularly 
when  such  person  is  of  refined,  na- 
ture and  distinct  intellectual  ability, 
should  cane  chairs  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  if  other  means  of  productivity 
and  self-support  are  promised.  Under 
the  old  system  of  teaching  the  blind 
a  girl  might  spend  ten  years  or  more 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  and  grad- 
uate as  a  seamstress  or  knitter  of 
socks;  under  the  new  system  she  may 
in  less  time  acquire  a  weaving  trade 
that  assures  her  fair  weekly  wages 
and  less  hard  and  confining  work. 
Judging  from  results  already  ob- 
tained, Mr.  Campbell  deserves  a  fair 
hearing  wherever  he  undertakes  to 
axplain  his  methods.  There  are  no 
infirmities  that  excite  more  sympathy 
than  that  of  blindness,  and  there  Is, 
now  an  opportunity  for  this  sympathy 
to  take  practical  form  in  aiding  the 
blind  to  be  happier  and  more  gener- 
ally self-supporting. 

TELEGRAPH. 
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DEC  23  1905 

XMAS  JOY  FOR  BLIND  MAN 

Contributions  Save  the  Stevenson 
Family  from  Further  Dire  Distress. 
The  following  additional  contributions 
for  the  family  of  George  W.  Stevenson, 
the  blind  cripple  who  resides  at  No.  2306 
Market  street,  have  been  received  from 
readers  of  "The  Evening  Telegraph"  — 
K-  M.  H '.r.  oo 

Collected'  at'  No'.'  212  Chestnut  Street '.'.'.'.'/.       6.00 

r.;J       10° 

V-'Hsn     o  fin 

A  Reader ixj 

Mrs.  j.  m I'."..::::::::::.:::::  f:oo 

This  money  was  turned  over  to  the  un- 
fortunate family  today,  and  proved  a 
most  welcome  Christmas  gife.  But  for 
the  goodness  of  the  donors  the  Steven- 
sons  would  have  had  not  even  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  much  less  a  ray  or  happi- 
ness for  the  holiday  season. 

rJSll  Yalt.er  1'  Bradley  Company,  of 
Ninth  street  and  Girard  avenue,  investi- 
gated the  Stevenson  case  and  found  the 
condition  of  the  family  deplorable  The 
firm  paid  the  rent  of  the  Stevensons  up 
to  the  first  of  the  new  year,  gave  them 
money  and  supplied  them  with  coal,  flour 


and  groceries.  After  this  was  done  Mr. 
idley  wrote  to  Director  Coplin,  of  the 
■  irtment  of  Charities  aoad  Correction, 

who   has   promised   to   give   the   casAjiuL 

Immediate  attention. 

BROCKTON     flVLA83.)     ENTERPRISE 


SATURDAY.  DEC.  23,  in; 


& 


merry  mm 

» 

Thanks  His  Friends  Who  Have 
Given  Their  Support. 


FRANKLIN   C.  GARDNER, 
The  Blind  Newsman  Who  Sells  Enter- 
prises  at   Main   and   Centre   Streets. 

Franklin  C.  Gardner,  the  Enterprise 
newsman  known  as  "the  blind  man  on 
the  corner,'  gives  a  cheery  Christ- 
mas greeting  to  the  hundreds  of 
friends  who  daily  lend  him  practical 
sympathy  and  support  in  his  brave 
and  cheerful  fight  to  provide  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  though  bereft  of 
his  sight. 

"Thank  every  one  of  my  friends 
heartily  and  sincerely  for  me,"  he  says. 
'Though  I  cannot  see  them  I  can  hear 
their  voices  and  I  know  they  remem- 
ber me.  This  is  my  second  Christmas 
as  a  newsman  on  the  corner  and  I 
am  happy.  I  wish  every  one  of  my 
friends  and  all  who  pass  by  a  merry 
Christmas." 

A  few  people  have  responded  to 
the  cheerful  greeting  by  refusing  to 
accept  change  when  coins  were 
tendered.  The  number  increased  to- 
day and  it  is  to  be  Mr.  Gardner's 
Christmas  gifts    from   those   who     re- 


■O-   sped;  him   for   his   courage   and   forti- 
tude. 

Miss  Lilly  C.  Gardner,  the  golden- 
haired  little  girl  who  daily  pilots  him 
up  the  crowded  street  and  comes  for 
him  again  when  the  night's  worfc  is 
over,  will  find  something  in  her 
stocking  because  of  it.  * 

EBROCKTON     (MASS.)     ENTERPRISE 


SATXJiy^AT.  X>EC.  23,  1£W. 

8ight  by  Means  of  Touch. 

At  a  New  York  conference  of  in- 
structors for  the  blind  from  institutions 
In  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
plans  were  made  for  the  organizing 
of  co-operntive  employment  bureaus  for 
the  *'""'"'"  ""  r&rtift  p^-*,H°  country. 
Charles  "TT  Campbell,  superintendent 
of  the  experiment  station  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  blind  at  Cambridge,  said 
that  the  great  need  was  instruction  In 
physical  exercise  as  a  means  of  seeing 
by  touch.  In  moving  pictures  he  show- 
ed blind  men  and  women  in  the  act  of 
bicycling,  skating,  racing,  swimming, 
etc.  Thus,  he  said,  they  were  taught 
to  see  with  their  hands  and  feet  as 
other  people  see  with  their  eyes.  An- 
other work  of  the  station  is  to  find  em- 
ninvmAnt  for  them  in  factories. 
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EUCHRE  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  December  16,  a 
euchre  was  held>t  the  residence  of  Mrs.  H. 
B  Goddard.  8/New  York  avenue,  for  the 
Sunshine  H#e  for  Blind  Babies  on 
Gates  aventrf,  near  Tompkins.  The  Misses 
Margaret  K.  Dmg,  Emma  E.  Williams.  Ma- 
bel Goddard  and  Emilie  P.  Godoard  had 
charge  of  the  affair.  A  large  ™»lber..of 
women  participated.  The "  Proceed,  with 
other  donations,  amounted  to  $91.  This^sum 
will  be  turned  over  as  a  Christmas  offering 
to  the  home.  .— — ** 

HARTFORD    (CONN.)    COURANT 


TUESDAY",  DEC.  26,  1905. 
Institute    for   the    Blind.' 

There  were  only  fifteen  of  the  thirty- 
five  inmates  of  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  who  remained  at  the 
Institution  over  Christmas, 
returning    home.     They 


the    others 
had    a   Christ- 
mas basket  in  the  morning  which  con- 
tained gifts,   and  a  turkey  dinner  was 
served  at    noon.     3n    the   evening   there 
were  games,  readings,  music  and  a  jolly 
/50od    time    which    the     sightless     ones 
much   enjoyed.     The   little   ones  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  pilnd,  on   Asylum 
.venue  also  had  a  good  time  under  the 
tion    of   several    of    the    patrons   of 
that  worthy  institution. 
There    were    special    features.    Includ- 
a  good  dinner  at  the  Church  Homo 
on    Retreat  avenue,    the   .Social   'Settle- 
ment on   North  street  where  also  there 
was  a  Christmas  tree,  and  other  places. 
There  was   nothing  doing  at  the  Hart- 
ford county  jail  ami  the  oi  ly  (departure 
lily    routine    was    that    the 
prisoners  were  nol    required  to  work. 
Harry    K.    Parkhurst,    superintend 
the    Sunday    school    of    the    South 
Park  M'  thodist  Church,  and  otheri 

Lerday   morning   in    wagons, 
pe    •  madi    foi   i  oor  famili 

h(    Sunday   school   entertainment    Fri- 
lay    night.      Dinners,    vegetables,    fruit, 
■  ■   and    toys   wire    Included    In    the 
ibution   and   on  was  nearly 

of  potatoes.     The  Union  for 
•    Work  cleaned  up  the  work  <•• 
m  Ing  Kin*  In  which  it  had  been  en- 
gaged for  the  past  week. 


WORCESTER    (MASS.)    TELEGRAM 
THURSDAY,  DEC  ?8>  W<tf. 

BLIND  CHILDREN  SAFE. 


■Mre    Breaks    Out    In    Asylum    ni     Mount 
Loretto,   S.    I. 


/ 


!y  The  Assocla  I  efi   Pve&S 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  27.— Fire  tonight,  i 
the  storehouse  of  the  asylum  for  th 
blind,    conducted    in    connection    with    thf 

the     lmmacula  e     virgi 

Mount    Loretto,    S.    I..    threatened   seriou 

age  and  caused  apprehension   for  thi 

y    of   20    little    blind    girls,    who    wen 

sleeping    in    an    improvised    dormitory    oi 

the  second   Boor  of  the  building. 

The   dormitory   was  separated   from   th 

Hart    of    I  lie    building    on    fire    by    a    stone 

but   the  children  were  marched  on 

as   a  matter   of   precaution.   The  tire  wa 

,    with    but    slight     lo 


punching  macnine,  wnien  manes  emboasect 
characters  on  a  ribbon,  and  it  appears  that  the 
blind  can  attain  a  speed  of  note-taking  by  this 
method  of  quite  a  hundred  and  forty  words  a 
minute.  They  are  taught  also  to  transcribe  their 
shorthand  into  ordinary  script,  and  many  blind 
people  are  now  engaged  as  clerks  and  correspon- 
dents in  business  offices  throughout  the  country. 
This  comparatively  new  work  for  the  blind 
originated,  we  believe,  in  Birmingham. 

(         NtCUE. 

CHICAGO,  ILL 

1905 

PUNS  TO  AID  THE  BLIND 

— . — - 

"Jones  He  Pays  the  Freight"  Would 
Benefit  Unfortunates. 


HENSHAWS     BLIND    ASYLUM. 


THE  PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION. 

Mr.  F.  Platt-Higgins,  M.P.,  distributed  a 
number  of  Christmas  prizes  at  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum  yesterday  afternoon.  The  large  school- 
room was  filled  with  the  blind  and  many  visi- 
tors. It  was  noticeable  that  the  inmates  of  the 
Institution  are  well  cared  for.  They  were  all 
strikingly  robust,  especially  in  view  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  blind  persons  generally  seen  in 
the  streets,  which  is  invariably  one  of  physical 
debility.  The  blind  boys  and  girls  at  Henshaw'a 
cheered  and  shouted  "  Hurrah!  "  with  as  much 
spirit  and  enjoyment  and  on  as  slight  provoca- 
tion as  normal  boys  and  girls  who  can  see,  and 
they  also  laughed  just  as  spontaneously  at  any- 
thing which  approached  the  character  of  a  joke. 
The  prize-takers,  who  felt  their  way  up  to  the 
platform  and  down  again  with  outstretched 
hands,  stood  before  Mr.  Platt-Higgins  as  blind 
persons  too  rarely  stand — erect  and  with  all 
their  muscles  taut,  like  lads  and  lasses  who  are 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  sound  physical  train- 
ing. Mr.  Platt-Higgins  made  a  cheery  and  suit- 
able speech,  which  was  rightly  one  rather  of 
congratulation  and  encouragement  than  of 
futile  condolence.  Eight  boys  and  girls  had 
passed  the  examination  of  the  Incorporated 
Musicians'  Society,  and  one  young  man,  who 
smiled  with  honest  pride  as  Mr.  Platt-Higgina 
read  aloud  his  certificate,  had  been  admitted 
a  licentiate  of  the  Society,  and  had  won  a 
scholarship  of  £60  tenable  for  three  years.. 

A  little  girl  had  been  awarded  her  prize  for 
typewriting  and  (most  unlikely  accomplishment 
for  a  blind  child)  shorthand.  This  shorthand 
is  punched  in  embossed  characters  upon  a 
ribbon  and  is  capable  of  being  executed  at  the 
rate  of  140  words  a  minute,  which  is  more  than 
adequate  for  the  ordinary  dictation  purposes 
of  a  business  office.  It  is  read  by  touch  like 
the  Braille  characters  and  transcribed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  new  accomplishment  for 
the  blind  originated  in  Birmingham,  and  there 
are  now  a  number  of  blind  shorthand  writers 
in  business  offices  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  prizes  given  yesterday  were 
mostly  in  the  form  of  books,  but  not  ordinary 
books.  The  Braille  type  takes  up  much  more 
space  than  the  common  type,  and  the  books 
given  were  nearly  as  large  as  newspaper  files, 
so  that  the  happy  boys  and  girls  had  something 
to  show  for  their  labours.  Councillor  John 
fxoyle  was  in  the  chair,  and  he  and  Captain 
Hobbs,  who  is  exceedingly  popular  at  Hen- 
maw's,  were  cheered  with  boisterous  en- 
husiasm  by  the  blind  of  all  ages. 

MANCHESTER    COURIER, 
DECEMBER    14,    1005. 

How  marvellous  an  advance  in  skill  and  in 
culture  is  new  made  possible  to  those  afflicted  by 
the  want  of  eyesight  was  emphasised  at  the  prizs 
distribution  at.  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  yester- 
day. Not  the  least  wonderful  feature  of  its 
system  of  tuition  is  the  teaching  of  shorthand, 
lor  excellence  in  which  a  girl  was  awarded  a  prize. 
The  system  is  taught  by  what  may  be  termed  a 


?ormer  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 
York  Is  Himself  Sightless. 


Working   on   Method  to  Make  Poor  Fel 
low  Sufferers  Self-Supporting 


this 
run- 


[Speclal  Correspondence] 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22.-Sitting  in 
study,  commonly  called  by  himself  his    gun- 
room," in  his  handsome  residence  at  10  Bates 
place,    surrounded  by   the   books   and  relics 
which  he  loved  so  well,  but  which  he  can  no 
longer   see,    General   Edward    Frank   Jones 
former  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  famous  as  "Jones  he  pays  the 
freight,"  spends  his  evenings  endeavoring  to 
discover  some  means  by  which  he  can  aid  the 
hlind   adults   of   the   state  who  have  not  so- 
many   of   the   world's  goods  as  himselt  and 
have  nothing  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss 

^raflones  has  been losing  his  eyesight 
for  fifteen  years  and  although  he  has  been 
examined  by  more  than  fifty  eye £P«ml.-t- 
throughout  the  country  and  has  offered  la rg.^ 
sums    to   anyone   who   would  save  his  sight 
w    hin  the  last  few  months  he  has  become  al- 
most totally  blind.     Now  he  is  only  able  to 
distinguish  between  light  and  darkness. 
d  He  has  known  for  some  time  that  . .would 
bf  impossible   for   him    to   retain   hrs    sight 
much Xneer  and  has  arranged  his  affair. .  .o 
that  he  is  now  able  to  continue  in  his  Dusi 
nes     and3  hi,   everyday  pursuits   almost  as 
well   as   though   he   had   retained  his  sight. 
?he    exact°cfuse   of   his .  blindness     is    ^t 
known,  each  physician  giving  it  ad  «« 
nme     but   in   his   own  mind  the  general  is 
convinced  that  it  is  the  result  of  atrophy  of 
the  ootic  nerve,  caused  by  the  nerves  which 
feeVK.Se   being   injured   about :     twenty 
Years  ago  when  he  was  tipped  ovei   an  em 
bankment   while   driving  and  struck  on  his 

"one^mfpleasantest  occupations  is  that  I 

of  knitting  and  it  is  *™^*%£g£$ 
makes  a  shopping  bag  or  a  ''ba^  scmtche^ 
It  is  seldom  that  he  drops  a  stitch,  wnen 
he  Les  he  is  always  able  to  locate  the  mis- 
take for  himself  and  go  back  over ^the ^ork. 
All  of  the  articles  ma* ,** ^  him  are  sent  to 
the    salesroom   of   the   FerKins    ni»  fit 

Boston,  where  they  are  sold  for    hebenem 
of  the  blind,  the  proceeds  from  all  his  WO k 
being  devoted   entirely  to   the  cause  of  a* 
sisting  the  indigent  blind  adults     In  spe ak 
Ing  of  his  work  General  Jones  said  today. 
Jones  Describes  Blindness. 
-No  one  who  has  not  suffered  a  partial lor 
total  blindness  can  appreciate  the  feelings 
those  who  are  blind.     The  constant  gropmg 
after  something   which  you  can  not  »-Ja 
the   most   terrible    affliction   which    can    De 

year  when  everybody  would  be  tetany  £ 
for  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  he  coma 
predate  the  sensation.  beloless  be- 

"Many  of  the  blind  are  en t, rely  hel. pie 
cause  they  have  never  been  taught  i 
themselves.    It  is  labor  wh    1    will  «o 
t0  help  them  forget  their  aft       ion     1 
pie  who  have  sight  get  aloi  e  ««  ««  *»  (l 

ual  ,„.  mental  labor,  and.complain,  t 


tin-    blind    only  be  furntthed  with  the  same 

of   putting  in  their  time  they   woald 

soon  lie   much   happier  even  than  those  who 

j!  of  their  senaM  and  perfect  health. 

"My    hardest    hours   are   those   In    which   I 

i  mployed  about  nay  business  affairs 

and    1    am    endeavoring  to   find   something 

WH1  Ke<  oapied  all  ol  the  time 

I    am  not  asleep.    The  knitting  helps 

ally   and  at  the  same  time  I  fe.l  that 

1  am  helping  others  who  are  worse  off  than 

in.,  self. 

"While  the  amount  which  my  articles  bring 
to   the  blind  through  the  Perkins  institute 
not   great,   every  little  bit  helps.     I  also  find 
some  very  humorous  things  connected  with 
my  work." 

General    Jones    entered    the   literary    field 
about  three  years  ago  ;uni  published  a  book 
founded   on   incidents   in   New  England  life 
With  which  he  had  been  familiar  as  a  young 
man.    The   hero   was   described  as  the  only 
honest   lawyef  with  whom  he   had  ever  been 
acquainted.    The    proceeds    of    the    edition 
were    distributed    among    the    worthy    blind 
through  the  Columbian  institute  for  the  blind 
at  Washington.    The  general  has  done  many 
other  commendable  things  to  better  the  con- 
ditions  for   the  blind  people  of  the  country 
and  he  is  now  trying  to  establish  a  state  av- 
iation for  the  relief  of  the  adult  blind,  to 
lie  known  as  the  Blind  Aid.     He  has  secured 
the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Park  Lewis,  a  well- 
known  oculist  of  Buffalo  and  a  trustee  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
work  and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal.    In  order  to  bring  this  move- 
ment to  the  attention  of  all  of  the  people  in 
the  state,  so  far  as  possible,  General  Jones 
has  sent  an  appeal  to  every  newspaper  and 
to  every  person  who  might  be  interested,  in 
which  he  says: 

Provide    Means    of    Support. 

"The  aim  of  the  Association  of  the  Adult 
Blind  is  first  to  get  a  census  of  the  adult 
blind  people  of  the  state,  embracing  their 
age,  sex,  pecuniary  condition  and  family 
relation  and  whenever  practicable  to  put 
them  in  a  way  of  earning  their  own  living, 
either  in  assembled  industries,  established 
through  state  aid,  or  find  work  for  them  at 
their  homes.  To  accomplish  this  we  need  a 
missionary  in  every  school  district  of  the 
state  who  will  search  out  these  unfortunate 
people  and  let  a  little  sunshine  into  their 
dark  lives  and  endeavor  to  make  them  feel 
that  life  is  worth  living — read  to  them,  gossip 
with  them,  tell  them  what's  going  on  in  the 
neighborhood  and  beyond,  as  far  as  their  in- 
terest extends;  take  an  interest  in  their  per- 
sonal welfare  and  all  their  surroundings; 
treat  them  so  that  they  will  long  for  your 
coming  and  regret  your  going.  This  does  not 
require  money,  but  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  'milk  of  human  kindness.' 

"There  must  be  in  the  state  of  New  York 
many,  many  people  who  will  open  their 
hearts  to  this  appeal.  All  who  will  aid  in  this 
grand  work  we  ask  to  express  their  willing- 
ness by  addressing  me  on  the  subject  in 
order  that  plans  may  be  matured  for  the 
proposed  association  and  blanks  furnished 
for  statistics." 

In  speaking  of  his  plans  General  Jones  said: 
"Our  purpose  is  to  look  after  the  indigent 
blind  adults  of  the  state.  The  child  blind 
are  well  taken  care  of  at  the  state  school  for 
the  blind  at  Batavia,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  aid  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  blind  adults  of  the  state.  I  have  learned 
since  starting  this  movement  that  tliere  is 
an  association  of  this  kind  which  confines  its 
attention  entirely  to  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  cooperate 
with  them  either  by  working  in  conjunction 
with  them  or  by  joining  forces  with  them  if 
they  wish  to  expand  into  a  state  organiza- 
tion." 

Keeps    Hand    on    Business    Helm. 

Although  nearly  78  years  old,  General 
Jones  is  in  almost  perfect  health  and  goes 
to  his  office  every  morning  and  afternoon, 
keeping  his  hand  upon  the  helm  of  the  man- 
ufactory which  he  has:built  up  in  this  city. 
Although  he  has  a  secretary  to  attend  to  all 
his  correspondence,  he'  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  writing  his  own  articles  for  publica- 
tion and  attends  to  all  Wis  private  letters. 

General  Jones  has  invented  a  writing  tablet 
which  can  be  used  by  people  who  have  be- 
come so  blind  that  they  can  not  follow  lines 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.  With  this  machine  he 
does  a  great  deal  of  his  private  work,  and 
while  his  writing  is  not  quite  as  firm  or  as 
even  as  when  he  had  his  sight  it  is  still  very- 
easy  for  one  who  knows  his  writing  to  read. 
The  table  is  a  small  metal  box  with  an  in- 
clined upper  surface  in  which  is  a  groove 
near  the  top.  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  width  and  seven  inches  long.  The  paper 
is  placed  on  a  roll  in  the  interior  of  the  box 
and  passes  over  a  small  board  of  smooth 
surface  between  the  board  and  the  cover  of 
the  tablet  so  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  groove. 
The  little  finger  is  placed  on  the  lower  edge 
of   the   groove  and  the  hand  is  thus  guided 


ross    the   sheet    In   nearly  a  straight  line. 
With  this  the  general  can  write  very  rapidly 

accurately.     In  dictation  he  uses  a  pi 
nograph,   making   the   records  whenever  he 
thinks  of  anything  which  he  wishes  his  i 
retary  or  one  of  his  clerks  at  the  foundry  t<. 
write,    so    that   It   is  unnecessary   for  him   to 
,  make  any  written  memoranda. 

JLAIN  DEALER. 
CLEVELAND.  O 

&r  27,  1905 

TO    ORGANIZE    THE    BL1\D. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

is  PUBLISHED 

Every  Saturday 

AND    MAILED    TO      SUBSCRIBERS    FOR 

FIFTY  CENTS 

DURING    THK   SCBOOL   TERM    OF 

FORTY  WEEKS. 


Akron    Man   Will   Kxplain    Movement 
to    Cleveland's    Sightless. 


II.  B.  Cross  of  Akron  will  give  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Organization  of  the  Blind 
for  Mutual  Benefit"  ne::t  Friday  even- 
ing at  the  Goodrich  house. 

A  large  attendance  of  the  blind  is  an- 
ticipated- 


Address:         WestVa.  Tablet, 
Schooh  for  the  D.  &  B., 

Romuey,  W.  V;i. 


SATURDAY,  DEC.  30,   190o. 

THE  GIFT  OF  OUR    i.ixio    BOOKS 
CONT1  NU  ES. 


WISCONSIN 


The  writer  lias  had    special    pleas- 
MILWAUKEE,    WIS.     ure  in  i1]li»g'  in  order  of  the    Princi- 


or 


TO   ENTERTAIN  THE   BL1WD. 

Christmas   Celebration   Will   Be   Held   at 
Conservatory  of  Music. 
The  Christmas* entertainment    for   the 
blind  pooi1  of  -Milwaukee  win  take  place 
Thursday  afternoon,  from  3  to  (j  o'clock, 
at  the  Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Mus'c 
on   Jefferson    street.      .Miss    Alice   Burn- 
hani    Fellows,    principal    of    the    School 
for  Defective  Vision,  who  lias  charge  of 
the  affair,  states  that  contributions  'from 
the  friends  oi   the  blind  have  been  quite 
generous,    although    there    is    a    shortage 
of  toys  and  candies.     Sh*  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  deficiency  will  be  supplied 
in  a  largo  measure  before  the  entertain- 
ment begins. 

BRIDGEPORT     (CONN.)     STANDARD 


FRIDAY,   DEC.    29,   190.". 

BLIND  SINGER  GRATEFUL. 

,To  the  Editors  of  The  Standard: 

Gentlemen:— Will  you  kindly  allow 
me  a  portion  of  your  valuable  space  in 
The  Standard  to  express  my  heart  felt 
ippreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  many 
"riends  who  so  kindly  remembered  me 
n  the  hour  of  adversity  and  sickness--. 
My  appreciation  and  gratefulness,  can- 
lot  be  measured  by  words.  I  can  only 
say.  I  thank  one  and  all.  Ithank  the 
standard  for  the  kindly  interest  dis- 
mayed by  it  in  my  behalf.  We  that 
ire  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight  may 
it  times,  feel  a  little  gloomy.  But  when 
pur  intellectual  vison  observes  that. 
One  touch  of  nature,  makes  the  whole 
yorld  kin,"  it  is  then  that  the  bright 
ays  of  the  sun  of  the  morning,  pierces 
he  gloom  and  obscurity,  and  the  mists 
ade  away,  lifes  pathway  becomes  more 
lear,  and  the  load  much  lighter  to 
ear. 

Very  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 
W.  H.  Richards,  the  blind  sin 


~- '-J.  - 


pal  for  a  gift  of  line  books  to  .Miss 
Emma  G.  Read  of  Falls  Church,  Va. 
The  hope  goes  with  the  books  that 
they  may  confer  a  very  great  pleas- 
ure on  one  who  is  likely  to  make 
very  good  use  of  them. 

Miss  Mattie  Howard  of   Wheeling, 
A\  .  Va.,  was  a  pupil  here  some  years 
ago.      I   suspect    there    remain    only 
two  or  three  persons  who    remember 
her.      She  is  still  taking  keen  interest 
in  life,  and  in    the    special    life    and 
usefulness  of  her   old    school    home. 
Her  application  for  some  of   the    line 
books  was  honored  with  due  prompt- 
ness, so  that  she  received    some    use- 
ful volumes  in  time    to    call   them    a 
Christmas     gift.      She     writes     most 
gracefully  to  thank  the    school   and 
I  Principal  for  them,  ami  gives  assur- 
ance other  continued  West  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.    Ausburn    Haines  came  to  us, 
nearly  grown  to  man's  estate    some- 
thing   like    twenty    years    ago,     and 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  tno  school  for 
the  regulation  period,  1  believe,  and 
returned    to    his    people    in     Monon- 
galia Co.,  where,  after    unexplained 
reverses  or  inexcusable    indifference. 
lie  has  been  allowed  to    drift    to    the 
<'■••"■<•  of  the  county's  organized  relief. 
He  was  a  young   man    of   such    hi»-h 
character    and     worthy     principles, 
thai  one  could  not  avoid  the  thought 
that  he  would    make    himself   a    wel- 
come     member   of    a    brother's     or 
sister's  family:  and    to    lender    valu- 
able service  in  the  care  of  the    child- 
ren   and    in    many    domestic     duties 
that  might  have  filled   his   darkened 
life  with  a  little  of  the  joy  of   living. 
He  seems  not  to  be  quite  without    if. 
and  applies  for  some    of    our    books. 
which  have  been  seut  him  and    have 
drawn    from    him    a     most     grateful 


Ijl  let  tor  of  high  appreciation.  The 
l>esl  wishes  of  the  whole  Institution 
would  unite  with  my  own  I  am 
sure  for  ail  the  happiness  that  may 
eo. iK*  into  so  worthy  a  life.  Espe- 
cially may  the  joys  of  the  season 
cheer  his  heart  with  the  promise  of 
betl  er  thing's  to  come. 

BUURDOUR    AND    SPARTA 

Mr.  McNaughton,  of  Smyrna,  re- 
ports a  three  weeks'  stay  among  the  out- 
stations  of  this  section  of  their  large 
field  :  — 

"  From  Bourdour  we  went  on  to 
Sparta,  a  city  of  35,000,  about  eight- 
een miles  to  the  east.  Last  year  we 
sent  the  Bible-woman  who  labored  in 
Bourdour  to  Sparta,  as  that  important 
;ity  was  without  a  pastor.  Indeed,  no 
regular  supply  has  been  maintained  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.  We  visit  Sparta 
twice  a  year,  and  the  pastor  from 
Bourdour  has  for  some  time  been  spend- 
ing one  Sunday  a  month  with  the  breth- 
ren of  this  city.  The  presence  of  the 
Bible-woman  has  greatly  encouraged  the 
brethren,  and  she  has  done  most  impor- 
tant work  in  her  visitation  among  the 
houses.  We  were  there  from  Friday 
noon  until  Wednesday  morning.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  conducted  four  services, 
and  over  twenty  families  were  visited, 
many  of  these  being  prominent  in  the 
city.  I  also  visited  many  in  the  market. 
We  were  received  everywhere  with  great 
cordiality.  O  that  we  could  start  a 
real  strong  work  in  Sparta !  The  Prot- 
estant brethren  are  few  and  poor,  but 
that  they  should  survive  at  all  after  all 


these  years  of  neglect  is  wonderful. 

"  Among  them   is   a  most  interesting 

character,    a    Greek,    who   is    known   as 

blind    Thomas.       He    is    almost    totally 

blind,  very  poor,  and   now  that  he   has 

become  a  Protestant  he  is  deserted  by 

all  his  friends ;  indeed,  his  brother,  who 

ought  to  support  him,  has  been  urging 

all  his  friends  to  refuse  this  blind  brother 

any  help,  hoping  in  this  way  to  compel 

him    to    return   to   the   Orthodox   Greek 

Church.     He  is  very  firm,  and  although 

destitute,  so  far  as  this  world's  goods  are 

concerned,  is  strong  in  faith.     He  goes 

about  the  market  every  day,  and  always 

with  his  Bible  in  his  pocket.     He  cannot 
see  to  read  a  word,  but  he  asks  others 

to    read,  and    this   gives    him    a  chance 
to  speak  for  his  Master.     He  is  intelli- 
gent and  very  apt  in  interpreting  Scrip- 1 
ture. 

"  Sparta  should  not  be  neglected  any 
longer.  The  appeals  for  a  pastor  and 
schools  are  most  urgent.  There  seems 
to  be  every  hope  for  a  strong  work,  if  we 
could  only  purchase  a  suitable  property 
and  provide  the  workers." 


9<urtou  QTratiscrint 

24    Washington    Street,    Boston.    Mass. 


TUESDAY,    JANUARY   2,    1906 
HOUGHTON  WILL  CONTEST  ENDED 


Announcement     of     an    Adjustment     Was 
Made  This  Morning 


The  contest  over  the  will  of  Henry  (J. 
Houghton,  the  blind  man  of  22  Cunning- 
ham street,  Dorchester,'  by  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  C.  Leland  of  New  York,  has  been 
settled.  At  the  hearing  this  morning  it  was 
announced  by  counsel  that  the  matter  had 
been  adjusted.  Houghton  left  an  estate  of 
more  than  .$40,000,  one-third  each  to  Mis 
Laura  Blodgett,  his  housekeeper;  Havilla 
O.  Goodwin  of  South  Boston,  a  life-long 
friend,  and  Charles  Dunham,  who  had 
looked  after  his  affairs.  G.  L.  Mayberry, 
who  was  named  as  executor,  presented  the 
will  for  probate. 
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CONTESTS  WILL 


Mrs,  Leland,  Sister  of  Henry 
G,  Houghton,  to  Whom  He 
Left  Nothing,  Alleges  He 
Was  Not  of  Sound  Mind, 


LEFT  HOUSEKEEPER 

AND  OTHERS  $45,000 


Ha^ 


avillah  0,  Goodwin  of  South 
Boston  a  Beneficiary — Wit- 
nesses Testify  to  Testator's 
Sanity, 


The  will  of  Henry  G.  Houghton,  who 
was  blind,  and  lived  al  26  Cunningham 
street,  Dorchester  district,  is  being  con- 
tested   by    his    sister.    Mrs.    Mary    L.    C. 

Leland,  who  lives  in  New  York  city, 
and  to  whom  he  left  nothing,  upon  the 
ground  lie  was  not.  of  sound  mind. 

Houghton,  who  was  about  55  years  of 
age,  left  propertv  of  the  value  of  about 
$45,000  at  his  death,  on  Sept.  15.  By  his 
will,  w'.iieh  hr>  made  a  week  before  his 
death,  he  gives  his  estate  in  equal 
shares  to  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Blodgett  of 
Framingh.im.  who  was  his  house- 
keener;  Charles  T.  Dunham,  who 
worked  for  him,  and  nis  friend.  Havil- 
lah    O.    Goodwin,    of    South    Boston. 

.liaise  Grant  began  hearing  the  con- 
test In  the  .Suffolk  probate  court  yes- 
terday, and  the  attesting  witnesses 
called   testiii  in   was   of  sound 

mind.    The    hearing  continued   un- 

til today,  s.  .1.  Kldi  ;  appears  for  the 
will,     and     H.     M.      .Morse     for     the     COn- 


1  {''li  -.ml 


HARTFORD    (CONN.)    TIMES. 


Wednesday,  Jan..  3,  1S06. 


Rev.    W.    P.    Elsdon. 
The  Rev.  W.  P.  Elsdon,  a  blind  evan- 
gelist,  died    Sunday   morning  at   High- 
land, Cal.      He  was  about  65  years  old. 
He  held  various  pastorates  in  the  west 
Baptist  minister,  and  while  pastor 
of  a  large  church  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
he    accepted    a   call    to.  the 


pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  cnurcn  or 
Waterbury,  where  he  remained  eight 
years.  While  in  Waterbury  he  was 
taken  ill  and  stricken  with  blindness, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  His 
affliction  obliged  him  to  resign  his  pas- 
torate, much  to  the  regret  of  the 
church.  He  was  then  pastor  of  the 
Wethersfield  Baptist  church  for  a  short 
time,  and  he  also  engaged  in  evangelis- 
tic work  throughout  the  state.  The 
past  few  years  he  had  lived  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  had  been  in  failing  health 
several  months.  Mr.  Elsdon  was  pos- 
sessed of  much  originality  and  regarded 
aa  fine  preacher  by  his  colleagues.  A 
promising  career  was  ended  by  his  af- 
fliction. He  leaves  a  widow,  a  son, 
who  is  an  attorney  in  Chicago,  and  a 
daughter  in   Middletown. 

BROCKTON    (MASS.1)    TIMEa 


W^jwsday,  Jan.  3;  190$, 

BLIND  SIX  YEARS 

Marshfield  Woman,  46  Years  Para- 
lytic, Is  75  Years  Old. 

MARSHFIELD,  Jan.  3.— Miss  Roxa- 
lina  Hatch  of  North  Marshfield  cele- 
brated her  75th  birthday  Monday  at  the 
home  where  she  has  lived  all  her  life. 
This  aged  woman  has  had  an  experi- 
ence in  bodily  suffering  extending  over 
two-thirds  of  her  existence  such  as  is 
probably  unequaled  by  any  other  per- 
son in  the  state. 

With  all  her  sufferings  she  carries  a 
cheerful  face  and  is  a  living  example 
of  almost  superhuman  fortitude  and 
patience.  Forty-seven  years  ago  she 
suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  on  one 
side.  Since  that  time  Miss  Hatch  has 
not  taken  a  step.  Eight  years  ago  she 
lost  the  sight  of  one  of  her  eyes  and 
two  'shears  ago  she  became  tota!ly_ 
blind.  ^*"*--  ii  i  ■!__■  in       ■*** *^**i 

gtastott  fSmitscriiit 

124    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1906 
SISTER   SHARES   IN  THE   ESTATE 


She  Compromises  on  One-Fourth  in  Con- 
test Over  H.  G.  Houghton's  Will 


The  terms  of  the  compromise  in  the  con- 
test over  the  probate  of  the  will  of  Henry 
G.  Houghton,  the  wealthy  blind  man  who 
died  Sept.  15,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at 
about  .$50,000,  divide  the  property  into  four 
shares,  making  Mrs.  Mary  L.  C.  Leland  of 
New  York,  a  sister  of  the  testator  an  equal 
beneficiary  with  the  others  under  the  will. 
The  will  was  contested  by  the  sister,  who 
was  cut  off,  and  the  property  was  left  one- 
third  each  to  Laura  J.  Blodgett  of  Framing; 
ham,  housekeeper  of  the  deceased;  Havilla 
O.  Goodwin  of  South  Boston,  a  lifelong 
friend  of  the  testator,  and  Charles  Dun- 
ham, who  managed  his  affairs. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JAN.   3,    1906. 


BLIND  ARTIST  PLEASES. 


Clarence    B.    Mudge    Gives    Second    of 

Series  of  F'ive  Concerts  at  Winthrop 

Hall,    Dorchester. 


That  the  entertainments  given  by  the 
blind  performer,  Clarence  B.  Mudge,  and 
his  corps  of  entertainers  are  becoming 
popular  with  the  residents  of  Dorches- 
ter and  its  vicinity,  was  evidenced  last 
evening  at  Winthrop  Hall,  Dorchester, 
when  hundreds  of  people  thronged  the 
hall  to  witness  the  second  in  the  series 
of  five  concerts  which  he  is  giving  dur- 
ing the  present  month.  Though  blind, 
Mr.  Mudge's  affliction  in  no  way  mars 
liis  performance,  and,  indeed,  during  the 
progress  of  his  acts  there  are  few  who 
distinguish  the  fact  that  he  is  sight- 
1 


Tin-  profframme  furnished  last  evening 
wa  lonally   pleasing,   each    num- 

ber on   the  programme  being  mel    with 
tion.     Mr.   Mudge,  in  his 
Impersonations  in  which  he  do- 
pictt  d    characters  of  various   nationali- 
was   a    feature  of  the  concert.     His 
ui. in.    "Keep   a   Goin',"    written    by 
late  John  Hay,  and  delivered  In  an 
English  accent,  was  warmly  applauded, 
while    his    humorous    story    telling    kept 
the   audience  In   an  uproar  of  laughter. 
An    exemplification    of    his    marvellous 
memory    was    also   given.      As   a    demon- 
ition    of    his    power    of    memory    he 
had     passed     among     the     audience     six 
Is    with    five    numbers    on    each    and 
instructing   them    to   write    the  name   of 
e  household  article,  animal  or  piece 
of   wearing  apparel  opposite  each  num- 
ber.     He  then  had  them  read  aloud  and, 
after  repeating  them  once,  recited  them 
kward  and  even  told  the  name  of  the 
article  opposite  each  number   whenever 
asked   to  do  SO. 

.Miss  Elsie  Phelan,  a  talented  young 
oompoaer,  was  another  feature  of  the 
entertainment  who  came  in  for  an 
abundance  of  applause.  Miss  Phelan 
is  a  piano  player  of  some  note  and 
plays  her  own  accompaniments  as  she 
sings.  Her  "Parrot  Song"  and  "I  Miss 
Dat  Bread"  was  repeatedly  encored. 
others  on  the  programme  were  Mrs. 
John  F.  Wood,  in  a  reading  entitled 
"Ginevra":  William  H.  Steadman, 
songs.  "Farewell,  Sweet  Flower."  and 
"I  Love  You";  monologue,  Mr.  Carle 
F.  Stowe;  song,  Mrs.  William  H.  Stead- 
man,  and  flute  solo,  Frank  R.  Cham- 
berlain. 

jB^stom  Wxmmtwt 

824    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1906 


The    Blind    Evangelist 

Rev  W.  P.  Elsdon,  a  blind  evangelist, 
died  Sunday  at  Highland,  Cal.,  aged  sixty- 
five.  He  held  various  pastorates  in  the 
West  as  a  Baptist  minister,  and  while  pas- 
tor of  a  large  church  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Chicago  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Wa- 
terbury,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  eight 
years.  While  in  Waterbury  he  was  taken 
ill  and  stricken  with  blindness,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  His  affliction  obliged 
him  to  resign  his  pastorate.  He  was  then 
pastor  of  the  Wethersfield  (Conn.)  Baptist 
Church  for  a  short  time,  and  he  also  en- 
gaged in  evangelistic  work  throughout  the 
State.  The  past  few  years  he  had  lived  in 
California. 


SCOTSMAN,     FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER    22,     1905. 

EXTENSION    OF   THE    ROYAL   BLIND 
ASYLUM   AND   SCHOOL. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  tho  contributors 
5  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School 
ra.a  held  yesterday  afternoon  in  Dowell's  Rooms, 
Edinburgh.  The  Earl  of  Haddington,  K.T.,  the 
•resident  of  tho  institution,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
.aid  that  on  tho  wholo  the  report  was  a  satisfactory 
jne.  There  was  a  smaller  sum  accruing  from  lega- 
cies, but  tho  subscriptions  had  increased  from  last 
year  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  the  total  sub- 
scriptions were  £1522,  5s.  5d.  Referring  to  the 
International  Congress,  ho  spoke  of  it  as  a  most 
interesting  function,  a  decided  success,  and  a  truly 
representative  assembly.  An  important  subject 
which  had  come  up  for  discussion  was  the  Braille 
Mstom  of  type,  and  he  was  glad  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  at  the  Congress  was  in  favour 
of  that  system.  It  was  important  that  there 
should  be  a  uniform  system  of  type  for  the  blind 
all  over  the  country,  and  he  hoped  the  Braille 
would  be  generaJly  adopted.  He  was  not  going  to 
appeal  to  their  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  he  wanted  to  appeal  to  their  pockets, 
and  he  hoped  tho  sum  of  £15,000,  which  might 
be  required  for  the  extensions  and  alterations  at 
West  Craigmiliax,  and  the  sum  of  £2680  wanted  for 
those  at  Nicolson  Street,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
greater  part  of  these  sums  would  be  obtained  from 
tho  public  without  infringing  upon  the  capital  of 
the  institution.     (Applause.) 

A    WBONG    IMPRESSION    ABROAD. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  a  sum- 
mary of  which  has  been  published,  tho  Rev. 
Thomas  Burns  said  there  was  an  impression 
abroad  that  the*1  were  a  wealthy  institution,  and 
that  subscriptions  were  not  needed  so  much  b 
them  as  by  some  other  newer  institutions.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  and  he  appealed  to 
wealthy  people  in  particular  to  come  to  their 
assistance,  especially  in  connection  with  the  new 
undertakings  upon  which  they  were  about  to  em- 
bark They  had  pensioned  off  a  number  of  their 
older  workers,  and  that  had  been  the  means  of 
making  room  for  younger  men,  but  they  bad  still 
\  long  list  of  applicants  desirous  of  getting  into 
ho  institution  and  of  learning  some  trade.  But 
li'ey  could  not  take  them  in  because  there  were  no 
laeancies  for  them,  and  in  that  connection  he 
asked  the  public  to  assist  by  buying  their  goods. 
They    had    lost   an   excellent    headmaster    in      Mr 


~r    a  TCf^  A  CJTTTDT?      Tl  A  TT  "V     "POSrT(min!?wortn>   DUt  ^ey   na,d  a  splendid  successor  in 
jjAJNL'iyoIllJLl.Ej      JU-AXili      £UOiMr  Stone,  and  under  him  the  high  reputation  of 

_._        r\ .  -*r\r-i*  the  school    was    likely    to  *^«    maintained.  The 

DECEMBER    21.   1905. 


sum  required  for  the  alterations  at  West  Craig- 
millar  was  undoubtedly  a  large  one,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  alterations  had  been  most  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  he  thought  the  major  portion  of  the 
money,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  would  be  got  by 
means  of  a  special   appeal   to  the  public.       They 

had   made   a  good   start   that  day   with   a  cheque 
The  Mayor  (Alderman  Ormrod,  J.P.)  presided  over    {yom    the   Eaff  of    Ha<kiinston-    £nd    he   had    \0 

tnto  annual  meeting  of  the  Preston  Homes  for  the   c;oubt    other    fr;ends    wouid    f0now    his    example. 

Blind,  held  at  the  Town  Hall  this  afternoon.    Those    He    was    glad    thn.t    a   deputation    of    the    Trades 

present  included  Alderman  W.   B.  Roper,  J.P..  and    Council    of    Edinburgh    had    visited    the    Asylum 


HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  PRESTON. 


Alderman  Craven,  J. P..  and  Messrs.  H.  Cartmell, 
J.P.,  W.  H.  Linell,  M.  Miilan,  B.  Butler,  J.  Booth, 
R.  J.  Pcake,  J.  Profntt,  and  T.  R.  Jolly,  secretary. 

The  statement  of  acounts  showed  a  credit  balance 
of  £64  Is. — In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
the  Mayor  expressed  pleasure  at  presiding  over  the 


for  it-  was  the  wish  of  the  directors  that  all  classes 
of  the  citizens  should  interest  themselves  in  the 
institution      and      its      work.  Colonel      Sconco 

seconded. 

AMOTION    TO    REDDCE    THE   EXPENDITURE. 

On  discussion  being  invited,  Mr  John  Swan  said 


meeting  of  an  institution  which  hod  done  such  good  if  tn°y  could  do  away  with  the  boardmg-in  system 
work.  No  affliction  could  be  more  acute  than  that  of  there  would  be  room  for  additional  scholars,  and 
blindness,  and  in  affording  help  to  the  blind  they  were  hc  went  on  to  remark  that  if  the  School  Boards  of 
doing  a  good  work.  The  report  was  most  satisfac-  Scotland  were  bound  to  see  to  the  education  of 
tory,  and  his  Maj<-?ty's  Inspector  had  given  tho  school  seeing  children,  surely  in  the  name  of  Christian- 
toe  highest  possible  grant,  xhat  proved  that  the  lty.  tney  8nould  tako  care  of  the  unfortunate  blind 
children  had  been  well  attended  to,  and  had  received  children. 

many  benefits.  On  the  buidlng  fund  there  wae  a  Mr  Jonn  Ikndersbn,  one  of  the  Trades  Council 
balance  of  £83  7s.  on  the  wrong  side,  otherwise  the  deputation,  spoke  of  the  visit  to  the  institution, 
accounts  were  satisfactory.  and  moved  that  the  plans  be  modified  and  the  ex- 
Alderman  Roper,  in  seconding,  said  he  had  always  penditure  restricted  to.  say.  £12,000  or  thereby, 
mtenued  it  was  unfair  that  children  should  have  to  ^°  .  roade     some     suggestions    which    he    thought 


contendi 

leave  the  institution  at  the  age  of  16  years,  and  he 
hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would 
be  ableto  retain   the  children  and  train  them  until 
they  reached  21  years  of  age. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Livell,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  subscribers,  to  the  tradesmen  who  purchased 
goods,  and  also  to  the  Lady  collectors  and  other 
honorary  officials,  eaid  he  felt  sure  that  tradesmen 
and  others  who  bought  their  goods  received  value 
,  i  second  to  none. 


would  help  to  reduce  the  expenditure. 

Mr  Robert  Irvine  seconded,  and  said  the  depu- 
tation were  in  sympathy  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  directors.  He  would,  however,  like  more 
details  regarding  fhe  expenditure  of  the  £15,000. 

Mr  Burns,  in  reply,  said  they  had  taken  estimates 
from  the  architect,,  and  the  sums  stated  were  to 
coyer  everything.  The  inmates  at  West  Craig- 
millar  were  happier  than  thev  had  ever  been. 
Everything  would  be  done  to  keep  down   thi 

diture,   and  he  had  great  faith  about  securing 
the  necessary  money. 

Parish   Councillor    Williamson    gave   his   opinion 
that   the   cost   of     tho     alterations   at   Craigmillar 
would  not  come  to  £15.000,  and  he  was  quite 
in  saying  that  they  would   not  exceed  that  sum. 

e    motion    by    Mr    Anderson    was    ultimately 
withdrawn,  and  the  report  adopted. 

Councillor  Currie  moved  that  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington be  re-elected  president:  a. id  the  Marquis 
of  Linlithgow,  Sir  .Andrew  M 'Donald,  Major- 
General   Nepean    Smith,   and  Mr  George  McCrae, 


M-P-.    vice-presidents.     Lady    JSioel    seconded     and 
the  elections   were  agreed   to. 

Colonel  Cowan,  Mr  David  Dickson,  Mr  Thomas 
VVilson  and  Miss  Mair  were  re-elected  directors 
Lady  Ardwall  was  elected  in  room  of  the  late 
Mis»  flora  Stevenson. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  on  the  motion 
°f  Councillor   Laing,   brought   the   proceedings   to 

CHRISTMAS    PARTY    AT    ORAM  MILLAR    ASTLTTM 

The  directors  of  the  Blind  Asylum  and  School 
at  VfMMlar  last  night  gave  the  inmates  of  the 
instit^n  their  Christmas  party,  and  at  the  largo 
gathering,  which  included  about  300  invited  guests 

l«  J  hTa6  Burns  Presided.  Recognition- 
was  made  of  the  services  of  Mr  T.  D  Low  who 
has  been  for  thirty  years  on  the  staff  „  mulic 
master,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
^A'fV.fA0,  "tttitufon.    After   tea    an   operetta 

nun  ^o  lMa\Da-y  DreanV'  Was  Performed  by 
pupils    of    the    school,    some    forty    blind    children 

taking  part  ,n  the  production.  The  children  who 
earned  through  the  performance  in  a  very  credit 
able  manner,  were  able  to  move  about  freelv  not- 
withstanding their  defect,  and  the  singinTwhTch 
was  the  feature  of  the  entertainment  was  of  a 
very  high  standard,  considering  the  vear*  nf  *J,« 
performers.  The  principal  roles  were  v"ry  BUC 
cessfully  borne  by  MiS3  Bessie  Kinsman  as*' The 
May  Queen;/'  Miss  Annie  Milne  as  » The  Fairy 
Queen;''  Miss  Jenny  Guthrie  as  "  Puck  "  on 
whom  the  burden  of  vocal  work  devolved;'  wh,°e 
the  comic  element  was  splend.dlv  sustained  by 
Miss  Emma  Bannerman  and  Master  Tom  Christ? 

Mr°  WbrM°  S°toneh%rretta  K*T  the  S  of 
™  •  u  <r  t  e'  *he  BUPerintencent  aud  the 
music  by  Mr  Lees.  The  entertainment  was  of  a 
most  enjoyable  character,  and  the  cleverness  of 
anprec^T      ""**      »*«      ™      t&£hg 


EDINBURGH, 


SCOTSMAN,    WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER    27,    1905, 

!  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School.  Edinburgh.— 
A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  and  School  was  held  yesterday  afternoon 
at  58  Nicolson  Street,  Edinburgh — the  "Rev.  Thos. 
Burns  presiding.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  James 
Pringle,  Mr  Burns  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
directors,  and  in  returning  thanks  said  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  great  honour  that  he  should  have 
been  re-elected  once  more  to  occupy  that  position 
in  an  institution  with  such  a  history  and  with  such 
a  future  before  it.  Councillor  Laing  proposed  the 
re-electon  of  Mr  James  Pringle  and  Mr  David 
Dickson  as  vice-chairmen.  The  various  Committees 
were  readjusted,  and  conveners  appointed.  From 
the  minutes  of  the  Trade  Committee,  it  appeared 
that  the  manager  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Blind,  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  could  bo  done 
to  secure  the  better  and  more  general  employment 
of  the  blind,  and  that  he  had  attended  a  meeting 
in  London  by  authority  of  the  convener.  It  was 
agreed  to  pay  the  manager's  expenses  to  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee  ho  thought  it  necessary 
to  attend.  The  financial  report  showed  that  for  the 
month  of  November  the  eales  amounted  to  £1386, 
as  against  £1113  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year  and  that  the  aggregate  sales  from  1st 
October  1905  had  been  £2?52,  19s_  compared-  with 
£2287  for -the  same- period -of  1904* 


STINGS,    MICH.,    BAN N^ P. 

[IJf  FHKI  STATE 

\m  UNION 

TO  PROVIDE  A  TRAINING    SCHOOL 

F EMPLOYMENT  INSTITUTION 
OR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


THE  GOOD  WORK 


!< 


rs  DOING 


Loss  to  the  State  Through  the  Death 
of  Superintendent  J.  E.  St  John 
of  the  Industrial  School  " 

Lansing,  December  25.   190;"). 

Industrial  training  for  the  blind,  as 
described  in  a  letter  upon  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  last  week,  fits  them 
for  self-supporting  employment;  but 
they  manifestly  cannot  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  seeing,  on  favorable 
'Terms.  Some  special  opportunities  and 
facilities  are  needed  by  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  put  their  la- 
#bor  upon  the  market  with  assurance  of 
profitable  returns.  The  broom  shop 
at  the  school  is  a  profitable  enter- 
prise, but  that  is  a  training  school  and 
not  a  commercial  industry,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  them  in  J 
employment  there  after  graduation, 
without  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the 
school.  Ami,  besides  those,  there  is  a 
large  nurnber  ol  Mind  who  have 

not  been  in  the  sciiool.  and  would  not 
be  eligible  for  *ht:  M-hool.  but  who 
are  all  the  more  in  need  of  such  in- 
dustrial training  as  might  enable 
them  to  earn  their  living,  and,  what 
is  of  even  more  importance,  that  they 
might  as  human  beings  be  lifted  out 
of  the  crushing  desolation  of  blind 
helplessness.  To  meet  this  need  the 
legislature  in  1903  appropriated  seven- 
ty-five thousand  dollars  for  building 
and  equipment  of  an  institution  ;it 
Saginaw,  and  appropriated  ten  thous- 
and dollars  for  current  expenses  the 
first  year  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  second  year. 

The  Michigan  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  this  was  called,  but 
it  is  also  a  training  school  for  appren- 
tices, in  which  they  are  maintained  by 
the  state  while  learning  their  trades, 
and  are  employed  afterward  at  piece- 
work for  wages,  paying  their  board  as 
independent  citizens  from  their  own 
earnings.  It  is  thus  an  industrial 
home  and  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. Michigan  here  becomes  one  of 
the  first  states  in  the  union  to  make 
provision  for  the  adult  blind,  and  the 
enterprise  has  attracted  the  interested 
observation  of  our  sister  common- 
wealths. Last  August  there  was  as- 
sembled at  the  institution  the  iirst  con- 
vention of  workers  for  the  blind  ever 
moled  anywhere,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Illinois.  Wisconsin,    Missouri 

and  Nebraska,     I i«    represented    by 

their  foremost  men  in  that  work,  com- 


ing thus  to  inspect  this  new  enter- 
prise in  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
That  year  was  completed  on  the  22nd 
of  this  month,  and  this  is  thus  the 
youngest  of  our  state  institutions.  In 
that  year  they  have  had  seventy -five 
inmates,  several  of  whom  have  already 
gone  out  to  self-supporting  occupations 
through  the  start  that  the^  have  there 
received. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  P.  Ham- 
ilton, who  is  himself  a  blind  man  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Scbool  for 
the  Blind  at  Lansing,  and  later  of    the 
Michigan  University  delivered    an  ad- 
dress before  the  state  meeting  of  county 
agents  and  state  board    of    corrections 
and  charities,    at  Allegan,  less  than    a 
month  ago,    in    which    he    illustrated 
their  work  by  some  individual  cases  as 
no  statistics  could  do,     and    this    from 
an  institution^iess  than  a  year  old.     A 
man  who  had  lost  his  eyes  while  fore- 
man of  a  metal- working  shop    in    De- 
troit three  years  before  and  had  since 
been  sitting  at    Ijome    in  darkness  and 
despair,  came  to  them  in  February  and 
st:;id  1hre?   months.     In   that  tii  le    he 
learned     o    nne  a    typewriter,     and    to 
read    the    Jtiised    point  system  for    the 
blind,  and  then  went  out  as    salesman 
for  the  brooms  of  the    institution  ;  and 
with  a  boy    to   lead    him    among    the 
stores    and    shops    of    Detroit    he    has 
earned  from   five    to    fifteeu    dollars    a 
week,  and  is  full  of  courage  and  cheer. 
A  Lans;ng  man  fifty  years  old  went  to 
the  institution  at  its  'opening,    having 
never  earned  a  dollar.       Now  he    is    a 
broom  maker,   paying    his    board    and 
with  forty  dollars  in    the  bank,  as    he 
proudly    testifies.       James    Smith,    an 
adult  man  both  blind    and    deaf,    was 
taken    from    the    Wayne  county    poor- 
house,  and    has   been  taught  the   deaf 
and    dumb    manual     alphabet,      with 
which  by  feeling  he    holds    intelligent 
communication  and  receives    instruct- 
ion.     He  has  learned  to  use  the    type- 
writer,   and  to  sew    brooms    and    cane 
chairs.     Mr.    Hamiliton      made      this 
remarkable    statement    in  his    Allegan 
address,  and  he  is  no    doubt    prepared 
to  show  the  goods ;  but    we    must  pre- 
sume that  that  man  had  seen,  and  had 
known  how  to  read,    so    that    he    had 
knowledge  of  words  and  letters,  else  it 
would  be  a  case  so  much  more  marvel- 
ous than  Helen  Kellar'sas  his  age  was 
greater,  and  the  time  employed  shorter 
than  in  her  case.     Even    so    it    is  suf- 
ficently  wonderful,  and    significant    of 
the  service  this  institution  may  render 
to  the  people    of    the   state.       Another 
deaf  and   blind    man    has    come    from 
Port  Huron,  long  shut  away    from    all 
intelligent     communication    with    his 
kind,  and  James  Smith  has  taken    him 
in  charge  and  is  teaching  him  his  way 
about  the  building,  proud    and     happy 
in  his  accomplishments. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  such  a  work 
sua  this,  the  greatest  difficulty  encount- 
ered should  be  in  finding  the  people 
to.  be  benefitted  by  it.,  The  census 
gives  but  imperfect  information  of 
the  numbers  and  location  of  the  blind. 
The  best  statistics  have  shown  the 
general  proportion  to  be  one  blind  per- 
son to  each  thousand  people.  That 
would  give  about  twenty-five  hundred 
in  Michigan.  The  usual  percentage 
would  give    six    hundred    of    these    of 


working  age— from  twenty  to  fifty 
years— and  it  might  be  presumed  that 
over  half  of  that  number  could  be 
sound  of  health  and  capacity,  fitting 
them  to  receive  the  benefits  that  the 
state  offers  them  here.  But  they  are 
for  the  most  part  not  found. 

Many  of  the  blind  are  almost  shut 
away  from  public  information,  and 
when  a»large  proportion  of  the  seeing 
know  nothing  of  this  institution  the 
blind  must  be  in .  larger  degree  igno- 
rant of  it.  and  the  general  co-opera- 
tion of  the  press  is  needed  to  help 
them  and  the  institution  to  find  each 
other.  The  provision  is  for  all  adult 
blind  in  the  state  who  are  capable  of 
receiving  it  and  it  ought  to  be  avail- 
able to  them  all.  They  are  taught 
reading,  writing  and  typewriting, 
broom,  mattress  and  hammock  making 
and  chair  caning,  for  men :  and  sew- 
ing, knitting,  crocheting,  fancy  work, 
cooking  and  housekeeping,  for  women. 
The  tax  levy  on  that  account  this  year 
is  $9,250. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA 


P/ 


JAN  4*  1906 

Tie  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Trichinjr  Society  find  Free 
Circulating  Library   fo  :'tnd   will 

hold  its  annual  meetim  ning 

of    January     IS,      in     the      Withers 
Building:.    Judge    Ashman    will    pr< 
and    addresses    will    be    made    by    the 
Rev.  Leishton  Coleman.  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Bishop  of  Delaware,  ami 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.    Officers   will 

._  be   nominated   for  the  ensuing  year. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

Personal. 


Mr,  Harry  Ransom,  of  Moundsville, 
a  former  pupil  aud   steadfast    friend 
of  the  school,  made   his    old    school- 
mates a  visit    dufi'ng     the     holidays, 
lie  came  to  the  Institution  first  at  the 
age  of  i-leven,  jus.t  the  right    age    for 
(he  right  sort     oi"    boy     to     come    to 
school,  and  when  he    was    honorably 
discharged  six  years  ago,  he  had    the, 
age   and    the     equipment    to    begin 
work,  winch  he  did  at  once,  and    lias 
built  up  a  tjfood  business  in    his    own 
town     in    fair  competition  with  other 


musicians  as  a  teacher  of  music  ami 
tuner  of  instruments.  He  picked  up 
parts  of  the  work  of  tuning 
here,  and  with  a  natural  aptitude  and 
Pul  application,  he  has  become  a 
\  useful  man,  picking  up  a  com- 

fortable   living,    and  leading  a  wise 
and     useful  life.      The  visit  has  done 
us     good     in     many   ways.      It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  him  again.     All 
the     memories  of  him  were  pleasant, 
and  Ins  coming  revived  no  unpleasant 
thoughts     of     his  boyhood  .lays,      lie 
was  I'roni  his  earliest  connection  with 
the    school    an    example  that  we  are 
still  proud  to  point  to,  and  it  has  gone 
on.  widening-  till  now  he  brings  to  us 
from    the    great  world  outside,  some 
of  the  fresh,  new  thoughts  of  business 
and     methods   of  getting  a  start  ihat 
are  stirring  our  young  people  to  high 
purpose     and  more  through  devotion 
to     their    present  duties  with  a  view 
of  getting  out  of  their  school  days  as 
much     as    they     can.        His  visit  has 
afforded   him  opportunity  of  institut- 
ing comparisons  with  former    cor-di- 
tions,     which    he  has    done  without 
offense,    never    forgetting    how    pro- 
verbially   offensive  comparisons  art.. 
He     sees    in     a     clearer     light    that 
wonderful    transformation    that  has 
come    over    the  policies  of  the  Insti- 
tution in  the  last  eight'years,  largely 
iu     c  msequence     of  the  draft  on  the 
regularly    trained    teaching,  force  of 
the    State  to  supply  vacancies.     This 
change     has     filled  the  writer's  heart 
with  grateful  delight,  and  he' has  had 
a     wider     and    longer  opportunity  of 
witnessing  its    effects  than  Mr.  Ran- 
som.     We    have    gamed  vastly  more 
than    we    have    lost  in  so  doing.     He 
notes    a  few   defects    which  nothing; 
perhaps,    but    a    change    of  environ- 
ment   could    help.     The    mechanical 
education  of  the  pupils  is  less  varied 
and    complete  than  could  be  desired; 
but     in    music   and   the    intellectual 
departments,     there  is  only   occasin 
for  gratitude.     He  notes  the  crowded 
conditions,    and    hopes  with  us  for  a 
relief  that  the  Legislature  will  doubt 
less  soon  provide.     He  will  probably 
heard  from  through  these  columns 
or  other  wise  at  no  distant  days.     The 
:    wishes   of  all  go  with  him  to  his 
home  and  his  work. 

RECORD. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Friend*  of  the  IJlind  to  Gather. 

Rev.  Leighton  Coleman,  Bishop  of 
Delaware,  ynndeliver  an  address  at  the 
annual Jjaieacng  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home-'TeaAins  Society  and  Free  Cir- 
culating Library  for  the  Blind  to  be  b/ld 
in  the  Witherspoon  Building,  on  ihe 
evening  of  Thursday,  January  18.  The 
meeting  will  be  presided  over  by  Judge 
Ashman,  of  the  Orphans'  Court.  Annual 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
will  be  read  and  officers  will  be  nom- 
inated.  An  address  will  also  be  made 
by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  and  there 
be   a'  short    musical    program. 


HARTFORD     'CONN.)     TELEGRAM 


Friday,  Jan.  5,  1?<& 

iKlMttS  FOR  BLIND 

WANT  NEW  BUILDING 

APPOINT  K.  IL  BUTTERFIEDD  TO 
SOLICIT  FUNDS  FOR  THAT 
PURPOSE.  PRESEXT  QUAR- 
TERS SAID  TO  BE  INADEQUATE. 



P.  II.  Butterfield  of  New  Haven  was 
appointed  a  solicitor  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
at  a  special  meeting  held  at  the  C*irfoi 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Butterfield 
will  make  a  canvass  throughout  the 
State  in  behalf  of  the  building  fund, 
which  has  already  been  started  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  site  and  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  for  the  institute.  As 
the  institution  cares  for  the  children 
of  he-  State  it  was  deemed  best  to  have 
the  entire  commonwealth  represented  in 
the  contributions  for  the  school. 

The  only  other  matter  that  came  be* 
fore  the  trustees  was  the  report  of  the 
building  committee,  consising  of  Henry 
H.  White,  John  H.  Buck  of  this  city  and 
Richard  O.  Cheney  of  South  Manches- 
ter. This  committee  reported  they  had 
visited  several  sites  in  West  Hartford 
and  in  this  city.  One,  in  particular,  is 
located  on  Blue  Hills  avenue,  opposite 
the  Watkinson  Farm  school.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  had  no  recommendation 
to  make  and  will  continue  their  investi- 
gations. • 

The  present  quarters,  known  as  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  on  Asylum 
avenue,  are  inadequate;  the  buildings  are 
old  and  the  quarters  cramped. 

Dr.  G.  Pierrepont  Davis  of  this  city 
presided.  Former  Governor  Chamber- 
lain was  present  as  a  member  of  the 
trustees  as  well  as  Mrs.  Emily  Wells 
Fester,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind.  '< 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Butterfield  as 
a  solicitor  was  made  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  Secretary  Lotze  of  the  New 
Have  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    EXPRESS. 


Saturday,  Jan,  6,  1906. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Gorham 
Dames  was  held  with  Mrs.  Clark  H. 
Barker,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  arrangements,  for  the  illustrated 
lecture  and  demonstration  of  the  work 
of  the  bliad  which  will  take  place  on 
the  first  of  February,  on  Friday  after- 
noon, the  president,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Lowell, 
presiding.  In  the  absence  of  the  regu- 
lar secretary,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Chellis,  who 
is  ill,  Miss  Harriet  A.  Clarke  served 
as  secretary  pro  tern.  The  special 
order  of  the  day  was  the  reports  of  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Ryan  was  present 
and  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the 
Maine  Association  for  the  Blind  he  had 
much  to  say  that  was  of  interest.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mrs. 
Barker,  reported  that  the  replies  from 
the  various  pastors  who  had  been  ad- 
dressed in  regard  to  Miss  Keller's  visit 
and  who  had  been  asked  to  appoint 
committees  from  their  parishes  to 
serve  on  the  general  committee,  had 
been  prompt,  courteous  and  In  all  In- 
stances the  request  had  been  granted 
and  a  very  deep  interest  expressed  in 
the  movement.  Mr.  Ryan  has  Just 
returned  from  his  annual  trip  through 
the  State  where  he  sells  his  Farmer's 
almanacs  and  he  told  of  the  spreading 
interest  In  this  endeavor  to  start 
trades'  schools  here  in  a  practical  way, 
and  from  Bangor,  Watervllle  and  Lew- 


iston  have  come  earnest  requests  to 
Miss  Keller,  Mr.  Campbell  and 
Miss  LeBarrica  give  the  same  demon- 
tratlon  of  what  the  blind  can  accom- 
plish with  proper  training,  promising 
that  all  the  financial  and  possible  shall 
be  given  the  association  for  the  cause 
after  the  expenses  are  paid.  It  was 
voted  that  a  general  committee  meet- 
ing should  be  held  on  Monday  after- 
noon, Jan.  15,  at  3  o'clock,  at  77 
Carleton  street.  This  will  include  all 
the  members  appointed  from  the 
churches  and  the  president  of  each 
club  in  the  W.  L.  U.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  purposes  of  Miss  Keller's  visit 
will  be  fully  explained  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  can  then  wo-wc 
intelligently  for  this  cause.  After  the 
matter  has  been  fully  explained,  there 
will  be  a  social  hour  and  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  members 
of  the  union  and  the  various  workers 
in  good  causes  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted. 

WORCESTER    (MASS.)    GAZETTE 


Saturday,  Jan.  6,  1906, 

There  was  a  monthly  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Memorial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  in  Dr  John  C. 
Berry's  office  on  Highland  street,  yes- 
terday. The  salesroom  for  the  blind 
started  by  the  Twentieth  Century  club 
and  in  charge  of  Mrs  J.  B.  Stone  and 
Miss  Miriam  F,  Witherspoon  has  been 
given  over  to  the  board.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  home,  corner  of 
Main  and  Benefit  street,  the  first  Fri- 
day of  the  month.  George  F.  Brooks 
resigned  as  one  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors. 


8T2L 


NEW  HAYEN,  CONN., 


SATTJKDAY     -J 


6,  V^o6 


STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 


ANNUAL  REPORT FRESENTED  TO 
THE  GOVERNOR. 


Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Ninety- 
nine  Institutions  With  Which  the 
Board  Has  to  Deal  in  Addition  to 
Almshouses — Almost  All  of  Those 
"Visited  Give  Evidence  of  Efficient 
Management,  Good  Order  and  Com- 
fort. 

The  annual  report  of  the  state  board 
of  charities  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  has 
just  been  presented  to  the  governor. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  board 
in  years  when  there  is  no  session  of 
the  legislature,  the  report  is  presented 
in  typewritten  form  and  will  be  print- 
ed with  the  report  of  next  year  for 
presentation  to  the  general  assembly  of 
1907., 

The  report  reviews  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  ninety-nine  institutions 
with  which  the  board  has  to  deal,  in 
addition  to  the  almshouses  or  other  pro- 
vision made  for  the  care  of  the  poor  in 
the  168  towns  and  cities  of  the  state, 
and  a  brief  summary  is  giviin  of  the 
legislation  of  1905  in  the  department  of 
charities  and  correction.  Almost  all  of 
the  institutions  visited,  it  is  said,  give 
evidence  of  efficient  management,  good 
order  and  comfort,  but  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  are  made  in 
certain  instances. 

The  expense  to  the  state  for  the 
maintenance  and  supervision  of  the  in- 
stitutions mentioned  is  shown  to  be 
$771,972,  as  compared  with  $723,152  de- 
voted to  similar  purposes  in  1904.  The 
chief  increases  noticed  are  said  to  be 
due  to  the  increased  number  of  in- 
mates cared  for  in  certain  institutions 
and  to  the  addition  to  the  list  of  state 


(4)  and  state-aided  institutions  of  the  Nor-  I 
Wich  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  the 
Middlesex  hospital  in  Middletown.  The  | 
amount  expended  by  the  state  for  build-  | 
ingrs,  etc,  was  $164,947  (as  compared 
with  ?207,494  so  expended  in  1904),  of 
which  the  largest  part  was  devoted  to 
the  Norwich  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  a  new  general  hospital  in  the  town 
of  Greenwich. 

The  total  expense  for  maintenance 
and  buildings— ?936,919— is  the  largest 
recorded  for  the  iast  thirteen  years,  but 
it  is  beli~vtd  that,  as  a  whole,  the  ap- 
propriations are  well  administered  and 
that  an  annual  increase  in  this  direc- 
tion is  almost  inevitable  if  the  state  is 
to  keep  pace  with  other  progressive 
commonwealths. 

The  American  school  at  Hartford  for 
the  deaf  is  praised  for  its  successful 
work  in  all  departments,  but  it  is  urged 
tha  tthe  ancient  main  building  of  the 
school  should  be  replaced  by  a  group 
of  modern  structures-  At  .the  oral 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Mystic  it  is  said 
that  painstaking  work  is. done  in  ithe  in- 
struction of  the  children  by  the  oral 
methods  of  articulation  and  lip-reading, 
b  utthat  the  same  advantages  cannot 
be  obtained  in  industrial  .training  and* 
other  lines  that  are  offered  by  the  larg- 
er, endowed  schools. 

A  review  is  given  of  the  successful 
effort  in  the  last  legislature  of  the  Con- 
necticut institute  Tor  the  blind  to  rid 
itself  from  visits  by  the  tlfate  board 
of  charities,  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  that 
'the  right  to  visit,  inspect  and  report 
upon  rtfte  institute  shall  be  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  no  member  of  .the  board  of 
education  of  the  blind  shall  be  officially 
connected  with  the  institute,  a  point 
that  had  long  .been  urged  by  the  board 
of  charities. 

During  the  year  regular  meetings  of 
the  state  board  have  been  held  month- 
ly at  the  office  of  the  capitol.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  required  quarterly  visits  to 
state  institutions,  other  visits  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  and  the 
board  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  work  of  the  institutions  that  it  su- 
pervises. The  report  is  signed  by  the 
members  and  secretary  of  the  board  as 
follows:  President,  H.  H.  Bridgman, 
Norfolk;  Rebekah  G.  Bacon,  New  Ha- 
ven; Mrs-  M.  H.  C.  Mitchell,  Norwich; 
Edwin  A.  Down,  M-  D.,  Hartford; 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  M.  D.,  Hartford;  and 
Charles  P.  Kellogg,  secretary,  Water- 
bhiry. 

NEW    HAVEN    CCONN.)    LEADER 
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Sunday,-  Jan    7..   1906. 

NAME  MR.  BUTTERFIELD 


He  Will  Solicit  Funds  for  the  Institute 
for   Blind. 


Dr.  G.  Pierpont  Davis  presided  at 
the  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Hartford. 

P.  H.  Butterfield,  of  this  city,  was 
appointed  solicitor  to  collect  funds  for 
the  new  school  building  for  blind  chil- 
dren which  the  trustees  intend  to  erect, 
the  present  quarters  on  Asylum 
nue  being  too  small.  Mr.  Butterfield 
has  had  considerable  success  in  col- 
lecting funds  for  the  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital In  Wallingford  and  he  came  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  highly  recommended.  He  has 
been  filling  the  position  of  solicitor 
temporarily.  The  committee  on  .site  of 
new  building  reported  that  they  had 
examined  a  number  of  sites,  but  they 
tie   no  definite  recommend  a  tioiv^ 


BLIND  MANY  YEARS, 
IS  CITY  SOLICITOR. 


0} 


New  Bedford's  Mayor  in  Overalls  Appoints 
-     Sightless  William  B.  Perry  and 

Council  Confirms. 


Special  to  The  Telejrram  | 

I  NEW      BEDFORD,      Jan.      6.— Although 
sightless    since    he    wast  7    years    of    age,  | 
William  B.  Perry,  the  blind  lawyer  of  the  | 
Whaling   city,    is   now   legal   advisor  of  $t  '< 
municipality    of    nearly    four    score    thou-  | 
sand    inhabitants.     Handicapped     by     the ! 
loss  of  sight  and  unaided  by  political  pull, 
Mr.  Perry's  ability  alone  has  won  for  him 
the  office  of  city  solicitor  of  New  Bedford. 
The    results     of    the    recent     municipal 
election  have  been  spectacular  in  the  ex- 
treme. "  The    puritanic    civic    righteousness 
that  permeated  the  city  during,  the  years 
when    whaling    ships    owned    by    Quakers 
and    manned    by    the    descendants    of    the 
Plymouth  pilgrims  covered  the  seven  seas, 
had  been  followed  by  a  protracted  period 
of  civic  dishonor.    Whale  fishing  had  giv- 
en way  to 

Textile  Manufacturing 

Industries,    and    the    descendants    of    the 

Quakers  and  Pilgrims  were  superseded  in 

numbers  by  a  large  population  of  foreign- 
born  mill  operatives. 

During  the  reactionary  period  this  staid 
old  Quaker  town  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  notoriously  Wide-open  cities  or 
the  union. 

Gambling  joints  and  brothels  flourishes. 
crime  went  unpunished  and  those  who 
were  bound  by  oath  to  enforce  the  law . 
winked  at  the  violations  and  allowed  af- 
fairs to  proceed  unhampered. 

The  shame  of  the  city  was  published 
broadcast  and  not  until  the  past  fall 
were  the  citizens  wrought  up  to  tho 
pitch  to  overthrow  the  administration 
that  had  held  uninterrupted  sway  for  15 
years  and  elect  for  mayor  on  non-parti- 
san lines,  a  man  in  overalls,  Thomas 
Thompson,  a  stonecutter,  and  the  can- 
didate of  the  good  government  element. 
:  It  was  expected  by  all  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's supporters  that  the  office  of  city 
solicitor  would  bfc  given  as  a  reward  to 
some  attorney  who 

Had  "Worked  Assiduously 

in  the  candidate's  behalf.  Mayor  Thomp- 
son, however,  surprised  the  public  by 
sending  to  the  city  council  the  nomina- 
tion for  city  solicitor  of  William  B.  Per- 
ry, arid  the  council  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation  by  a   substantial   majority   vote. 

Mr.  Perry  was  born  in  this  city  in  1868.  ; 
When  seven   years  old   he  lost   his  sight,  I 
as   the  result  of  the  explosion  of  a   can-' 
non  cracker  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Later 
accidents    resulted    in    detriment    to    his 
vision,  until  he  became  totally  blind.  His 
parents  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to   the 
Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  In  Boston. 
and  upon  his  graduation  lie  was  the  val- 
edictorian   of    his    class.    He    returned    to 
the  institute  as  a  teacher. 

Although  ho  had  passed  the  entranee 
examinations  to  Harvard, young  Perrv  de- 
cided to  accept  the  ofTer  of  the  institute, 
and  he  taught  for  a  year,  employing  his 
afternoons  In  study. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  he  entered  Amherst 
collage  and  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1892.  While  In  college  he  led  his  class,  fre- 
quently 

Securing  an   Average 

of  100  per  cent. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  blind  can 
teach  and  thus  aid  the  graduates  of  blind 
institutions,  he  filled  for  two  vears  the 
position  o?  tutor  in  the  family'  of  State 
senator  Queenie  of  Connecticut,  obtaining 
the  position  through  an  educational  bu- 
reau. Sever.-il  candidates  from  other  Insti- 
tution had  applied  for  the  position  three 
of  his  own  classmates  preceding  liim  on 
the  day  of  application.     When   Perry  re- 


— 
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marked  upon  his  own  mnrmity,  Senator 
Queenie  replied:  "I  prefer  ability  to  eye- 
eight." 

Throughout  his  two  years  as  a  tutor, 
Perry  was  devoting  his  spare  time,  in 
preparation  for  the  Harvard  law  school. 
At  the  end  of  the  tutorship.  Senator 
Queenie  made  it  possible  for  the  blind 
youth  to  take  a  law  course  at  Harvaiu. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  course  at  Har- 
vard law  school  ordinarily  takes  two 
years,  and  despite  Ms  infirmity,  Perry 
completed  the  exacting  course  in  three 
vears,  graduating  with  the  "magna  cum 
iaude,"  cne  of  the  highest  honors. 

In  his  bar  examination  in  1897.  Perry  was 
not  quite  at  his  best.  Thinking  that  the 
examination  was  to  be  oral,  he  did  not 
bring  the  typewriter,  and  so 

Had  to  Dictate 

to  a  vounger  brother  not  "up"  in  legal 
technicalities.  But  despite  this  handicap, 
Perry  passed  the  best  examination  of  tha 
several  hundred  aspirants. 

Mr.  Perry  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
this  city  in  tha  fall  of  1897,  and  has  fol- 
lOAved  the  profession  ever  since,  making 
a  specialty  of  financial  and  corporation 
matters.  *ln  addition  to  building  up  a 
large  practice,  he  has  served  four  years 
as  a  member  of  the  common  council. 

There^is  one  episode  in  Mr.  Perry's  ca- 
reer which  deserves  to  bo  quoted  because 
of  the  light  it  sheds  on  his  character  and 
his  achievements.  It  shows  on  •  his  part 
an  early  determination  to  take  his  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  along  with 
other  men.  despite  the  handicap  under 
which  he  labors. 

The  legislative  committee  on  education 
in  1901  was  giving  a  hearing  on  a  bill 
to  remove  the  age  limit  on  persons  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Perry  was 
cne  of 

Those   Who   Spoke 

on  the  measure.  "Shut  your  eyes."  he 
told  the  committee,  "and  you  will  find 
that  you  enjoy  your  dinner,  or  the  thea- 
ter, or  a  great  many  other  things  just 
as  much  as  you  would  If  they  were  open. 
That  is  the  way  with  the  blind  man.  I 
should  like  to  have  my  sight  back;  every 
blind  man  would;  but  in  spite  of  my  blind- 
ness I  want  to  be  as  useful  a  man  as 
I  can." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Perry  broke  down. 
The  incident  was  so  affecting  that  tears 
came  into  the  eyes  of  his  auditors.  He 
later  apologized  for  his  weakness,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unusual  for  him  to 
be  in  a  place  with  so  many  of.  his  own 
class.  He.  then  went  on  to  sketch  his 
career,  and  told  the  committee  that  the 
problem  for  the  blind  man  simply  was 
to  find  out  what  he  could  do,  and  then 
go  ahead  and  carry  out  the  idea. 

In  Mr.  Perry's  case  the  mastery  of  the 
law  was  the  task  to  which  he  set  him- 
self, and  how  well  he  has  accomplished 
h.is  task  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  ha 
's  the  choice  of  the  city  council  for  the 
Bosition  of  city  solicitor  at  a  period  when 
the  duties  of  that  official  are  certain  to 
■ie  especially  trying  and  onerous. 
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THE  GLOBE,    HARTFORD    CONN.,  &JNOA 


Alonzo  Vining,  the 


IT  H  HE  WHITES 
OF 


Blind  Rhymester. 
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Alonzo  Vining  in  Do*  i   of 
Life  is  Trying  to  Sup- 
port Himself. 

His  Daily  Companions  Arc  a  Pet 

Pen  and  a  Domestic 

Sparrow. 


iuTi 


Wrote  Verses  When  As  a  Boy  He  Roamed 

Through  (he  Fields  Around 

Simsbury. 


Surrounded  by  three  oats,  a  pet  lien 
and  '•  tame  domestic  sparrow  and  a 
vs-ire  almost  as  old  as  himself,  Alonzo  U. 
Yimng,  aged  88  years,  is  spending  tne 
evening  ot  his  lite  in  a  little  back  room 
on  the  corner  ot  Market  and  Talcott 
streets  planning  desperately  how  he  oan 
Keep  the  wolf  from  his  door  during  the 
short  time  he  is  to  abide  nere. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  is! 
blind,  the  task  would  not  be  so  hard,  j 
tor  he  used  to,  make  corn  bulls  and    can- 


dies,  which  brought  in  enough  to  buy 
bread,  but  since  his  eyesight  left  him 
ne  is  utterly  nelpless.  Kind  friends 
who  know  hie  plight  lend  a  helping 
hand  now  and  then,  so  that  the  roof  Is 
still  up  and  the  aged  couple  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  oompany  of  the  hen 
which  shares  their  quarters  with  them, 
while  the  cats  and  the  sparrow  are  per 
haps  the  happiest  of  their  race  in  the 
world. 

Alonzo  Vining  came  to  Hartford  from 
Simsbury  60  years  ago  and  he  worked 
here  and  there,  always  being  frugal  and 
thrifty.  What  little  he  had  laid  away 
tor  the  "rainy  day"  which  is  now  here 
was  spent  tor  medical  care,  tor  the  old 
man,  previous  to    losing    ms   eyesight, 

]was  coniinad  to  his  bed    for    six    wearj 
months.     Now  his  wite  ot  82    goes 
doing  ohores.     She  can't  do  very    mi 
and  while  she  is  away  Alonzo  takes  cart 
of  the  ben,  the  sparrow  and  the  oats. 

Mr.  Vining's  chiet  ambition  now  ii 
to  have  printed  a  little  book  ot  poerui 
which  he  has  written,  believing  that 
the  inoome  from  the  sale  ot  it  will  20  f 
long  ways  toward  making  his  wiU 
comfortable  when  he  is  "called,  home." 
as  he  puts  it.  As  a  rhymer  tne  old  mac 
is  deoidealy  talented.  His  verses  are 
overilowing  with  nature  touches;  they 
are  educating  and  so  simple  and  in- 
structive in  construction  as  to  make  ad- 
mirable reading  lor  children.  Here  are 
the  verses  of  a  poem  dedicated  to  the 
sparrow  whioh  snares  his  home: 

The  little  sparrow  is  in  need, 
Tne  snow  has  covered  up  his  feed, 
And  wnen  he  flies  around  your  homes, 
Please    feed    to    him    some    bread      or 
crurabs. 


It  should  much  pleasure  to  you  give 
To  help  the  little  birds  to  live, 
For  Christian  duty  altho    small 
May  be  lost  in  the  sparrow's  fall. 

Those  little  birds  that  with  us  stay 
While  the  cold  winters  pass  away, 
We'll  feed  tnem  from  our  gathered  store 
And   make    them    welcome    round    out- 
door. 

Mr.  Vining  has  written  a  long  poem 
on  "The  Garden  ot  Kden, "  which  is  ad- 
mirable in  many  wave,  Sitting  on  the 
edge  ot  his  cot,  bis  poor  blind  eyes 
swimming  in  tears  he  tells  ot  the  days 
when  a  boy  he  ro:tmed  tne  fields  and 
made  up  verses.  These  he  has  sacredly 
preserved  and  he  has  for  years  adhered 
to  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  in- 
terest some  one  who  would  help  him  to 
get  his  book  ot  rhymes  a  reality. 

"I  feel  in  the  oose  of  lite,  "  he  said 
to  the  Globe  reporter,  "bnt  God  has  not 
sent  my  Denetaotor  yet.     He  knows  besl 

,  what  to  do  and  so  I  will  not  complain.  " 
The  hen  whicn  is  now  the  pec  ot  the 
little  family  is  tour  year  old.  One 
morning  Mrs.  Vining,  who  loves  all 
animals,  while  looking  out  ot  her  kitch- 
en window,  saw  a  cat  with  something 
in  its  mouth.  Thinsing  it  was  a  nird 
she  went  to  its  rescue  and  found  a  poor 
miserable  little  ohicken.  She  toos  it 
into  the  house,  put  it  into  the  bird  cage 
and  coaxed  it  along.  Now  it  is  a  full- 
fledged  hen  and  has  rewarded  its  pre- 
server by  presenting  her  with  300  eggs 
since  it  has  gone  to  work,  it  spends  a 
good  deal  ot  its  time  outdoors,  but  at 
night  always  peoks  on  the  back  window 
for  admission  and  goes    to    its    nest    ot 

1  straw  in  the  corner. 

The  sparrow  was  also  saved  from  dis- 
aster in  its  babv  days,  and  althougn  it 
is  claimed  that  such  birds  will  not  live 
in  captivity  this  one  lias  capsized  the 
theory  regarding  its  race. 

BOSTON,     MAS3-.     MORNING     HERALD 


_  Sunday.  Jan.  7,  1905. 

-he "Twentieth  Century  Club,  wnicn  is- 
the  mover  in  the  attempt  to  improve  the 
public  taste, ,  is  only  two  years  old.  It 
consists  of  about  100  men  and  women, 
and  was  formed  through  the  efforts 
chiefly  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garvey  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Weatherly,  the  pastor  of  the 
South  Unitarian  Church.  Mr.  Garver 
ha»  been  its  president  since  its  organi- 
zation. Its  motto  is  "to  promote  a  finer 
public  and  a  better  social  life."  It  was 
founded  along  the  lines  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  of  Boston,  of  "which  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  of  Jamaica  Plain 
is  president.  It  has  no  clubhouse  or 
clubrooms,  but  has  monthly  meetings 
at  which  a  dinner  is  followed  by  the 
reading  of  papers   and  discussion. 

Among  the  matters  taken  up  by  the 
club  have  been  the  subject  of  a  much 
needed  addition  to  the  isolation  hos- 
pital and  the  care  of  the  adult  blind 
The  board  of  health  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  former  proposition,  and  the 
mayor  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
C1ty  council  to  it  in  his  inaugural. 

The  club  last  year,  through  a  sub- 
committee, took  a  census  of  the  adult 
blind  In  the  city,  with  a  view  to  making 
their  condition  more  tolerable,  and  as  a 
result  there  has  recently  been  formed 
the  Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind,  a 
-.corporation,  of  which.  Dr.  John  C.  Berry 
is  president  and  Judge  William  T. 
Forbes  of  the  probate  court  clerk  The 
purpose  of  this  organization,  as  set 
forth  in  its  paperaW  incorporation  filed 
last  August  is  f'irpviding  a  home  or 
homes  for  the  bllfaf or  promoting  their 
general  welfare." 

?^%  are  m  tb/sfate  a  large  number 
-  blind. Persons  of  adult  age,  cared  for 
in  public  charitable  institutions,  who 
need  a  home  where  they  can  have  pleas- 
ant surroundings,  work  at  such  trades 
as  they  are  capable  of,  and  have  their 
supplies  purchased  and  products  dis- 
posed of  in  the  most  economical,  way. 
i"u BoJ?ton  alone  there  are  said  to  be 
I  tuny  100  of  this  class  now  supported  in 
j  whole  or  in  part  by  the  poor  depart- 
ment Many  of  them  are  persons  of  ed- 
ucation and  refinement,  not  of  the  ordi- 
nary pauper  class,  and  who,  were  it  not 
for  their  infirmity,  would  not  be  public 
?naIf,1s-  f A  Sfeat  deai  0f  care  is  taken 
to  educa^   blind   children,    but  little  re- 

^r?iIrSVbh1    Y.  Seems    to    be   felt   for   them 
<pt      n'  '    become  adults 

tor«eofe^ttan'  of„tne  board  of  dlrec- 
,n!t?I  thf-  n  w.Home  for  the  Blind, 
ti  \fll  active  spirit  in  its  management. 
l„lIrS-.  Map- ,  Howard  Fowler  whose 
•husband I  is  blind.     The  home  is  located 

I'nA RCnb0Uflldl,!f   at    the    corner  of   Main 
and  Benefit  streets,  owned   by  the  Chil- 

"ve«r«f  iTriena   Societ^     and     for     many 
years    known    as    the    Orphans'    Home. 


**       } 
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<.  ^     t"  "^    m!lt*necessu>'  of   so   Jar&e  an   estaollsn- 

*  th  as    the    fociety    used    to    maintain 

tnere   has   cased    to    exist.     Babies   are 

PParcntly  in  demand  and  the  directors 

nave     no     difficulty     in     getting     their 

cnarges    into    private    homes,    whieh    is 

»    altogether    much    more    satisfactory 

opposition   of   them   than   herding  them 

together      in      a      home.        Consequently 

tnere  has   come   to    be  vacant   rooms   in 

tne  Orphans'  Ho   le.  and  by  an  arrange- 

Pient  recently  made  six  of  these  rooms 

Were  turned  over  ro  the  Memorial  Home 

£or  the  Blind  free  of  expense  except  for 

I  -heating  and  janitor  service. 

•  There  are  already  three  inmates  of 
the  new  home,  and  more  will  be  ac- 
commodated     as     soon     as     funds 


soon  as  funds  are 
So  far  the  money  for  the 
support  of  the  institution  has  been 
raised  by  solicitation  by  Mrs.  Fowler. 
Some  of  the  directors  of  the  society  are 
.-to  see  Mayor  Fitzgerald  of  Boston  to 
see  if  they  can  interest  him  in  the 
work  for  the  blind,  so  that,  if  possible, 
some  portion  of  the  $2,000,000  Brigham 
bequest  for  insurables  could  be  applied 
in  this  direction.  This  bequest  is 
especially  lor  the  people  of  Boston,  but 
the  Worcester  home  is  at  present  car- 
ing for  one  Boston  woman,  wnich  may 
give  it  a  claim  upon  a  share  of  such 
portion  of  the  fund  as  may  be  devoted 
to  the  care  of  the  blind. 


SUN 
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BLIND  ATHLETES  TO  COMPETE, 

NOVEL     CONTEST     PROPOSED    IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Methods  of  Teaching  the  Sightless  Inmates 
of  a  School  for  the  Blind  How  to  Run 
and  Jump — Records  They  Have  Made 
—Some    of    Their    Gymnastic    Feats. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  6.— Athletic  con- 
tests without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
sport  will  take  place  in  this  city  in  the  early 
spring.  Amateurs  now  attending  a  special- 
ized school  at  Overbrook  will  be  the  chief 
participants.  Not  one  of  the  world's  cham- 
pions could  hope  to  finish  one,  two,  three 
on  the  track  at  Overbrook  handicapped 
as  the  boys  are  who  will  run  upon  it  in  the 
coming  tournament. 

The  athletes  at  Overbrook  are  blind- 
totally  and  forever  blind. 

The  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind- 
that  is  the  name  of  the  specialized  school- 
have  minimized  the  handicap  of  blindness 
to  a  degree  that  almost  justifies  the  as- 
sertion that  the  pupils  who  study  there 
are  not  conscious  of  their  lost  sense  when 
within  the  walls.  In  this  school  the  blind 
are  always  closely  watched  and  carefully 
studied.  They  are  not  pitied,  for  the  reason 
that  they  neither  want  nor  welcome  pity. 

Athletics  are  there  considered  to  be  as 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  blind  as 
to  the  general  health  of  seeing  people. 
Within  familiar  grounds  it  is  found  that 
a  blind  boy  will  run  about  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  a  boy  who  can  see. 

It  is  asserted  upon  the  authority  of 
Edward  E.  Allen,  well  known  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  the  blind,  that  when  a  blind  boy 
runs  at  full  speed  without  a  handhold  or 
guide  of  any  kind  he  is  doing  the  most 
daring  feat  that  a  blind  person  is  capable  of. 
Helen  Keller  easily  eclipsed  many  girls  in 
menfel  work,  but  she  has  yet  to  run  her 
first  yard. 

Whea  a  blind  boy  has  measured  with 
his  hands,  or  by  paces,  or  by  his  sense  of 
sound,  the  distance  he  must  jump  to  clear 
an  obstacle  he  can  accomrlish  the  task 
almost  as  well  as  if  he  had  perfect  eyesight. 
When  the  blind  know  their  surroundings 
perfectly  they  act  with  absolute  certainty. 
I- or  example,  in  a  recent  competition  be- 
tween blind  athletes  the  following  records 
were  ma.de: 

'  broad  jump 7  feet  fl  inches 

Standinic  I'lCh  Jump 8  fret  7  inches 

hI  Jump ;  8  Inches 

Wing  hltfn  Jump 4  feet  0  Indies 

(ii  pounds 37  feet  8  Inches 

83 

.all  kick  (punt) 8J  yards  l  foot 

>ne  li'ii  lred  yard   \i»h 12  becouds  Hat 

.'flirty -live  yard  d     n 4  seoonds  Mat 


A  boy  born  blind  has  no  conception  of  ' 
liseance  as  revealed  by  sight,  no  notion  of 
dcitude  and  none  of  speed  as  compared 
o  mere  locomotion.  He  cannot  compre- 
lend  the  act  of  jumping  by  mere  word 
description  of  the  term.  There  is  more 
,han  a  word  teacher's  art  in  getting  a  blind 
pupil  to  essay  a  jump. 

Confidence  is  the  keynote  to  the  perform- 
ance. Taking  a  boy  who  has  never  seen  a 
person  jump,  and  who  has  never  stepped 
beyond  a  familiar  circle,  Prof.  Lindblad, 
the  physical  instructor,  will  have  him 
measure  with  his  own  hands  the  height  of 
a  seep,  for  example.  Then  the  boy  will  be 
told  to  step  from  one  step  to  another. 

Thus  the  distance  from  the  second  step 
to  the  ground  level  is  fixed  in  the  mind  of 
the  blind  boy,  and  he  is  told  to  seep  off 
from  the  second  step  to  the  ground.  This 
stretch  step  accomplished  successfully— a 
matter  of  some  daring  with  the  blind— the 
hoy  is  induced  to  illustrate  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  jump. 

Having  acquired  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  distance  to  be  jumped  and  realizing 
that  no  great  harm  can  come  from  a  fall, 
the  student  springs  from  the  step  to  the 
ground,  and  finally  lands  on  his  feet.  With 
his  hands  the  boy  again  measures  the  dis- 
tance jumped,  and  thus  in  time  he  gets  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  height  and  dis- 
tance, which  with  time  form  the  basis  for 
all  acrobatic  performances. 

On  the  flying  trapeze  blind  boys  will  do 
seemingly  wonderful  stunts;  but  Prof. 
Lindblad  insists  that  the  only  really  re- 
markable thing  they  do  is  to  locate  the 
flying  rings  or  bars  without  aid  from  the 
seeing  and  to  leap  to  and  from  them. 

How  a  blind  boy  can  locate  a  flying  trapeze 
is  at  first  hard  to  understand.  It  is  easy, 
in  fact. 

First  he  measures,  by  pacing,  the  distance 
from  the  trapeze  to  some  stationary  object. 
Then  from  the  two  sides  of  the  gymnasium 
he  steps  off  the  distance  again  and  thus 
finally  establishes  in  his  mind  the  two  car- 
dinal points  nearest  to  the  trapeze. 

In  running  from  any  point  in  the  gym- 
nasium to  the  flying  rings  the  boy  will 
cleverly  take  his  cues,  by  touch,  from  the 
two  stationary  objects  he  has  fixed  in  his 
mind  as  landmarks  relating  exclusively, 
to  the  flying  rings  and  then,  without  a 
second's  hesitation,  he  will  leap  into  the 
air  and  almost  invariably  catch  one,  if  not  j 
both,  of  the  rings. 

Having  once  been  taught  how  to   jump  ' 
it  was  for  a  time  found  impossible  to  make 
the  blind  understand  when  to  jump.     All 
schemes  of  audible  counting  proved  too 
slow  or  otherwise  objectionable. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  time  a  jump 
just  as  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  regulate 
the  distance  to  be  jumped.  No  soheme  of 
touch-and-go  would  do.  A  score  of  ex- 
pedients were  tried  and  all  failed,  until 
one  day  Prof.  Lindblad  saw  a  youngster 
swinging  a  tin  can  around  a  circle  with 
a  string. 

The  rattle  and  bang  of  the  can  on  the 
pavement  furnished  the  key  to  the  jump 

Eroblem.  Returning  to  the  school  Prof, 
indblad  took  a  heavy  block  of  wood  and 
tacked  a  strip  of  emory  paper  to  it,  so  that 
as  the  block  was  whirled  around  on  the 
floor  at  the  end  of  a  rope  it  would  make 
a  loud  rasping  sound.  A  dozen  agile  boys 
were  ranged  in  a  circle  in  the  centre  of 
the  gymnasium,  and  it  was  explained  to 
them  that  the  boy  who  failed  to  jump  on 
time  would  get  a  crack  on  the  toes  with  the 
block  as  it  circled  directly  on  a  line  with 
their  feet. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  great  pain  at- 
tached to  this  penalty,  but  the  boy  thus 
hit  would  be  put  out  of  the  game,  which 
exclusion  was,  of  course,  a  serious  matter 
to  the  ambitious  athlete.  Standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  boya,Prof.  Lindblad 
swung  the  sanded  block  round  and  round 
in  an  ever  enlarging  circle,  until  finally  it 
was  exactly  as  wide  in  circumference  as 
the  circle  of  boys,  so  that  each  boy  could 
hear  it  whizzing  as  it  neared  him,  and  the 
delicately  trained  ears  taught  them  to  time 
its  arrival  at  their  stations  to  a  fraction  of 
a  second. 

After  a  month  of  this  training  Prof. 
Lindblad  might  swing  the  block  for  an  hour 
and  not  catch  a  boy  napping.  The  timing 
of  a  jump  had  been  solved  for  the  blind, 
thanks  to  the  small  boy  with  a  can. 


QUINCY    (MASS.)    LEDGER 


Tuesday.  Jan-  9,  1906. 
John  and  Mary  McCay,  both  blind, 
who  are  now  making  their  home  on 
Washington  street,  Quincy,  are  to  give 
their  vocal  and  instrumental  entertain- 
ment in  Hancock  ^ball  next  Monday 
evening.  Both  have  been  blind  since 
infancy  and  the  entertainment  which 
they  give  is  pronounced  as  most  won- 
derful. Whenever  they  have  given  it 
they  have  met  with  great  success  and 
it  has  been  praised  as  a  delightful 
evening  of  music. 

SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.)    NEWS 


Wednesday.  Jarti  10.  1906. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  DAY 

Women's  Club  Discusses  Forestry 
and  Other  Topics.-v#  I 

The   fortnightly     meeting     of 

Women's  Club  was  held  this  morning 
and  the  members  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  the  general  subject  of  "Social 
Science."     Mrs.  William  W.     Warren 
acted   as   chairman  of  the   day.     The 
first  hour  was  given  up  to  the  discus- 
sion   of    "Forestry."    and    under    this 
head    Mrs.    Newton    Morgan    gave    a 
paper  on    '-Forestry     at     Home     and 
Abroad."'  and  Miss  Sarah  Birnie  read 
extracts  from  a  paper  written  by  State 
Forester  Griffith  of  Wisconsin.     A  dis- 
cussion followed,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  cutting  down  of  trees  for 
Christmas,  which  depleted  the  forests 
bythousands  of  trees  of  eight  or  nine 
years'  growth     each     season,.     There 
was  also  some  discussion  of  the  brown 
tail  aud  gypsy  moth,  its  ravages  and 
the  methods  being  used  to  exterminate 
it. 

During  the  .second  hour  "Philan- 
Ihropy"  was  the  subordinate  subject. 
Here  Mrs.  William  H.  Chapin  spoke 
of  the  "Condition  of  the  Adult  B4+»*- 
and  What  Is  Being  Done  for  Them." 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Williams  gave  a  re- 
port of  the  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, which  was  held  last  Summer  at 
Portland,  Or.  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bar- 
jows  told  of  the  care  of  aged  people 
as^toe»tuiih.-aewr;»  HI  "Me^fir"-  .-^j 

HARTFORD    (CONN.)    COURANT 


Wednesday,-  Jan:  10,  1906, 

Work    for    Blind    Described. 

The  work  of  the  Connecticut  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  will  be  described  in 
the-  chapel  of  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  a*  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  by 
Mrs.  Emily  W.  Foster  and  Charles 
H.  .Toius.  The  affair  is  open  to  the 
public.  The  hour  of  the  weekly  gen- 
era] exercises  at  the  seminary  is  often 
devoted  to  such  addre*se's  by  experts 
In  the  methods  of  philanthropy  in  city 
and  state. 


BLIND  MAN  FIGHTS 
HIS  FORTUNE  LOST 


BROCKTON,  Jan.  6.— Doomed  to  total 
blindness  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
betrayed  by  the  trusted  friend  in  whose 
keeping  was  placed  funds  to  succor  him 
and  his  family  in  the  first  dark  hours  of 
their  desolation,  Franklin  C.  Gardner  of 
446  Main  street  known  in  this  city  as 
"the  blind  man  on  the  corner,"  uses  as  his 
most  potent  weapon  in  a  courageous  fight 
with  misfortune  and  adversity  the  bright 
blue  eyes  of  his  beautiful,  6-year-old 
daughter. 

His  Ministering  Angel 
Lilly  C.  Gardner,  the  little  ministering 
angel  of  the  blind  man,  is  a  child  of  rare 
beauty.  Her  hair  is  flaxen,  her  manner  is 
amiable  and  her  smile  tender  and  appeal- 
ing. Five  and  six  times  a  day  she  pilots 
her  father's  faltering  feet  through  the 
busy  streets,  always  vigilant  lest  he  come 
to  harm,  always  with  an  encouraging 
word.  "When  at  last  he  has  reached  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Centre  streets,  which 
he  makes  a  refuge  to  sell  newspapers 
from  early  in  the  afternoon  until  night, 
she  always  kisses  him  and  cautions  him 
not  to  wander  until  she  returns. 

For  the  last  18  months  he  has  earned 
a  living  for  his  family  in  this  way.  Her 
devotion  and  courage  have  made  it  pos- 
sible. If  the  day  is  cold,  dreary  or  wet 
she  brings  him  a  luncheon,  hot  tea  or 
something  .to    keep    him    cheery.    Often 


a. 


she  remains  for  hours,   assisting  him  and 
telling   him   what  is  happening  all  about. 

Loves   Her  Papa 

"I  do  it  because  I  love  my  papa  and 
because—"  her  voice  trembles  with  a  sup- 
pressed sob— "because  lie  is  blind." 

"God  has  been  good  to  me;  he  has 
given   me   Lilly,"   the   blind   man    says. 

He  is  44  years  old  and  has  lived  here  25 
years,  possessing  his  sight  up  to  less  than 
four  years  ago.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  he  tells  how  much  he  en- 
Joyed  the  coming  of  the  greensward,  the 
birds  and  the  fair  weather.  One  morning 
the   sun    seemed   less   fair,    as   if   a   cloud 


mercy!"     he     cried     aloud. 


had  crossed  It.  Twilight  deepened.  Glanc- 
ing a!  his  watch  ^  found  it  was  but  8.46. 
While  turning  to  marvel  a  .  he  eh  mge 
,,„.    ,  Theri    the    tragedy    buist 

Mm  and  he  groped  in  utter  darkness 
fl     his     soul     with     one    long. 

agonized 

"God,     have 
"I    am   blind." 

City   Helped  Him 
Franklin    C.    Gardner    was    known    and 
respected     then    as    an    able,     self-reliant 
workman.     The  whole   city   pitied   him    in 
his    misfortune.      Subscription    lists    were 
T        *i,»  inreer  shoe   factories,   and 
ZS£  werehwiinngly  contributed,  enough 
Sing    raised     to    protect    btaa .and     W 
family    from   want   for   the    flist   year 

S°Joseph  M.  Horton  was  made  custodian 
of  tne  fund  He  amazed  his  friends  and 
rJlaUves  by  casting  off  wife  and  family 
for  the  smile  of  a  slip  of  a  girl  and  left 
for  the  Pacific  coast  with  her,  leaving 
Sr  Gardner  and  his  family  P^mless. 
The  splendid  Christian  spirit  and  fortl- 
2ffl  of  the  blind  man  evinced  itself  later 
when  Horton  was  located,  arrested  and 
brought  back. 

"I  bear  him  no  ill-will,"  said  he.  "I 
freely  forgive  him."  In  spite  of  It  Hor- 
ton was  sent  to  State  prison. 

They  opened  a  little  wayside  store  for 
Mr.  Gardner,  and  there  he  worked  hard 
to  gain  a  living.  Unsuccessful  in  this,  he 
acted  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  and 
went  on  the  street  to  sell  newspapers. 

That  was  in  June,  1904.  Every  day  since 
he  has  been  at  his  post,  rain  or  shine,  and 
every  day  the  brave  little  girl  has  given 
him  her  eyes  to  guide  his  footsteps. 

MERIDEN    (CONN.)    JOURNAL 


Wednesday.,  Jan:  10,  1906. 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIMD. 

im)USTRIAL  TRAINING     IN     THIS 
COUNTRY  AND     ENGLAND. 
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The  blind  as  a  rule  are  poor.  The 
parents  of  most  of  the  children  in 
the  institutions  for  the  blind  are 
working  people,  and  the  man  struck 
blind  by  accident  or  disease  is  usual- 
ly a  bread-winner.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  young  man  to  lose  his 
sight  in  such,  occupations  as?  stone- 
cutting,  diamoAd  polishing,  glazing, 
and  blasting  rocks.  Without  assist- , 
ance,  men  thus  blinded  are  doomed 
to  involuntary  idleness  for  the  rest' 
of  their  lives. 

Up  to  the  present  day  no  adequate 
provision  has  been  made  for  this 
class  of  blind  persons  in  America, 
although  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the 
friend  of  all  the  afflicted  and  the 
pioneer  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  outlined  a  pla*ri 
to  meet  the  industrial  requirements 
of  the  adult  blind  morn  than  sixty 
years  ago. 

We  must  cross  the  Atlantic 
visit  the  old  world  to  find  a  practical 
demonstration  of  what  the  blind  -can 
do.  The  first  institu  tion  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  was  founded 
at  Edinburgh  in  1793.  Since  then 
workshops,  salesrooms  and  associa- 
tions or  agencies  to  promote  the  bus- 
iness interests  of  the  blind  have  bean 
established  in  Europe. 

In  Europe  the  emphasis  has  been 
upon  industrial  training,  while  in 
America  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  book  education.  When  a  pu- 
pil in  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land or  Prance  shows  no  special  apti- 
tude for  music  or  intellectual  pur- 
suits, he  is  put  into  the  work  depart- 
ment, where  ho  learns  a  trade.  After- 
ward the  institution,  or  one  of  the; 
agencies     for     the     pi  in     his; 

country,  seeks  out  a  ion  for  him, 

I  and  stands  by  him  until  he  has  provedi 
his  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand, 
'  when  a  student  shows  marked  abil- 
ity  in  any-  direction,  he  receives  op- 
portunity to  fit  himself  for  a  more? 
responsible  position.  If  a  school  foi- 
the  blind  has  trained  an  organist  wh() 
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V  ^Hi1^  is  capable  of  filling '  a  cburcE  posi- 
tion, the  agencies  for  the  blind  keep 
a  lookout  for  a  vacancy. 

When  the  agent  hears  of  one,  ho 
goes  to  the  place  and  tells  th« 
church  committee  of  a  blind  man 
who  is  competent  to  fill  the  position. 
The  committee  is  probably  very  skep- 
tical arid  very  reluctant  to  try  so 
doubtful  an  experiment.  The  agent, 
however,  is  eloquent,  and  psrsuadef 
them  to  give  the  man  a  trial.  Thk 
man  comes,  plays,  and  conquers. 

In  London  there  is  a  tea  agency 
of  which  the  managers  are  wholly  olr 
partially  blind.  Many  blind  agentb 
are  selling  its  teas,  coffees  and  cocoap 
in  all  parts  of  England. 

Last  June  there  was  held  in  Edin- 
burgh an  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  blind  all  over  the  world.  A 
whole  floor  was  devoted  to  weaving 
machines  and  typewriters,  and 
blind  people  demonstrated  their  skill 
as  weavers,  masseurs,  carpenters  and 
musicians.  At  the  Glasgow  asylum 
the  blind  have  produced  salable  ar- 
ticles for  eighty  years,  and  in  three 
recent  years  the  average  annual  sales 
amounted  to  £29,000  sterling. 

In  English  cities  from  six  to  thir- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  i,n 
workshops;  in  America  only  600 
blind  persons,  about  one  per  cent,  pf 
the  entire  number,  are  employed  in 
industrial   establishments. 

But    a  brighter  day  dawned  for  fte 
"blind  in     America    when     New    York 
and  Massachusetts  awoke     to  the  ne- 
cessity  of  looking  into  the   conditioin 
of  the  sightless.     Connecticut,     Penn- 
sylvania,  Wisconsin,     California     and 
Michigan  are  all  active  in  the  effort 
to  make  wage  earners  of  the     blind 
The  nature  of  the  work     which     has  ; 
begun,  and  should     be     extended     aia 
rapidly  as  possible,  is  represented  by  < 
the  endeavors   of  the     Massachusetts  B 
association  to  promote  the     interests 
of  the   adult  blind. 


This  association  has  opened  an  ex 


perimeat  station  in  Cambridge,  to  * 
find  aim  test  industries  that  seem  ' 
practicable  for  the  sightless.  The 
blind  are  sought  out  in  their  homes, 
and  when  possible  they  are  taught, 
trades,  their  work  is  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  and  the  capacity 
of  blind  men  and  women  to  operate 
certain  automatic  machines  in  fac- 
tories is  demonstrated  to  employers. 

Hitherto  the  chief  industries  of  the 
blind  have  been  the  manufacture  of 
brooms,  mattresses,  baskets,  brushes 
and  mats,  not  all  of  which  are  profit- 
able in  this  country.  The  effort 
should  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
possible  lucrative  occupation  for  the 
sightless. 

A  young  man  was  trained  at  Cte 
station  in  Cambridge  in  ten  days  to 
cut  box  corners  in  a  paper  and  tag 
factory  to  the  satisfaction  of  Ms  em- 
ployer. Another  young  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  taking,  by  means  of  a 
shorthand  writing  machine,  accepta- 
ble interviews  for  a  newspaper.  A 
young  blind  woman  was     taken  from 

flie  poor  house,  where  she  had  been 
)r  three  year3,  and  placed  in  a  hair- 
in  factory,     whore     she     has     found 
work  that  she  is  capable  of  doing. 

The  experiment  station  is  now  at 
work  on  a  patented  mop  invented  by' 
a  blind  man.  This  "Wonder  mop" 
can  be  made  entirely  without  sight, 
'  the  plan  Is  to  have  blind  agents 
from  Maine  to  California  sell  it. 
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PORTLAND    (ME.)    EXPRESS 


Wednesday;  Jan.-  10,  1906. 

INSTITUTE   FOR   BLIND. 

■ .•  -  * 


BOSTON    EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 


nnual    Meeting    and    Election    of    Of- 
ficers and   New  Members. 


At  the  annual  meeting1  of  the  Maine 
Institute  for  the  Blind  the  board  of 
directors  was  chosen   as  follows: 

Morrill  N.  Drew,  Frederic  E.  Booth- 
by.  Charles  H.  Randall.  Benjamin 
Thompson.  Lyman  W.  Cousens,  Harry 
Butler,  J.  Putnam  Stevens,  William  J. 
Ryan,  William  Lynch,  Portland;  J. 
Calvin  Knapp.  South  Portland:  Charles 
M.  Moses,  Saco;  Joshua  L.  Chamber- 
lain, Brunswick;  Alexander  Hagerthy, 
Ellsworth ;  Thomas  H.  Phair,  Presque 
Isle;   Lindley   M.   Si  Washington; 

George  Eaton,  Calais;  William  T. 
Haines,  Waterville;  Joseph  B.  Peaks-,, 
Dover;  P.  H.  Gillin,  Bangor;  George 
G.  Weeks,  Fairfield;  Albert  A.  Bur- 
leigh, Houlton;  W.  B.  Skelton,  Lewis- 
ton;  John  P.  Swasey,  Canton;  Albert 
H.  Shaw,  Bath;  C.  N.  Blanchard,  Wil- 
ton. 

Harry  Butler,  treasurer,  J.  Calvin 
Knapp  clerk. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  new  mem- 
bers: 

L,  C.  Morse,  Liberty;  Henry  W. 
Oaks.  Forest  E.  Ludden.  Auburn;  Ezra 
H.  White,  W.  B.  Skelton,  D.  J.  Mc- 
Gillicuddy,  William  P.  Frye,  Lewis- 
ion;  A.  E.  Stearns,  E.  H.  Gleason,  L. 
M.  Blanchard,  G.  W.  Johnson,  Charles 
A.  Nixon,  Fred  H.  Atwoorl,  Arthur  E. 
Morrison,  Elisha  Pratt,  Rumford  Falls; 
John  P.  Swasey.  Canton;  Isaac  B. 
Clary.  R.  C.  Booth'by,  Livermore  Fallr; 
S.  Clifford  Belcher.  Arthur  T.  Mom. 
H.  H.  Rider,  George  M.  Currier,  Fann- 
ington;  J.  A.  Peter?,  Hannibal  E. 
Hamlin,  Ellsworth;  N.  P.  Noble,  Phil- 
lips; Joslah  S.  Maxcy,  Edwin  L.  Bus- 
sell.  W.  E.  Trask,  Weston  Lewis,  | 
Gardiner;  John  S.  Hyde,  Albert  H. 
Shaw,  Bath;  Albert  A.  Burleigh, 
Ira  G.  Hersey.  J.  B.  Madigan,  C.  E. 
Dunn.  Houlton;  H.  T.  Powers1.  W.  T. 
3-pear,  Nicholas1  Fessenden,  Fort  Fair- 
Held  :  Charles  G.  Briggs,  R.  A.  Shaw, 
G.  W.  Irving,  Caribou;  Charles  P. 
\llen,  A.  E.  Irving,  D.  A.  Stevens, 
George  H.  Smith,  C.  F.  Daggett,  J.  H. 
Phair,  S.  C.  Greenlaw,  Presque  Isle; 
C.  W.  Bashford.  Brewer;  A.  S.  Bangs, 
Augusta;  M.  E.  Tracy.  Southwest 
Harbor;  W.  F.  Alexander,  Eastport; 
C.  N.  Blanchard,  G.  H.  Bass,  F.  J. 
Goodspeed,  Wilton;  L.  E.  Jackman, 
Sherman  Mills;  Charles1  M.  March, 
Charles  D.  Alexander.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Blanchard,  Portland;  Herbert  A. 
Strout,  South  Portland:  John  T. 
Fagan,  Portland;  Stephen  C.  Whitmore, 
Brunswick;  F.  C  Thayer,  E.  L.  Jones, 
John  Ware,  Warren  C.  Philbrook, 
George  K.  Boutelle,  H.  E.  Judkins, 
William  T.  Haines,  F.  K.  Shaw.  Cy- 
rus W.  Davis,  John  T.  Hill.  Water- 
ville; George  G.  Weeks.  Fairfield; 
Clarence  O.  Poor,  W.  P.  Thompson, 
Belfast;  E.  C.  Bryant.  Pittsfield; 
Joseph  B.  Peaks,  Dover;  P.  H.  Giliin, 
F.  O.  Beals,  William  B.  Peirce.  Ban- 
gor; W.  H.  Waterhouse,  Old  Town; 
C.  C.  Morrison.  B.  E.  Clark,  Bar  Har- 
bor; A.  R.  Bradford,  D.  H.  Newcomb, 
Eastport;  Benjamin  B.  Murray,  Ash- 
ley St.  Clair,  Calais;  E.  L.  Cleveland, 
Michael  M.  Clark,  Beecher  Putmati, 
George  B.  Dunn,  Houlton;  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Judkins.  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Marsh,  Mrs. 
F.    C.  Thayer,.  Waterville.* 
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Carlton  J.  Balfour,  a  blind  Kansas  City 
youth  of  twenty,  is  a  music  compose r  of 
ability  some  of  his  work  having  been  pub- 
lished Usually  blind  persons  learn  music 
Dy  ear,  but  young  Balfour  has  his  sister 
read  (not  play)  the  notes  for  him.  He  is 
able  to  «t£n  the  combinations  a  long  time 
?n  nis  mind.     He  lost  his  sight  through  an 

accidental  the  age  of  three  years. 

THOUGH   BLIND    THEY   YET    SEE 

[From    the   Detroit   Journal] 
At  the  age  of  seventy-one  Harvey  A.  Ful- 
ler' of   Hillsdale,   poet,   lecturer  and  author, 
is   about  to  enter  the  State  School   for  the 
Blind  at  Saginaw  to  learn  typewriting,  that 
is,  the  kind  of  typewriting  that.it  is  possible 
for  people  who  would  write  but  cannot  see. 
We  have  heard  of  Mr.   Fuller  before.     His 
view    of    life,    his   philosophy    of    living,    his 
charity,   his  hopefulness  are  much  brighter 
than  those  qualities  In  the  majority  to  whom 
is    given    the  boon  of  sight.      At     seventy- 
one  years  Mr.   Fuller  is   still   searching   for 
ways  to  make  life  more  worth  the  while,  to 
get  in  closer  touch  with  the  beauties  of  art 
which  he  can  never  see  and  literature  which 
has  ,kept    his    sun-dark    intellect     illumined. 
Mr.  Fuller  is  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
all   events  art-  ordered   for  the  best.    He   is 
a  disciple  of  the  most  amiable  and  exquisite 
doctrin"  in  the  world.     He  is  an  optimist. 

We  know  another  such  optimist ;  that  is, 
another  who  has  the  pluck  of  Mr.  Fuller — 
Dr.  Edward  D.  Campbell,  professor  of 
chemical  engineering  and  analytical  chemis- 
try at  the  University  of  Michigan.  At  the 
outset  of  Dr.  Campbell's  career,  when  he 
had  already  demonstrated  qualities  des- 
tined to  win  the  recognition  of  the  scientific 
world,  he  met  with  a  reverse  from  which 
tew  men  could  recover.  An  accidental  ex- 
plosion in  his  laboratory  destroyed  his  eye- 
sight completely.  To  most  men  that  would 
have  meant  the  death  of  ambition,  the  anni- 
hilation of  hope,  the  end  of  all  things  in 
this  life   but  the  physical   functions   of   ex- 

ist€TlCG. 

Dr.  Campbell  straightway  set  to  work  to 
make  over  his  life  methods.  He  turned  his 
mind  to  devise  ways  whereby  a  blind  man 
might  pursue  original  research  in  chemistry 
and  hold  his  place  among  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  day.  He  devised  schemes 
whereby  students  work  under  his  direction, 
and  he  is  able  to  follow  their  every  move- 
ment. He  is  read  to  a  prescribed  number 
of  hours  each  day.  He  takes  his  exercise. 
His  interest  in  art,  science  and  literature 
has  not  been  the  one  whit  abated.  He  is 
not  an  embittered,  sulking  recluse.  On  the 
contrary,  Dr.  Campbell  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  men  on  the  Michigan  faculty,  and 
a  jovial,  productive  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Can  it  be  that  it  requires  such  afflictions 
as  these  to  develop  optimism?  How  rich  the 
world  would  be,  what  a  wonderful  place  to 
live  In,  if  all  men  possessed  of  all  the 
blessings  which  Heaven  has  prescribed,  were 
optimists,  even  as  these  two ! 
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"OVERALLS  MAYOR, 
OR  'GRAFT'  CHAINED" 


New  Bedford  Drama  Unfolds— Plot 
Told  by  Its  Principal  Characters 


(By  L.  Lois  Davidson) 

CHAPTER   I. 

Transformation 

NEW  BEDFORD,  Jan.  10.— During  the 
week  since  the  "Mayor  of  the  overalls" 
has  been  installed,  a  complete  change  has 
been  made  in  the  regime  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  the  scandal  that  arises 
from  the  charges  of  graft  and  laxity  has 
moved   the   city   to   its   very   foundations.  j 

Practically  every  phase  of  city  affairs; 
has  been  investigated  and  changes  are  be-  ■ 
lng  made.  Among  the  greatest  of  these 
is  the  clearing  of  the  city  poor  farm, 
where  overstocking,  lax  methods  in  ac- 
counting for  produce  and  the  buying  of 
unnecessary  quantities  of  useless  things 
have  been  discovered,  as  the  Mayor  as- 
serts. 

Mayor  Thompson  was  seen  today  at  his 
office  in  the  Library  building,  where  he 
talked  of  the  matter. 

The  "Mess" 

Mayor  Thompson  is  a  jovial,  pink- 
cheeked  man,  who  looks  too  harmless  to 
have  raised  such  a  commotion,  until  one 
hears  him  talk— then  the  secret  is  out. 

"No,  no;  you  needn't  condole  with  me 
for  having  found  things  In  such  a  mess. 
I  enjoy  cleaning  it  out;  yes,  I  do  enjoy  it. 
Some  people  wouldn't  like  it  at  all.  I 
know,  but  I'm  not  one  of  those.  Murillo 
was  gifted  enough  to  be  a  paintei-,  Shak- 
spere  had  to  write;  now  I  have  a  little 
niche  of  my  own  to  fill,  and  I  enjoy  All-  j 
ing  it. 

"I  Just  Fired  Them" 

"You  understand  I  requested  the  resig- 
nation of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  do 
you?  Well,  you  are  wrong;  1  didn't.  I 
just  fired  them;  just  plain  fired  them. 
Where  I  find  a  thing  is  all  wrong  I  don't 
believe  in  formalities;  I  believe  in  finding 
the  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 

"Xow.this  whole  poor  farm  management  : 
has  been  wrong,  all  wrong.     Mismanage- 
ment is  hardly  a  strong  enough  word  for 
it,    either. 

"It  is  something  like  this:  Freeman 
Ashley  has  been  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor  farm  and  he  is  a  relative  of 
past  Mayor  Ashley,  who  has  served  since 
'{>'.     There  you  arc. 

"Of  course  there  are  overseers  of  the 
poor  farm,  but  they  didn't  spend  much 
time    woi-king   at   it. 

CHAPTER   II. 

The   Prosecutor 

The  city  solicitor,  the  blind  man  wtio 
cannot  yet  have  seen  30  years  and 
yet  has  attained  the  prominence  of  be- 
ing city  solicitor,  W.  B.  Perry,  is  the 
man  who  will  have  charge  ot  any  legal 
side  of  the  case. 

"The  case  has  not  yet  come  into  my 
hands  and  I  doubt  if  it  will.  Of  course, 
if  a  man  has  misappropriated  city  funds 
he  is  liable  to  prosecution,  but  that  is 
not  yet  proven.  I  should  say  that  laxity 
and  mismanagement,  breach  of  faith 
would  be  the  charges  against  these  men. 
The  question  would  be  as  to  whether 
Freeman  Ashley,  superintendent  of  the 
poor  form,  or  the  board  of  overseers 
should    be   held   responsible." 

William  B.  Perry  is  a  very  young  look- 
ing man,  but  one  whose  ability  is  im- 
pressive in  spite  of  his  handicap,  which 
is  not  at  first  noticeable.  Since  he  was  7 
years  old  he  has  been  totally  blind,  but 
lias  graduated  from  Perkins  Institute  for 
the-  Blind,  returned  to  the  institute  as  a 
teacher,     graduated    from    Amherst    Col- 


lege, filled  the  position  of  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Senator  Queenie  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  then  graduated  from  the  Har- 
vard Daw  School. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Secretary  Newhall    Read   Interesting 

Report  of  the  Acts  of  the  Society 

During  Past  Year 


The  anual  meeting  of  Lynn  His- 
torical society  was  held  in  the  rooms 
on  Exchange  street  Wednesday  even- 
ing and  a  most  interesting  meeting  it 
was,  the  several  reports  being  parti- 
cularly comprehensive  and  complete, 
giving  material  for  one  of  the  most 
valuable  reports  ever  issued  by  the 
society. 

This  society  has  the  highest  of  re- 
putations for  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  work  among  similar  organi- 
zations in  the  country  and  several  of 
its  reports  are  taken  as  standards  from 
which  to  make  the  official  records  of 
historical  societies,  the  reason  being 
that  the  members  having  the  several 
departments  in  charge  are  most  en- 
thusiastic in  their  work  each  year  and 
making  a  local  history  which  for  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  has  no  su- 
perior. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  Benjamin  N.  Johnson, 
Esq..  and  the  secretary,  Howard 
Mudgc  Newhall  made  his  annual  re- 
port   as    follows: 

Miss  Jennie  \v.  Bubier,  superintendent 
of  the  blind  department  of  the  society, 
Rtvc  a  very  '"••irairr!~ir  report  of  tli' 
work  of  the  past  year  in  which  sin  tOl 
of  the  generosity  of  the  trustees  of  tl 
public  library  who  had  furnished 
n  with  every  convenience  for  1 
Pightless  arid  provided  every  conveni 
for  the  meetings  which  are  held  every 
week. 

The  report  of  Miss  I'.uhier  was  very  in- 
teresting and  she  was  given  very  hearty 
aj  plause     fo--  the  same. 


8ANGOR    (ME.)    NEWS. 


Thursday,.  Jan,   11,,   1906, 

At  the  annual  meeting-  of  the  Maine 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Tuesday,  in  Port- 
land, the  following  boafcTof  directors  was 
chosen:  Morrill  N.  Drew,  Frederic  E. 
Boothby,  Charles  H.  Randall,  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Lyman  M.  Cousins,  Harry  But- 
ler, J.  Putnam  Stevens.  William  J.  K 
William  Lynch,  Portland;  .T.  Calyin  Knapp, 
South  Portland;  Charles  M.  Moses,  Saco: 
Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  Brunswick:  Alex. 
Hagerthv,  Ellsworth;  Thomas  H.  Phair, 
Presque  Isle;  Linilley  M.  Staples,  Wash- 
ington; George  Eaton,  Calais:  William  T. 
Haines.  Wfeterville;  Joseph  B.  Peaks,  Do- 
ver; P.  H.  Gillin.  Bangor;  George  G. 
Weeks,  Fairfield;  Albert  A.  Burleigh,  Houl- 
ton:  W.  B.  Skelton,  Lewiston;  Bonn  P. 
Swasey,  Canton:  Albert.  H.  Shaw,  Bath; 
C.    N.    Blanchard,    Wilton. 
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QUINCY    (MASS.)    LEDGER. 


The  Blind  Artists.         \ 

A  large  and  appreciative  audience 
greeted  John  and  Mary  McCay,  the 
blind  brother  and  sister,  at  their  unique 
entertainment  Monday  evening  at  Han- 
cock hall. 

The  program  was  a  long  one  and 
consisted  of  vocal  solos  and  duets  by 
the  brother  and  sister,  impersonations 
and  specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humor. 

Every  number  was  well  rendered  and 
it  was  remarkable  how  good  an  enter- 
tainment it  was  when  it  is  considered 
that  both  are  blind.  lt 
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We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  "Our 
Little  People"  of  the  Rochester  School 
that  the  merican  School  for  the 
Chinese  deaf,  atChefoo,  has  been  placed 
on  a  firm  financial  footing  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  visit  of  its  founder,  Mrs. 
Mills,  to  this  country.  Our  friends  of 
the  Rochester  Institution  have  always 
been  liberal  contributors,  according  to 
their  means,  to  this  worthy  enterprise, 


and  their  school   paper  has  been    the 
chief  means  of  keeping   it   before    the 
pnblic.     But  it  needed  the  direct   per- 
sonal appeal  of  the  woman   who   does 
the  work  herself  to  enlist   the  cooper- 
ation of  those  outside  the  circle  special- 
ly interested  in  the  deaf.     We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  I3o3ton  has    counted    an- 
other point  in  earning  its  right  to  the 
proud  title  given  it  by  Helen  Keller— 
"The  Citv  of  Kind  Hearts"— by  pledg- 
ing annual  contributions    adequate  to 
the  support  of  the  school. 

DISPATCH. 
ERIE,  PA. 

JAN  121996 


BLIND!    LECTITBJER. 

The  Knighty  of  Columbus  have  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  all  who  care  to 
enjo»  one  of  the  best  addresses  of  the 
yea?"  to  attend  the  lecture  on  "The 
Columbian  Era,"  that  is  to  be  glvo.n 
this  evening  at  "Walther's  hall  by  Ed- 
ward Grant,  of  Titusville.  Mr.  Grant 
has  been  on  the  platform  for  some  time 
and  has  achieved  a  wonderful  reputa- 
tion despite  the  fact  that  h3  is  blind. 
Hiss  addresses  are  scholarly  and  de- 
livered with  great  satisfaction  wher- 
ever he  appears. 

..'.BRIDGE     (MASS.)    COMPENDIUM. 


Miss  Cora  Engley,  who  contribute 
some  of  her  basket  work  to  the  sale  c 
the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blim 
received  word  Tuesday  that  all  but  ot 
of  the  articles  she  contributed  had  be< 
sold.  Her  articles  were  highly  comp 
mented  by  those  in  charge  of  the  fair. 
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BLIIMD  DEPARTMENT. 
The  Kentucky   Report. 

The  report  of  the  Kentucky  School 
for  the  Blind  is  received,  the  first  re- 
port for  the  present  term  that  thel 
writer  has  had  the  opportunity  01 
seeing.  The  document  reports  tliej 
prosperous   condition  of  the    work  iuj 

that  school. 

The  management   seems  to  rely  on 

female  teachers  for   the  whole  of  the 
instruction     in  the     literary     depart- 
ment, and     most     of    it,  I  believe    iu 
the  music  and     mechanical     schools. 
The    matter    of    distinctive    promin- 
euee    now  is  the  development  of    the 
football  notion  among  its  blind  boys. 
It  is   strange  to  the   uninitiated   that 
this   wretched  ball  should  ever    have 
been   kicked   into  the    grounds    of   a 
school  for  the   blind.     The  Columbia 
University    has     just     given    a    pro- 
nouncement against    it.  and   there  is 
a  regular  symposium  in  the  January. 
"Review  of  Reviews"   adverse  to  the 
game  in  its  present    barbarous  form, 
and  indeed,  many  hold  adverse  views 
to  the  game  in  any  form.     But  Ken-] 
tucky,    like  "old  Dan  Tucker   seems, 
to  like  to"   kick    up  a    chuuk"    or   a 
ball,  and  must  do  as   she  likes.     The 
report  represents   the  school  team  as 
playing   contests  with    other    teams-, 
and    with    most      flattering    sco 
There  are  more  things  in  their  heads 
than    were    ever    dreamed  of    in    our 
philosophy.      With  the    exception  ajH 
the  foot  ball  paragraphs,  the  RepoB 
is  more  remarkable  for  what  it  laoLs 
than  for  what  it.    contains.     ThereM 
not    a  line  from  the    genial    superiB-l 
teiident,  Mr.  lluntoon. 

The  colored    department  of  the  In- 
stitution   has  twenty  pupils,    and  W 
doing  line  work  for  them. 
We  have   several     old    pupils    noWl 
tuning  in  positions   that  warrant  the 
belief  that    they  are  good  tuners,    as 
frank  Connelley,    who  is  with  one  ■ 
the  great    Pittsurg  piano  houses;     but 
it    is    a    question     whether  the    lit 


tuning  thai  the  boys  pickup  here  is 
really  a  good  asset  or  not.  Oue  or 
two  quacks  in  the  country  would 
throw  a  serious  and  deserved  re- 
proach on  the  school;  and  yet  it 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  teach  tnnhlg. 
It  is  entirely  too  small,  and  in  the 
wrong  place  for  that.  If  the  subsidy 
tor  the  higher  education  of  the  blind, 
succeed  in  Congress,  we  shall  be  able 
to  send  our  tuners  to  places  whore 
they  can  learn  the  art  scientifically, 
and  avoid  the  risk  of  quackery.  If 
the  blind  succeed  in  any  direction, 
they  must  make  themselves  at  least 
equals  of  seeing-  workmeu,  and  even 
that  is  not  quite  enough,  for  it  would 
always  be  better  to  be  a  little  more 
than  equal  to    others. 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  13, 


1906. 


The  very  long  dramatic  poems  by   Mr. 
Whiffen  on   the  highly  dramatic  Biblical 
subject    of    Samson's    betrayal    are    cast 
in    the    austere    form    of    Greek   tragedy 
with      two,      or     at       the      most      three, 
important     characters,     and     with     mes- 
sengers     and      a      chorus      to      connect 
the    action    with    past    and    future,    and 
to     emphasize     and     interpret     the     sig- 
nificance   of   divine   decrees.      The   effort 
is   along    lines    that   are    full    of    interest 
and  promise.     If  there  shall  ever  be  ef- 
fective   Biblical    drama    it   must    take,    it 
would  seem,  this  noble  form.     Mr.  Whif- 
fen  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  and  in  sustaining  the  dig- 
nity appropriate  to  his  conception,  but  he 
has  not  imprinted  upon  our  minds  a  great 
figure   or  a   great  idea.     The   poetic   Im- 
pulse is  hardly  sufficient  in  the  dialogue 
to  overcome  its  tedious  length,  and  there 
are    few    beautiful    or    splendid    passages 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  diction.    It 
was,  however,  a  task  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty,  and   one  hardly   to   be   executed 
with  complete  success  without  a  spiritual 
kinship  with  the  Greek  genius  seldom  to 
be    found    In  writers  of    modern    verse. 
Greek  Joyousness  and  Greek  passion,  ap- 
propriate  as     they    may     be    to    express 
Hebraic  history,  are  not  to  be  recalled  at 
will  for  the  purpose. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    COMMERCIAL, 


Saturday)  j?.r.;  !?.•  159?. 

BLIND   BUT  PLAY   FOOTBaCl. 

Kentucky  Youths  Have  Nerve  and 
Rely  on  Keen  Sense  of  Sound. 
With  all  the  hullabaloo  against  foot- 
ball, some  sensible,  some  from  those 
who  don't  know  a  football  from  a 
free  lunch,  but  who  are  ready  to  fall 
in  behind  any  clamor,  there  is  one  in- 
stitute down  in  Kentucky  wtiose  play- 
ere  have  made  no  complaint  and  who 
are  blind.  The  Kentucky  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  a  football  eleven, 
and  it  is  no  imitation  game  they  play, 
either.  They  are  sightless  bur  cour- 
ageous and  play  a  spirited,  skilful  and 
vigorous  game. 

-Our  blindness  is  merely  a  handi- 
cap," say  these  sightless  gridiron 
warriors.  "We  are  strong,  and  wq 
don't  get  laid  out  any  more  than  othen 


players   do.      And    we    manage    to    hold, 
our   own." 

An  extremely  acute  sense  of  hear- 
ing, is  one  of  the  faculties  that  enable 
the  blind  players  to  overcome  their 
want  of  eyesight.  Their  highly  de- 
iied  sense  of  sound  enables  them 
to  tell  where  a  play  is  going.  If  an 
opposing  play  goes  toward  the  left 
wing  the  blind  players  endeavor  to 
mass  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 
What  Mr.  Gregory,  their  coach,  calls 
muscular  action  is  another  thing  they 
rely  on.  They  are  able  to  thus  divine 
movements  of  their  opponents. 

There  are,  of  course,  limitations  to 
the  ability  of  blind  players,  not  felt 
by  those  who  can  see,  and  out  of 
courtesy  to  them  opposing  teams  do 
not  try  end  running.  They  confine 
their  attacks  between  tackles.  But 
the  blind  players  try  end  runs  as  well 
as  other  wide  thrown  maneuvres  after 
the  manner  of  Yale  and  Pennsylvania, 
leading  exponents  of  open  play,  and 
whose  game  is  not  built  entirely 
around  bruising  tandems  and  the  like. 
They  do  more  line  bucking  than  any- 
thing else,  and  now  and  then  throw 
interference  at  an  opposing  end  with 
enough  precision  to  put  him  out  of  the 
play.  Also,  like  the  Elis  and  Quakers, 
the  blind  boys  make  agility  cope  with 
opposing  weight. 

The  blind  players  use  a  round  hall 
because  it  is  easier  to  handle,  and  do 
only  direct  passing  to  avoid  fumbles. 
When  a  certain  "hole"  has  been  sig- 
nalled for,  they  get  together  and  help 
the  runner  as  much  as  any  other  team 
would.  Their  attack  is  versatile,  and 
the  handicap  they  suffer  on  the  de- 
fence is  offset  not  a  little  by  the  foot- 
ball axiom  that  a  strong  offence  is 
the   best  defence. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  blind 
players  in  action  say  they  are  rugged 
and  speedy  and  slam  into  an  opposi- 
tion which  they  cannot  see  with  fear- 
lessness and  determination.  Keen 
eyesight  is  considered  one  of  the  es- 
sentials of  football,  yet  these  youths, 
who  play  in  th°  darkness  play  it  well. 
And  they  get  lots  of  enjoyment  out  0/ 
it. — New  York  Sun. 

MEW  YORK 
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ike   and   literature   In   general 
among  those  wlho  need  tihem  most. 

e  play  As  Ye  Sow*  Is  by  a  clergy- 
man, and  la  one  wtrlch  all  may  witness 
wllli  propriety  and  profit.  We  hope  to  re- 
alize several  thousand  dollars  through 
these  benefit  performances." 

QUINCY  (MAtt.)  LIDQER. 


Monday,  Jan.  15,  1908. 

At  Hancock  Hall  Tonight, 

The  press  notices  given  the  McCays 
speak  well  of  their  entertainment.  The 
Brockton  Times  of  Nov.  7  says:  John 
and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and  sister, 
and  both  blind,  gave  a  delightful  enter- 
tainment of  a  musical  character  in  A. 
O.  H.  hall  last  evening  before  a  crowd- 
ed house.  Mr.  McCay  has  a  full  rich 
baritone  voice  and  sings"  with  ease. 
Miss  McCay  has  a   sweet  soprano  voice. 


f£0 


THE    UTAH    EAGLE 
OGDEN,  UTAH,  JANUARY  15,  1906 


ru^xsoara  of  Managers  of  the  Xavler 
tu'ff,of  the  Blind,  at  two.  217 
|  Wefet  Fifteenth  street,  of  which  Arch- 
i,n„  Dlstl°P  Farky  is  >onorary  president, 
v 1  turrViSei  for  a  se™s  of  Performances 
i  ,?£  benefit  0*  the  institute  at  the  Gar- 
den Theatre  during  the  week.  By  arranee- 
£ie?£  W£h.  ¥r-  Henry  W.  Savage,  manager 
of  the  Garden  Theatre,  and  Messrs.  Will- 
iam A.  Brady  and  Joseph  R.  Grismer 
managers  of  the  'As  Ye  Sow"  company 
performances  of  the  Rev.  John  Snyder's 
,*w\w.,  Jie  Siven-  the  proceeds  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  tarnishing  and  maintenance 
of   the  new   home. 

Ju  isUeX5ectued  that  Archbishop  Farlev 
^rLa,t,'lul  the  fir*t  Performance  of  the 
series    to-BK»TOW    night    and    that    other 

mak  hi?  ^"h  &r%?f  ^S  Cler^  w»'  a^  ' " 
?vl   J ?S<-  the  benent  a  big  success.    Among 

Mo%PantrTno'«r-it,e  institut?    are   Just^ 

rin  lohnn  n  en>  Messrs.  Bourke  Cock- 
ran  .John  D.  Cnmmins,  Eugene  A  Philbin 
and   Herman  Ridder  u=e"e  *■  i-niiDin 

T1™  members  of  the  Board  of  Manager 
a^re  Messrs  Audrei  Bruce  wlbitrTnd 
Margaret    OnPL  ^  Ml^f9,  Ada  Clarke, 

BfK^sa.  say1"" ijeontine 

Mrs.  T.  C.  T.  Grain,  treasurer  of  titoe  In 
lays-'  haS  iS3Ued  an  aPPeaTm  which  she 

n,'^*®*  ?oa/d  of  Managers  strongly  urge 
n  L™,"5'  Patrons  and  theatregoer! 
n  general  to  give  us  their  heart v  support 

cna.ru>.    The  institute   is  one  of   the  few 

lightln11nnrdVnandHiS,d0)ng  a  ^'  work  ta 
forr»nnt£    »S  '^''^ens   of  those 
lortunates    who   sit    in   darkness.    It    pro- 

hl\ned       *nSf  ^  ■  ,^ecial  teachers  for  «he 
blind,      and     circulates     throughout     the 


The  State  School  for  the 
Food  for  Deaf  and  the  Blind  was 
Thought  well  represented  at  the  an- 
nual session  of  the  Utah 
Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Jan.  2  to  5,  a  full  comple- 
ment of  teachers  from  both  depart- 
ments of  our  school  being  present  at 
the  meetings.  Without  taking  into 
account  the  enjoyment  derived  from 
the  special  entertainments  provided 
for  the  visitors,  particularly  the  mus- 
ical portions,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, which  were  of  themselves  a 
very  great  attraction,  the  gathering 
was  unanimously  voted  to  have  been 
an  intellectual  treat.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  in  the  history  of  our 
school,  when  our  staff  has  been  so 
fully  represented  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  State  educational  force,  and  we 
therefore  regard  this  as  another  step 
forward  in  keeping  with  oar  motto, 
"Onward."  A  school  for  the  deaf  is 
no  place  for  the  teacher  who  is  not  a 
thorough  educationist,  or  for  the  inex- 
perienced one  to  try  his  prentice 
hand.  The  teacher  of  the  deaf  of  mod- 
ern times  must  be  an  educational 
thinker.  The  difficulties  he  meets 
with  are  many  and  great,  and  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  ordinary  teach- 
er can  scarcely  comprehend.  Hi*  task 
is  one  which  compels  him  to  think 
It  is  of  a  nature  that  demands  special 
thought  upon  the  deeper  problems  of 
mental  training.  He  has  to  deal  with 
pupils  who  need  the  greatest  possible 
care,  in  order  to  set  their  feet  upon 
the  road  that  leads  to  intellectual 
light.  To  such  a  one,  gatherings 
like  those  we  were  privileged  to  attend 
last  week,  are  particularly  interesting 
and  helpful. 

Supt.  McAloney,  of  the  Montai 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
read  a  paper  before  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  his  State  on  the 
Education  of  Defective  and  Depen- 
dent Children.  Supt.  Driggs,  of  the 
Utah  School,   read  a   similar    paper 


last  year 
ciation. 


before  the  Teachers'  Asso- 


■ 
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JAN  i  7  '906 

society  "tor  tpe  Blind  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting-  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home   Teaching-  Society  and   Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind  will  be  held 
tomorrow     evening    in     the     Witherspoon 
Building.  The  election  of  officers  and  read- 
ing of  reports  will  be  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion and  musical  entertainment.     The  Rt. 
Rev    Leighton   Coleman,   Bishop  of  Dela- 
ware   will  be  the  especial  guest  of  honor, 
and  will  deliver  an  address  upon  the  work, 
and  there  will  also  be  an  address  by  Clin- 
Iton     Rogers     Woodruff.     The     society     is 
I  now  in  its  twenty-fourth  year,  and  is  the 
I  oldest  of  its  type  in  the  United  States. 

SPRINGFIELD  (MASS.)  MORN.  IT.MON, 


Xr-ursGipy,-   Jan.   18,  19.05. 
Blind  and  Reads  History. 

Samuel  Hiiiman,  who  was  injured  in 
the  building-  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel  and 
rendered  blind  by  his  injuries,  and  for 
whom  Rep.  Woodhead  is  asking  a  life 
annuity  from  the  State,  lives  quietly 
In  a  house  in  Furnace  street  that  he 
bought  from  the  State  arid  which  was 
used  by  the  State  when  the  tun",  I  was 
building.  He  is  now  reading  histoid 
frornVpooks  prepared  for  the  blind.  He 
is  in  {Sftd  health  and  spirits. 


\_)  __v  Z— ii— i  -*    * 
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Work  for  the  Blind 
Judge  Ashman,  Of  the  Orphans'  Court, 
will  preside  to-ni^ht  at  the  public  anniver- 
sary of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and,  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Witherspoon  building. 
The  event  marks  the  close  of  twenty-three 
years'  active  work  in  teaching  the  blind 
to  read  from  books  in  embossed  type,  in 
circulating  books  and  in  visits. 


~W. 


Thi'rcd-y,    Jan.    12,    1906. 

Capt.  Josiah  Megathlin  of   Wes 
Dennis,    who  for  some  time  has 
been  in  po)r  health  and  gradually 
failing?,  departed  this  life  Tuesday 
Dec.  20,  at  the  age  of  83  yrs.,  \ 
mns.     Besides  a.  widow,    he  leaves 
iwo  sons,  Cupt.  Parker  Megathlii 
and  John  Mega.th.Hn  of  Providence 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  AUen  R.  Crowell 
oi  Pawtucket,  two  brothers,  Cap's 
Allen    Mesathlin    and     Aiuhonj 
Megathlin    of    Harwich,   a  sister 
Mrs.    Leonard    Studley,  of  North 
Harwich  and  a  number  of  grand- 
children.    Deceased  was    a   native 
of  Harwich.     He  followed  the    spa 
until    hi*  eyesight  compelled    hi? 
retirement  at  the  age  of    74.     Dur- 
ing the  oast  10  years  he    has   b«en 
almost  totally  UUnji^   Ho   was  an 
esteemed    and    roBpected     citizen. 
The  funeral  was   largely    attended 
from  his  late  home  Thursday,  con- 
ducted   by    Rev.    T.   W.    L<  Baron. 
There  were  many    lloral    offerings. 
We  extend    sympathy  to   the   be- 
reaved ones. 


LEW1STON    (ME.)   JOURNAL. 


Thursd 
THE    BJ-IND    STREET  MUSICIAN- 
The  martial  strains  of  the  "Marseillaise" 
to  the  bizarre  accompaniment  of  a  yellow 
and    weather-beaten  old    fiddle  attracted 
a  cluster  of    younsters    and  a  group    of 
pissers-by    at    a    corner    of    the    town 
Wednesday    noon.     The     sun     was     just 
peeping  down  from  behind  the  tall  Wu,  d- 
E      It   looked  straight   into   the   sight- 
:S  eye  sockets  and  shattered  mouth  of 
the  central   figure  of  the  group.     It  was 
LendrV    as  he   calls  himself,   veteran   f 
Jhe  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  blind  fid- 
dler  of  the  street. 

"I  have  been   talking- with   this  man, 
B-ud  a  handsome  young  Frenchman  woo 
stood   on   the  edge   of   the   circle    as    he 
flecked   the  ash  from   his  cigar,     and    I 
have  learned  a  sad,  sad  story. 

•■The  unfortunate  fellow  is  a  native  oi 
Boulogne,  a  small  town  near  Pans,  on.  J 
a  few  miles  from  my  native  town.  In 
one  of  the-  most  bitter  engagements  oX. 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  was  hit  in 
the  face  by  a  part  of  a  shell  that  ex- 
ploded within  a  few  feet  of  where  he 
stood.  His  mouth,  eyes,  and  teeth  were 
rhot  away  in  an  instant.  As  he  just  told 
me  the  story  in  as  perfect  Parisian 
French  as  I  ever  listened  to,  he  said: 
•I  lost  everything  but  my  fiddle!'  " 

\s  if  in  confirmation  of  the  words,  the 
maimed  veteran  laid  his  scarred  but 
bearded  cheek  close  to  his  old  fiddle  and 
began  to  play  a  wild,  weird  dance  half 
gypsy  and  half  French.  The  intonation 
was  good,  the  fingers  agile  and  the  bow 
cut  across  the  strings  straight  and  true. 
It  had  been  a  fine  violin,  too,  In  its  day. 

••The  old  veteran  just  told  me,"  con- 
linued  the  speaker  in  a  sort  of  mournful 
accompaniment  to  the  tune,  "that  he  nas 
a  wife  and  five  children  living  in  his  na- 
tive town.  He  was  a  violinist  before  he 
went  to  the  war,  and  a  violinist  he  says 
he  will  remain  for  the  rest  of  his  days." 

"Does  he  speak  English?" 

"Only  very  brokenly." 

"And  how  about  his  hearing?" 

"It  is  wonderfully  acute,  as  you  will 
notice  by  his  playing.  During  all  the 
time  I  was  in  conversation  with  him  he 
heard  every  word  I  spoke  to  him  above 
the  din  in  the  street  and  along  the  side- 
walks, and  I  did  not  speak  above  an 
ordinary  conversational  voice.  When  he 
heard  my  French  he  put  his  fiddle  down 
across  his  knees  and  grasped  my  right 
hand  in  both  of  his  and  said  in  the 
purest  of  Parisian  French:  *Ah,  it 
Eounds  like  home  to  me!'  He  is  only 
55  years  old.  He  is  attended  by  a  you*rg' 
French  boy  not  of  his  own  family  who 
became  fond  of  him  and  took  pity  on 
him  and  followed  him  in  his  wanderings 
from  town  to  town.     Too  bad — too  b£.d!" 

Here  the  handsonfe  young  speaker  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  passed  around  the  cor- 
ner, but  not  until  he  had  dropped  a  large 
coin  into  the  faded  and  battered  old  hat 
In  a  sly  way  that  he  supposed  was  not 
observed.  Then  the  keen  ears  of  the 
blind  musician  caught  the  clink  of  the 
heavy  coin,  his  body  moved  forward  in 
fi  bow  gracefully  Parisian,  and  his  long, 
nirrrble  fingers  danced  on  the  strings 
n,gain.  The  school  children  in  the  crowd 
began  to  laugh  with  the  humorous 
pizzicato  tune  that  resounded  from  side- 
walk to  sidewalk,  but  when  they  looked 
into  the  seared  face  and  sightless  eyes, 
they  stopped  laughing  and  looked  at  one 
another  with  that  strange,  tense  instinct 

of  sorrow  which  is  given  to  children. 

•OSTON.  MAN,  ADVERTtfitft- 


Saturday,    Jan.    20,    1906. 

By  Sen.   Taft:       That  children  betftfeeh  7 
and  18   yrs.   of  age   having  defective  sight 
■  or  hearing  shall  attend  schools  for  the  deaf 
land  blind. 


WORCESTER   (MASS.)    POST 


Friday.-   Jan,    19,   1906. 

Representative    Elmer    C.     >'<> 

jester    uitroihu-ed    the    petition    of 

Join,    <•      IJcrrv    ct     als    foFH.Jic    appro- j 
priation  of  $1000  for  the  Memorial  home 
for  the  blind    in    W  orcc-ster. 
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NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  20,  1906. 
Appeals  to  Readers. 

E      D.,     Brooklyn.-About     ™yj£n     &S° 
I  read  in  an  old  newspaper  an  enigma. 

heard." 
Can  you  give  me  the  answer? 

WOONSOCKET   (R.   I.)    REPORTER* 


Friday.-  Jan-  %  1*0*. 
HELEN~kELLEIR  WTLL  SPISEKT-VJ 

The  New  York  slate  association  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  blind 
will  hold  its  fi'st  public  meetm-  in 
New  Yo'.k  city  March  29.  Mirk  Twain 
will  preside,  and  J  H.  Choate  and  Hel- 
<_n  Keller  of  Wrentham  will  be  the 
principal  speakers.  Miss  Keller  was 
recently  made  a  vice  president  of  the 
association.  Lyman  Abbott  is  the 
president  and  the  honorary  vice  presi- 
dents are  Mr.  Clemens.  President  N. 
Murray  Butler  of  Columbia.  R.  W.  We 
Forest  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  tc  help 
the  blind  in  every  possible  way,  hut 
particularly  by  providing  them  with 
profitable  work.  To  this  end  members 
of  the  societv  visit  the  hlin:l  in  their 
homes,  where  they  give  practical  .sug- 
gestions to  those  able  a-id  willing  to 
work. 

WATERVILLE     (ME.)     MAIL. 


Friday.  Jan.  12,  1306. 
It  was  announced  some  time  ago 
that  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  wonder- 
ful deaf  and  blind  girl,  would  lecture 
in  Waterville  under  the  auspioes  of  the 
Woman's  Literary  Club  of  this  oity 
on  February  3rd,  but  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  cancel  this  date 
and  it  is  now  probable  that  she  will 
not  oome  to  this  city,  which  fact  will 
be  a  great  disappointment  to  many 
who  so  much  wished  to  hear  her. 


COLORADO  INDEX.     JANUARY  18.  1900. 


Life  of  Rev.   George   L.   Smead,  tKe  re- 
tiring Supt.  of  the  OKio  ScKool. 

The  editor  of  the  Harp  has  asked  me  to 
write  something  about  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
George  L.  Smead.  In  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal  before  the  paper  goes  to  press,  I  can- 
not do  justice  to  such  a  theme;  but  I  know  full 
well  that  the  readers  of  the  Harp  will  welcome 
a  few  facts  concerniing  the  life  of  one  who  for 
so  long  went  in  and  out  before  them,  and 
whose  memory  they  revere  as  a  father  and 
friend. 

Mr.  Smead  was  born  at  Greenfield,  Mass., 
Jan.  18th,  1834,  and  spent  his  early  years  on 
his  father's  farm  near  that  village.  He  loved 
the  country.  Field  and  forest  and  brook  cast 
the  spell  of  their  charm  over  his  young  life 
and  he  often  recalled  with  keen  delight  the 
tender  memories  which  gathered  about  the 
New  England  Homestead. 

He  attended  the  country  schools  near  his 
country  home  at  Greenfield  and  began  teach- 
ing at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  the  well  known  Westminster  School 
in  Vermont  and  entered  Amherst  in  1855,  | 
graduating  four  years  later  in  '59.  He  came  to 
Ohio  in  September  of  that  year  and  took  a  dis- 
trict school  near  Columbus.  After  four  weeks 
Mr.  Smead  was  appointed  senior  teacher  in  the 

Ohio  State  School  by  Dr.  A.  I).  Lord,  to  suc- 
ceed  Mr.  T.  H.  Little,  who  went  to  Wisconsin 
as    Superintendent    of    the    State  Institution , 
for  Blind  at  Tanesville.  ' 

Mr.    Smead  was  then  in  the  vigor  of  early 

manhood  and  he  filled  the  position  of  senior 
teacher  with  such  efficiency  that  in  1868  he 
was  made  superintendent  to  succeed  Dr.  Lord, 
who  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

In  1874  the  school  was  removed  from  the 
old  building  into  the  present  commodious 
structure.  I  was  then  a  small  boy  going  to 
school  and  for  some  reason  was  allowed  to  re- 
main and  attend  the  Alumni  reunion  that  took 
place  in  June.  Many  of  my  readers  were  pres- 
ent at  the  farewell  service  held  in  the  chapel 
of  the  old  building,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
those  who  attended  that  service  will  hold  for- 
ever a  vivid  and  precious  memory  of  the  occa 
sion.  The  crowning  point  in  the  program  of 
that  memorable  day  was  Dr.  Smead's  eloquent 
farewell  address  from  the  platform  in  the  old 
chapel.  He  served  for  several  years  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  foremost  men  in  that  Association. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Smead's  term  of  office  as 
superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School  that  the 
writer  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  George  B.  Lindsay,  of  Ferrys- 
burg.  When  I  recall  my  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence in  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  that 
position,  I  think  it  only  fair  that  if  I  have  had 
any  success  as  an  instructor  it  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  Dr.  Smead's  kindness  and  pa- 
tience. 

In  1885,  when  he  left  the  Institution,  he 
began  the  study  of  theology  and  was  ordained 
in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  Sept.  16th  of  the 


same  year.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Savannah,  Ashland  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained for  fifteen  years,  faithfully  serving 
that  people  in  heat  and  cold  by  night  and  day 
He  was  beloved  as  a  pastor  and  honored  as  a 
citizen. 

At  the  close  of  the  Alumni  Reunion  of 
ltfOO,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ohio 
School    recalled     him    to    his    old  position  as 

Sri?ShnH  HlS  tCrm  °f  f°Ur  ^ars  ^Pir- 
ed  in   1904,  but  he  was  asked  to  remain  for  one 

more  year  that  he  might  direct  the  reunion  of 
1905.  He  resigned  Sept.  15th  and  went  to  To- 
ledo, where  he  has  built  a  beautiful  new  home 
on  Central  Avenue. 

m*m     thi;^    yeprs    Mr.  Smead  labored  un- 
selfishly and  faithfully  for  the  blind  of  Ohio 
In  a  recent  letter  he  says:  "My  heart's  love  will' 
always    be     with    the  dear  Institution  and  my 
prayer  will  be  offered  daily  for  its  success  and 
usefulness."     The  sentiment  here  expressed  is 
an    index  to  his  character.     His  life  a^ 
was  full  of  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

His  noble  example,  his  patience  and  gentle- 
ness,   and    hl8  tender  be  grate- 
fnlly  remembered  by  hundreds  of  our  Al^mnL 
Blessings   and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue  than 
sceptered     king  or  laureled  conqueror  knows  » 

0°hrHaDrp.''Smead-T-    Frank  ^mb'  ^  "The 

PORrUND    (Mfc.)    ARC 


HELEN  KELLER   EVENING. 
Mrs.    George   P.   French   gave    notice 
of  the   Helen   Keller   educational    even- 
ing at   City    Hall,    Feb.    1st,    and   asked 
the  support  of  the   Union  not  only  by 
their  sentiment,   but  by  their  presence 
at  the  demonstration.     She  told  of  the 
work  which  is  being  done  in  the  State 
Jm:  the  blind,  of  the  money  which  has 
HDeen    raised,    and     stated     that     there 
were   700    totally   blind   persons   in   the 
State  and   600   nearly  so,  making  1,500 
of  these  people  who  do   not  ask  to  be 
taken  care  of,   but  who   only   ask  that 
they   may   be   educated      to     care     for 
themselves.     Mrs.    French      made      an 
eloquent    and    telling    appeal    for    help 
toward  this  worthy  object.     She  stated 
that  a  lien   had   already   been   secured 
on  a  farm  in   the  State,  known  as  the 
Thompson    Farm.     In    her    talk,      Mrs. 
French  and   that    Miss  Keller  and   Mx. 
Campbell    would   give   a    demonstration 
of  the  work  which  can  be  done  by  the 
blind.     The  evening  takes  not  so  much 
the  form  of  an  entertainment  as  of  an 
educational   evening.     Another   solo   by 
Miss    Vose    closed   a    delightful    after- 
noon. 
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RESTORED  A  BLIND  KING'S  SMI 

New  Bedford  Physician  Later  Waged  War  and  Conquered  the  Ruler  of  Johanna  Island  in  the  Mozan 

[      .      bique  Channel— American  Naval  Vessel  Once  Sent  to  Protect  Him  in  His  Rights— Very  Wealth; 

He  Likes  to  Entertain  Whalemen  From  His  Home  City. 


FOR  generations  the  mariners  of 
New  Bedford  have  sailed  the  wa- 
ters of  earth,  and  there  are  ad- 
venturous spirits  scattered  over  the 
Isles  of  the  sea  who  claim  New  Bedford 
as  their  home. 

On  the  island  of  Johanna,  in  the 
Mozambique  channel,  lives  a  man  who 
conquered  the  king  and  domim.ted  af- 
fairs until  the  French  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment. Today  ne  owns  most  of  the 
island,  and  his  rights  are  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  negotiation  at  the  present 
time. 

Prior  to  the  civil  war  Dr  Benjamin  F. 
Wilson  was  a  prominent  physician  in 
New  Bedford.  His  home  was  at  the 
corner  of  Middle  and  County  sts.  and 
he  had  an  office  in  the  old  Liberty  hall 
building.     At    the   beginning  of   the   war 

enlisted    as    a   surgeon    in    the    i 
and  became  very  popular.    At  the  close 
of  the  war  his  health  was  poor,  and  he 
shipped    as    supercargo    on    a    schooner 
bound   to   the    African  coast.     The   cap- 
n    of   the   schooner,    Leonard    Gifford, 
d,    and    Dr    Wilson    assumed    charge, 
eventually   out  ting  into  Johanna,   where 
the  doctor  lefl    his   vessel. 
King  Abdullah,   the  insular  ruler,   had 
en  stricken   with   blind  ud  hear- 

ing of  the  pi  surgeon, 

the    king     b  him     to    attend 

Tne   cau  -;    blindni 

simple  and 
so   that    tin 

Thereupon  the  king  pn  •  itcd  In  Wil- 
son with  •"'l  and  ".no 
Bj.,                 j   made  him  second  In 


ity  among  the  people. 

Dr  Wilson's  skill  as  a  physician  ad- 
vanced his  prestige,  and  he  set  about 
developing  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  island.  He  built  up  a  sugar  indus- 
try, introduced  modern  machinery, 
cleared  the  land,  bridged  the  torrents 
and  built  roads. 

Eventually  the  king  became  jealous 
of  Dr  Wilson's  power  and  the  Arabs 
sustained  him,  disliking  the  doctor  be- 
cause he  was  not  of  the  Mahometan 
faith.  War  was  declared.  It  was  opera 
bouffe  war,  and  the  doctor's  natives 
went  forth  to  meet  the  king's  army, 
who  were  not  unlike  the  natives  on  the 
balmy  isle  of  which    W.   S.   Hi  Hurt    tolls 

Thi  i    played  the  eloquent    tnm-tum 
And  lived  on  acalps  served  up  in  rami 
Tbe  only  sauce  they  knew. 
The   doctor's    forces    had   a    lew  mus- 
kets,   while    the    king's    warriors    were 
armed  with  spears.     A  few  volleys  from 
the  muskets  ended  the  war,  but  the  old 
ndship  was  not  renew* 
In  1886  the   French  government   seized 
Comoro  group  and  attempted  to  oust 
Dr     Wilson,     declaring     the    title    deeds 
give  king  to  be  invalid. 

Dr    Wilson    appealed    to    the    United 
warship    was    sent,  from 


cape  Town  to  protect  him  in  his  rights: 

Dr  Wilson  has  secured  a  partial  recog- 
nition of  his  rights,  one-half  the  amount 
of  his  claim  having  been  offered  him. 
This  he  has  refused. 

In   a   letter   to    relatives   in   New   Bed- 
ford recently  he  says  the  French  gov- 
ernor seems  amiable,  and  has  exchanged 
visits,    but    his    suspicions    aro   not    dis- 
pelled. 

Dr  Wilson  now  owns  six  sugar  planta- 
tions as  well  as  coffee  plantations.  He 
also  exports  vanilla  beans  and  cocoa- 
nuts.  His  bungalow  is  on  a  plateau  on 
the  mountain  side,  thousands  of  t  <  t 
above  the  sea  level.  He  entertains  visi- 
tors lavishly,  and  is  particularly  atten- 
tive to  New  Bedford  whalemen. 

"He  lives  like  a  king,"  says  a  local 
whaleman  who  recently  visited  him. 
"He  wears  a  diamond  ring  presented 
him  by  the  old  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  He 
is  the  most  generous  man  I  ever  saw 
and  he  seems  to  have  a  boundless  supply 
of  money." 

Dr  Wilson  is  now  70  years  old,  hut 
he  Is  at  roll-call  at  3:30  a  m  every 
morning.  His  slaves  are  freed  and  the 
doctor  says  that  is  to  his  advantage, 
as   their  employment  was  more   expen- 


slve    before    than    since    the    emancipa- 

ln  the  last  40  years  Dr  Wilson  has 
made  but  one  visit  to  his  did  home.  Ha 
came   to   New  Bedford  in  1S92. 

A  nephew,  Harold  K.  Wilson,  is  living 
in  New  Bedford.  ,      „        .   .  , 

Dr  Wilson  writes  he  will  sell  out  nis 
property  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity and  return  to  New  Bedford  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

I0ME  FOR  BLIND. 


feeting  of  General  Committee  On 
Miss  Kellar's  Visit. 


NCOURAGING     WORDS      SPOKEN 


Jy  Friends  of  the  Proposed  State 
institution. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  general  com- 
nittee    on    the    coming    visit    of    Miss 
ielen  Keller,   C.  F.  F.   Campbell,   with 
is    illustrated    lecture,        showing    the 
dind   at  work   and    Miss   LaBarraque, 
he   wonderful  contralto,    who   has   the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  blind  wo- 
man   lawyer    in    the    world,    and        the 
brilliant  pianist,  all  of  whom  will  come 
to  Portland  on  the  evening  of  Feb.   1, 
and  will  at  City  hall  show  the  citizens 
of  our  city  what  the  blind  can  accom- 
plish   if  they    have   an  opportunity    to 
train    their    gifts,    was    certainly    of    a 
character    to    arouse    an    interest    and 
stimulate    the    activities    of    both    the 
club  women  and  the  various  members 
of    the   'committees    appointed    by    the 
pastors    of   the    different    churches    for 
in    point  of   numbers    it    was   in    itseli 
inspiring.  .  __ 

The  meeting  was  called  at  i  i  Carie- 
ton  street  by  the  committee  of  con« 
ference  of  the  Gorham  Dames  of 
which  Mrs.  Clark  H.  Barker  is  chair- 
man. The  W.  L.  U.  had  already  en- 
dorsed the  movement  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  call  all  the  presidents 
of  the  clubs  which  make  up  this  body, 
together  with  those  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed from  the  churches  that  a  more 
definite  idea  might  be  gained  of  the 
purposes  of  Miss  Keller's  visit  with 
those  who  accompany  her  and  some 
explanations  made  of  what  has  already 
been  done  in  the  interests  of  this 
cause. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  chairman,  and  a  solo  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence   Topliff.    the    daughter   of    one    of 
the  members  of  the  club  was  given  and 
much   appreciated.       She    gave   an    (a) 
and  (b)  number  two  Indian  lyrics.  She 
was    accompanied  1  y    V""     Charles   R. 
K*ressy.    also  a  mei        r  of       the  club. 
Miss  Topliff  is  stud,     .g  with  Madame 
Caperton  of  Philadelphia  and  has  been 
at   home  for   the   holiday*        with    her 
mother  who  is  staying  at  the  Colum- 
ma  hotel  this   winter,  and   will   return 
to   Philadelphia  on   Monday.   Her   voice 
has  grown  much  larger  in  the  past  few 
months  and  is  now  rich,  full  and  sym- 
pathetic.      She   enunciates  clearly   and 
is  a  charming  singer. 

She  was  followed  by  William  Lynch, 
the  president  of  the  Maine  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  who  is  a  student  at 
Bates  college.  He  has  a  tenor  voice 
of  unusual  sweetness  and  an  encore 
to  his  number  was  demanded.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Newhall, 
president  of  the  Whit-tier  club  who  was 
present. 

\t  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee    Mrs.    A.    A.    Kendall    stated 


the  purposes  of  the  meeting  and  made 
it  plain  that  the  work  is  not  finished 
when  Miss  Keller's  visit  is  over,  but 
that  it   is   th.  of  the  women   in- 

terested that  the  citizens  shall  become 
familial-  with  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  these  people  who  will  know  the 
joys  of  self-support  and  the  comfort 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  tal- 
ents if  they  can  be  given  an  opportuni- 
ty in  learn  the  trades  for  which  they 
are  adapted  and  can  have  the  training 
at  home  which  Justice  would  seem  to 
demand  for  them.  They  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  study  and  to  devote 
their  entire  energies  to  learning  the 
things  which  will  relieve  the  State  of 
any  'burden  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. They  ask  only  the  same 
chance  which  we  would  ask  for  the  see- 
ing child,  that  education  shall  be  fur- 
nished them. 

Mrs.  Kendall  referred  to  the  people 
who  would  be  here  on  the  evening  of 
Feb  1,  and  cai.'ed  the  attention  of 
all  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  intelli- 
gent, sympathetic  and  thinking  people 
which  it  was  hoped  would  comprise 
the  audience  on  that  night.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  house  be  filled;  it 
should  be  filled  with  those  people  who 
will  carry  on  the  work  after  they  have 
received  a  comprehensive  idea  of  what 
the  association  is  trying  to  do. 

Mrs.  Kendall  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Knapp,  the  man  who  stands  behind  the 
■bill  in  Augusta.  He  spoke  with  much 
earnestness,  telling  of  his  first  inter- 
est in  the  bill  and  of  Mr.  Ryan's  ap- 
:  peal  to  him  and  his  own  ready  willing- 
ness to  help  in  such  a  good  cause.  He 
gave  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  bill 
was  not  passed  in  its  first  form  but 
made  it  very  cear  that  it  was  not  for 
lack  of  sympathy  in  the  movement  but 
because  it  was  not  in   definite  form. 

It  was  evident  from  what  he  said 
that  the  majority  of  the  men  at  Augus- 
ta were  in  favor  of  doing  something  for 
this  class  of  people  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  the  bill  in  perfect  form. 
As  he  expressed  it,  "We  will  go  home 
and  put  a  foundation  under  this 
structure  which  cannot  be  knocked  out 
by  anyone."  He  gave  the  history  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  association,  the 
three  incorporators  being  Morrill  N. 
Drew,  the  speaker  of  the  House,  W.  J. 
Ryan  and  Mr.  Knapp  himself.  Today 
some  of  the  strongest  business  men  in 
the  State  are  associated  with  them  as 
directors,  15  of  the  25  directors  being 
Portland's  most  substantial  citizens 
from  both  the  business  and  profession- 
al circles. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  then  introduced  as  the 
man  "who  had  probably  done  more  for 
this  cause  than  any  one  person  in  the 
State."  He  began  by  saying  that  he 
had  been  in  this  from  the  start  and  in- 
tended if  he  lived  to  see  it  to  its  finish. 
He  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
support  of  the  ladies  from  the  clubs 
and  churches  and  also  told  with  much 
'pride  that  he  had  the  support  of  the 
Maine  State  grange,  now  over  50,000 
strong.  He  had  'secured  the  interest 
of  other  orders  to  which  he  belonged 
and  from  Fryeburg  to  Fort  Kent  he 
had  sounded  his  appeal.  He  spoke  of 
his  visits  among  the  French  and  said 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  the  blind 
among  them.  He  said  if  he  lived  he  in- 
tended to  present  a  petition  to  the  hon- 
orable body  to  convene  in  1907  which 
should  have  the  signatures  of  40,000 
voters.  What  he  has  ^accomplished 
can  only  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  have  followed  the 
struggle  and  watched  the  persistentcy 
with  which  his  endeavors  have  been 
marked. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  generously  applauded 
showing  that  the  people  present  were 
all  in  sympathy  with  his  cause.  He 
spoke  a  word  for  the  president,  Mr. 
Lynch,  who  was  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words.  In  speaking  Mr.  Lynch 
said  he  believed  this  would  be  success- 
ful and  even  though  there  had  been 
some  checks  it  had  not  discouraged 
him  for  he  knew  that  the  most  valu- 
able things  in  the  world's  history  had 
come  slowly  and  we  were  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  great  epochs  but  of  the 
ultimate  outcome  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  He  also  thanked  the 
ladies  for  their  support  and  sympathy 
and  said  they  all  realized  what  it 
meant  to  them. 

There  was  more  music  and  then  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  asked  to  re- 
main and  talk  over  the  plans  and  were 


permilted   to  ask  any  questions  which 


they  desired. 


<4f 


Mrs.  Chellis  and  Miss  Mary  Morrill 
of  the  Dames  poured  tea  and  coffee  in 
the  dining  room  and  Mrs.-O.  A.  Lowell 
dipped  punch.  The  latter  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Gorham  Dames.  The 
members  of  the  club  assisted  in  serv- 
ing. 

Among  those  present  were:-  Mrs. 
Oscar  R.  Wish,  president  of  the  W.  L. 
U-,  Mrs.  Morrill  N.  Drew,  Miss  Luetta 
King,  Mrs.  Samuel  Parker,  Miss  Carrie 
Maxwell,  Miss  Sarah  Moitfton,  Mrs. 
Albion  Johnson,  Miss  Edith  McAlpine, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Stevens,  Mrs.  E.  F.  New- 
hall,  Mrs.  Hiram  L.  Jones,  Miss  Inez  A. 
B  La  n  chard,  Mrs.  David  Hooper,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Jordan,  Mrs,  W.  T.  Coffin,  Gorham, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Hayes,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Scribner, 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Deering,  Mrs.  George 
P.  Thomas,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Libby,  Miss 
Alice  P.  Whitney,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Hobbs, 
Miss  Florence  A.  Topliff,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Bedlow,  Mrs.  William  S.  Denny,  Mrs. 
Alvin  Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  Dunn,  Jr., 
Miss  Mary  A.  Libby,  Mrs.  "George  F. 
French,  Mrs.  Reuben  Wescott,  Miss  M. 
W.  Blake,  Miss  Matilda  Kenworthy, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  McKenney,  Mrs.  Herbert  C. 
Robinson,  Harriet  E.  Clarke,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Staples,  Mrs.  C.  H  Barker,  Mrs.  John 
O.  Burke,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Chellis,  J.  C. 
Knapp,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Black,  William  J. 
Ryan,  William  Lynch,  Mrs.  Charles 
Alexander,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Brown,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Hobbs,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Barnes,  M^rs.  A. 
F  Topliff,  Mrs  Augustus  Steven*  Mrs 
Elinor  Maxwell  Knight,  Mrs.  /).  A. 
Ljgwell.  f 

PORTLAND   (ME.)    EXPft£S§. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  17,  1906. 


Interested  Gathering  of  Workers 
at  Meeting  of  Committee  To 
Plan  For  Coining  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller. 

The  general  committee  meeting  held 
yesterday  aftemcong  at  77  Carleton 
street  for  the  coming  of  Helen  Keller, 
was  attended  by  an  interested  gath- 
ering of  enthusiastic  workers.  Mrs. 
Clark  H.  Barker  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  conference  from  thts  Gor- 
ham Dames.  After  calling  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  the  chairman  introduced 
Miss  Florence  Topliff,  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  members  V  the  club,  who 
gave  several  solos  exquisitely.  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Cressey  accompanied.  Mr. 
William  Lynch);  president  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  also  gave 
several  solos,  his  fine  tenor  voice  be- 
ing heard  to  good  advantage.  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Kendall  spoke  of  the  work,  and 
said  that  it  was  not  by  any  means 
finished  when  Miss  Keller  had  ap- 
peared here,  for  thta  committee  de- 
sired that  the  citizens  should  become 
familiar  with  the  needs  and  cdndiitons 
of  these  people  who  do  not  ask  chari- 
ty, but  only  a  chunce  to  be  educated 
so  that  they  may  become  self  sup- 
porting. Mr.  Knapp  anal  Mr.  Ryan  also 
spoke,  each  giving  much  information. 
At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting 
refreshments  were  served. 

Mrs.  Chellis  and  Miss  Mnry  Morrill 
Of  the  Dames  pourea  tea  and  eoffee> 
in    the    dining    room    and    Mrs.    o.    A. 


■ '^P  Lowell  clipped  punch.  The  latter  1.3 
the  president  of  the  Gorhnm  Dames. 
Tt'?.  members  of  the  club  assisted  in 
serving. 

Among-  those  present  were:  Mrs*. 
Oscar  R.  Wish,  president  of  the  W.  L. 
I'.:  Mrs.  Mcrril'  X.  Drew,  Miss  Luetta 
King,  Mrs.  Samuel  Parker,  Miss  Car- 
rie Maxwell,  Miss  Sarah  Mouiton. 
Mrs.  Albion  Johnson,  Miss  Edith  Mc- 
Alpii\e,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Stevens,  Mrs.  E.  F. 
New-hall,  Mrs.  Hiram  L.  Jones,  Miss 
Inez  A.  Blanehard,  Mrs.  David  Hoop- 
er, Mrs.  J.  C.  Jordan,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Cof- 
fin, Gorham;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hayes,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  .Seribnsr,  Miss  Harriet  A.  Deer- 
fng,  Mrs.  George  P.  Thomas,  Mrs.  P. 
M.  Libby,  Miss  Alice  P.  WMtney,  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Hobbs.  M.ss  Florence  A.  Top- 
iff.  Mis.  J.  S.  Bedlow.  Mis.  Willia  :i 
3,  Denny,  Mrs.  Alvin  Smith,  Mrs. 
Jharles>  Dunn,  J^..  Miss  Mary  A.  Lib- 
?y,  Mrs.  George  F.  French,  Mrs.  Reu- 
ben Wescott,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Blake,  Miss 
Matilda  Ken  worthy,  Mrs.  II.  A,  Jic 
Kenney.  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Robinson, 
Harriet!  E.  Clarke,  Mrs.  E.  P.  sta- 
ples. Mrs.  C.  H.  Barker,  Mrs.  John 
X  Burke.  Mrs.  E.  I).  Cb-ellis.  J.  C. 
iCna-PP,  Mrs.  .1.  M.  Blnek,  William  J. 
^tyan.  William  Lynch,  Mrs.  Charles 
Alexander,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Brown,  Mrs.  M. 
V  Hobb=.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Barnes?,  Mrs.  A. 
t.  Topllff.  Mrs.  Augustus  Stevens. 
Mrs.  Elinor  Maxwell  Knight.  Mrs.  O. 
\.    Lowell. 

HOULTON    (ME.)    PIONEER 


Wednesday,  Jan,  17,  1906. 
At   the   annual    meeting     of   the 

Maine  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Tues- 
day, in  Portland,  the  following  board 
of  directors  was  chosen  :  Morril  NJ 
Drew,  Frederic  E.  Boothby,  Charles 
H.  Rendall,  Benjamin  Thompson, 
Lyman  M.  Cousins,  Harry  Butler,  J. 
Putnam  Stevens,  William  J.  Ryan, 
William  Lynch,  Portland  ;  J.  Calvin 
Knapp,  South  Portland  ;  Charles  M. 
Moses,  Saco ;  Joshua  L.  Chamber- 
lain, Bruuswick ;  Alex.  Hagerthy, 
Ellsworth  ;  Thomas  H.  PhaiJ-, 
Presque  Isle ;  Lindley  M.  Staples, 
Washington  ;  George  Eaton,  Calais  ; 
William  T.  Hains,  Waterville ;  Jos- 
eph B.  Peaks,  Dover  ;  P.  FT.  Gillin, 
Bangor ;  George  G.  Weeks,  Fair- 
field ;  Albert  A.  Burleigh,  Houlton  ; 
W.  B.  Skelton,  Lewiston  ;  John  P. 
Swasey,  Canton ;  Albert  H.  Shaw, 
Bath;  C.  N.  Blanehard,  Wilton. 


of   the    institution    and 

ton,  who  had  charge  of  the  program,  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  the  spinsters  and 
bachelors.  The  number  was  a  clever 
playlet  and.  although  the  parts  of  some 
of  the  bachelors  were  taken  by  young 
ladies,  one  and  all  made  very  praise- 
worthy showings. 

The.  first  maid  had  two  lovers,  John 
and  Charlie  and  both  were  so  handsome 
that  she  could  never  deei.v.  Finally  John 
married  and  Charlie  died.  The  first 
bachelor  was  one  brother  of  fom 
sisters  and  had  known  enough  of  women 
in  childhood.  Another  maid  was  courted 
by  many  lovers,  but  the  one  man  she 
loved  remained  indifferent.  The  second 
bachelor's  plans  for  proposal  had  always 
miscarried  or  been  disturbed,  and  the 
maid  who  followed  him.  had  always  con- 
sidered the  matrimonial  state  degrading 
to  a  woman  with  abilities  for  the  plat- 
form. Another  bachelor  won  "Mary 
Jane,"  but  her  father  objected  so  stren- 
uously that  the  match  was  broken  off. 
One  maid  could  never  be  suited,  and  the 
bachelor  who  followed  could  never  per- 
suade himself  to  give  up  his  bachelor 
pleasures.  One  bachelor  loved  many,  but 
could  never  choose  and  anotner  was 
never  appreciated  and  none  would  ha  ve 
him.  The  last  maid  would  surely  have 
married,  but  she  never  had  a  chance.  The 
participants  were  Misses  Ruth  Smith, 
Bertha  Dayton,  Maude  Deston,  Minnie 
LaDuke,  Retta  Stewart,  Eva  Austin, 
Agnes  Gauthier,  Grace  Playter,  Helen 
Hamilton,  Cora  Playter,  Sarah  Hall,  Lura 
Vallier,  Viola  Engel  and  Master  Ken- 
neth Hamilton.  All  were  attired  in  cos- 
tumes befitting  the  occasion. 

Following  the  playlet,  Miss  Edith 
Young  presented  in  monologue  an  excit- 
ing elopement  in  a  western  town.  Miss 
Young  has  an  exceptionally  fine  stage 
presence  and  her  effort  was  a  great 
cess.  Mrs.  Hamilton  sang  "O  Promise 
Me"  delightfully  and  another  piano  solo 
by  Miss  Meade  closed    the    program,     ^r 

GARDINER    (ME.)    R6P. -JOUMUC 
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The  Maine  Central  R.  R.  has  an- 
nounced special  rates  from  tnis  city 
to  Portland  1'cr  Thursday,  Feb.  1, 
wh3n  Miss  Helen  Keiler,  the  famous 
blind  authoress,  will  lecture  in  Port 
I  land.  i  a    t 
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Friends  of  Elind  Choose  Officers. 
At  a  meeting  /if  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Cir- 
culating Library  for  the  Blind  last  night 
these  officers  were  elected:  President, 
William  N.  Ashman:  vice  preseidents, 
John  E.  Baird,  Benedict  Gimbel,  John  H 
Converse.  John  Thomson;  treasurer, 
Frank  Read;  secretary,  Dr.  Robert  G. 
Moon. 

LEWISTON    (MB.)   SUN. 


Friday.   Jan.    19,    1906. 

At  the  annual   m,,, ,.;,....    .,-  ., 


BLIND  STUDENTS  CAVE 

#  ENJOYABLE  ENTERTAINMENT 


Many     Persons    Gathered    to    Hear    Why 
They    Never    Married — The     Program. 
wind    and     :  lie     '■'  '  tia  ve    no 

control   ovi  I'   the   happ 
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piano  cob.  by  Miss    Lama    Monde,    matron  | 


Saturday.    Jan.    20,    1906. 


?"  tile 


The  following  circular  regarding  tlte 
visit  of  Helen  Keller  to  this  City  has 
been   issued  by  the  committee  of   con- 
ference of  the  Gorham  Dames:   "Every- 
one   who    reads    at    all    has    heard    of 
Helen  Keller;    that  wonderful  girl  who 
without    sight,    hearing    or    speech    has 
yet  overcome  these     difficulties  to  the 
extent    that    she    is    today    one   of    the 
best  educated  of  America's  bright  girls 
and  she  certainly  has  a  mission  in  life. 
Miss    Keller    believes      so      thoroughly 
that  it  is  a  duty  for  each  state  to  pro- 
vide  for  the   education   of   its   children 
without  sight  that  she  is  devoting  her 
life  to  the  effort  of  placing  facts  before 
intelligent   people   in  such   a  way   that 
they  will  be  convinced  that  she  is  right 
and  will  interest  themselves  to  see  that 
this    is    done.        Miss    Keller    comes    to 
Portland  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  1,  with 
Mr.  Campbell,   who  will  give  an  illus- 
trated   lecture    showing    the    blind    at 
work   at    the   various    vocations    wmich 
have  proved  adapted  to  their  capabili- 
ties, and  the  music  will     be     furnished 
by   Miss  LaBanque,   who   has  the   dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  blind  wom- 
an   lawyer    in    the    world    and    who    is 
gifted  with  a  beautiful  voice  which  is  | 
being    cultivated    under      Whitney      of 
Boston.       A  very  fine  pianist  also  ap- 
pears.      Shortly  after  the  visit  to  Port- 
land these  same  people  will  go  to  New 
York   to   give    the   same  demonstration 
and   at   that   time     the     Hon.     Joseph 
Choate    will    be    one    of    the    speakers. 
,  We   want   an   audience     of   intelligent, 
sympathetic  and  inuential  people.  Will 
you    assist    in    the    good    work   by   be- 
ing     present      and      interesting      your 
friends   to   be   there?       The   coming  of 
Miss   Keller  and   the  other   artists  has 
been   arranged  by  the   Gorham  Dames 
and  is   endorsed  by  the  W.  L.  U.  and 
other    important    organizations.        Ar- 
rangements   have    been    made    for    one 
fare    round    trip    on    all    the    railroads, 
good    to    return    following    day.        The 
hospitality  committee   consists  of  Mrs. 
A.   A.   Kendall,   chairman;    Mrs.   Elinor 
Maxwell  Knight,  secretary;   Mrs.  Clark 
H.   Barker,    Mrs.   George  F.   McQuillan, 
Mrs.    F.    E.    Boothby,    Mrs.    George    C 
Frye,  Mrs.  George  S.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Osca 
R.  Wish,  Mrs.  George.  B.  Bagley,   Mrs 
T.    J.    Brown,    Mrs.    Morrill    N.    Drew 
Mrs.  Charles  Harmon  ,Mrs.  Edward  F 
Thompson,   Mrs.  F.   M.  Houghton,   Mrs 
George   F.   French. 

LEWISTON    (ME.)   JOURNAL. 


Saturday,    Jan.   20,    1906. 


IND. 


HELEN  KELLER  IN  PORTLAN 


Portland  Darius     Arrange    For 
Her  Corning  to  Mains  on  tba  1 
First  of  February. 


PORTLAND,   Me.,   Jan.   20,    (Special).— 
Everyone  who  re  all  has  heard  of 

Helen    Keller;    that    wonderful    girl    who 
without  sight,  hearing  or  speech  has 
overcome   these   difficulties     to     the 
tent  that  she  is  to-day  one  of     th 
edc-  i'  America's  many  bright  girls 

mi.!   she  certainly   has   a   mission   in   life, 

Miss    Keiler     b<  o     1  horoughly 
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GorhaS Dames  ana  is  endorsed   by    the 
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-■    '■'     >— '   KnHelen   Bell 
li?u  Trade    Work    for     the 

B]\n%    p.  11,   Supt.   of   the  Trade 

Training     I  -     '"     the     Bllmi' 

,ilowing  blind  artists:- 

,,,,    ■  Miss  La  Barraque 

,  •   William  D.  Whitney    ^^ 

*'.'.■    rVKricn   lias   studied   in   Berlin.     Ger- 
many,   and     is     one    of     Boston's     coming 
pi;\;iis 
Baritone  Solo  by  Herbert  A.  Strout. 

Mr.  Strout  is  a  "Maine"  y«u^  "an. 
working  his  way   through  Yale  C elleg «. 

Arrangements  have  been  m*fc£r  one 
fare  round  trip  on  all  the  railroads,  goou 
to    return   following   day. 

The  following  is  an  Interesting  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  *.  *. 
Campbell  in  regard  to  the  commg  o 
Mit=<?  Keller:— "I  am  very  glad  that  3  ou 
a  re  able  to  be  able  to  let  us  have  some 
musKfor  the  two  soloists  are  m  them- 
selves very  excellent  performers.  Mi. 
O'Brien  has   studied   in   Berlin   for   three 

4i  s  and  is  recognized  in  Boston  as  one 
,f  "the  coming  pianists.  Miss  LaBaraque 
is,  to  some  people,  almost  as  mteie.tmg 
ag  Helen  Keller.  She  was  bom  in 
France,   and  came     to   California     as     a 

little  girl  of  ten.     During  her  youth  she 
attended    the    state   school    for   the   blind 
from  which   she   went  to   the   University 
of  California;    she  graduated     m  half     a 
year  less   than   the   prescribed     time     at 
the  head  of  her     class  with     one     other 
scholar.     After   leaving     the     University 
she  went  to   law   school,   paying  her  ex- 
penses by  teaching;-  French    in  the    San 
Francisco  Evening  High  School-   Unless 
I  am  greatly  mistaken  she  is    the    only 
blind  woman   in   the  world   who     is     ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.      After     leaving     tne 
aw   school   a   concert  manager   chanved 
o  heather  sing  and  offered  her  on     he 
spot  $150  a  week  to     appear     m     public. 
The  voung  woman  realized  the  need     of 
special  training  and  is  now     in     Boston 
studying     with     William     D.      Whitney. 
When  Miss  Keller  and  I  go  to  New  York 
in  March,  to  speak    for  the     New     York 
Association,   at  which   meeting^the   Hon. 
Joseph   Choate     is  also     to     speak,     Mr. 
O'Brien  and  Miss  La  Baraque  are  to  ap- 
pear for   the   musical  part   of     the     pro- 
gram. 

I  merely  give  these  details  to  show  you 
that  we  intend  to  make    your  event     in 
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SATURDAY,  JAN.  20,   1906. 
BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Frank  in  Minnesota. 


The  writer  is  in  receipt  of  a  neatly 
prepared  circular  and  card  from   the 
'Minnesota  Institution  for    the    Blind 
a1    pairbault    containing    the     rules 
an,l   information    under    which     the 
frank  1. as -one  into   operation    from 
that  institution  to  its  local   constitu- 
ency.     It  is    right    and    proper    that 
the  schools  and  libraries  should  have  | 
some  guaranty  Of  the  rare  and  faith- 1 
ful  return  of  volumes  after  they  have 
been     read    by    blind    persons;      and 
hence,  applicants  for   the    privileges 
of  the  libraries  should    seek    a    card 
extending  these   privileges    to  them, 
and    should    thus     be     registered    as 
worthy  beneficiaries    Moreover.there 
ought  to  be  some  rules  as  to  the  cave 
and  treatment  of  the  Dooks,  and  as  to  j 
the  length  of  time  they  may  be    kept ! 
1)V  the  borrower.     Then  there    ought! 
to  ue  an    explicit     statement    of    the 
Government's    requirements    as     to 
the  return  of  these   books   under    the 
frank  of  the  borrower.      It    is    more- 
over highly  important  that  directions 
should  be    given    as    to    the     proper 
wrapping    and   addressing  of     these 
packages.     In    all   these     important 
particulars,  Supt    J.  J-    Dow    of  the 
Minnesota  schools  has  anticipated  us 
in  his  admirable  circular,  giving  the 
requisite  information    to    borrowers, 
and  in  the  card  which  he  has  prepar- 
ed   for   issuance   to   the     borrowers. 
We  take  the    liberty    of    giving    the 
circular  and  the  card  both,  as   illust- 
rating   in    an   admirable    way    what 
may  be  done    to    give   the  frank    its 
highest    and    safest     efficiency.     As 
soon    as    we     have    completed      out- 
revised  catalogue  we  shall  undertake 
to    give   our    people     generally     the 
benefit    of    our    library    under     such 
rules  and  guaranties  as  the  Principal 
shad  approve, 


M  NNESOTA   SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

FARIBAULT,   MINNESOTA. 


LIB  R  ARY  CIRCULAR 

Any  responsible  blind  persons  living 
in  t  his  St  a1  e  will  be  permit  ted  to  draw 
books  in  raised  print  from  the  librarj 
oft  his  school  under  the  regulations 
herewith  given.  Application  cards 
will  be  furnished  any  who  may  apply 
for  them,  and  on  their  receipt  and 
this  office  the  applicant 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 

library.  . 

But  one  book  will  be  issued  a1  a  1  mae 
to  any  person.  This  may  be  retained 
for  one  month  from  the  date  of  issue. 
If  al  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it 
is'desired  to  retain  the  hook  for  an- 
other month,  arequesttodosomusl  be 


senitot'.e  lilr.ry,  when  permission 
i  ain  the  book  will  be  granted  un- 
less there  are  other  applicants  for  it. 
Books  should  in  all  cases  be  returned 
as  soon  as  they  are  read. 

II  is  the  intention  ot  the  library  to 
keep  on  hand  aH  the  books  published 
in  the  New  York  Point  print  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Selections 
can  therefore  be  made  from  the  cata- 
logue of  that  House.  At  least  four 
selections  should  be  sent  numbered  in 
order  of  desirability. 

Books  ret  timed  to  the  library  should 
he  wrapped  securely  in  heavy,  tough, 
express  paper,  such  as  that  in  which 
they  are  received,  and  tied  securely. 

In  the  lower  right  corner  of  the 
parcel  should  be  written,  "School  for 
the  Blind,  Fairbault,  Minn."'  In  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  should  be 
written  the  complete  address  of  the 
sender,  who  must  be  a  blind  person. 
In  the  upper  right  hand  corner  must 
be  written  the  words  "Free— Reading 
matter  for  the  Bind."  When  so  di- 
rected t lie  parcel  will  be  received  and 
forwarded  by  any  Post  Office  in  the 
State  free  of  charge.     But  one  book 

can  be  sent  in  a  parcel. 

Failure  to  return  or  account  for 
books,  carelessness  in  wrapping  books, 
and  injury  to  books,  will  be  consider- 
ed sufficient  causes  for  cancelling  the 
library  privileges. 

For  any  further  information   in   re- 
gard to  the  library  address. 
James  J.  Dow. 
Supt.  School  for  the  Blind, 
Fairbault,  Minnesota. 


MINNESOTA  SCHOOL  FOR   THE    BLIND    FAIRBAULT.     MINN 
LIBRARY  APPLICATION  CARD. 


<3 


1  am  a  blind  person  residing  in  the 
st  ate  of  Minnesota  and  I  wish  to  have 
the  use  of  the  raised  print  library  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind.  If  granted 
such  use  I  will  conform  in  all  respects 
to  the  regulations  of  the  library. 

Name. - .. 


P.   O.  

The  above  signature  and  address  were  writ  ten 
by 

Name 


P.   (). 


A  Rift  in    the  Cloud. 


The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Washington,  I).  C  ,  at  1S0S 
11.  St.,N.  W.  has  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  little  novelet  entitled  "A 
Rift  iu  the  Cloud*1  as  a  modest  means 
of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  it  is  a  very  readable 
story,  full  of  interest  to  the  friends 
of  the  blind  generally,  and  to  the  a- 
dult  blind  of  the  District  in  parti- 
cular. It  presents  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive form  the  theories  and  views  of 
Mr.  Fraud  E.    Cleaveland  the    secre- 


i  ^ 


taiy  and  head  of  the  Institute.  Mr. 
Cleavelaud  was  educated  while  yet 
in  the  ful  enjoyment  of  his  sight. 
After  he  had  been  prepared  for  the 
practice  of  the  law.  his  .sight  failing, 
he  undertook  to  make  the  way  of  the 
blind  a  little  more  easy  and  attractive 

by  investigating  some  new  possibili- 
ties for  the  employment  of  the  adult 
blind.  Among  other  things,  he  un- 
dertook to  adapt  the  art  of  printing 
in  ink  to  the  uses  of  the  blind,  and 
has  made  some  successful  experi- 
ments in  this  direction-  Both  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  he  has  illustrated  had  the  | 
adaptability  of  tht  printing  trade  in 
some  of  its  aspects  to  the  blind,  and 
has  written  this  little  book  and  print- 
ed it  and  bound  the  volume  at  his 
Institution  in  Washington. 

in  order  to  give  general  interest  to 
bis  novelet,  he  has  given  it  some 
touehes  of  romance  and  some  variety 
of  incident  of  a  very  general  sort; 
but  the  burden  of  the  volume  is  to 
illustrate  the  possibilities  of  printing 
for  the  employment  of  adult  blind 
persons.  For  his  particular  pur- 
pose, 1  am  not  sure  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  matter  not  connected  neces- 
sarily with  his  purpose  adds  any 
value  to  the  book  hut  it  does  make  it 
a  very  pleasing  story. 

Congress  is  more  than  likely  to 
give  the  Institution  a  very  generous 
support;  but  if  he  can  draw  some  re- 
venue from  the  general  public  it  will 
scarcely  fail,  if  it  does  nothing  else, 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  work 
of  the  Institution  very  much  more 
generally  among  the  people. 

PORTLAND    tM£.)    ARGUS. 


•.    Jan.    20,     1905. 


A    C! 


HELEN   KELLER.  \<\ 


■c-'lar    Issued      by     the     Gorham 
Dames  Committee, 


Portland,  Jan.  Sth,  1906. 
Everyone  who  reads  at  all  has  heard 
of  Helen  Keller;  that  wonderful  girl 
who  without  sight,  hearing-  or  speech 
has  yet  overcome  these  difficulties  to 
the  extent  that  she  is  today  one  of  the 
best  educated  of  America's  many 
bright  girls  and  she  certainly  has  a 
mission  in  life. 

Miss  Keller  believes  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  a  duty  for  each  state  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  its  children 
without,  sight  that  she  is  devoting  her 
life  to  the  effort  of  placing  facts  be- 
fore intelligent  people  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  convinced  that  she 
la  right  an*  will  Interest  themselves 
to  see  that  this  is  done! 

Miss    Keller    comes    lo    Portland    on 
the   evening  of     Feb.     1st,     with     Mr. 
Mipbell,   who   will  give  an  illustrated 
lecture    showing   the   blind   at   work   at 
the  is      vocations     which     have 

proved    adapted    to    th  ^abilities, 

and    the    music    will    be    furnished    by 
LaBanque,   who  has   the  distinc- 
tion   of    being    Hi.     only    blind    woman 
lawyer  in  the  world  and   who  is  gifted 


with  a  beautiful  voice  which  is  being 
cultivated  under  Wjhitney  of  Boston. 
A  very  fine   pianist  also   appears. 

Shortly   after   the   visit   to   Portland  i 
these  same  people  will  go  to  New  York  i 
to   give    the    same   demonstration   and 
at   that  time  the  Hon.  Joseph   Choate 
will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

We  want  an  audience  of  intelligent, 
sympathetic  and  influential  people. 
Will  you  assist  in  the  good  work  by 
being  present  and  interesting  your 
friends  to  be  there? 

The  coming  of  Miss  Keller  and  the 
other  artists  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Gorham  Dames  and  is  endorsed  by  the 
W.  L.  U.  and  other  important  organi- 
sations. 

Arrangements   have   been    made   fop 
one   fare    round  trip  on  all  the  railroads, 
good   to  return  following  day. 
Committee   of   Conference   of   Gorham 
Dames, 


Saturday,   Jan.   20,   1906. 
The  Blind  Artists. 


A    large    and    appreciative    audience 
greeted     John    and    Mary    McCay,    the 
blind  brother  and  sister,  at  their  unique  i 
entertainment  Monday  evening  at   Ilan-i 
cock  hall. 

The  program  was  a  long  one  and 
consisted  of  vocal  solos  and  duets  by 
the  brother  and  sister,  impersonations 
and  specimens  of  Irish  wit  and   humor. 

Every  number  was  well  rendered  and 
it  was  remarkable  how  good  an  enter- 
tainment it  was  when  it  is  consideiecl 
that  both  are  blind. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    TIMES. 


Sunday..    Jan.    21.    1905. 

The  arrangements  for  the  coming  of 
Miss    Helen    Keller    are      very      nearly 
perfected   and    a    meeting   of    the    hos- 
pitality   committee    was    held    at    the 
home    of    Mrs.    Kendall,    Henry    street, 
Friday   morning    at    10    o'clock.        The 
committee  consits  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Ken- 
dall,   chairman:    Mrs.    Elinor    Maxwell 
Knight,  secretary.   Mrs.  F.  E.  Boothby, 
Mrs.    George    C.    Frye,    Mrs.    George    S. 
Hunt,   Mrs.   Oscar   R.   Wish,    Mrs.  Wm. 
S.  Denny,  Mrs.  George  F.  French,  Mrs. 
T.   J.   Brown,    Mrs.   George   B.    Bagle.y, 
Mrs    Charles    Harmon.    Mrs.    EdW.    F. 
Thompson,   Mrs.   Morrill  N.  Drew.       It 
was  decided  that  Miss  Keller  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Macy  should  accept  the  kind 
invitation  of  Miss  Taylor  of  the  School , 
for  the  Deaf  on   Spring  street   during! 
their  stay.     Miss  La  Barraque  will  be 
the  guest  of  one  of  the  prominent  club 
women  of  the  city  at  the  Falmouth  ho- 
tel and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C..F.  F.  Campbell 
and    Mr.    O'Brion,    the    pianist,    will   be 
rtained    there    also    by      the     hos- 
pitality   committee.     A    committee    has 
been   appointed    to   meet   the   party   on 
their    arrival    and    extend   an    informal 
welcome.     The  members  of  the  College 
club    have    been    invited    to    assist    as 
ushers,    a    pretty   compliment   to     Miss 
Keller,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Radeliffe, 
and  there  will  be  a  corps  of  young  men 
who   will  look   after  the  more   difficult 
part    of    the   work.     Governor   Cobb   is 
expected    to    be    present    and      Mayor 
Clifford  will  extend  to  Miss  Keller  and 
her  co-workers  an  address  of  welcome 
in    behalf   of    the   citizens.     Morrill   N. 
Drew,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation,  is   to    preside  and   Hon.    F.   E. 
Boothby  ,who  is  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  association,  will  voice  the  apprecia- 
tion   of    those    who    have    been    instru- 
mental   in    bringing   these    people    here 
to  tell  of  the  great  work  being  done  for 
the  blind. 


SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN. 


Sunday,  Jan.  21,  1906. 

Samuel  Hillman  probably  «lj«ys  ^he 
distinction  of  having  merited /le#symp\- 
thv  and  received  that  and  a\i-H»^ell  from 
more  governors  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts than  any  other  man  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  Totally  blind  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  most  peculiar  accident  while  en- 


a  small  annuity  from  the  state  wlneb.it 
is  now  sought  to  have  made  for  life  in- 
stead of  for  five-year  periods  as  in  the 
past.  Mr  Hillman's  affliction  was  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  a  workman  em- 
ployed by  the  state  when  the  common- 
wealth was  financing  the  proposition.  This 
workman  spilled  some  nitroglycerin  and 
two  years  later  when  Mr  Hillman  and  his 
brother  were  working  near  that  spot  a 
blow  from  a  hammer  in  the  hands  of  his 
brother  caused  a  tremendous  explosion, 
blinding  Mr  Hillman  and  so  seriously  in- 
juring his  brother  that  he  never  recov- 
ered from  the  injuries  received.  Three 
times  has  Mr  Hillman  been  to  England, 
his  native  country,  seeking  relief  in  vain, 
and,  through  the  interest  taken  in  his 
case  by  some  of  the  chief  executives  of  the 
state,  he  has  had  the  best  treatment  that 
could  be  given  him  in  Massachusetts  to 
no  avail.  His  great  misfortune  did  not 
break  his  iron  nerve  and  he  learned  to 
cane  chair*  and  make  doormats  which  em- 
ployment has  partly  supported  him.  At 
one  time,  too,  he  traveled  througn  the 
mining  camps  of  the  West  selling  small 
articles  and.  as  he  was  a  miner  by  occu- 
pation, he  met  with  a  ready  sale  for  his 
goods.  He  now  lives  in  a  building  which 
was  once  owned  by  the  state  in  the  tun- 
nel building  days  and  which  he  bought 
with  bis  savings. 

To  consider  the  conditions  which  exist- 
ed in  the  early  days  of  the  tunnel  and 
those  of  to-day  would  seem  to  merit  no 
comparison,  but  few  realize  that  at  pres- 
ent there  are  80  men  employed  in  the 
tunnel  daily.  This  number  is  in  excess 
of  that  ordinarily  employed   there  and  is 

due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  worl 
is  now  being  done  in  that  big  hole  in  tin 
ground  which  is  so  much  disliked  by  thos< 
who  are  obliged  to  travel  through  it.  Otn 
big  gang  is  laying  new  rails  iu  the  tunne 
and  this  is  done  only  on  Sunday  uight.- 
■wlien  traffic  is  light  and  it  is  less  a  bin 
drance  to  traffic  to  use  a  single  track  foi 
all  trains.  It  has  beeu  found  that  foul 
years  is  about  the  life  of  the  heaviest 
of  steel  rails  in  the  dampness  of  the 
tunnel,  the  rails  where  they  are  spiked 
to  the  ties  rusting  away.  The  track- 
laying  gang  is  busy  during  the  week  iu  get- 
ting the  rails  ready  for  actual  spiking  to 
the  ties  and  on  Sunday  nights  they 
are  able  to  lay  about  a  mile  of  new  steel. 
The  ordinary  life  of  a  steel  rail  is  from 
10  to  15  years  where  it  is  not  subjected 
to  unusual  conditions  and  nothing  but 
eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  track- 
walkers and  employes  iu  the  tunnel  is  The 
price  of  safety.  The  tunnel  may  be  out 
of  the  curiosities  of  this  part  of  the  coun 
try,  and  undoubtedly  is,  but  one  sight  anr 
smell  is  enough  to  last  a  healthy  touris' 
for  some  little  time.  The  Boston  ant 
Maine  appreciates  the  fact,  it  is  said 
that  to  make  the  tunnel  route  really  pop 
ular  something  must  be  done  to  eradicate 
the  noisome  odors  of  the  long  hole  iu  the 
HGOsac  mountain.  A  ventilating  fan  un 
der  certain  conditions  does  the  work,  but 
those  conditions — when  freight  traffic  is 
not  heavy— do  not  exist  much  of  the  time. 
When  the  Fitchburg  road  had  control  they 
advertised  a  beautifully  lighted  tunnel  ano 
there  were  electric  lights  therein,  but  the 
lights— at  times— were  all  that  were  visi- 
ble: at  other  times  even  the  lights  were 
obscured  and  nothing  was  visible.  Oil 
burning  engines  were  foisted  upon  the 
unsuspecting  public  to  help  freight  trains 
through  the  tunnel  because  they  made 
less  smoke  in  the  tunnel  and  more  noise 
and  smell  outside.  Their  days  are  num- 
ered,  it  is  said,  and  before  many  years 
there  will  bo  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  locomotion  through  the  tunnel. 
The  electric  lights  will  be  resumed,  elec- 
tric motors,  or  engines,  used  tot  mov- 
ing trains  through  and  the  ventilating 
system  improved.  All  this  may  be  a  day 
dream  of  the  railroad  men  and  such  oth- 
ers as  are  obliged  to  use  the  tunnel  fre- 
quently, but  it  is  believed  that  the  on- 
ward march  of  progress  will  compel  some- 
thing in   the  line  of  improvement  on  that 
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HOW  BLIND  BOYS  ABE  TAUGHT  ATHLETICS 

Inmates  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind   at   Overbrook   are   made   proficient   in    running,     jumping,    putting    the    shot, 
throwing  the  hammer  and  other  forms  of  athletics  exercise.  | 
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Elaborate  System  of  Instruction 
Minimizes  Handicap  of  Loss 
of  Sight  and  Leads  to 
Wonderful  Results^ 


ACTIVE  preparations  are  being  made 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the    Instruction     of     the    Blind,    at 
Overbrook,  for  an  athletic  carnival  which 
will    doubtless   be    almost   without   prece- 
dent in   athletic  history. 

That  the  blind  can  run,  jump,  vault, 
put  the  shot  and  clear  hurdles  with  a 
facility  born  only  of  the  most  careful 
training  has  been  demonstrated  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  athletic"  instruction 
being  carried  on  among(  the  boys  now 
at  the  home.  They  have  held  several 
athletic  meets  in  past  years,  but  that 
which  will  take  place  early  this  spring 
is  expected  to  surpass  all  others  in  its 
records. 

Athletics  for  the  Blind. 
Educators  have  long  assumed  that  ath- 
etics  for  the  blind  can  be  followed  only 
in     the     gymnasium,     where     dumbbells 
nngs,    ropes    and    ordinary    school     calis- 
themes  required  no  especial  use  of  sight- 
but  experiments,  which  have  now  become 
assured  methods,  at  the  Overbrook  insti- 
tuiion     have    proved    the    fallacy   of    this 
Delief. 

Totally  blind  forever,  a  handicap  that 
would  almost  be  thought  insurmountable 
the  boys  who  have  taken  to  the  cinder 
track  at  Overbrook  have  discovered  that 
Pft'enl  application  to  little  details  in 
their  training  has  minimized  this  serious 
handicap. 

-  J 


They  have  been  watched  with  a  deg 
of  closeness  that  has  worked  wonderfi 
to  their  own  advantage.  They  are 
pitied;  instead,  they  have  been  taugh 
live  for  the  healthy  joy  of  living,  i 
nothing  has  increased  this  feature 
their  everyday  life  more  than  their  a 
letlcs. 

Tt  has  been  found  that  a  blind  boy  _ 
run  about  as  far  and  as  fast  as  his  m 
fortunate  fellow,  providing  his  confidei 
is  assured  from  the  minute  he  takes 
first  step  until  he  feels  the  slender  tl 
a-ross  his  chest  at  the  finish.  He  is  ri 
ring  into  darkness  at  every  stride,  . 
he  can  only  keep  at  it  so  long  as  he  ft 
morally  certain  that  an  absolutely  el 
field  is  assured  him. 

Should  a  flash  of  doubt  or  hesitat 
cross  his  mind,  his  pace  must  inevlta 
slacken.  He  displays,  in  entering 
sports,  a  strength  of  nerve  aW  intens 
of  purpose  that  would  put  the  most  di 
tag  football  player  to  shame. 

Record  of  Sightless  Athletes. 
Records  made  by  the  blind  athletes 
Overbrook    in    past    performances    ar* 
follows: 

Standing    broad    jump 7  feet  »  met 

Running    broad   Jump n  feet  8  inct 

KunmiiK    high    .lump 4  feet  f>  incl 

Shot-pui    (12   pounds) 37  feet  S  incl 

Discus    throw si  feet 

Football    kick    (punt) '.]'.'.  3H  yards  1  foi 

One  hundred-yard   dash 12  seconds  (la 

inlrty-rive-yard   dash 4  seconds  fla 

For    the    sake    of    comparison,    a    tabf 
follows   containing   the   average   perfort, 
ance  of  normal  preparatory  schoolboys 
similar  spurts: 


Lndlnc  brbad  Jump •  get  2  inches 

mdlng   high   jump i!  f£t  1  lni-ti 

nning   broad  Jump M  f e e t  1  men 

nning   high   jump. 5  feet  5    ncnes 

jt-put    (12   pounds) 39  it et  41 ncnes 

e  hundred-yard   dash 11  seconds  flat 

t  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that 
e  blind  boy  is  by  no  means  Tar  behind 
e  athlete  possessed  of  all  his  faculties. 
a  shows  up  particularly  well  in  those 
ents  where  running-  does  not  enter  into 
e  performance,  such  as  the  standing 
mps  and  the  shot-put.  It  is  the  prelimi- 
rv  run  that  retards  his  progress  in 
arlng  the  bar  of  the  running  high  jump 

in  accurately  locating  the  take-off  for 
e  running  broad  jump. 
Professor  Lindblad  from  the  very  first 
countered  a  herculean  task  in  drilling 
to  his  pupils  a  comprehension  of  their 
sks,  They  bad  no  conception  of  what 
jump  means,  no  knowledge  of  distance 

proportion  as  revealed  by  sight,  and 
>  realization  of  the  movements  recog- 
zed  by  athletes  as  essential  to  a  credit- 
>le  performance. 

Their  first  lesson  was  with  an  ordinary 
iorstep.  They  measured  the  height  of 
e  step  with  their  hands  and  then 
epped  it.  This  was  their  first  concep- 
n  of  distance  which  was  to  them  nn- 
easurable  by  normal  standards. 
With  this  gained,  the  boys  most  flaring 
at  was  to  measure  two  steps  and  then 
ep  from  the  second  to  the  ground,  pass- 
g  over  the  first  step.  A  little  shock  ac- 
jrnpanied  this  at  the  first  performance, 
ut  its  mastery  was  the  first  real  stride 
>ward  a  complete  realization  of  the  slg- 
ificance  of  a  jump. 

Confi'dence    Assured. 

When  a  blind  boy  has  laboriously  meas- 

red  the  distance  from   the   ground  level  ■ 

t  some  object  to  be   cleared,   and  when  \ 

e  has  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  j 

fall  means  no  great  harm  to  him,  then  ' 
e  will  clear  the  object  almost  as  read- 
y  as  a  boy  with  sight. 
It  is  the  same  in  a  foot  race.  When  the 
stance  and  the  ground  has  been  stud- 
id  by  walking  over  it  until  confidence  is 
ssured,  speed  relies  solely  upon  personal 
trength  and  aptitude.  j 

In    the    gymnasium    of    the    institution 
eats   are   performed  that  are   almost   as 
credible  as  the  track  stunts. 
A   blind   boy   flying   through   the   air  to  | 
atch  a  trapeze   which   he   could   not  see 
ould  be  a  sight  that  would  turn  many 

man's  back  to  the  scene,  yet  it  is  done 
aily  under  Professor  Lindblad's  tutelage, 
["he  secret  of  the  feat  came  from  a  small 
wy  who  stood  on  a  corner  swinging  a 
in  can  attached  to  a  string.  At  regular 
ntervals  the  can  struck  the  pavement 
vith  a  resounding  bang. 
The  instructor  evolved  the  idea  of 
winging  a  block  of  wood,  with  sand  paper 
n  its  under  surface,  around  a  circle  of 
lind  boys,  with  directions  to  each  boy 
hat  when  his  sense  of  sound  told  him 
hat  the  block  was  about  to  strike  his 
oe  he  was  to  leap  lightly  in  the  air  and 
)ermit  the  block  to  pass  under  him. 
This  was  turned  into  a  game.  At  first 
ew  were  able  to  tell  when  the  rasping 
ound  of  the  block  wave,  gave  warning 
hat  it  was  time  to  jump-  Once  their  toe 
ivas  tipped,  they  were  temporarily  put  out 
)f  the  game,  and  often  the  whole  side 
ivas  out. 

It  was   not  long,   however,   before  each 
boy   could   time   the   arrival   of   the   block  j 
to  an  instant,  and  the  idea  was  then  eas-  ' 
ily    applied    to    the    trapeze,    solving    the 
problem  of  timing  a  jump  for  the  blind. 

BANGOR    (ME,)    NEWS, 


ecutive  department  to  whom  an  invi- 
tation has  been  extended.  It  is  also 
expected  that  Col.  Francis  Keefe,  the 
superintendent  of  public  buildings,  will 
be  of  the  party.  The  party  will  leave 
Augusta  Tuesday  afternoon,  alter  the 
close  of  the  meeting  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  which  will  be  held  on  that 
day,  commencing  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  embarking  on  train  No.  102 
at  3.42  o'clock,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  party  will  number  20  or  25.  The 
institutions  to  be  visited  arS  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
School  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  while  the 
State  House  in  Boston  will  also  be  one 
of  the  points  of  interest,  which  will  be 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  session. 
The  date  of  the  return  of  the  Maine 
party  may  be  Thursday,  although  it  is 
not   yet   decided. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Sargent  left 
Augusta  Friday  afternoon  for  theif 
former  home  in  Machias.  Mrs.  Sargent 
will  remain  at  Machias  while  the  high- 
way commissioner  will  take  a  week's 
trip  into  the  woods  with  A.  K.  AmtS, 
one  of  the  well-known  lumbermen  of 
Machias. 

RUTLAND    (VT.)    HERALD. 


Wednesday,  Jar,.  24,  1906. 
MAY  kpPBAR  HERE. 

Proposed  Plan  to  Bring  Blind  Helen 
Keller   to   Bntland. 

It  is  understood  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  in  this  city  to,  bring  Hel- 
en Keller,  the  blind  young  woman, 
to  Rutland  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
posed lecture  with  Mr.  Campbell  of 
New  York,  who  has  been  booked  in 
various  cities  to  give  illustrated  lec- 
tures showing  the  blind  at  work  at 
the  various  vocations  which  have 
proven  adapted  to  their  capabilities. 

Everyone  who  reads  at  all  has 
heard  of  Helen  Keller;  that  wonder- 
ful girl  who  without  sight,  hearing 
or  speech  has  yet  overcome  these 
difficulties  to  the  extent  that  she  is 
today  one  of  the  best  educated  of 
America's  bright  girls  and  she  cer- 
tainly has  a  mission  in  life. 

Miss  Keller  believes  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  a  duty  for  each  state  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  its  chil- 
dren without  sight  that  she  is  devot- 
ing her  life  to  the  effort  of  placing 
facts  before  intelligent  people  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  be  convinced 
that  she  is  right  and  will  interest 
themselves  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

SniDGEPORT    (CON 
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TRANSCRIPT, 
JANUARY    23,    1906 

REV.     HOWARD     C.     DUNHAM 

Venerable     Blind     Clergyman— Lotij;     a 
Leading:    Peace    Advocate 

Rev.    Howard   C.    Dunham   of  Winthrop 
died    yesterday    morning    at    the    age    of 
ninety-thfee.     Mr.   Dunham  was   believed 
to    be    the    oldest    surviving    member    of 
the   "old   guard"    of    the   American    Peace 
Society,  and  at  the   recent  peace  confer- 
ence,   held    in    Boston    last    year,    he    was 
active,    having   been    the    society's    secre- 
tary for  many  years.      He  was  born  Jan. 
19,  1813,   in  Abington,  Mass.     He  married 
Eliza    Anna   Drew    of    Plymouth    in    1844. 
She    died    about    ten    years    ago.      He    be- 
came a  Methodist  minister,  joined  a  New 
England  conference  in  1838,  his  first  sta- 
tion   being    at    Marshfield.  He    was    at 
South       Boston,       Gloucester,     Topsfield, 
Athol,    Ashburnham,    Princeton,    Leomin- 
ster,   Winchendon,    Weston,    South    Wal- 
pole,    Dedham,    Maple    Street,    Lynn,    and 
South  Danvers.      For   over   fourteen  years 
he   held  office   and  did   field   work   in   the 
cause  of  peace,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
he  did  two  years'  service  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  Union   soldiers. 
As  member  of  the  Christian  Commission! 
he    spent    eight    months    in    Washington 
and      its     vicinity,     and      for      seventeen 
months   he   was   with    the   Department   of 
the   Gulf,    and    he    experienced    the   hard- 
ships   and    disappointments    of    the    Red 
River    expedition.     He    spent    his    entire 
life  in   peace  work,  and   he  came   in   con- 
tact with  the  greatest  men  of  the  times. 
When  Garfield  was  assassinated  by  Gui- 
teau,    Rev.   Mr.    Dunham    was   one   of   the 
witnesses    at    the    trial.         He    had    been 
abroad    several    times   and   met   the   lead- 
ing people  interested  in  the  peace  move- 
ment there. 

Two  children  were  born  to  the  union. 
He  outlived  his  family  and  lived  in  Win- 
throp' with  his  son's  widow,  his  grand- 
child and  greatgrandchild.  The  funeral 
will  take  place  on  Thursday  from  his 
late  home. 
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Monday,   Jan.   22.    1906. 

STATE  HOUSE  TOPICS. 


Monday.    Jan.    22,    1906. 

BROOMS  MADE  HERE 
>*|BY   HENRY  SEABRIDGE, 

NOW  TOTALLY    BLIND. 


One  of  the  matters  which  Is  a  source 
|  of  considerable  interest  in  Capitol  cir- 
cles just  at  present  is  the  coming  Irip 
,of  the  governor  and  council  to  Boston 
for  the  puipose  of  paying  the  annual 
visit  to  such  institutions  in  Massachu- 
setts as  art  beneficiaries  of  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  party  will  include  Gov- 
ernor Cobo  and  the  members  of  his 
council,  together  with  their  ladies,  and 
probably  also  the  employes  in  the  ex- 


Brooms  are  now  "made  in  Bridge- 
port," this  industry  having  been  start- 
ed in  a  small  way  by  a  blind  man.  who 
'has  his  factory  at  787  Norman  street. 
His  name  is  Henry  Seabridge  and  al- 
though totally  blind  he  is  able  to  make 
as  good  a  broom  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. 

Mr.  Seabridge  learned  the  trade  al 
the  school  for  the  blind  at  Hartford 
and  is  a  very  proficient  workman. 
Ever  since  he  was  a  small  child  his 
eyesight  has  been  failing  until  he  hjs 
been  totally  blind  now  for  some  time. 


He  was  enabled  to  attentih"»«taool  at 
Hartford  and  there  learned  the  trade 
of  a  broom  maker  so  that  he  feels  quite 
Independent  in  spite  of  his  affliction. 

At  one  time  he  worked  for  the  Smith 
&  Egge  company  and  this  concern~now 
buys  from  him  all  the  brooms  that  it 
uses.  In  addition  his  brother  has  been 
able  to  secure  many  orders  for  him  so 
that  he  has  all  the  work  he  can  at- 
tend to. 

Although  his  Industry  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  it  promises  to  grow  rapidly, 
so  that  he  probably  will  soon  be  mak- 
ing brooms  at  an  extensive  scale. 


^ 
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MANCHESTER    COURIER, 
JANUARY    11,     ™{)i> 


BISHOP  DIGGLE  OX  THE  BLIND. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

Bishop  Diggle  presided  yesterday,  at  Carlisle, 
iie  annual  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  and  highly 
cemmendod  its  operations.  He  advised  all  seeing 
when  in  the  society  of  blind  persons,  not 
to  remind  them  of  their  zlindncss,  but  to  take 
them  into  fellowship  as  if  they  were  seeing 
person-;,  and  thus  help  them  to  forget  their 
isolation,  and  enable  them  to  fern  that  they  were 
really  part  of  the  social   fabric 

The  Bishop,  replying  to  the  Mayor's  thanks  for 
his  attendance,  remarked  that  he  was  a  busy 
man,,  and  that  he  had  not  that  day  so  far  been 
able  to  look  at  ihe  papers.  •' You  know,"  lie 
proceeded,  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  excellent  men 
wh6  don't  read  the  newspapers.  I  read  my  lews 
papers  diligently  every  day.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest to  people  who  spend  so  much  time  in  read- 
ing newspapers  that  they  should  make  it 'a 
rigorous  rule  of  their  life  that,  however  ranch 
time  they  spend  on  the  newspapers,  they  should 
spend  the  same  amount  every  day  on  their  Bible. 
The  newspaper  is  a  very  instructive  thing,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  should  squeeze  and  press  out 
the  other  and  higher  forms  of  instruction." 

BAILY     MAIL. 
JANUARY     13,     1906. 

PENALISING    THE    BLIND. 
To  the  Editor  oi  the  "Daily  Mail." 

tt^SlT^0*5*  lQ  A?etralia»  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  embossed  literature  is 
carried  free  by  the  Government,  we,  the  blind 
in  England,  having  no  desire  to  be  pauperised, 
ask  only  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  eanaldtr 
with  our  seeing  neighbours  in  respect  of  the 
amount  -of  literature  that  we  may  send  through 
the  post  at  any  given  cost.  * 

It  was  shown  at  the  Conference  of  the  Blind. 

&I! fa  /eW  l-aTS  ag0  at  Brussels,  that  it  coste 
twenty-four  times  as  much  to  print  a  book  in 
Braille  type  as  one  of  the  same  extent  in  ord£ 
S  cfa.1Jactere-  K  fo"o^,  then,  that  a  BraHte- 
book  of  the  same  contents  as  a  sixpenny   maga- 

fill  t0/  t.he  Tl?-8  couId  J"*  be  &U  for  lli 
than  twelve  shillings,  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  works  of  even  moderate  lemrt? 
are  extremely   costly.  •""wraie  length. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  the  blind  ar*>  vC» 
poor  and  cannot  afford  to  buy  such  e^SnriS 
books,  but  must  borrow  them  from  libraries  or 
from  more  fortunate  friends,  which  nSSt- 
the  sending  of  parcels  of  books ^  throujh  tS 
post,  and  ao  these  books  are  unavoidably  bul£ 
the  cost  or  postage  ie  considerable  ^ 

send  by  post;  while  journals  for  the  bS^;^ 
the  "  Queen,"  the  "Field"  or  tn*  "ft^V-  2 
can  be  sent  for  a  halfpenny  thorth  £rfpLlc 
bably  well  within  the^S  to  slv  *W  8™" 
contain  ten  times  the  amount  of  iSin?5*£^ 
not  to   mention  illustrations!       "^"^  »*tte^ 

Quarryside,  Vane-hill,  Torquay^*  J0HKB" 

TO  MAR  BLIND  ASYLUM  GROUNDS. 
The  filing  with  City  Solicitor  Bruce  of 
the   plats    for  the   extension    of  Calvert 
Btreet  through  the  grounds  of  the  Blind 
Asylum   on   North   avenue   is  an   indica- 
tion that  the  Commissioners  for  Opening 
Streets,    acting    as    of    the    Annex    Im- 
provement Commission,  propose  to  carry 
out   this  plan   in   the   very   near  future. 
That  they  nr<-  to  do  it  soems  a  pity;  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  doing  it  doi 
not    appear    at    all.    The    Blind    Asylum 
grounds    at    present    help    to    adorn    the 
northern   section  of  the  city,   and  are  a 
distinct  addition  to  the  attractiveness  of 

^the  most  important  east  and  west  boule- 
vard   in    the    city.     To    extend 

et   through    these   grounds    will    mar 
them   beyond    repair.    On   what    will   re- 

)main  of  the,  grounda  the  existing  build- 


ings will  appear  as  if  arranged  in  a  lop- 
sided manner,  while  the  main  building, 
now  artistically  set  upon  a  terrace,  will 
then  appear  to  be  perched  upon  a  high 
hill  and  almost  overhanging  the  new 
portion  of  Calvert  street. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  new 
Calvert  street  will  be  a  much-sought 
north  and  south  thoroughfare,  but  the 
travel  on  It  will  never  be  proportioned 
to  that  on  St.  Paul  street,  on  which 
there  is  a  much  better  grade,  and  which 
even  now  Is  paved  with  sheet  asphalt  as 
far  north  as  Thirtieth  street,  while  Cal- 
vert street  is  mostly  cobble-stones.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  it  is  necessary  to  open 
Calvert  street  before  the  city  can  collect 
the  taxes  at  the  full  local  rate  on  the 
property  adjoining  the  Blind  Asylum 
grounds,  along  St.  Paul  street,  this 
property  now  escaping  with  a  60-cent 
rate  because  it  is  located  in  a  block  con- 
taining more  than  200,000  superficial  feet. 
This  second  claim  is  shown  to  be  ground- 
less under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  said  that  a  paved 
alley  can  legally  be  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  a  city  block,  and  by  opening  an  alley 
between  the  Blind  Asylum  grounds  and 
the  houses  In  question  the  city  will  ac- 
complish all  that  the  proposed  extension 
of  Calvert  street  is  expected  to  accom- 
plish. Being  both  undesirable  and  un- 
necessary, it  would  appear  that  the  ex- 
tension of  Calvert  street  can  safely  be 
left  to  another  and  later  day,  and  the 
money  which  it  would  cost  be  used  for 
other  improvements  in  the  Annex  which 
are  essential  and  which  will  bring  the 
city  greater  and  more  prompt  returns  in 
the  way  of  increased  taxes. 

.  LEWISTON    (ME.)    JOURNAL. 


VVeclr.ier'iy,  Jan.  24,  1906. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Macy  will  be  entertained  at  the  Maine 
school  for  the  Deaf,  while  in  Portland. 
The  hospitality  committee  consists  -of 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Kendall,  chairman;  Mrs.  El- 
inor Maxwell  Knight,  secretary;  Mrs. 
F  E.  Boothby,  Mrs.  George  C.  Frye, 
Mrs.  George  S.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Oscar  R. 
Wish,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Denny,  Mrs.  George- 
F.  French,  Mrs.  T.  .T.  Brown,  Mrs.  Geo. 
B.  Bagley,  Mrs.  Charles  Harmon,  Mrs. 
Edw.  F.  Thompson,  -Mrs.  Morrill  N. 
Drew.  The  members  of  the  college  club- 
have  been  invited  to  assist  as  ushers,  a 
pretty  compliment  to  Miss  Keller,  who- 
is  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe,  and  there  will 
be  a  corps  of  young  men  who  will  look 
after  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  work. 
Governor  Cobb  is  expected  to  be  present 
and  Mayor  Clifford  will  extend  to  Mis'* 
Keller  and  her  co-workers  an  address  of 
welcome  in  behalf  of  the  citizens.  Mor-i 
rill  N.  Drew,  esq.,  the  president  of  the 
^association,  is  to  preside  and  Hon* 
E.  Boothby,  who  Is  one  of  the  di- 
sctors of  the  association,  will  voice  the 
a\precia.tion  of  those, who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing,,}  hese  people  hero 
to  Pen  of  the  great  work  being  dou^fGr 
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School   for  the  Bli,,,*  ReporWThe 

forty^econd  report  of  the  board*  "J 
ggj-  ■'  the  Mary,;,,,,,  School  Vr' S 
i.m»i    has    been    published.      The    total 

'""r  '"'  ""i"'!«  '"  all   the  departments 
"•;;•••;;;;:>   for   the   ascal  MT2SS 
;    "    30-  1«05,    was  07,   of  which   43   -• 

Waldo   4  female'      T1,°    r<*0rt    '"' 

1n.     '"   '"'    ""'  year  was  $45,633.50 
«  ''""""    contains    the     list     of     „t  l 

fleers,  directors  and  faculty  orttie  school' 
»"•  repor.    of   John    T.    MorHs/presia 
n'cpthe    board   „r   directors   and  otter   ot 

MMj»  is  included   In  the  ,-,,,„„   .,  ,„„„. 

";-•   to   the   memory   of    Fred, 

'//    Morrison,   superintendent   ol   the 

'Stoher""0   "^    ""   *«"    da> 

■  The  report  of  Henry  Randolph  Latimer, 

that    thn    t\  ""  "wtltutlon,  shows 

,,    '       total    number    of    large    books 
""»"   «•  »»n   pamphlets   to*  toe   letter 


July  l,  iiiii;,,  was  !>R0.  The  report  is  nc- 
enmpanied  by  a  pamphlet  containing  nota- 
ble addresses  relative  to  the  education  of 
the  blind. 

NEW    PORTLAND    (ME.)    SUN. 


Thursday    Jan.    25,    1906. 
Helen  (cellar's     Portland   Lecture. 

Everyone  who  reads  at  all,  has 
heard  of  Helen  Kellar;  that  wonderful 
girl  who  without  sight,  hearing  or 
speech  has  yet  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties to  the  extent  that  she  is  to- 
day one  of  the  best  educated  of  Amer- 
ica's many  bright  girls  and  she  cer- 
tainly has  a  mission  in  life. 

Miss  Kellar  believes  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  a  duty  lor  each  state  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  its  children 
without  sight,  that  ishe  is  devoting  her 
life  to  the  effort  of  placng  facts  be- 
fore intelligent  people  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  convinced  that  she  is 
right  and  will  interest  themselves  to 
see  that  this  is  done. 

'Miss  Helen  Kellar  and  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  will  speak  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  blind  at  City  Hall,  Port- 
land, Thursday  evening,  Feb.  .  The 
program  will  be  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ladies'  'Clubs  of  Portland  for  bene- 
fit of  the  Maine  institute  for  the  Blind 
(incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maine) 
Reserved  seats  50  cents  at  Cressey  & 
Allen's,  Baxter  Block.  Special  Rates 
on  all  Railroads. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    PRESS 


Fr^ay.    Jan,    26.-    1908. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS. 


- 


Conclusion  of   State    Federation 
Meeting   at  Waterville. 


DELEGATES  TO  ST.  PAXtl  tWPJEN. 


Mrs.   Burpee,    President,  to    Be 
Guest  of  Portland  W.  L.  U. 


The  closing  session  of  the  M.  F.  W. 
C,  at  Waterville,  Thursday,  opened 
in  the  Congregational  church  promptly 
•at  nine  o'clock/  the  presiding  officer 
setting  a  good  example  for  all. 

The  regular  routine  business  includ- 
ed the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
sessions  of  "Wednesday  afternoon  and 
evening  by  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  record- 
Ing  secretary  of  the  federation.  The 
election  of  the  delegates  to  the'general 
federation  to  be  held  May  30-June  7  at 
£t.   Paul,  Minnesota,   was  in   order. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Purring- 
ton  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  and 
'  "'"'I  ""I  attend  to  her  duty  as  chair- 
man of  the  resolutions  committee  the 
chairman  appointed  Miss  Fannie  Lord 
of  West'brook,  to  serve  in  her  place 
she  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee.  It  very  gracefully  e*- 
pressed  the  a,  ,,, .,  ,llion  of  the  federa. 


Jj 


tion    and    all    visiting    club    women    to 
the    Hostess    club    of    Waterville,    the 

parish  committees  who       granted     the 
churches  for  the  meetings, 
the    Woman's    association,    the    do- 
mes! ir  science      committee      from  the 
i  ville  Woman's  club  for  the  fine 
luncheon    so   well   served,    to     all      *_ 
musicians   and   indeed   to   the   press  of 
the  city  and  every  person  who  in  open- 
ing   heart    or   home   and    In  doing   any 
part  had   assisted  in  making  the  meet- 
ing the  helpful  one  that  it  proved.     It 
nmended   the   endorsement   of   the 
work   of  the   clubwomen    in    the    effort 
to  establish   the       industrial       training 
schools   for  the  blind   as  presented  by 
Mrs.    George    F.  JSnench    showing    the 
work  of  the  Portland  club  women,  that 
of  the  institution  for  the  feeble  minded 
as   presented   by   Mrs.  Laura  Richards 
of  Gardiner  and  Mrs.  Rich,  the  resolu- 
tions as  recommended   by     Mrs.     Ella 
Jordan  Mason   on    restricted  immigra- 
tion   and    these     were    accepted.     The 
ladies  were  then  invited  to  the  vestry 
where    the    chairman    of   the    arts    and. 
crafts  committee  presented  Miss  Flora 
MacDonald,    who    is    an    artist    in    the 
stained  glass  work   and       she   gave   a 
most  enjovable  lecture.     She  first  made  < 
a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  | 
of  the  colored  glass  and  then  explained  \ 
in    detail    the    procedure    in    making  a  i 
stained    glass    window    from    the    time  : 
the  first  design  is  drawn  to  the  finish-  ; 
ing  touch   of   the   lead   and  bars,    with 
the       coloring       either       painting       or 
sUms    or    enamels.     The    speaker    had 
some    fine    specimens    of    the    different 
kinds    of    glass    used    and    some    com- 
pleted panels  and  windows.     It  was  a 
most  educational  and  delightful  morn- 
ing, -,  ^^ 

3HIN0'  £• ( 


Entertainment  of  the  Blind. 

For  the  entertainment  of  the  blind  in  then- 
r£dinW  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Con- 
S461  Library  yesterday  afternoon  Prof 

Ulolfi  Glose  gave  an  excellent  piano  rectal 
tutcTwas  very  pleasing  to  about  twenty 
blind  persons  and  an  audience  too  large  for 

mo    seating    accommodation    of    the    room. 

OP,'  ;  Sonata  OP  5)  Brahms;  Naehtuek 
jgTK  sXmann^gavotte  (left :  hand i  only  , 

Tomorrow* Mr.   E.   F.  Dickinson  wdl  eve  a 
similar  entertainment. 


1901,  by  a  body  of  philanthropic  citi- 
zens, prominent  in  the  business   and 
professional  life  of  Boston.     Its aita 
is  to  care  for   this   particularly   un- 
fortunate class  of  people;   providing 
a. community  under    one  roof,  mak- 
ing of  them  one  family,   where  it   is 
possible  for  them  to  converse   with 
one  another  and    thus    lighten    the 
burden  of    their    lives,    which    have 
been  made  for  them  so  immeasura- 
bly different  from  ours.     The  Home 
is  purely  non-sectarian,  embraces  all 
New  England,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  order  that  the  institution  may 
be  placed  upon  a   permanent,   finan- 
cial basis,  it  is  proposed   to    issue    a 
series   of    bonds   to    the    amount   ot 
$8  000   in   the  denominations  of  |o0 
each,   drawing  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
per    annum,  provided  sufficient  sub- 
scriptions can    be    obtained  to  war- 
rant    the     issue   of    same.     Anyone 
purchasing  these  bonds  will  not  only 
secure  an  excellent  investment,  from 
a    business  standpoint,  but  will  also 
contribute    to    a    most    worthy    and 
philanthropic     enterprise.     The    se- 
curities   for    which    we    now    invite 
public    subscriptions   are  first  mort- 
gage, 5  per  cent  bonds,  amply  secur- 
ed   bv   first  mortgage  upon    the  real 
estate  of  the  Home. 

This  property  is  dehghfully  situat- 
ated  on  Mount  Washington,  Everett, 
commanding  a  charming  view  of  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  Mystic  \  alley,  Boston 
and  surrounding  towns.  The  estim- 
ated value  of  the  land  aixUmildiiigs, 
by  conservative  experts  is  from 
I  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
.  It  is  proposed  to  utilize  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  towards  extensive  improve- 
ments supplemented  by  public  sub- 
scriptions for  this  purpose,  which  we 
are  constantly  receiving. 

All  subscriptions  should  be  for- 
warded either  to  Dr  Heber  Bishop, 
Treasurer,  4  Liberty  Square,  Boston, 
Mass  ,  or  to  William  Mitchell,  Sec, 
020  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  New  England  Home  for  DeaJ- 
Mutes 

[Deaf-Mutes'  Journal.] 

The  New  England  Home  for  Detrf- 

Mutes  (Aged,  Blind  or   Infirm),   an 

incorporated  charitable  institution, 

has  recently  purchased  a  home  with 

(extensive  buildings  and  grounds  at 

Jl  12  Fremont  Avenue,  Everett,  Mass. 

|The  institution  was  incorporated   in 


For  the  benefit  of  the  Maine  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  City  Hall,  Portland, 
Thursday  evening,  Feb.  1,  1906.  Com- 
mencing at  8  o'clock.  **.. 

Program. 

Grand  Concert^..  C.  M.  Brooks,  Director 
(Given   by   the  combined   Military- 
Bands  of  the  Portland  Musicians' 
Union.)  ,        _  „ 

Lecture  By  Miss  Helen  Keller 

Illustrated  Lect*«#~-On  Trade  Work 

For  the  Blind   ,    „ 

By   C.    K.F.    Campbell 

(Superintendent    eT    ofth    shrdlushrdl 
i  Superintendent      Of      the      Trade 
Training     Department       for       the 
Blind.    Cambridge.    Mass.) 

Assisted  by  the  Following     Blind     Artists. 

Vocal  Solo  By  Miss  La  Barracme 

(Miss  Da  Barraoue  Is  a.  pupil  of 
William  D.   Whitney.  Boston.) 

Piajio  Solo   Mr.  O'Brion 

(Mr.  O'Brion  has  studied  in  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  and  is  one  of  Bos- 
ton's  coming  pianists.) 

Jaritone  Solo By  Herbert  A.  Strout 

(Mr.  Strout  is  a  Maine  young 
man  working  his  way  through 
Yale  College.) 

The  Lecture  is  under  the  auspices  of 
lie  Gorham  Dames  ami  Civic  Club,  and  is 
mdorsed  by  the  Literary  Union,  and  all 
the  churches  of  Portland. 

Tickets  50  rents,  including  Reserved 
Seats— On  Sale  at  Cressey  &  Allen's, 
Baxter     Block,     Portland. 

One  Fare  on  all  Railroads  for  the 
Round  Trip.  Good  to  return  the  follow- 
ing, day.  *  2r>  7t  TeiL  ,-, 
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THIS  Institution  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
The  Blind-Deaf:  A  Monograph,  by  Wil- 
liam Wade.  This  is  the  second  edition  of 
the  work,  Mr.  Wade  having  secured  much 
additional  information  since  the  appearance 
of  the  first  edition.  It  is  plentifully 
embellished  with  half-tones,  and  the  ty- 
pography, being  the  work  of  Hecker 
Brothers  of  Indianapolis,  is,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  of  a  high  order  of   excellence. 

While  on  this  subject  we  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  a  word  respecting  the  compiler 
of  the  volume.  Mr.  Wade  is  a  gentleman 
of  means  who  has  been  attracted  to  the 
blind-deaf  as  a  class  through  an  interest 
in  Helen  Keller.  As  a  consequence,  he 
has  given  much  of  his  time  and  money  to 
aid  these  doubly  afflicted  ones,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  name  is  held  in  tender 
esteem  far  and  wide.  ^They  are  fortunate 
indeed  in  having  such  a  genuine  benefactor 
as  Mr.  Wade  for  their  friend. 

BC3TON.  MASS,  JOURNAL. 


Jan.  2?.  1906. 
Wilhelm  Helnrich,  Boston's  blifld 
tenor  has  a  number  of  distinguished 
natronesses  for  his  four  Lenten  morn- 
Ws  at  the  Tuileries,  beginning  March 
n  .Mrs.  Curtis  Guild,  Miss  Alice  Long- 
fellow Mrs.  F.  E.  Peabody.  Mrs  Oliver 
Ame™'  Sr  Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  Mrs.  Thacher 
tSrlng  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bradley  and 
Mrs.    George    Lee    are    on    the    list 


JAN  2  4  ISflft 

Whooping   Cough   Causes    Blindness 
MTLLVILLE,   Jan.   23.— Luella    Chi 
worth     the    six-year-old   daughter   of/ Mr. 
7nA    Mrs     Leonard    C.    Charlesworth,    of 
West  Millville,   has  lost  her  sight. 

The  child  has  been  suffering  with 
wbooDing  cough  for  two  weeks  and  It  is 
believed  that  during  one  of  the  paroxysms 
of  coughing  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  were 
iniured  The  chances  of  restoring  the  sight 
are  regarded  as  very  slight. 
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COMING  OF   HELAN    KELLAR. 
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Plans   For     a      Public     Reception     Will 
Have  To   Be  Given   Up. 

The  coming  of  Helen  Kellar  to  Pori- 
with  those  who  accompany  her 
unusual  significance  for  many  rea- 
sons and  the  people  who  have  been 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  matter; 
feel  that  they  are  specially  fortunate;. 
first,  because  this  is  a  most  unusual 
departure  on  the  part  of  Miss  Kellar 
from  her  former  methods.  She  has 
never  been  outside  of  her  home  state 
to  talk  in  aid  of  the  establishments  of 
trades'  schools  and  similar  educational 
institution  and  Portland  will  be  the 
only-place  in  -Maine  which  she  will  visit 
this  season.  Mr.  Campbell,  Miss  Kel- 
lar and  the  rest  of  the  party  will  go 
from  here  to  New  York  city  to  give 
impetus  to  the  work  there  along  simi- 
lar lines. 

The  committee  of  conference,  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Barker,  chairman,  Mrs.  Elinor  Max- 
well Knight,  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Ken- 
dall met  the  memers  of  the  hospi- 
tality committee  of  the  Gorham  Dam.  s 
club*  consisting  of  Mrs.  George  F.  Mac- 
Quillan,  Mrs.  Howard  A.  McKenney 
and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Thompson  at  the 
home  of  the  latter  on  Spring  street, 
Mondav,  to  complete  the  arrangements 
for  the  stay  of  Miss  Kellar  and  her  par- 
ty in  the  city  and  to  confer  with  Miss 
Taylor  of  the  school  for  the  deaf, 
whose  guests  they  will  be.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  hospitality  committee  of 
which  Mrs.  A.  A.  Kendall  is  the  chair- 
man and  Miss  C'harlottt  Thomas  is  the 
honorary  chairman  which  includes 
representatives  of  the  W.  L.  U.,  Civic 
club,  Conklin  class.  College  club  and 
different  department  of  the  city,  to.] 
tender  a  large  reception  to  all  the  ar-  . 
tists  that  all  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  these  wonderful  people  as  well 
as  to  hear  and  see  them  but  after  con- 
ferring with  those  in  charge  it  was  not 
leemed  wise. 

In  a  most  cordial  letter  from  Mr. 
..lacy,  the  husband  of  Miss  Sullivan, 
Miss  Kellar's  teacher  he  said  they  de- ; 
clined  with  great  reluctance,  but  owing, 
to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  and  the 
strain  of  the  evening  with  its  demon- 
stration they  felt  compelled  to  do  so. 
He  said  they  would  meet  the  ladies  of 
the  club  and  a  few  others  so  it  has  been 
arranged  that  from  three  to  five  o'clock 
on  Thursday  at  the  school  for  the  deaf 
on  Spring  street,  the  members  of  the 
Gorham  Dames  will  present  to  Miss 
Kellar  and  those  with  her,  the  W.  L. I 
U.  executive  board  who  will  represent 
the  clubs,  the  members  of  the  hospital- 
ity committee,  the  members  of  the  Col- 
lege club  some  of  whom  are  to  act  as 
ushers  in  the  evening  out  of  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Kellar,  the  clergy  and| 
physicians  of  the  city,  the  members  of 
the  committee  appointed  from  the  dif- 
ferent churches  and  vicinity,  Mr. 
Lynch,  the  president  of  the  association 
for  the  blind.  William  Ryan,  its  secre- 
tary, and  the  active  officers,  Mr.  Knapp, 
who  presented  the  bill  at  Augusta, 
Mayor  Clifford  and  a  few  personal 
guests  of  the  chairman,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Barker  and  Miss  Taylor. 

No  formal  invitations  have  been  is- 
sued and  all  those  mentioned  here  will 
please  understand  it  so.  It  has  been 
Stated  that  no  attempt  to  talk  with 
either  Miss  Kellar.  Mrs.  Macy  or  the 
others  in  the  line,  must  he  made  at  this 
time  but  all  must  pass  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  in  order  that  it  may  have  as 
little  fatigue  as  is  possibie  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

NEW    HAVEN    (CONN,)    REGISTER 


The  old  familiar  form  of  Henry  A- 
Adkins,  the  blind  man  who  for  years 
walked  about  the  center  of  the  city 
selling  Beckwith's  almanacs,  lead  pen- 
cils, pens,  etc.,  crossing  crowded  streets 
and  making  his  way  through  crowds  of 
people  guided  by  no  one  and  nothing, 
except  a  long  bamboo  cane,  which  was 
to  this  unfortunate  blind  man  what 
eyes  are  to  more  fortunate  folks,  has 
not  been  seen  in  the  streets  for  over  a 
year  and  it  is  often  that  the  question 
is  asked  by  persons  who  knew  this  old 
man,  "What  ever  become  of  Henry  Ad- 
kins anyway?" 

Henry  Adkins  now  passes  the  days  in 
an  invalid's  chair  in  a  little  room  of  a 
boarding  house  at  156  Olive  street,  suf- 
fering from  a  partial  paralysis  of  one 
side  of  his  body,  unable  to  venture  out 
of  the  house,  but  bearing  all  his  suf- 
ferings with  remarkable  fortitude. 

Friends  of  this  well  known  character, 
particularly  John  E.  Bassett,  proprietor 

of  the  Gun  Store,  who  has  been  a 
staunch  and  firm  friend  of  Adkins,  and 
who  one  year  ago  started  a  subscrip- 
tion list  for  the  support  of  him,  to 
which  many  charitable  citizens  added' 
their  names,  has  once  more  started  a 
list,  which  he  heads  with  a  donation  of 
five  dollars. 

Mr.  Bassett  feels  assured  that  the 
thought  of  this  character,  familiar  to 
every  townsman,  being  confined  within 
doors  by  illness,  and  unable  to  feel  his 
way  about  the  streets  as  of  old,  passing 
his  life  in  utter  darkness,  without  rela- 
tives or  friends  to  cheer  him  up,  will 
touch  the  heart  of  every  citizen  and 
cause  him  to  donate  his  mite  to  the  help 
of  this  unfortunate  afflicted  brother 
citizen. 

Last  year  Mr.  Bassett  collected  $319.- 
1i,  which  supported  Adkins  while  he 
was  in  the  Grace  hospital  and  since  he 
came  out,  and  it  was  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  Adkins  to  feel  that  citizens 
whom  he  had  never  been  able  to  see 
were   interested   in  his  welfare. 

All  subscriptions  can  be  mailed  or  left 
at  Mr.  Bassett's  store,  5  Church  street, 
and  It  is  hoped  that  enough  money  will 
be  contributed  to  keep  Mr.  Adkins  in 
happiness  for  at  least  another  year. 

FALL  RIVER    (MASS.)    HERALD. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  $6,  1906. 

WARREN.    ,  , 

President    John    B.        Herreshoff     of 
'acht-building  fame  had  a  narrow  es- 
:ape  from  serious  Injury  Sunday  night 
vhile  he  was  passing  along  the  streets 
)f  Warren  in  an   automobile,     accom- 
panied by  a  party       of     women.     Mr. 
Herreshoff  complained  to  the  town  po- 
ice  yesterday  that  he  was  struck  by  a 
rock   and   hurt,   and   that   none   of   the 
women    escaped    wounds    from    stones, 
while  mud  was  thrown  all   over  them 
by  a  gang  of  boys  and  girls  also.  The 
chauffeur  even  was  hurt  by  a  rock  that 
caught   him   in   the   back  of  the   head. 
Chief  Macomber  of  the  Warren   po- 
lice   has   received    other    complaints   of 
the  same  nature  of  late. 

As  President  Herreshoff  is  -bluari 
there  is  difficulty  in  getting  identifi- 
cations, and  all  the  women  in  the 
party  were  well  muffled  in  furs,  which 
shut  off  their  view  of  the  bombard- 
ers. 


OLD  BLIND  MAN    A    A 
*     IN  SORE  STRAITS. 


•3C3TON.  MASS..  EVENING  HET.ALD 


Tuecd?v.  Jan.  30,  1906. 
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ffillWD  WOMAN 

AND  RIDES  HORSEBACK. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
BERKELEY,  Cal.,  Jan.  30,  1906.  Miss 
Helen  Masow,  a  graduate  of  the  state 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind, 
who  has  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  is 
an  ardent  horsewoman  and  rides 
through  the  streets  and  lanes  of  BeiKe- 
lev  with  as  much  ease  as  her  more  tol- 
tunate  sisters  who  have  the  gift  or 
sight.  .,        ,     4!„_ 

Now  she  lias  taken  up  roller  skating. 
At  first  she  whs  rather  timid  and  kep- 
to  the  rail,  but  as  she  felt  more  and 
inor  tomed     to    the    skates    sno 

frew  bolder  and  ventured  into  the  mm- 
le    of    the    floor.      Now    she    shows    no 
fear,   and   remains   on    the   floor  witnouc, 
the   'thmkli  il    In  niliilii  1 1.  I.  ■""■"■ 

LEWISTON    (ME.}    SUN. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  31,  1906. 

Helen    Keller's    Visit, 


Henry  A.  Adkins,  Now 
Confined  to  His  Home. 


Lewistoa  and  Auburn  people,  and  par- 
ticularly the  club  women  are  interested 
in  the  coming  visit  of  Helen  Kellar  to 
Portland  and  a  large  party  is  planning 

to  take  advantage  of  the  special  rates 
given  by  the  railroads  Feb.  1st,  tlie  date 
fixed  for  Miss  Kellar's  appearance  in 
that  city.  Work  for  the  blind  of  tin 
State  has  gained  new  strength  of  lat< 
and  the  plan  of  providing  a  State  insti 
t  lit  ion  to  enable  these  unfortunates  t.c 
become  self  supporting  is  being  takei 
up   with  enthusiasm. 

A    notable    example    of    what    a    blini 
man  may  do  for  himself  is  that  of  Win 
J.    Ryan    long    a    familiar   figure   on    mn 
streets.      He    was    a    Portland    boy    anc 
from  his  early  youth   has  made  his  wa\ 
alone   about    his   own    city    and-  those   h( 
visits.      With    his   big   cane    he    could    he 
both  seen  ami  heard   and   everyone,  knew 
him.     He  was  of  the  stuff  which  make; 
energetic  and  successful  men  and  womei 
and'  early   tasted   the  fruits  of  independ- 
ent labor  for.  handicapped  as  lie  was.  In 
started  out  for  himself  and  did   severa1 
different  things.     He  caned  chairs,  sole 
lead     pencils,    established   an      Almanat 
route,  which  has  gradually  extended  tin- 
territory    until    this    year    he    sold    otu 
15,000  of  the  well  known  hooks  all   tin 
way  from  Fryeburg  to  Fort  Kent.  Year 
ago  he  formed  a  plan  in  his  heart  to  d< 
something     to      help    those  of   his     owl 
■lass.     He  kept  the  idea  before  the  pen 
l>le    with'    whom    he    came    in    touch,    hi 
lrranged  the  annual,  concerts  which  ha< 
previously   been  for   his    personal    bene 
tit   and   gave  the  receipts  to  the  associa 
tion   which    he  had    organized    and    latej 
lie  had  that  incorporated  with  the  assist 
ince  of  men   of   influence   who   were    lie 
■omiirg  interested   and   through   his   pnr 
dstency  and  his  untiring  energy,  enthusi 
asm   and   faith    today    a    wave    seems    t' 
have  swept  over  the  state  which  appears 
like   an    awakening    and    when   the    legis- 
lature  convenes    in    1!H>7    there    is    every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  perfectly  organ 
ized  plan  for  the  proper  kind  of  a  plant 
for  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  blind 
will   be   presented    and    the    backing   will 
be  so  strong  that  the  legislators  will  see 
the  prosperity  of  granting  the  necessary 
appropriation.     The  State-  Grange  5O,0OC| 
strong   has   endorsed    the   movement,    the 
M.    F.    W.  C.   representing  4,000  women 
have   endorsed    the   w.or.k  and   while   they 
are   not    voters   they  are  all   the  mothers. 
sisters,    wives,  daughters    and   friends   oi 
them. 

The  (!orha,m  Dames,  one  of  the  liter- 
ary clubs  of  the  W.  L.  F.  of  Portland 
bad  from  its  organization  been  interested 
in  some  sort  of  philanthropic  or  educa- 
tional aim  outside  of  its  regular  program 
work  along  the  literary  lines.  Mrs 
Clark  II.  Barker  had  thought  that  nc 
one    eould    further    the    interest    and    dc 


.  shape  public  opinion  in  the  in  .a  in 
direction,  in  this  matter  of  industm 
training  for  the  blind  in  Maine  thai 
Helen  K^liar.  She  wrote  her  ami  re 
reived  a  very  courteous  answer  from  tin 
husband  of  Miss  Kellar's  wonderfu 
teacher,  formerly  Miss  Sullivan  but  nov 
Mrs.  Macy,  sayiug  that  Miss  Kellar  was 
away  but  if  -she  could  persuade  Mr 
Campbell  of  the  experiment  station  h 
Cambridge,  that  the  club  she  qeprese'ntei 
conld  secure  for  Miss  Kellar  .an  audience 
of  intelligent,   sympathetic   and    thinkim 

p.le  w'no  cmild  be  educated  to  tin 
thought  and  their  duty  she  would  conn 
with  Mr.  Campbell.  Negotiations  wen 
opened  with  Mr.  Campbell  for  an  illus 
tainted  lecture  showing  the  work  of  tin 
blind  on  Feb.  1st  at  City  Hall  Portland 
At  that  Time  the  bands  will  give  a  con 
cert  commencing  at  half  past  seven 
Their  generosity  is  much  appreciated  b; 
nil  who  are  interested.  Mr.  O'Brien,  i 
pianist  who  has  studied  on  both  sides  O 
the-  Atlantic  will  appear.  Miss  LaBnrra 
que  will  be  the  vo,ca!ist.  She  is  a  law 
yer  and  is  said  to  possess  a  very  tin 
voire  now  being  trained  by  Wm.  D 
Whitnev  of  (Boston.  Mr.  Herbert  Strou 
of  South  Portland  will  also  be.  on  tin 
'  prom-am  giving  <t  sdIo  on  the  alto  horn 
lie  is  a  student  at  Yale  college. 

Miss  Helen  Kellar  will  speak,  to  thos. 
present  from  the  program  not  givinj 
lengthy  address  but  she  will  prove  to  th< 

pie  that  she  can  speak. 
The  Gorham  Dames  stand  as  the  ex 
ecutave    committee.      The    committee    o 
"iference    from    this    club     which    was 

n  power  to  make  alJ  arrangement! 
consists  of  Mrs.  Clark  H.  Barker,  chair 
man,   Mrs.   Elinor  Maxwell   Knight  sec 

iry  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Kendall. 

PORTLAND    (ME,)    S-XPRESS. 
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The  Electric  Car  Company  give  as- 
surance ef  ample  conveyance  for  all 
who  wish  to  attend  the  Helen  Kellar 
lecture  at  Portland  T-hu raday ■  d wfl'lHfc, . 
More  than  the  regular  cars  will  be 
used,  if  needed,  going  and  returning. 
The  6.40  car  will  reach  Portland  in  time 
for   the   lecture. 

V*y  nY\,Yru-sb.XTcm 

GOOD  REPORTS  FROM 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


Institution  Shares  the 
City's  Prosperity. 


Marked  Increase  in  Every 
Department* 


Librarian's  and  Treasurer's  State- 
ments o!  Favorable  Nature. 


In  the  X,ynn  Public  Library  are  71, COO 
volumes,  an  increase  in  3905  of  S170  -ol- 
umes.  Of  this  increase  22S1  volumes 
•were  added  by  purchase,  515  wer«  guts, 
four  were  by  exchange,  379  by   binding 


magazines  and  pamphlets,  and  five  wore 
volumes  reported  missing  in  the  preced- 
ing year  but  returned  in  1905. 

Department  for  the  Blind. 

The  work  in  the  departmu***  fW"  the 
blind  showed  continued  interest.  Ear  I J 
in  the  year  a  larger  room  was  provided 
and  three  times  weekly  a  small  coterie 
of  earnest  students  might  be  seen,  some 
of  whom  three  years  previous  could  no! 
read  any  of  the  types  for  the  blind.  The 
average  attendance  in  this  departmeni 
was  10,  and  instruction  was  given  in  th< 
various  types  of  printing  in  musical 
notation. 

The  bokos  Including  booklets  made 
by  Miss  Bu'bier,  number  153.  The  home 
circulation  was  2CG  volumes.  These 
are  not  included  in  the  library  statistics 
of  circulation.  Fifty-four  readings  by 
27  persons  were  given,  many  besides  the 
regular  attendants  being  present.  The 
attendance  of  readers  on  Sunday,  4G52,  a 
decrease   of   14    for    1904. 

WORCESTER   (MASS.)    POST. 


..-?y,    Feb.    1.     1903. 

The  monthly  meeting-  of  the  oTrMt^frs 
of  the  Memorial  home  for  the  blind 
will  be  held  at  5  p.  m.  tomorrow  in  Dr. 
J.  C.  Berry's  office,  7  Highland  street. 
The  board  of  directors  is  in  general 
charge  of  the  salesroom  for  the  work 
of  the  adult  blind,  in  the  house  of  the 
Children's  friend  society,  Main  and 
Be7»ftt*atieets.  ._—»-«•' 
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CEPTION  TO  MISS  KELLAR. 


,'.Mm 


Will    Occur   This    Afternoon    at    School 
for   Deaf. 

The  reception  given  to  Helen  Kellar 
and  those  with  her,  by  the  Gorham 
Dames,  which  includes  the  commit- 
tees, the  College  club  and  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  city  will 
be  from  four  to  six  o'clock  this  after- 
noon instead  of  from  three  to  five  as 
first  planned. 

Miss  Kellar  will  receive  during  the 
last  hour  only.  The  balance  of  the 
party  will  be  in  line  from  four  o'clock 
on  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  on  Spring 
street. 

Mayor  Clifford  will  welcome  Miss 
Kellar  this  evening.  Morril  Drew  will 
preside  during  the  evening  and  F.  E. 
Boothby  will  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  citizens  for  the  opportunity  to 
see  and  hear  the'  artists. 
s  The  band  concert  from  7.30  to  8  p. 
m\by  the  bands  will  be  a  great^reat. 

"■ITTSFIELD    (MASS.)    JOURNAL 


Wcdr.;::cMy,  Jan.   31,    1903. 

Is  Totally  Bliru^  j 

John  K.  Strong,  a  former  well 
known  contractor  and  builder,  who  has 
been  ill  for  sometime  with  diabetes  in 
his  home  on  Elm  street  is  now  totally 
Mmd  as  the  result  cf  the  disease  ant1 
his  chances  for  recovery  are  almost 
hopeless.  Mr.  Strong  was  born  in 
Pittsfield  and  his  whole  life  has  been 
spent  heie. 


OLD  OFFICERS 
ABE  EEELECTED 


ANNUAL   MEETING   OF    BOARD    OF 

CONTROL      OF^    SCHOOL      FOR 

BLIND    HELpyYESTERDAY. 


\tt\! 


NEW 


TOR  ENGAGED 


MISS  ETHJEL  ADAMS,  ARMADA,  SE- 
LECTED AS  SUPERVISOR  OF  DO- 
MESTIC SCIENCE  DEPT. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  hoard  of 
control  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  school  yesterday  and  re- 
sulted in  the  re-election  of  all  of  the 
old  officers  to  serve  for  the  coming 
year,  as  follows:  President,  T.  W. 
Crissey  of  Midland;  vice  president  and 
secretary,  F.  H.  Rankin,  Jr.,  of  Flint; 
treasurer,  Elgin  Mifflin,  Sr.,  of  Lan- 
sing. 

Miss  Ethel  Adams  of  Armada  was 
appointed  to  he  supervisor  of  the  do- 
mestic science  department  in  place  of 
Miss  Ereminah  Jarrard,  resigned.  Miss 
Adams  was  selected  from  among  six- 
teen applicants  for  the  position,  all  of 
whom  came  well  recommended  to  the 
board.  The  new  supervisor  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Armada  high  school  and 
also  of  the  M.  A.  C,  having  completed 
her  course  in  1905.  After  graduating 
from  the  high  school  she  taught  for  a 
short  time,  and  since  leaving  college 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  domestic 
science  department  at  the  Industrial 
school  for  girls  at  Adrian.  Miss  Adams 
will  assume  her  new  duties  on  Mon- 
day. 

\EW   HAVEN    (CONN.)    REGISTER. 


Thursday,    Feb.    1.    1906. 

HAD  "SOMFIN 

i     FOR  BLIND  MAN" 

rfir 

Tots*     Penny     for     Adkins 
Fund— Total  $29,5\. 


Two  little  tots,  bareheaded,  with  a 
big  shawl  thrown  about  their  shoulders 
walked  hand  In  hand  Into  John  E.  Bas- 
aett's  Gun  Store  this  morning,  toddled 
up  to  the  desk,  and  said  in  a  piping: 
voice:  "  We  got .  somfln  for  the  man 
what's  blind,  mister." 
I  '*You  mean  that  you  want  to  give 
something  toward  the  support  of  old 
Mr.  Adkins?"  asked  Mr.  Bassett. 

"Yes,  sir/  that's  for  to  make  him  hap- 
py. Marn'mva  read  in  The  Register  that 
he  was  Wind  and  sick  and  that  folks 
could  leaire  money  for  him  here,  so  we 
wants  to  give  this,"  and  the  speaker, 
whose  head  barely  reached  up  to  the 
desk,  tendered  a  bright  new  penny  to 
Mr.  Bassett. 

Spectators  of  the  act  of  these  little 
citizens  |  smiled    and    Mr.    R!"'°">*    — 


each  child  a  five-cent  piece  and  thank- 
ed them. 

The  one  cent  contribution  now  was 
added  to  the  others  and  the  total 
amount  collected  to  date  follows: 

Previously  reported   $23.50 

M.   F.  C 50 

C.  P.  B 50 

A  friend    °-c0 

Two   little  girls    01 

Total    , $29.51 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  may  be 
sent   to  John     E.     Bassett,     5     Church 

street. 

, 

PITTSFIELD    (MASS,)    EAGLE, 


__  .  .'?>•.    Feb.  2,    1906. 

II  PLEA  FOR  TICKETS 


FOR  PITTSFIELD'S  BLIND 


The  Berkshire  Branch  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts association  is  about  to  es- 
tablish a  bureau  where  tickets  for  any 
sort  of  concert,  musical  entertainment 
of  theatrical  performance  may  be  sent 
for  distribution  among  the  blind  of  this 
city  and  vicinity.  Perhaps  no  more 
touching  words  about  the  blind  ever 
have  been  written  than  those  of  Helen 
Keller  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript of  November  11,  1905,  making  an 
appeal  for  work  for  the  able-bodied 
blind  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts 
association  of  which-  she  is  one  of  the 
advisory  board  and  she  said: 

"Imagine  the  despair  and  impotence 
that  overwhelms  one  stricken  blind. 
To  the  active  man  light  is  .ife  itself. 
In  the  light  he  as  learned  his  trade. 
He  has  known  his  family  and  his 
friends  by  the  light  that  shines  upon 
their  faces.  In  the  light  he  nas  read 
his  books  and  newspapers,  taken  his 
pleasure,  walked  abroad  with  his 
children  and  has  gone  forth  to  his 
work  unafraid  and  unaided.  Blindness 
obliterates  all  that  he  has  known.  The 
world  iB  a  desert  without  path  or  hori- 
zon or  landmark  and  he  never  will 
find  his  way  back  to  work  and  tine  ac- 
tive joy  of  life  unless  his  fellowmen 
lead  him  kindly  by  the  hand  and  guide 
his  groping  feeet.  He  must  begin  life 
all  over  again  and  he  needs  assistant 
at  the  start.  He  needs  to  relearn  to 
use  his  hands  for  he  must  use  them 
without  his  eyes.  The  generous  citi- 
zens of  Boston  have  heard  and  obeyea 
the  command  "Feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  nakel  and  shelter  the  wretched. ' 
I  pray  them  hear  the  cry  in  the  wild- 
erness, "Give  us  opportunity  to  work 
that  we  may  feed,  clothe  and  shelter 
ourselves!" 

This   splendid   appeal  for  work  ap- 
plies to  Pittsfleld,     the     center  of  the 
Berkshire  branch  of  tne  assoctation,as 
well  as  to  Boston     tlhe  centre- of  the 
Eastern   Branch  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the   work    room   on    Fenn    street   will 
soon  give  employment  to  a  number  ot 
men.      But    while      there    are    several 
who  need  work  there  are  twice  then- 
number  who  need  amusement  and  so- 
lace.something  to  lighten  what  one  of 
them  speaks  of  as  "the  awful  weight 
of  time."    At  present  there  are  10  who 
would  be  greatly  benefitted     by     any 
rickets  for  afternoon  or  evening,     for 
ijood   music  or     theatrical     entertain 
tnents.     Though  none  of  them  can  see 
i  play  they     can     concentrate     thei,* 
minds  on  the  eubject  of  It  as  no  see- 
ng  person  can,  and     follow  the  plot 
with  much  enjoyment.    Any  person  or 
my  theatrical     manager    having  such 
ickets  to  spare  by     sending  them  to 
he  bureau  In  charge  of  Mrs.  Theodore 
j.  Pomeroy,   will   be  giving  happine.s_ 
o  people  who  have     been  bereft     of 
nuch     Di       the  joy     of     life.     Tlckeis 
hould  i  of  two,  for  vh-\ 

ilind  person  and  guide. 


The  officers  of  the  Berkshire  branch 
re:  President,  Hon.  W.  Murray 
'rane;  vice-presidents,  Arthur  W. 
Jaton;  treasurer,  George  H.  Tucker, 
ecretary,  Elizabeth  Coolidge;  direct- 
rs,  Elizabeth  Barker,  Juliana  Cutting, 
Elizabeth  Coolidge,  Rose  P.  Crane, 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  Alice  M.  Roundy, 
lary  T.  Bryce,  Louise  C.  Pomeroy. 

Mail  should  be  sent  to  Room  6,  Bay 
►tat'_"s__lock. 

FEBRUARY    2,  1906. 


GRAND  TRIBUTE. 

Portland  Honors  Helen  Kellar  With 
Immense  Audience. 


FEW  LARGER  EVER  IN  CITY  HALl. 


Young    Woman    Makes    a    Brief 
Address  to  Audience, 


The  annual  concert  for  the  blind  at 
City  hall  last  night  was  an  unqualified 
success.  The  attendance  was  by  far 
greater  than  that  of  Monday  night, 
when  an  immense  audience  saw  Mad- 
ame Bernhardt  in  "La  Sorciere,"  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  realized. 
The  hall  was  simply  packed  with  peo- 


ple who  desired  to  see  and  hear  Miss 
Helen  Kellar,  though  very  few  h 
her,  for  her  voice  had  sufficient  range 
only  to  make  her  understood  by  those 
occupying  the  first  few  rows  of  seats. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  extremely  gratify- 
ing to  look  on  this  wonderful  girl,  and 
receive  from  the  lips  of  another  her 
eloquent  plea  made  in  behalf  of  the 
blind. 

Long  before  the  concert  began  every 
seat  in   the  hall   was   disposed  of,   and 
standing   room    was   sold   until   it    was 
impossible  for  more      people  to  find  a, 
place.       Even  the  stairs   were   utilized;1 
as  seats. 

Hon.  Morrill  N.  Drew,  former  speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  president  of  the  Maine  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  presided  and  made  a 
Htle  opening  speech,  saying  among 
other  things  that  it  is  now  estimated 
that  there  are  1500  blind  people  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  He  strongly  advocat- 
ed the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
school  and  workshop  for  these  unfortu- 
nates and  predicted  that  the  next 
Legislature  will  make  an  oppropriation 
for  such  an  institution.  In  closing 
Mr.  Drew  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
[William  J.  Ryan,  through  whose  efforts 
the  project  to  establish  the  school  was 
started. 

Mr.  Drew's  speech  was  followed  by 
a  French  horn  solo  by  Herbert  Strout 
a!  Portland  boy,  who  is  a  student  at 
the  Cambridge  Experimeiit  Station  for 
the  Blind,  who  was  accorded  a  gener- 
ous measure  of  applause.  Fred 
<  KBrien  of  Boston,  another  student  at 
Cambridge,  gave  a  piano  solo,  and 
then  Miss  La  Barraque,  whose  home 
is  in  California,  favored  the  audience 
■with  two  vocal  solos  which  were  en- 
thusiastically received.  Miss  La 
Barraque  is  the  only  blind  woman  ever 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  United 
States  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 


MISS  HELEN  KELLAR 


Cambridge   Institution,  delivered  a 
list]  tied  by  moans  of  a  ste- 
in   and    biograph,    showing:    the 
methods   of   instruction    and       manual 
:ing  of  the  blind.       He  gave  many 
Valuable  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
done   in   Maine  in  carrying  out   the 
lustrial   school  priject. 
Miss   Kellar,   who  was  seated   on   the 
Platform   beside  her  friend  and  teach- 
er,   Mrs.    Macy    of    Boston,    was    intro- 
duced by  Mayor  Clifford,   who  referred 
to   her   as   a  genius,   a   prodigy    and    a 
phenomenon.      She  was  given  a  hearty 
greeting  and  Mr.  Macy  took  his   stand 
"beside    1km-   and    explained    that   as    her 
was   not   strong   enoght   to    carry 
beyond   the  first  few  rows  of  seats  he 
would   act   as   her  megaphone.    He   re- 
peated   her    statements,    sentence       by 
sentence.       Miss   Kellar  spoke   as   fol- 
lows: 

'Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  people  of  Maine  have 
lent  their  hearts  to  the  work  for  the 
adult  blind. Your  sympathy  I  take  for 
granted:  what  encourages  me  is  the 
•wisdom  of  your  efforts.  In  his  struggle 
to  emerge  from  darkness  the  blind 
man  deserves  generous  support.  He 
does  not  ask  you  for  charity,  but  for 
opportunity  to  become  a  useful,  self 
supporting  citizen.  The  sightless  have 
will  and  strength  and  hands  to  work 
with,  and  they  ask  you  to  remember  | 
that  ever j-  citizen  redeemed  from  idle- 
ness adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  and 
lessens  the  burden  of  maintaining  !.he 
dependent.  You  have  heard  the  com- 
mand: 'Feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
naked  and  shelter  the  homeless.'  I  ask, 
and  all  the  bl'nd  ask  with  me,  that  you 
enable  them  to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter 
themselves. 

"Work  is  the  only  gift  that  can  sof- 
ten the  cruelty  of  blindness.  It  is  al- 
ways hard  to  live  in  darkness,  even ! 
when  one  is  surrounded  by  sympathy 
and  love.  But  in  this  country  it  has 
been  much  harder  than  it  need  be. 
There  are  thousands  of  blind  men  and 
women  eager  and  able  to  work,  who 
are  a  burden  to  their  friends  and  them- 
selves because  they  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  indusVial  training  and! 
because  there  are  no  adequate  organi- 
zations to  help  them  find  such  work  as 
they  can  do. 

"Even  the  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  are  turned  adrift 
and  left  to  swim  or  sink.  Thus  the 
liberal  education  that  our  schools  give 
the  young  blind  is  not  complete.  It 
is  not  brought  to  the  highest  human 
consummation,   fitness   to   work. 

"Many  grown  people  are  stricken 
with  blindness  in  the  midst'  of  active 
self  supporting  lives.  They  are  usual- 
ly the  bread-winners  of  families,  work- 
ing in  mine,  in  factory,  in  quarry.  Ac- 
cident turns  their  service  to  depen- 
dence, their  strength  to  weakness. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own  they 
drop  out  of  the  living  world  of  men, 
and  sit  apart,  helpless,  wretched. 
Wrung  by  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
spirit  within,  they  cry  out  for  work. 
They  long  for  it  more  than  they  long 
for  the  restoration  of  their  sight.  But 
they  only  fail  and  are  doubly  cast 
down,  and  the  active  joy  of  life  dies 
out  in  their  hearts,  and  they  spend 
their  dark  days  in  baffled,  aimless 
thinking!  The  heart  of  a  blind  man 
sitting  in  darkness  Is  like  a  millstone 
that  grinds  no  corn.  Ever  it  grinds, 
and  the  grinding  wears  away  the 
stone!  I  pray  you,  stir  the  blind 
from  their  inactivity,  raise  them  from 
the  dreadful  torpor  of  despair,  make' 
paths  through  their  darkness  whereon! 
their  feet  may  be  led  to  usefulness. 

•The  assistance  we  ask  you  to  give 
the  adult  blind  is  very  practical.  It 
has  produced  excellent  results  in  Eu- 
rope. There  the  blind  are  aided  by  so- 
cieties like  the  Valentin  Hauy  asao 
ation  in  France,  the  Saxon  system  in 
Germany,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 


Blind    ,is:  o.  i  ,.;.,,,    m     Kngland. 
societies   train    i  he  blind    in  liops, 

find   positions   for  them 
als    for    their    handicrafts    and    mat 
their   wares    for   them.  In    America 

even  the  blind  men  and  women  who  are 
ed,  our  blind  musicians,  find  it  dif- 
ficult    to        secure    positions,        whereas 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Academy  of  Music  for  the   Blind  in 
don    are    self-supporting. 
"But   for  us  a  brighter  day  is  dawn- 
ing.      Good    men       and    women       have 
ed  that  the  blind   in   America  are 
not  provided  for.  and  they  have  formed 
now  organizations, of  which  yours  is    one 
of  the  first    and  most  promising.  Penn- 
sylvania,   Massachusetts,      Connecticut, 
New   York,    Michigan.       Wisconsin   and 
Illinois  have  raised  the  new  banner  of 
freedom   for   the   blind,    and       in    your 
state   the   standard   is   nobly  borne   by 
a  blind  man. 

"I  pray  you.  help  us  to  hew  a  way 
to  service  and  self-respect,  that  all 
the    blind    may    follow.  Remember, 

the  plainest  way  must  be  hard  to  the 
groping   feet  of  the  blind.  We  can 

show  you  wither  the  path  should  go;  it 
is  for  you  to  open  it,  to  clear  it  and  to 
give  guidance  to  the  feet  that  stum- 
ble, until  they  shall  learn  at  last  to 
walk  with  firm  and   confident  tread." 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  address 
Miss  Kellar  was  heartily  applauded 
and  was  the  recipient  of  many  flowers. 
One  touching  little  incident  connected 
with  the  presentation  of  the  flowers 
was  when  two  little  pupils,  deaf  mutes, 
from  the  Maine  School  for  the  Deaf, 
brought  her  two  beautiful  bouquets, 
the  gift  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 


THE   RECEPTION   IN  AFTERNOON. 
During  the  afternoon  many  Portland 
(people    were    privileged    to    meet    Miss 
Kellar  at  a  recepaion  at  Miss  Taylor's 
rooms  on  Spring  street.  The  reception 
from  4  to  6  was  a  most  delightful  oc- 
casion   and    there    were    many    guests 
who   were   charmed    with    Miss    Kellar 
and    her    party.    The    chairman    of   the 
committee,    Mrs.   Clark   H.    Barker   re- 
ceived   with    Miss    Kellar.    Mrs.    A.    A. 
Kendall    dipped    punch   and   the   mem- 
bers of  the  Gorham  Dames  assisted  in 
entertaining  the  guests.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  various  commit- 
tees: The  executive  committee  made  up 
from  the  membership  of  the     Gorham 
Dames.  Mrs.  O.  A.    Fellows,  president, 
was  as  follows:  Mrs.  E.  D.  Clark,  sec- 
reary;    Mrs.    Clark    H.     Barker,      Mrs. 
George  F.   McQuillan,  Mrs.  Edward  F. 
Thompson,    Miss   Mattie   Blake,       Miss 
Harriet  Clark,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Chellis,  Mrs. 
William  Chamberlain,  Miss  Mary  Mor- 
rill, Mrs.  Charles  R.  Cressey,Mrs.  J.  H. 
Rines,   Mrs.   Sumner  Rand,   Mrs.   Reu- 
ben Wescott,  Mrs.  A.  P.   Topliff,   Mrs. 
J.   H.    Barnes,       Mrs.   Albion   Johnson, 
Mrs.    Howard    McKenney,    Mrs.    Elinor 
Maxwell   Knight,   Mrs.    James   S.   Bed- 
low,  Mrs.  James  rf.  Jordan,  Miss  Maria 
Irish,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Mary 
C.   Crocker,       Mrs.   A.   K.   P.   Meserve, 
Mrs.   Henry  Lord.      The  committee  of 
conference   who  had   been  given   pow- 
er by  the  club  to  appoint  the  sub-com- 
mittees  and    make    the    final    arrange- 
ments   was:    Mrs.    Clark      H.     Barker, 
J  chairman;         Mrs.       Elinor        Maxwell 
Knight,  secretary;   Mrs.  A.  A.  Kendall. 
The    committee    on    music    was    Mrs. 
1 '•       R.       Cressey,       chairman;       Miss 
Mary   Morrill.     Committee   on    decora- 
Cressy,      chairman;       Miss  Mary  Mor- 
rill. Committee       on       decorations, 
Mrs.        O.       A.       Lowell,        chairman; 
Mrs.   E.   D.   Chellis,   Mrs.   A.   P.   Topliff, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Barnes,  Miss   Mattie  Blake,' 
Miss  Maria  Irish,  Mrs  William  Cham- 
berlain, Mrs.  J.  H.  Rines.  Mrs.  Sumner 
Rand,       Mrs.   Reuben   Wescott,       Mrs. 
Howard   McKenney.       The       following 
committees  are  those  appointed      from 
other  clubs  and   organizations:    Hospi- 
tality      committee,       Miss       Charlotte 
Thomas,   honorary   chairman;    Mrs.    A. 
A.   Kendall.       chairman;       Mrs.    Elinor 
Knight,    Mis.     Clark    Barker, 


.Mrs.  f.  i«J.  btootnhy,  mis.  ueorge  c. 
Prye,  Mis.  George  S.  Hunt.  Mrs.  Mor- 
rill N,  Drew,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Flagg, 
Mrs.  Charles  Harmon,  Mrs.  Oscar  R. 
Wish.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Denny,  Mis.  Ceorge 
F.  French,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Brown,  Mrs. 
George  B.  Bagley,  Mrs.  Edward  F. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Houghton.  Mrs. 
George  F.  McQuillan,  Press  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  A.  A.  Kendall, 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Moseley,  Miss  Jen- 
nie Pierce  Whitney,  E.  H.  Calvert.  The 
various  committees  from  the  churches 
were:  State  street,  Messrs.  Robert 
YVhitehouse  and  Brauker;  First  Parish 
Mrs.  Augustus  Stevens,  Mrs.  Hiram 
Hobbs.  Mrs.  Hiram  Jones,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Hoblxs.  Mis.  Fred  Libby;  Williston, 
Mrs.  William  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Ward,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Parker;  at  St. 
Lawrence  church  the  notice  was 
placed  on  the  calendar;  Second  Bap- 
tist, Miss  Haven,  Arthur  Chase,  Mrs. 
Beal;  Chestnut  street,-  Mrs.  Edward 
Everett.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Burrowes;  Con- 
gress Square,  Mrs.  George  S.  Hunt, 
Free  street,  Mrs.  Alfred  King,  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Noyes,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Bonney  Ma- 
guire;  Pine  street,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Merritt, 
Miss  Clara  Meserve,  Mrs.  C-  B.  Daven- 
port; First  Parish,.  Gorham,  Miss 
Sarah  Robie,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Coffin;  Meth- 
odist church,  Gorham,  Mrs.  Miller, 
Mrs.  McKenney,  Miss  Viola  M.  White, 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Stone,  Miss  M.  Grace 
Pickett. 

ADV. 
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_  Friday,   Feb.  2,   1906. 
There  was  a  splendid       audience  to 
greet  Helen   Kellar   Thursday  evening 
in  City  hall  and   the  young  blind  girl 
received  a  most  cordial  reception.    The 
concert  at   the   opening   of    the  enter- 
tainment   was    a    most    enjoyable    fea- 
ture.    Hon.   Morrill  N.  Drew,   presided, 
■and  spoke  appreciatively  of  Mr.  Ryan  in 
his  address.    Herbert  A.  Strout,  a  Port- 
land boy,  who  is  a  student  at  Yale  col- 
lege, played  a  French  horn  solo,  which 
was  liberally  applauded.     Fred  O'Brien 
of    Boston,      a   student    at    Cambridge, 
gave   a  piano   splo,   after   which     Miss 
La  Barroque,   yhose  home   is  in   Cali- 
fornia,sang  two  songs  very  delightfully. 
Miss  La  Barroque  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University      of    California    and    is    the 
only  blind  woman  ever  admitted  to  the 
the  bar  in  the  United  States.     C.  F.  F. 
Campbell,   superintendent  of  the  Cam- 
bridge  institution,    delivered   an   inter- 
esting lecture  illustrated  by  stereopti- 
con  and  biograph,  showing  the  methods 
of  instruction  and   manual  training  of 
the    blind.     Of  course  the  interest     of 
the  evening  centered  upon  Miss  Kellar 
^.nd    after   her   introduction   by    Mayor 
Clifford  she  made  a  most  eloquent  plea 
for   the   blind        in    Maine.      Mr.    Macy, 
stood        beside    her    and    repeated    her 
statements  sentence   by  sentence,  thus 
giving   the  large   audience  a  chance  to 
understand   what    she   was   saying,   al- 
though  they  were  unable  to  hear  her. 
In   closing   Miss    Kellar   said:    "I    pray 
you,  help  <us  to  hew  a   way  to  service 
and    self-respect,    that    all    the      blind 
may    follow.      Remember,    the    plainest 
way  must  be  hard  to  the  groping  feet 
of  the  blind.  We  can  show  you  whether 
the   path   should  go;    it  is  for  you     to 
open  it,  to  clear  it  and  to  give  guidance 
to   the  feet  that   stumble,       until   they 
shall  learn  at  last  to  walk  with  firm  and 
confident  tread."     Many  flowers      were 
ented       her,  two  bouquets  coming 
from   the   Maine   School   for    the   Deaf. 
The   management  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  their  success  and   must  be 
extremely    gratified   at   the    large    sum 
realized. 
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.Memorial  Home  For  the  Blind. 

The  directors  of  the  Memorial  home  for 
the  blind  met  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
office  of  the  president.  Dr.  John  C.  Berry, 
Highland  street.  It  was  said  there  are 
five  women  in  the  temporary  quarters, 
with  a  matron  and  assistant.  The  direc- 
tors have  received  several  applications 
for  the  other  vacancy  Rev.  C.  H.  Ep- 
ler,  Mrs  W.  H.  Blodget  and  Miss  Susan 
A.  Partridge  will  select  next  year's  offi- 
cers. 

t  was  announced  that  the  state  com- 
ion  for  the  blind  recently  reported  a 
ice  discovery  of  18  cases  of  children 
,ose  education  had  been  entirely  ne- 
,;ecteJ,  because  it  was  nobody's  business 
o  secure  them  admission  into  the  Eerkins 
institute  in  Boston.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer,  William  Woodward,  showed 
that  additional  funds  are  needed. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


Mr.  Wade  and  the  Blind  Deaf-, 


One  of  the   most    remarkable  phil- 
anthropies   of  the  age  is  that  of    Mr. 
William    Wade    of    Oakmont,     Pa., 
which  makes  the    blind  deaf  the   ob- 
ject   of    its  helpful    activities.     For 
some    years     Mr.     Wade     has     been 
making  himself  felt  in  the  kindest  and 
most   modest    and    unobtrasive   ways 
about    the    schools    for  the  blind    or 
deaf,  wherever  he  hears  of  a  subject 
for  his  benevolence       What  first   at- 
tracted his  attention  to  this  class   of 
pupils  the  writer  is  not  informed;  but 
at  the  Buffalo   Exposition,  he  bad  al- 
ready    advanced     so     far  as  to    have 
several  of    them  there  in   connection 
with    some  of  the  meetings  in  the  in- 
terest of  education     along  its  special 
lines.      Since    then     the     Institution 
papers  have   frequently  caught  sight 
of  linn  in  his  several  ingenious  plans 
for  bringing  song    and  sunshine  into 
the  lives  of  these  his  peculiar  wards, 
now  sending  libraries    to  the  schools 
in  which  he  has  had  reason  to  become 
interested,  and  again,  sending  hand- 
some watches  to   pupils,  as  tokens  of 
his  affectionate  interest  and  desire  t" 
encourage  them    in    their    wonderful 
work  of    acquiring   something  of    an 
education. 

I   had  remained    straagely  ignorant 
of  the  f'aet  that    he  had  written  .  com 
piled,    and  published  in  their    behalf 
until  quite  rec.  ntly.     The  other  day, 
Mr.  Bucker  handed  me  the  booklet", 


-^ 


"The  Blind  Deaf  a  monograph  on 
the  subject,  treating  it  so  fully  in  its' 
biography,  and  history,  and  much  of 
its  pedagogics,  that  there  must  re- 
main but  little  to  be  added.  Mr. 
Wade  has  gathered  scores  of  sketches 
of  such  persons  as  lauor  under  the 
douole  affliction  of  blindness  and 
deafness  in  whole  or  in  part,  divid- 
ing them  into  three  classes,  the  tot- 
ally blind  and  deaf  youth,  the  adult 
blind  and  deaf,  and  the  partially 
affected  either  in  one  or  both  ways. 
The  book  includes  a  discussion  of 
many  questions  of  interest  even  to 
laymen;  but  must  be  of  surpassing1 
concern  to  the  schools  and  indivi- 
duals directly  enaged  in  the  effort  to 
educate  these    subjects  of  his  care. 

He  treats  with  ample  pros  and  cons 
the  question  of  a  central,  general,  or 
national  institution  for    the  care    of 
these   special     cases,    from     which    I 
gather  that  something  of  a  consensus 
of    opinion    inclines     to   the   present 
method  of  attempting  their  education 
by  special   teacher    in  schools    along 
with  the  normally    deaf  or  blind,  for 
the    sake    of    the    association     with 
others    who  can    create  a    social    at- 
mosphere    for      them.     Segregated, 
they  would  remain  apart  for  the  want 
of  a  medium  of    communication.     It 
would  appear  to  one  who  pretends  to 
know  nothing  about     it,  that  a  sepa- 
rate   school  would    be     as  serious    a 
mistake  as  a  separate    school  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  bliud  for  the 
blind.     The  evil  of    their  association 
in  childhood  should   not    be  extended 
into  their  mature  years,  and  the  deaf 
blind  might  experience   the  worst  ef- 
fects of  this   nnuatural    association. 
The  natural  association  and  environ- 
ment of  these  unfortunate  children  is 
in    the    homes  of    seeing,    speaking, 
and  hearing  children,  and  that  is  the 
place  to  keep  them  so  far  as  possible 
especially    after    they  have   received 
the  degree  of  culture  and  training  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

The    book    seeks     to    dissolve  the 
notion  that   Helen  Keller    is  the  pro- 
duct of  hothouse  or  forcing  methods, 
and  not   an   extraordinarily  endowed 
person.      Under  the  double  handicap 
of  blindness    and   deafness,    she   has 
received   a     better    education    in     a 
shorter    time     than    the  most    gifted 
children     of     the    schools.       Within 
three    months    after    taking    up    the 
study  of  the  French    Language,    she 
wrote  a  letter  of  three  hundred  words 
in  that  idiom    of  sufficient    merit    to 
enjoy  the    favorable    notice    of  that 
eminent  linguist,    Mr     Anagnos  and 
SO  of  other  things.      1  accept  his  con- 
clusions that  she    is  a  genius;  but    it 
is  predicted  that  she  will  have  rivals 
when  some    os  the   children    now    in 
training    come     forward      to    public 
notice.     I  suspect    this  prohecy    will 
fail.      It  will  take   hundreds  of  years 
to  produce  such  a  phenomenon  again. 
I  should     be    glad     to     notice     the 
wonderful  use   of  the  manual   alpha- 


bet, the  reading  from  the  most  un- 
usual contacts.  They  read  communi- 
cations of  their  friends  by  holding 
the  wrist  of  the  speller,  or  interpret' 
the  spelling  from  a  mere  contact  with 
various  parts  of  the  body  other  than 
the  hand. 

This  little  booklet  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the 
profession,  and  ought  to  be  circulat- 
ed  widely.  These  special  philan- 
thropists do  no  end  of  good  in  the 
world,  and  in  this  case,  apparently 
no  harm . 


Nebraska  School  for  the   Blind. 

A  neat  little  paper  under  the  name 
of  the  Saturday  Summary  has  strayed 
this  way,  and  fallen  into    my    hands, 
and    I    find   that    it    contains    a    tine 
series  of   illustrations   of  the    school 
for    the    Blind,    with  a    pleasant    ac- 
count of  the  school    and' its  officers. 
This  site    is  admirable,    on    a  slight 
rise  on  the  banks  of  the  old  Missouri. 
The  building  are  commodious  and  of 
very   handsome  appearance.     From 
its  upper  windows  the    observer  has 
a  view  of  portions  of  three  states. 

The    Institution    was    founded,    or 
established    by  Mr.    Bacon,   a    blind 
philanthropist,  who  was  fortunate  in 
being  instrumental  in  the    establish- 
ment, so  runs  the  record  in  the    Sum- 
mary, of  three  western    schools.      He 
is  still  living  and  in   his   82nd   year. 
The  school  has  had  quite  a  number 
of    superintendents    since    it    passed 
from  Mr.  Bacon's    hands.       The  pre- 
sent executive  head  is  Mr.  Norey  who 
with   his   excellent    wife,    directs    its 
affairs  in  a  very    able    and    effective 
way.      He  is  reported  as  having  come 
from     the      East,      with     .experience 
gathered  among   the    blind    schools, 
and    finely    equipped  for   his     work. 
He  gives  his  whole  attention    to    the 
school,  and  finds  the  minutest  details 
not  too  insignificant  for    his    careful 
notice.      The    school     equipment     is 
very  full.      Gymnasium,  pipe  organ, 
turning   department,  shops    for     the 
seyeral  trades  which  are  taught  as    a 
commerical    asset    to   the   boys     and 
girls.     M.  Morey  has  been    in  charge 
of  the  school  five  years,  and    has    re- 
claimed a  defunct    orchard    so    fully 
that  it  furnishes  the  school  with  fruit 
the  year  round. 

The  attendance  amounts  to  about 
sixty  pupils,  and  some  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  institution  have  gone  in- 
to the  University,  winning  scholar- 
ship at  the  New  England  onser- 
vatory     and    elsewhere. 

They  house  their  pupils  there  in 
chambers  for  two  or  three,  not  in 
dormitories,  as  is  more  commonly 
the  custom,  a  custom  more  honored, 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
An  interesting  feature  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  is  the  fire 
drill  am!  the  appliances  for  extin- 
guishing (ires  and  apparatus  for 
facilitating  the  escape  of  the  inmates 


rom     building   in   cases    of    danger 
romfire.     Nebraska  City   the  home 
>f  the  school  is    delighfully    situated 
>u  the    right    bank  of    the    Missouri 
liver,    at    the    S.    E.    corner  of    the 
States;  but    doubtless  in  convenient 
■each  by  rail    or    water     from    every 
part  of  the  State.     The    write   up    in 
the  "Summary"  is  worthy  of  an  en- 
tertaining,   euterising   paper, 
Rev.  G.  L.  Smead. 


A  few  weeks    ago   the    regret    was 
expressed  that    Rev.    O.    L.     Smead 
had  retired  from  the  Ohio  School  for 
the  blind.      Since  then;    an    issue    of 
the  Harp    has    been    received    and    a 
clever  sketch  of  Mr.    Sinead's  career 
copied   into    the    Colorado    Index    to 
which  I  am  under  obligation  for   the 
information  that  the  good    superint- 
endent retired  at  his  request,  consent- 
ing to  stay  one  year  longer    than    he 
had    at   first   intended,    to     complete 
some   benevolence    that    he    did   not 
wish  to    seem    to    neglect       He    had 
passed  the  usual  measure  of   human 
life,  having  been  born    in   Mass.,    in 
1834,    aod    after  more     than     thirty 
years  in  the  service  and  care    of    the 
blind,    had     earned     his    retirement 
richly,    and    passes    to   it    with     the 
proud  assurance  that  he  leaves    only 
love  behind  him. 


£C3TON.    MASS..    MORNING    HERAT,* 


Sunday-  Feb.  4;  isdp. 

An  entertainment  under  the '"  auspices 
of  the  Hiawatha  Club  was  given  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  River  street,  Wednesday 
evening.  Piano  and  vocal  selections,  in- 
cluding an  original  composition  imitat- 
ing a  fife  and  drum  corps,  were  contrib- 
uted. Miss  Eugell  entertained  with  a 
Spanish  dance.  The  organization  is  well 
known  as  a  literary  club  and  is  com- 
posed of  20  young  women.  Prof.  J.  B.  | 
Maynard,  the  celebrated  bHrrtTmusician,  ' 
had  charge  of  the  entertainment  and 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Catherine  Angell 
and  Miss  Ruth  Ackerman. 

BOSTON    (MASS,}    POST, 


Sunday,  Feb.  4    1906. 

JAP  BLIND 
DO  MASSAGE 

Problem    of   Supporting 
Tkcm  Solved 


TOKIO,  Feb.  3.— Japan  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing its  blind  self-supporting.  Since  time 
Immemorial  blind  Japs  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  massage,  and  it 
Is  a  well-known  fact  that  massage  is 
nowhere  as  effective  and  cheap  as  In 
the  Mikado's  country.  The  Japs  smile 
when  they  read  of  the  large  expenses 
Imposed  upon  American  and  European 
communities  by  the  care  for  the  blind. 
"To  make  them  self-supporting  is  far 
more  important  than  to  teach  them  to 
read  and  write,"  they  say.  "What  are 
they  to  do  with  their  knowledge  if,  at 
the  same  time,  they  remain  charity  ob- 
jects?" 


Massage  a  Desirable  Aid  to  Health 
The  Japs  are  of  the  opinion  that  mas- 
sage affords  a  most  desirable  cure  for 
many  ills,  and  by  instructing  the  blind 
in  massage,  even  poor  Japs  are  put  in 
a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
remedy.  The  government  supports  In- 
stitutions for  teaching  the  blind  massage, 
and  as  a  consequence  neither  state  nor 
local  budgets  are  burdened  with  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  blind... An  American  lady 
residing  here  said  to  your  correspondent: 
"In  the  United  States  many  women  re- 
frain from  submitting  to  massage  be- 
cause female  massagers  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  they  wouldn't  think  of  em- 
ploying a  male  person.  If,  however,  the 
male  person  is  blind,  that  alters  things 
considerably.  I  .think  the  Jap  method 
of  making  the  blind  self-supporting  ought 
tbsfee   imitated."  -      ■imin 
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Simc^y,  Feb.  '.  190S- 

FACTORY  MEN  HELP  AJ>KINi>. 

Winrfrrester-  Men    Contribute    to    Ped 

dler's  Support — He  Lost  His  Eyes 

in  Factory  .Accident. 

Yesterday  proved  the  banner  day  ol 
the  Henry  Adkins  fund,  the  donation.' 
to  the  support  of  the  blind  peddler  be- 
ing fattened   by   the  amount   of  $28. 

During  the  day  a  contribution  of  $3.25 
'rom  the  Winchester  clerks  was  added 
o  the  fund  at  Bassett's  Gun  Store. 
md  it  is  probable  that  other  collections 
in  all  the  large  factories  will  follow. 
It  was  while  following  his  trade  in  one 
of  our  large  shops  that  Adkins  met 
with  the  accident  which  caused  the  loss 
of  his  sight,  many  years  ago.  He  was 
working  over  a  vat  of  hot  metal  when 
an  apprentice  dropped  a  cup  of  cold 
water  in  the  vat  causing  the  molten 
meal  to  sputter  and  fly  in  Adkins'  eyes. 
The  total  collection  follows: 

Previously  reported:    $49.17 

[.  Kleiner  &  Con,  the  Chapel  street 

tailors    13.00 

3.   K.  P 1.00 

Total  from  friends  8.00 

Veil  Wishes  1.00 

■Tr.     B. 1.00 

Ir.    Smith    75 

Vinchester    clerks 3.25 


Tot.       


***••»•>•«*•• •♦77.17 
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BLIND  MUSICIAN 


Richard  Barnes,  Aged  74,  Lost 
His  Sight  When  a  Year  Old 
— Had  Great  Memory  and 
Was  Skilled  Player, 


Kichard  Barnes  of  Hingliam,  better 
known  as  the  "blind  musician,''  died 
yesterday,   after  a   long  illness. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  a  native  of  Hingham, 
where  he  was  born  in  1832.  When  a 
year  old  he  lost  his  eyesight.  In  early 
life  he  evinced  a  fondness  for  music  and 
became  an  accomplished  musician  being 
ablo  to  handle  any  kind  of  an  instru- 
ment. He  was  popular  with  all  classes 
and  at  one  time  iiiw  services  were  in 
great    demand    at    entertainments. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  able  to  walk  the 
streets  nearly  as  readily  as  those  who 
see.  He  knew  the  residences  ot"  all  bis 
personal  friends  and  often  visited  them, 
unattended. 


jNo  matter  jmw  jong  oeiore  ne  Jiaa  met 
a  person  he  had  only  to  hear  his  voice 
to  tell   who  It  was. 

One    friend    greeted     the    blind      man 

I  after  an  absence  of  20  years  and  asked 

him    if    he    knew    who      he:     was.       Mr. 

Barnes  replied:    "Wait  a  moment,"  and 

then  called  him  by  name. 

The  funeral  of"  Mr.  Barnes  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  at  2  P.  M.  He  baa 
no  relatives  living. 

H^sltam  Wvmufpci&t 

324     Washington     Street,     Boston,     Mass. 

MONDAY,    FEBRUARY  5,   1906 
Richard  Barnes- "Blind  Richard" 

Mr.    Richard    Barnes,    known    as    "Blind 
Richard,"    died    at    his  ,  home    in    Hingliam 
yesterday,     aged    seventy.       He    had     been 
blind  since  ho  was  a  year  old,  but  all   bis 
life  was  able  to  go  about  the  town  without 
a   guide   and   to   find    the   houses    or   stores 
lie   wished  to  visit.     He   had   a  remarkable 
memory  for  voices,  and  any  attempt  to  de- 
ceive   him    in    that    manner    always    failed. 
A.  visiting  minister  once  occupied  the  pulpit 
of    the    First    Unitarian    Church    when    Mr. 
Barnes    was    a    !4  tener,    and    twelve    years 
later  when   the   same  preacher  spoke   there 
again  and  Mr.  Barnes  was  present,  the  lat- 
|  lor    recognized   the   preacher   by    his    voice. 
William  Humphrey,   after  an  absence   from 
Hingliam  of  twenty  years,  came   back  on  n 
visit,   met  Mr.   Barnes  on   the  street,   spoke 
lo  him   and  was  recognized  at  once  by   the 
sound  of  his  voice.     Mr.  Barnes  was  an  ac- 
complished    musician,    could    play    several 
Instruments,  and  his  services  were  in  great 
demand   for   many   years   by   lodges,    picnic 
parties   and    for   other   social   gatherings. 
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BLIND  EKES  WILL 
PLEAD  TO  SOLONS 


_ . 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Feb.  5,  1906. 
J.  W.  Cotton  and  Richard  Weir,  the 
former  the  secretary,  and  the  latter  a 
member  of  the  painters'  union  at  Lyni., 
Mass.,  will  appear  tomorrow  before  the 
House  ways  and  means  committee  to 
advocate  the  bill  of  Representative  Rob- 
erts, reducing  the  tax  on  grain  alcohol 
used  in  the  arts. 

They  are  accompanied  to  Washington 
by  a  living  exhibit,  C.  L.  Bedell,  a  blind 
painter,  who  lost  his  eyesight  from 
wood  alcohol.  The  painters  claim  that 
the  removal  of  the  tarifr  on  grain  alcohol 
will  eliminate  the  use  of  the  more  dan- 
gerous wood  alcohol. 

BOSTON  CMAf9^  AMERICAN 


£7}'  Twestfay.   Feb,,  6.  1^9_, 

URGED  BY  BLIND  MAN 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  G. — J.  W.  Cotton 
and  Richard  Weir,  the  secretary,  and  a 
member  of  the  Painters'  Union  at  Lynn, 
S  accompanied  by  C.  U  Bedell,  a 
bund  painter,  who  lost  his  Sight  from 
wood  alcohol,  appeared  to-day  before  the 
House  ways  and  means  committee  to  ad- 
vocate the  bill  of  Representative  Hoberta, 
reducing  the  tax  ou  grain  alcohol  uned  lu 
the  arts. 


<!VS 


9* 
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BLIND'  MUSICIAN  BUfl 


Futujjajj^services-  for  Richard  Barnes 
of  Hingham,  the  blind  musician,  were 
held  at  the  chapel  in  Hingham  ceme- 
tery yesterday  afternoon.  A  delegation 
was  present  from  Corner-stone  lodge, 
I.  O.  G.  T.,  of  which  the  deceased  was 
the  oldest  member.  The  Rev.  I*  C  Cor- 
nish of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of- 
ficiated. At  the  close  the  burial  service 
of  the  Good  Templars'  fraternity  was 
performed. 


JSDG' 
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GETS  $15,000  FOR  HIS  EYES 

Verdict  for  Blind   Boy  Against   North- 
wood  Cemetery  Company 

For  the  loss  of  both  hi*  eyes.  16-year- 
old  George  W.  White,  Jr.,  was  yesterday 
awarded  $15,000  damages  against  the 
Northwood  Cemetery  Company  before 
Judge  Carr.  in  Common  Pleas  Court. 
Accompanying  the  verdict  was  an  award 
of  $2500  to  George  W.  White,  Sr.,  for  the 
loss  of  his  son's  earnings,  and  medical 
expenses. 

White,    who   is   a   fine   specimen   of  boy- 
hood,  made  a  pitiable  figure  while  being 
I  ed    about    the    courtroom    by   his    father 
On  October  13,  1904.  the  boy,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  drive  %  cart,  was  assisting  in 
eveling    off    a   portion    of    the    company's 
?raveyard  in  Haines  street,  Germantown. 
He  had  been  pressed  into  service  to  carry 
dynamite  for  blasting  purposes,  and  after' 
placing   some   of   the   explosive   in   a    hole 
he  tapped  it  too  hard,  with  the  result  that 
it  went  off  and  blew  out  both  his  eyes. 

Thomas  Learning  and  John  R.  K.  Scott, 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  contended  that 
the  company  was  negligent,  as  its  fore- 
man had  ordered  the  boy  to  help  with  the 
blasting  without  warning  him  of  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  work.  The  de- 
fense represented  by  Frank  P.  Prichard 
and  J.  Wiison  Bayard,  maintained  that 
young   White   did   the  work   voluntarily 
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IX     THE     HOUSE 

Salary  Bills  Reported 

tand  Court  Judges  Raised  to  $GOOO 
and  State  House  Elevator  Men  to 
f9O0 

The  following  committee  reports  were 
mart*  .in  the  House  today:  On  Ways  and 
Means,  leave  to  withdraw,  the  petition  of 
John  C.  Barry  and  others  to  authorize 
a  State  appropriation  for  the  Memorial 
House  for  the  Blind  at  Worcester;  a  re- 
solve to  pay  an  annuity  of  $500  for  five 
years  to  the  children  of  Jeremiah  Ford, 
•who  was  accidentally  killed  in  Memorial 
Hall,  State  House,  December,  1901;  a  re- 
solve authorizing  the  payment  of  $90  to 
Thomas  J.  Regan  a  private  of  the  Fifth 
Reeimit,  who  was  injured  in  camp  at 
Manassas,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  1904;  on  Public 
Service,  a.  bill  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  judge  and  ociate  judge  of  the 

I  and    Court    to    $0000    •  /ear. 

salaries    are     now     $4500     and      $400 

lively;   of   the   same   committee— with 
Senators   SI  nrl    Nevins   and   Repre- 

sentative Wellington  of  Arlington  dis- 
senting- a  bill  to  Inen  a:  >:  the  annual 
salary  of   tie  ;  rom   *800    1" 

$9" 

\ir.     BeigHano     introlu   <  I     a     petition     to 

provide   i  hal    on  equc nt  trials 

te,  of  testimony  at  the 


The 

R4000    n 


lormer  trial  may   be  admitted  as  evidence. 

The  Committee  on  Probate  and  Chancery 
report  leave  to  withdraw  the  petition  for  an 
approval  by  the  Legislature  of  the  advice 
of  'Governor  Winthrop,  in  1637,  that  Roger 
Williams  be  recalled  and  his  sentence  of 
banishment  be   revoked. 

These   other   committee    reports    were   re- 
ceived:      On      Mercantile      Affairs,     'ought 
to       pa®3       the       petition       to       pro- 
the      blowing     of       steam     whistles. 


not 
hibit 
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COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  TODAY. 


The    fol 


Allowing  committee  reports  were 
made  in  the  House  today:  On  ways  and 
means,  leave  to  withdraw,  the  petition 
of  John  C.  Berry  and  others  to  author- 
ize a  state  appropriation  for  the  Memo- 
rial House  for  the  BlinjL^t~Worcester; 
a  resolve  to  pay  an  annuity  of  $500  for 
five  years  to  the  children  of  Jeremiah 
Ford  who  was  accidentally  killed  In 
Memorial  Hall,  State  House,  December, 
1901;  a  resolve  authorizing  the  payment 
of  $90  to  Thomas  J.  Regan,  a  private  of 
the  5th  regiment,  who  was  injured  in 
camp  at  Manassas,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  1904; 
on  public  service,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
salary  of  the  judge  and  associate  judge 
of  the  land  court  to  $6000  a  year;  a  bill 
tnincrease  the  salaries  of  the  elevator 
•WffiT  at  the  State  House  to  $900  a  year, 
Senators  Stevens  and  Nevins  and  Repre- 
sentative Wellington  dissenting. 

BOSTON   EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT,    FRIDAY 
FEBRUARY    0,    1906 

THE  NEW  BLIND  WORKERS 


[From  Charities  and  the  Commons] 

The  heathen  in  his  blindness  bows  down 
to  wood  and  stone.  It  's  easy  to  criticise  the 
heathen.  But  what  does  civilization  give 
the  blind  man  to  do?  Is  a  wheezy 
/hand  organ  or  a  berth  in  an  almshouse 
after  all  so  far  in  advance?  Investigations 
have  recently  been  made  by  special  State 
commissions  in  Massachusetts  and  New- 
York,  and  their  findings  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  seeing  people  have  not  been 
blinder  in  looking  upon  the  problem  of  the 
sightless  than  the  blind  people  themselves. 

Since  the  days  of  Dr.  Howe,  schools  for 
teaching  the  young  blind  have  been  started 
and  maintained  by  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union,  but  these  investigations  show 
that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  over 
twenty,  the  usual  age  limit  of  admission  to 
the  existing  schools,  lose  their  sight  in 
adult  life,  and  that  these  men  and  women 
to  a  very  great  extent  have  as  yet  no  op- 
portunity  for  industrial  training.  What  is 
true  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York — and 
a  similar  private  investigation  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind  tends  to  confirm  it — is  probably 
true  in  every  other  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  an  appreciation  of  this  situation 
which  has  led  to  a  movement  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  neglected  citizenship.  The 
movement  is  just  started.  New  ground  is 
being  broken.  In  Massachusetts,  Helen  Kel- 
ler is  taking  a  hand  in  it,  and  so  is  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  the  son  of  a  blind  Ken- 
tuckian  who  has  astounded  the  English 
public  with  the  marvellous  things  he  has 
worked  out  as  head  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  in  London.  In  New  York,  a  State  as- 
sociation has  just  been  formed  which  is 
about  to  hold  a  public  mass  meeting,  at 
Which  Jacob  H.  Choate,  Mark  Twain  and 
others  will  speak.  The  February  magazine 
number  of  "Charities  and  the  Commons"  Is 
given  up  to  the  question. 

These  things  may  be  said  to  be  signifi- 
cant of  the  present  phase  of  the  movement. 
The  first  step  Is  a  demand  for  facts— to  find 
out  who  the  blind  are,  their  age,  the  age 
when  they  became  blind;  therefore  the 
work  of  these  State  commissions  and  the 
advocacy  of  permanent  registries  of  the 
blind.  The  second  step  is  a  demand  that  the 
scholastic  institutions  dealing  with  blind 
youths  shall  prepare  them  more  concretely 
for  after  life.  To  train  a  blind  boy  to  read 
embossed    letters,    to    appreciate    literature 


and  music,  to  do  some  simple  task,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  can  earn  his 
salt  when  he  is  turned  loose  on  the  com- 
munity. The  third  step  is  a  demand  that 
agencies  be  devised  to  train  industrially 
those  who  become  blind  after  maturity— 
not,  in  most  cases,  as  permanent  industrial 
back-water  groups,  where  the  inefficient 
may  be  cared  for  because  of  their  sight- 
lessness,—but  as  way  stations  through 
which  the  trained  blind  may  gain  a  footing 
in  the  economic  life  of  their  generation. 
These  ends  are  aimed  at  in  bills  now  before 
the  New  York  and  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
tures. 

Connecticut  was  the  pioneer  State  to  pro- 
vide by  a  legislative  enactment  for  the  in- 
struction   of    adult    b!ind.    Mrs.    Foster    of 
Hartford  stumbled  over  a  blind  Italian  boy 
In  a  dark  passage  of  a  tenement  in  1888.   She 
became   interested    in   him   and   in    a   short 
time  discovered  more  than  fifty  blind  people 
in  Hartford.    Almost  before  she  herslf  was 
aware  of  the  fact,  ner  heart,  time  and  purse 
were  enlisted  in  the  work.    Through  her  ef- 
forts,   F.    E.    Cleaveland,    a    lawyer,    blind 
from  early  manhood,  became  interested,  and 
in   1893   the  State   Board  of   Education    for 
the  Blind  was  created  and  the  present  Con- 
necticut State  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  the 
result.    There  over  one  hundred  blind  per- 
sons have  received  industrial  instruction  to 
render  them   self-supporting.    In   Brooklyn, 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  has  be- 
come a  factory  where  broom-making,  mat- 
tress-making,    cane-seating    and    net    and 
hammock  weaving  give  steady  employment 
to  a  group   of  blind   workers  living  in   the 
community. 

Whenever  you  see  a  basket  or  a  piece  of 
willow  ware  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  Wis- 
consin, and  inscribed  with  these  words,  "In- 
dependence     through     industry,"    you   will 
know    that    it    comes    from    the    Wisconsin 
Workshop    for    the    Blind,    started   in    1904, 
which    is    not    only    transforming    paupers 
into  wage  earners  on  a  business  basis,  but 
has  created  a  demand  for  the  cultivation  of 
entirely  new  staple  on  the  American  farm. 
The  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind— entirely  separate  from  the  State 
School   for  Blind  Youths— was  organized  in 
1904,  and  Is  doing  work  similar  to  the  Wis- 
consin institution.    One  of  its  most  notable 
cases  has  been  a  man  both  blind  and  deaf 
found  in  the  Wayne  County  (Detroit)  poor- 
house,  who  today  sews  brooms,  canes  chairs  i 
and  uses  a  typewriter.^.  What   Michigan  is 
doing  in  this  State  Institution  is  being  at- 
tempted in   Indianapolis  by  a  private  one— 
the  Indiana  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
The   most    progressive   experiments    in    this 
field  are  being  carried  out  at  another  private 
institution— the  Experiment  Station  for  the 
Trade    Training    of    the    Blind    in    Boston 
(Cambridge).      Really  marvellous  work  has 
been  done  in  teaching  totally  blind  men  and 
j   women  to  make  rugs,  curtains,  screen  pan- 
els, table  and  pillow  covers,  in  a  variety  of 
'   colors   and   designs   which   are    worked  out 
with  an  exactness  which  would  tax  seeing 
persons. 

The  Massachusetts  investigations  show 
that  to  teach  a  blind  boy  to  read  does  not 
in  itself  solve  the  problem.  The  agent  of 
the  Commission  found  in  one  town  a  group 
of  men  who  had  learned,  some  at  school, 
some  from  the  home  teaching  system  car- 
ried on  in  Massachusetts,  how  to  reseat 
chairs.  "After  they  returned  they  also 
learned,  to  their  sorrow,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  reseat  a  chair  and  quite  another 
to  find  the  chair  to  reseat.  Not  one  of 
the  men  had  regular  employment.  Some 
local  women  became  interested.  Two 
rooms  were  rented,  one  for  mattress  work 
and  one  for  chairs,  and  the  men  set  to 
work.  The  interested  women  got  the  first 
chairs  to  be  caned  and  now  the  group  of 
workers  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  build  up  a 
good  business.  It  is  by  such  interest  and 
backing  in  local  communities  that  the  prob- 
lem of  livelihood  for  the  blind  can  be 
worked  out,  once  the  man  who  loses  his 
eyes  is  taught  to  work  in  the  dark. 

An  example  of  the  wrong  way  to  help 
the  blind  is  afforded  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  "Once  every  year,"  writes  James 
Forbes,  mendicancy  officer  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  "there 
has  been  perpetrated  a  barbarism  which 
se  of  its  blending  of  sunshine, 
squalor,  gold  and  cruelty,  might  reasonably 
upposed  possible  only  in  the  Far 
East."  The  reference  is  to  the  blind  pen- 
sion through  which  about  $50  in  gold  Is 
given  out  each  year  to  the  blind  residents 
of  the  city  by  the  department  of  public 
charities.  The  distribution  takes  plpoe  on 
i  lie  pier  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-Sixth 
i    it,    where    the    tables   are    heaped    with 


the  gold  of  the  city  paymasters.  Before 
k,  the  six  hundred  blind  beg-in  to 
gather  and  the  dock  is  crowded  with  the 
blind  and  their  leaders  and  parasites.  No 
water,  no  shade,  no  toilet  accommoda- 
tions, the  mass  of  unfortunates  stand  for 
hours.  The  patient,  self-respecting  blind 
men  or  women,  whose  sight  and  wage- 
earning  capacity  have  been  slowly  stolen 
by  cataract,  the  result  of  close  application 
to  industry,  are  crowded  by  obscene  ver- 
min-ridden wretches  from  the  cellars  of 
Cherry  Hill  and  the  Bowery  "morgues," 
outcasts  to  whom  blindness  has  come  after 
half    a    lifetime    of    sottishness,    vice    and 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission,  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion  in    these    words:      "There  is   a    tide   in 
the    affairs    of    blind    men    which    must    be 
taken    at    the   flood.       After   blindness    be- 
comes an  established  fact  in  the  adult  every 
month  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  remain  an 
aimless  sil-by-the-fire  makes  more  difficult 
his    ultimate    reclamation.        It    is    at    this 
exact  time  that  friendly  intervention  is  most 
!  readily  accepted  and  is  most  useful        He 
must  be  shown  that  blindness  and  helpless- 
ness are  by  no  means  synonyms.       He i  has 
never   before   this   been  interested   in   blind 
people.        At    best    he    has    seen    them    on 
street  corners  and  has  glanced  at  them  with 
pity,  and  possibly,  as  many  do,  has  dropped 
a  penny  in  the  hat,  bowing  to  the  supersti- 
tion thereby  to  earn  merit;  but  he  has  never 
dreamed  of  a  blind  man  working  with  his 
hands  or  with  his  brain,  or  both,   at  some 
remunerative  employment.       He  has  yet  to 
learn    that    men    who    cannot    see    car.    yet 
make  beautiful  willow   baskets   that   bring 
good  round  prices,   and   that   blind   women 
can  and  do  weave  exquisite   fabrics  fit  fo 
household  use.       He   is  at   the  crossing  oi 
the   ways,   but   he   is   not   going  to   remain 
tnere  indefinitely.       One  road  leads  to   ac 
tivlty,  to  potential,  if  not  actual,  happiness- 
to    occupation,    man's    mental,    moral    and 
Physical  salvation;  the  other  leads    o  apa- 
thy, mendicancy,  joss  of  self-respect,  often 
loss  of  character." 

Over      11,000      Vermont      Pupils      Have 
Defective    Sight 

Mason   S.   Stone,  Vermont   State  superin- 
tendent  of    education,    has    announced    the 
results  of  the  examination  of  the  eyes  and 
ears    of    the    school    children    of    the    State 
seven   years   of   age   and    over,    which    was 
taken    in  accordance    with    an   act    of    the 
Legislature  of  i904.     Out  of  246  towns    2-1 
sent   in   reports,   and   in   all    41.373   children 
were  examined.    Of    this   number   13.290.    or 
34  5  per  cent  have  either  defective  sight  or 
hearing.    Addison    County    has    the    largest 
percentage.    37.2.    and   Washington    County 
the  lowest,   30.9     The  town  of  Glastonbury 
has   the    highest    percentage   of    defectives, 
as  out  of  a  school  of  four  pupils  three  were 
unsound.   The   town  of    Stratton.    with    two 
schools    of    fifteen    pupils,    had    the    lowest 
percentage.   6  7.  The   total  number    of   eyes 
found   defective    was    11,105,    and    the    total 
number    of    ears   found    defective   was    749. 
The  number  of  schools  in  which   examina- 
tions were  conducted  was  2065. 

THE    BOSTON    HERALD- 
FEBRUARY    0,    1006. 
I  BLIND  FROM  WOOD  ALCOHOL 

Charles    L    BedePI,    Lynn    Painter,    so 

Testifies  at  Hearing  Before 

House  Committee. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Feb.  8.  1906. 
Big  New  England  interests  presented 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  bills  for  the 
removal  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on 
denaturalized  alcohol,  before  the  House 
ways  and  means  committee  today.  The 
hatters  interests  of  Danbury.  Ct.,  were 
looked  after  by  Edward  N.  Von  Gal, 
president  of  the  Hat  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Charles  H.  Merritt,  S.  C. 
Hawley,  C.  A.  Mallory,  Louis  F.  Mindry 
jmd  C.  EM  ward  White.  The  two  latter 
said  they  were  hat  stiffeners.  who  had 
been  physically  injured  by  the  use  of 
wood  alcohol. 

Lynn  un.on  painters  were  represented 
by  C.  M.  Pratt,  Charles  L.  Bedell,  J.  W. 
Cotton.  Richard  Weir,  C.  S.  Torey  ana 
\Y.  S.  Burton.  They  said  the  use  of 
wood  alcohol  in  their  business  was  in- 
jurious to  health.  Bedell  is  blind,  the 
result,  he  testified,  of  using  wood  alco- 
hol. 

Representative  Roberts  of  Massachu- 
setts read  a  letter  from  Elihu  Thomp- 
son of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Lynn,  and  presented  petitions  for  the 
bills.     Dr.  Wiley.,  chief  chemist    of   the 


agricultural  department,  will  (five  ex- 
pert testimony  tomorrow.  ;ind  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measures  will  be  heard 
Feb.  20. 

BOSTON  (MA8&J  ADVERT!*.**. 


Ways  and  means— Adversely  to  authorize 
a  state  appropriation  for  the  Memori.il 
House  for  the  Blind  at  Worcester;  a  re- 
solve to  pay  an  annuity  of  $500  for  5  yrs. 
to  the  children  of  Jeremiah  Ford,  who  was 
accidentally  killed  in  Memorial  Hall,  state 
House,  December,  1901;  a  resolve  author-' 
izing  the  payment  of  $90  to  T.  J.  Regan,  a 
private  of  the  5th  regt.,  who  was  injured 
in  camp  at  Manassas,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  1901.     ' 

LIVEKPOOIi     COURIER* 
JANTJABY.     21L   1906. 

A  NOBLE  LIVERPOOL  CHARITY. 


great  credit  for  the  excellent  results  achieved. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Although  the  utmost  economy, 
with  due  regard  to  efficiency.,  was  exercised  in 
(ho  management  of  the  institutions,  he  re- 
gretted that  the  income  was  not  equal  to  the 
expenditure.  It  had  been  necessary  to  trans- 
fer .£1,000  from  their  legacy  account  in  order 
to  wipe  out  a  big  debit  balance,  and  as  a 
result  their  debit  balance  of  .£1,200  had  been 
reduced  <o  £158.  A  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  funds  was  urgently  needed  in  order 
that  the  institution  might  meet  its  obliga- 
tions and  continue  its  noble  work  without  a 
burdensome  debt.  (Applause.)  In  conclu- 
sion, the  Chairman  testified  to  the  excellent 
and  faithful  service  rendered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Littlewood,  and  the 
whole  of  the-  staff  and  voluntary  workers. 

In  response  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Ball; 
that  that  was  the  115th  annual   meeting,  the 
Chairman  said  theirs  was,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  in  Paris,  the  oldest  blind  asjlum 
in  the  world. 


\\t> 


WORK   OF  THE  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

The  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  well  known  as 

the  Blind  Asylum.  was  held  y«4««»y  f=  l™ 
School,  Hardman-street,  Liverpool.  Mr  ±1. 
Wade  Deacon  (president)  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  were  also  present  Mrs  Mwrtll, 
Messrs:  Horace  Walker,  W.  J.  Lockett,,  and 
T  Marton  Hull,  vice-presidents;  v*.  E. 
Walker,  vice-president  and  hon.  surgeon; 
J  H.  Wood,  hon.  treasurer  and  hon.  sec., 
H.  Abbott,  .1.  Mines,  G.  H.  Ball  G.  J±. 
Nicholson,  A.  Isaacson;  Rev T.  \\  M  Lund, 
chaplain;  Dr.  Owen,  hon.  P^1^^-  00j 
lor,  superintendent;  and  W.  Littlewooa, 
schoolmaster  at  Wavertree. 

In  thoir  llbth  annual  statement  the  com- 
mittee  reported  that  at  the  Hardman-street 
adult  school  33  inmates  left,  during  the  yew 
and  32  were  admitted,  leaving  59  males  and 
X f  females  in  the  school.  .Good  progreee^ed 
been  made  by  several  pupik  m  the.  new  occu 
pation   of  shoemaking    and   W'«ng.       ™ie 
committee's  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mi. 
!  Siddall,  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society .for  the 
Blind,   Eochdale,   who  is   himself   blind,  tor 
the  introduction  of  this  new  industry       In 
the  examination  of    the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Musicians  three  pupils  of  the  school  passed, 
one  with  honours,  and  several  pupils  gained 
scholarships  entitling  them  to   admission  to 
the  uoyal  Normal  College     and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the   Blind.      Three   of  the  pupils 
were  also  awarded  certificates  for  proficiency 
iin    pianoforte    tuning   and    repairing,    borne 
3  the   pupils  bad   benefited   greatly  by   the 
skill  of  the  hon.  surgeon,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  W  alker, 
Weral  having  left  the  institution  with  suffi- 
ciently  recovered   sight      to  enable   them   to 
earn  their  living  as  sighted  people     During 
the  vear  about  £150  was  disbursed  to  deserv- 
ing old   pupils  through   the  medium    of  the 
Obi  Pupils5  Fund.     Satisfactory  progress  had 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  Wavertree 
Schooler    Blind    Children.     At    the   end 
?£     vear  there  were  the  names  ot    ,9   pupils 
on  the  reSe?-52  boys  and  27  girls.     The  re- 
Zvt o    H  VI.  Inspector  and  ot  the  chaplain 
feSMO?in?the  general  and  religious  education 
—   ^    in  "the  school   were   very    encouraging. 
IffiSe  of   the  children   passed* with    honours 
the  examination  of  the  Incorporated  Society 

0f^rJSent  of  accounts  showed  thaMh* 

&rnthe.  ?>revious  year.  Amongst  the  .items 
of  Scorns  were  &M  Paid  for  the  niamten- 
™  Xmiv^s,  £1,326  from  the  sale. of  goods 
made  bvPpupils.  £469  from  subscriptions  and 
JS3  f  rom l  donations.    There  remains  a  debit 

^Shelollfn  of  Mr.   A.  Isaacson   seconded 
'by  Mr-  G.  E.  Walker,  the  report  and  accounts 
were  adopted. 
BLIND  SHOEMAKERS. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that   it  had  been 
brought  to  their  notice  that  blind  men  were 
engaged    making    and    repairing    boots     and 
shoes  in  other  places,  especially  m  Denmark, 
and  thev  considered  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  introduce  this  class  of  occupation  into  the 
school     because   one  of   the   main   objects   of 
f he  institution  was  to.  teach  the  blind  men  to 
no   something   in  their   own   homes.       There 
were  very  tew  workshops  for  the  blind,  and 
hv    teaching    the    men    to    make    and    repair 
hoots  and  shoes  when  they  returned  to  their 
own  homes  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
thev    were    rendering    them    a   very    valuable 
tne>    wei  Several  men  who  had 

Kt  8.  s  hoofhad  reeovered  their  sight,  and 
In    this  respect    Mr.    Walker   was.  entitled  to 


..  presi- 
dents, and  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood  hon.  treasurer 
and  secretary.  The  Countess  of  Derby  was 
:  re-elected  lady  president  of  the  Wavertree 
.School,  Mrs.  Ireland  Backbwne  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Miss  M'Kean  hon.  secretary.  The 
committees  of  both  schools  were  also  elected. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  the 
officers,  the  lady  visitors,  the  committees,  and 
all  the  friends  of  the  institution  for  their 
generous  support. 


MftJZ- 
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TEE     BLIND     AND     SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


— -♦- 


nM  HE  old  idea  that  a  blind  person  was 
X  cither  an  object  of  pity  or  an  incubus 
on  society  has  long  since  been  exploded.  In 
most  European  countries  there  is  a  great  for- 
ward movement  towards  making  them  useful 
members  of  the  community,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  far  special  cultivation  of  the 
i'our  senses  can  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
the  fifth.  Of  course  there  are  certain  pvsr- 
onthusiastic  people  who  ascribe  faculties  to 
the  blind  which  are  nothing  short  of  miracu- 
kms,  but  we  must  attribute  this  exaggeration 
to  the  great  change  which  has  raised  thdrn 
from  utter  helplessness  to  possibilities  of 
complete  independence.  Speaking  at  an 
entertainment  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind  at  Norwood  on  Thursday,  Dr. 
Campbell  expressed  a  hope  that  the  new 
Government  would  make  some  arrangement 
for  the  secondary  education  of  the  blind, 
'maintaining,  as  the  splendid  results  of  his 
training  system  have  proved,  that  it  is  their 
only  capital.  Now  that  books  in  the  Braille 
type  are  comparatively  easy  to  obtain,  this 
should  not  prove  impossible.  Indeed,  so  much 
has  been  made  possible  that  further  steps 
seem  much  less  formidable.  Only  the  other 
day  we  heard  of  a  blind  man  who  was  a  suc- 
cessful poultry-farmer,  a  feat  often  denied 
to  those  who  see,  and  of  course  there  are 
organists,  piano-tuners,  teachers  of  music, 
and  a  multitude  of  others  engaged  in  differ- 
ent handicrafts.  The  blind  being  proved 
capable  of  education,  and  being  a  compara- 
tively large  factor  in  our  population,  have 
every  right  to  the  training  which  will  make 
them  valuable  citizens  and  independent  of 
charity. 


VxN> 


LIVERPOOL!     COTJIMEK;        Worcester  cmas? a  telegram 
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JANUARY     27.     1906. 

A  very  happy,  yet  a  very  pathetic,  tea-party  was 
given  last  evening  to  300  blind  children  in  the  Essex 
Hall,  Strand.  They  came  from  the  blind  schools 
under  the  London  County  Council,  but  they  did  not 
solicit  compassion  in  their  holiday  mood.  The  even- 
ing was  essentially  one  for  gladness,  at  least  the 
children  counted  it  so,  and  the  bevy  of  friends  who 
received  them  made  it  so.  Before  tea  Miss  Elsie 
Pogerty  told  them  stories,  and  the  rows  of  listening 
children  gurgled  with  delight  and  clamoured  for 
more,  for  story-telling  had  a  double  meaning  for 
these  sightless  little  mites.  They  encored  every 
song  sung  to  them,  and  liked,  best  of  all,  a  clarinet) 
solo.  But  tea  was  the  most  serious  item  of  all  on 
their  imposing  programme.  It  was  provided  for 
them  out  of  the  Christmas  fund  of  the  Westminster 
Gazette ;  while  the  presents  given  to  them  after- 
wards had  been  sent  by  the  Sunbeam  Mission,  the 
"Girls'  Realm  Guild,"  the  North  Hackney  High 
School,  Mrs.  William  Black,  and  the  blind  children's 
best  friend,  the  Hoxton  Schools'  Society.  The  girls 
got  beautiful  frocks,  underskirts,  gloves,  and  scarves, 
and  the  boys  jerseys,  ties,  and  even  suits;  and  for 
every  child  there  was  a  little  book  of  verses  in  Braille, 
some  sweets,  and  a  toy.  Miss  Petty,  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  London  County  Council  Blind 
Schools,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  all  the  kind 
friends  who  had  remembered  the  children  in  these 
gifts,  but  most  of  the  thanks  recorded  by  the  chil* 
dren  in  their  ringing  cheers  were  deserved  by  her- 
self, because  of  her  untiring  efforts  on  their  behalf* 

^UiND^/   CIRCLE. 


January  27,  1906. 

THE    BLIND    QUARTETTE. 
A  Popular  Band  of  Sightless  Gospel  Singers. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  popular  "  Blind 
Quartette,"  connected  with  the  Indigent  Blind 
Visiting  Society',  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  London. 

In  front  of  the  quartette,  on  the  left,  is  Mr. 
Win.  Meade,  Superintendent  of  the  Indigent 
Blind  Visiting  Society,  and  on  his  left  is  Mr. 
(  harles  Adams,  the  young  accompanist  who 
plays  for  the  Blind  Quartette.  Mr.  George 
Nattrass,  the  leader  of  the  singers,  is  on  tli ) 
right-hand  side,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Betts,  the 
other  male  member  of  the  quartette,  is  on  the 
left.  Miss  Alice  Groves  and  Miss  Rosa 
Hastings,  the  two  female  members  of  the 
party,  are  in  the  centre. 

This    popular    quartette    have    sung    in    the 

Torrey- Alexander       Mission.  ;         in       Mia       Oron  t 

Assembly  Hall ;  the  Great  Central  Mission 
Hall,  Deptford ;  the  Central  Mission  Hall, 
Berniondsey  ;  Edinburgh  Castle  ;  Ilford  Town 
Hall,  and  many  other  places. 

It  is  very  touching  to  hear  them  sing,  "  Come, 
Thou  Fount  of  every  blessing,"  and  other 
hymns  of  praise.  Mr.  Wm.  Meade  often 
preaches,  and  the  '  four  sing  quartettes, 
duets,  and  solos,  and  thus  they  often  conduct 
entire  s<  rvices,  to  the  edification  of  all  presenl 


CARING   FOR  THE*  BLIND. 

Through     the     beneficent,     agency     of     the 
Live i  pool    Blind    Asylum    another    step    has 
been  taken  with  a   view  to  enabling  sightless 
pupils   to    earn    their   own    livelihood.        The 
occupation  of  boot  and  shoe  making  and  re- 
pairing   has   been   introduced    into    the.   cur- 
riculum   of    the   adult    school    in    Hardman- 
street,  and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory.     Many  excellent  examples  of  workman- 
ship have  been  turned  out,  and  there  is  every 
reason   to   believe   that  when   the   blind  shoe- 
makers   return    to    (heir    home6    they    will, 
favoured    with    friendly    patronage,    be    in   a 
position  to  turn  their  skill  to  good  account. 
Of  course,  this  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in 
which  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind   assists   adults  and   children    to    over- 
come their   infirmity,  as  far   as  is  humanly 
possible,  and  to  render  useful  service  to,   in- 
stead of  becoming  helpless  burdens  upon,' the 
community. 

A  NOTABLE  HISTORY. 

The  old  Blind  Asylum  has  a  history  worthy 
of  the  noble  cause  with  which  it  is  associated. 
Founded  in  179X,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of 
one  in  Paris,  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  throughout  its  existence  it 
has  faithfully  adhered  to  its  original  object  of 
causing  the  blind  to  be  "instructed  in  some  art 
or  trade  by  which  they  shall  be  enabled  to 
earn  something'  at  their  own  homes  towards 
their  subsistence."  The  training  of  adults 
at  Hardman-street  and  the  education  of  chil- 
dren at  the  Wavertree  School  constitute  a 
grand   mission  of   love. 

HAVERHILL   (MASS.}   GAZETTE. 


190€. 


Thw.rsdgy,  Feb.  S,  1900. 


PETITION 
REFUSED. 

Worcester  Home  For 
Blind  to  Get  No  Money 

Leave  to  withdraw  was  reported  on 
the  petition  of  John  C.  Berry  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1000  for  the  memorial 
home   for  the   blind   in   Worcester. 

WORCESTER   (MASS)    GAZETTE. 


/,     i    CD.    O,      I 

The  Memorial  Homo  for  the  Blind  in 
Worcester    will    get    no    f.    .... .I_|  Tim 

from  the  state  this  year.  Yesterday  the 
lepMature  gave  leave  to  withdraw  on 
the  bill  introduced  by  Dr  John  C  Ber- 
ry, asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $1000 
for    the    home. 


iUpi  uuwwww  pw{>uii  wens, 
lade  in  the  house  today:  On  wavs  and 
cans,  leave  to  withdraw,  the  petition  of 
)hn  C.  JBerry  and  others  to  authorize  a 
-.ate  appropriation  for  the  Memorial 
House  for  the  Blind  at  Worcester;  a  re- 
solve to  pay  mi  m  i  miff  I  of  $500  for  five 
years  to  the  children  of  Jeremiah  Ford. 
who  was  accidentally  killed  in  Memorial 
hall,  state  house,  December.  1901;  a  re- 
solve authorizing  the  payment  of  $90  to 
Thomas  J.  Regan,  a  private  of  the  fifth 
japiment,  who  was  injured  in  camp  at 
Pwanassas,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  1904;  on  public 
service,  a  bill  to  increase  the  salarv  of 
the  judge  and  associate  judge  of  the  "land 
court  to  $0000  a  year;  a  bill  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  elevator  men  at  the  state 
hov.se  to  $900  a  year,  Senators  Stevens  and 
Nevins  and  JReprestfitative  Wellington 
dissenting.     -•*- 


AH   IHTBMSTI.NG   HAND  OF    hum,  SINGERS  WHO  ARE  DOING  A  SUCCICSSFUL   WORK 
AT  GOSPEL  MISSIONS  AND  REVIVAL  MEETINGS. 


CITIZEN 
ftROOKLYNW.Y. 

HOME  FOR  BLIND  GIRlfcw 

Christian    Woman's    Splendid   Work 
in  Jerusalem. 

The  Home  and  School  for  Blind  Girls 
in  Jerusalem  is  as  worthy  a  cause  as  ,can 
be  found  in  Eastern  lands;  this  unostenta- 
tious, little-known  Christian  enterprise  has 
been  conducted  for  the  past  eight  years 
by  Miss  M.  J.  Lovell.  Most  women  would 
consider  that  the  care  of  a  family  of  ten 
souls  was  as  much  as  any  woman  could 
overtake,  if  not  beyond  the  strength  of 
most.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  lady 
Mho,  unassisted,  keeps  a  home  for  ten 
blind  girls,  cooks  their  food,  serves  their 
meals,  and  is  mother  to  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way;  who,  in  addition,  sees  to  their 
education  and  training,  and  finds  time,  in 
•spite  of  physical  weakness,  to  produce 
with  her  own  hands  many  of  the  books 
which  her  blind  pupils  read? 

It  is  almost  incredible  what  one  devoted, 
loving  spirit  can  accomplish  in  the  face  of 
the    gfeatest     dinlculties    and     discourage- 
ments.    Miss  Lovell  has  no  resident  helper. 
Her  house  is  st4u*piilotisly  neat  and  clean, 
and  the  inmates  of  her  household  are  most 
orderly    in    appearance    and    habits!     More- 
over, they  have  proved   very  apt  to  learn. 
With  wonderful  accuraej  they  road  from 
the  Scriptures,  or  sing  any  of  the  hundred 
hymns    known    to    them.    With    delightful 
abandon    such    play    the   games   as   seeing 
liildron    ]ov<\     They    prove    fully    as   help- 
ful  and    managing    in    the    home   as   their 
lind   sisters  ha   England. 
This   ministry    of    love   on    the   part   of  a 
Christian   English  woman  is  splendid  mis- 
sionary  work.     The   blind   girls   have  come 
from    Gaza,    Jerusalem,    Nazareth,    Jaffa, 
Damascus,  Jerusalem  and  from  remote  vil- 

-  Key.  A.  A.  Cooper,  in  London 
tian. 
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Mr.  Wade's  Book  oi\  the  DeaJ- 
Blind 

Mr.  William  Wade  baa  issued  a 
second  edition  of  his  monograph  on 
the  deaf-blind,  a  copy  of  which  we 
acknowledge  with  thanks.  It  is  a 
beautiful  production,  comprising 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  octavo 
pages,  and  containing  alarge  number 
of  handsome  photogravures.  Con- 
siderable new  matter  has  been  added 
and  this  book  may  now  be  regarded 
as  the  most  authoritative  characteri- 
zation of  the  deaf-blind  that  has  yet 
appeared.  It  is  impossible  to  give  too 
high  an  estimate  of  what  this  doubly 
afflicted  class  owe  to  Mr.  Wade,  who 
spares  neither  labor  nor  expense  in 
his  efforts  to  promote  their  welfare. 
He  records  an  even  hundred  deaf- 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  of  whom  eighty-eight 
are  totally  deaf  and  blind,  and 
twenty-two  partially  so,  or  with  one 
sense  entirely  lost  and  the  other 
very  imperfect.  It  is  largely  due  to 
his  generosity  that  so  many  of  these 
childrenare  being  taught;  and  surely 
no  one  could  engage  in  any  nobler 
work  than  in  bringing  a  little  sun- 
shine into  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
doomed  to  dwell  in  the  realm,  of 
both  silence  and  darkness. — Canad- 
ian Mute. 

BOSTON    (MASS.;    AMERICAN. 
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&ev»"  York.  Tlmr»day,  February  8.  1»06. 

AIDING    THE    ADULT    BLIND. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  come  to 
workers  among   the   blind   in   this   and 
other  States  a  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  broader  view  in  dealing  with 
their    problem.      Hitherto    the    efforts 
made    to    provide    the    sightless    with 
homes  and  employment  have  been  more 
or  less  spasmodic,  and  dependent  large- 
ly upon  private  charity.     There  has  not 
even     been     comprehensive    knowledge 
of  the  problem  to  be  grappled  with,  such 
as  is  furnished,  for  instance,  by  a  de- 
tailed census  of  the  blind.     Hence  most 
of  the  intelligent  movements  to  aid  them 
dealt  with  those  of  school  age  only  or 
with   the   aged   and   incapable.     Again, 
there    has    been    no    discrimination    in 
the  treatment  of  the  afflicted,  owing  to 
a  failure  to  realize  that  they  have  not 
one   and   all   the   same   needs.     It    has 
been  left  to  Charities  to  record  the  prog- 
ress which  has  taken  place  of  late,  and 
I  particularly  the  new  movement   to   aid 


the  unemployed  adult  blind.  This  it 
does  in  a  series  of  articles  from  author- 
itative sources  in  its  current  issue. 

Primarily,  it  emphasizes  the  newly 
obtained  official  knowledge  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  blind  are  not  those 
of  school  age.  According  to  the  study 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  made  by 
the  commissions  appointed  in  1903,  75 
percent,  of  the  adult  blind  lost  their 
vision  after  twenty  years,  which  is  the 
usual  age  limit  for  admission  to  existing 
schools  for  the  blind.  Those  so  afflicted 
have  therefore  no  means  of  obtaining 
the  industrial  training  necessary  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  poorhouse,  unless 
their  relatives  are  in  fortunate  circum- 
stances. As  Charities  points  out,  the 
problem  is  how  to  utilize  the  ne- 
glected productive  capacity  of  this  part 
of  the  population  —  there  are  over 
6,000  blind  in  New  York  State  alone— 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conserve  their 
character  and  self-respect.  With  the 
jmarvellous  technical  development  of 
scholastic  training  for  the  young  blind. 
Charities  does  not  concern  itself;  in 
that  field  American  institutional  teach- 
ers have  led  the  world,  so  much  so  that 
blind  children  are  actually  being 
brought  to  this  country  from  Europe  to 
benefit  by  our  wise  and  successful  meth- 
ods. 

The  new  movement,  therefore,  con- 
cerns itself  largely  with  the  adult  blind. 
As  Helen  Keller  has  well  put  it  for 
them: 

"Opportunity  to  work  is  what  we  ask, 
not  charity.  The  dependent,  helpless  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  is  their  greatest  misery. 
.  .  .  Imagine  the  despair  and  impotence 
that  overwhelm  one  stricken  blind.  To  the 
active  man  light  is  life  itself.  In  the  light 
he  has  learned  his  trade.  He  must  begin 
life  all  over  again  and  he  needs  assistance 
at  the  start.  He  needs  to  relearn  to  use 
his  hands,  for  he  must  use  them  without 
his  eyes.  I  pray  generous  citizens  to  hear 
the  cry  of  the  blind  in  the  wilderness: 
'Give  us  opportunity  to  work,  that  we  may 
feed,   clothe,   and   shelter  ourselves.'  " 

The  Massachusetts  State  Commission, 
which  has  just  reported  its  conclusions, 
urges  a  permanent  State  board  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  blind,  to  which 
women  should  be  eligible.  This  board  it 
would  charge  with  the  care  of  the  regis- 
ter and  catalogues  of  the  Massachusetts 
blind  which  the  Commission  has  pre- 
pared, and  with  the  duty  of  finding 
them  employment  along  old  and  new 
lines  and  of  developing  home  indus- 
tries. Most  important  of  all  is  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  proposed  board 
shall  be  empowered  to  "establish  and 
1  manage  a  system  of  industrial  schools 
and  workshops  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording suitable  blind  persons  instruc- 
tion and  work  in  the  lines  of  industry 
most  adapted  to  their  needs." 

So  public-spirited  a  Legislature  as 
that  of  Massachusetts  may  doubtless  be 
relied  upon  to  enact  the  desired  legis- 
lalion.  Fortunately,  it  has  over  it  no 
Gov.  Odell  to  veto  its  measures,  as  was 
'he  case  when  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  containing  the  some- 
what similar  recommendations  of  the 
commission  he  had  appointed.  He  was 
certain  then  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  the  proposed  act  "because  the 
State  is  making  ample  provisions,  in 
every  respect  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,    and    ample    provisions    exist    in 


cvory  locality  for  their  proper  bare."  He 
could  hardly  have  written  this  if  he  had 
even    faintly    understood    the    situation 
and  realized,  for  instance,  that  while  the 
State  expended  $76,766.10  in  1900  for  the 
education  of  324  pupils,nd<  one  dollar  of 
the  State's  money  was  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  adult  blind,  who  consti- 
tute 90  per  cent,  of  the  blind  population 
of  this  State     What  this  State  has  re- 
fused to  do  along  certain  lines  has  now 
been    undertaken    by    the    praiseworthy 
New    York    Association    for    Promoting 
the   Interests   of  the  Blind      Originally 
formed  merely  to  distribute  tickets  for 
concerts  and  recitals,  it  now  intends  to 
aid   in    the   development    of    industrial 
training  in  this  city,  to  try  experimental- 
ly new  occupations  for  the  blind,  and  to 
aid  blind  workers  in  disposing  of  their 
output.     To  do  its  work  thoroughly,  it 
p'ans  also  a  careful  registration  of  the 
blind,    together   with    the    accumulation 
of  detailed  knowledge  about  them  with- 
out which  there  cannot  be  a  proper  grasp  ' 
of  the  problem. 

How  far  intelligent  work  of  this  sort 
is  removed  from  the  crude  methods  of 
the  past  is  brought  out  clearly  by  the 
articles    in    Charities    dealing    with    six 
representative     industrial    undertakings 
for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  blind,  but 
even  more  so  by  the  merited  character- 
ization as  a  "barbarism"  of  the  annual 
doling  out  in  this  city  of  the  public  mo- 
neys appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent blind   not    inmates     of    institu- 
tions.  This  is  the  view  of  James  Forbes, 
the  mendicancy   officer   of   the    Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  of  all  others 
who  have  watched  the  yearly  payment 
to    600    or   more    applicants.      Some    of 
these   are  worthy,   but    a    considerable 
minority  of  the  beneficiaries  are    "ob- 
scene, vermin-ridden  wretches  from  the 
cellars  of  Cherry  Hill  and  the  Bowery 
'morgues,'   outcasts   to   whom   blindness 
has  come  after  half  a  lifetime  of  sottish- 
ness,  filth,  and  vice."    They  are  not  even 
all  residents  of  the  city,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample  of  how  not   to   aid   an   unfortu- 
nate class,  this  must  ever  remain  classic. 
If  the  annual  gratuity  were  put  into  an 
industrial  school,  at  least  some  perma- 
nent benefit  would  result,  and  much  en- 
richment of  saloons  and  dives  be  ended. 
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Chf^itles,  of  next  month,  is  given  up 
to  the  question  of  the  employment  of 
the  adult  blind.  It  is  shown  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  blind  over  twenty  years, 
the  usual  age  limit  to  existing  schools, 
loose  their  sight  in  adult  life,  and  that 
these  men  and  women  to  a  great  extent 
have  no  opportunity  for  Industrial  train- 
ing. These  things  are  to  be  considered 
at  a  public  mass  meeting  in  New  York, 
to  be  presided  over  by  Rufus  Choate, 
and  at  which  Mark  Twain,  Hellen  Kel- 
ler and  others  will  be  present.  The  pro- 
gramme already  laid  out  is  first  to  de- 
mand a  census  of  the  blind  to  find  out 
who    the   blind    are,    their   age,    the   age 


* 


when  they  became  blind;  second,  to  de- 
mand that  the  scholastic  institutions 
dealing  with  blind  youths  shall  prepare 
them  more  concretely  for  after  life  ; 
third,  to  demand  that  agencies  be  de- 
vised to  train  industrially  those  who  be- 
come blind  after  maturity — not,  in  most 
cases,  as  permanent  industrial  back- 
water groups  where  the  inefficient  may 
be  cared  for  because  of  their  sightless- 
ness— but  as  way  stations  through  which 
the  trained  blind  may  gain  a  footing  in 
the  economic  life  of  their  generation. 

Connecticut  was  the  pioneer  state  to 
provide  by  a  legislative  enactment  for 
the  instruction  of  adult  blind.  In  1893 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
Blind  was  created  and  the  present  Con- 
necticut State  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
the  result.  There  over  one  hundred  blind 
persons  have  received  industrial  instruc- 
tion to  render  them  self-supporting.  In 
Brooklyn,  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  has  become  a  factory  where 
broom-making,  mattress-making,  cane- 
seating  and  net  and  hammock  weaving 
give  steady  employment  to  a  group  of 
blind  workers  living  in  the  community. 
A  basket  or  a  piece  of  willow  ware  with 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Wisconsin  and  in- 
scribed with  these  words,  "  Independence 
Through  Industry,"  comes  from  the  Wis- 
consin Workshop  for  the  Blind,  started 
in  1904,  which  is  not  only  transforming 
paupers  into  wage  earners  on  a  business, 
basis,  but  has  created  a  demand  for 
the  cultivation  of  entirely  new  staple  on 
the  American  farm. 

The  Michigan  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind — entirely  separate  from 
the  State  School  for  Blind  Youths— was 
organized  in  1904,  and  is  doing  work  sim- 
ilar to  the  Wisconsin  institution.  What 
Michigan  is  doing  in  this  State  Institu- 
tion is  being  attempted  in  Indianapolis 
by  a  private  one— the  Indiana  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Men.  The  most  progres- 
sive experiments  in  this  field  are  being 
caried  out  at  another  private  institu- 
tion— the  Experiment  Station  for  the 
Trade  Training  of  the  Blind  in  Boston. 
Really  marvelous  work  has  been  done  in 
teaching  totally  blind  men  and  women 
to  make  rugs,  curtains,  screen  panels, 
table  and  pillow  covers,  in  a  variety  of 
colors  and  designs  which  are  worked  out 
with  an  exactness  which  would  tax  see- 
ing persons. 

The  Massachusetts  investigations  show 
that  to  teach  a  blind  boy  to  read  does 
not  in  itself  solve  the  problem.  The 
agent  of  the  Commission  found  in  one 
town  a  group  of  men  who  had  learned, 
some  at  school,  some  from  the  home- 
teaching  system  carried  on  In  Massa- 
chusetts, how  to  reseat  chairs.  After 
they  returned  they  also  learned,  to  their 
sorrow,  that  it  la  one  thing  to  reseat  a 
chair  and  quite  another  to  find  the  chair 
to  reseat.  Not  one  of  the  men  had  regu- 
lar employment.  Home  local  women  be- 
came interested.  Two  rooms  were  rent- 
ed, one  for  mattrcsg  work  and  one  for 
chairs,  anrl  the  men  set  to  work.  The 
interested  women  got  the  first  chairs  to 
be  caned  and  now  the  group  of  workers 
seem  in  a  fair  way  to  build  up  to  good 
business.  It  Is  by  such  interest  and 
backing  in  local  communities  that  the 
problem  of  livelihood  for  th«  blind  can 
be  worked  out. 


WORCESTER  (MASS.).  GAZETTE. 
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An   entertainment    was   given    ai 
lemorial  Home  for  the  Blind.  821   .Main 
trect.  yesterday  by  the  pupils  of  Miss 
Marion  Hamilton's  class  of  Lake   View 
'on>««gatioiiai  church. 


IE  EVENINS  JOURML 


.cwiston,  Saturday,  Feb.  io,  1906. 


ere  Maine's  Blind  Hre  Educated, 


The  Maine  Governor  and  Council  Visit  the  Perkins 
Institute  in  Boston — Remarkable  Work  Down  There 
by  Blind  Children. 


[Written    for    the   Lewiston   Journal    by 
Sam  E.  Conner.] 
In  addition   to   the  vist     to     Waltham 

the  council,  as  outlined  in  the  Lewiston 
Journal  of  last  Saturday,  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  While  a 
greaier  number  of  Maine  charges  are  in 
attendance  at  the  school  for  the  blind  at 
Waltham,  and  while  the  work  there 
done  is  of  the  highest  character,  interest 
in  it  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by 
J&aJUn  tb£  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded. 

"There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place  Maine  cannot  hope  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  school,  comparing 
at  all  with  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
efficiency,  at  less  than  a  prohibitive  cost. 
Even  should  such  a  school  be  established 
in  Maine  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
of  educating  the  blind  children  of  the 
State  would  be  much  in  excess  erf  what 


ORCHESTRA   OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTE  SK>R  THE  BUIND. 


it  now  is.  It  therefore  becomes  an 
economical  proposition  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Massachusetts  school  rather 
to  establish  one  in  Maine. 
On  the  other  hand,  Maine  can  as  well 
caro  for  its  own  feebie  minded  at  a  State 
institution  within  its  own  limits  as  to 
send      them      to      Massachusetts.      The 

methods  employed  are  so  much  different 
at  the  two  schools  as  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. Further,  the  results  attained  are 
so  satisfactory  that  it  is  becoming  raoro 
and  more  apparent  that  this  State  must, 
sooner  or  later,  establish  such  an  insti- 
tution. For  these  reasons  (Jovc:rnor  Cobb 
rubers  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil took  a  keen  interest  in  all  which  per- 


tained to  the  workings  of  the  senoot. 
Their  inspection  of  {he  place  occupied 
over  five  hours,  and  when  the  party  left 
they  came  away  convinced  that  it  was 
_a  most  desirable  work. 

But  one  must  not  detract  from  the 
work  done  at  thd  blind  school  to  get  the 
Idea  that  the  council  was  not  interested 
and  well  pleased  with  the  results  therein 
obtained. 


about  "School, 
for  the  blintx 

The  Perkins  Institute,  or  school  for 
the  blind,  was  founded  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  CoL  Perkins 
of  Boston,  who  gave  his  home  m  the 
centre  of    Boston,  a  property  valued  at 


I 


about  r25.006.  as  a  school  for  the  Dimo- 
In  the  gift  he  stipulated  that  hu,  home 
should  always  be  used  as  such  a  scbooU 
Later  and  before  the  death  of :  CoV 
Perkins  it  became  evident  tliat  the  wo 
home  was  not  of  sufficient .suae  to  meet 
the  requirements.  About  that  bmette 
main  building  of  the  present  «£titut*. 
then  a  fashionable  hotel  and  the  fitst 
one   in  the  city  of    Boston,  was  on    the 

mThkeet"situation  was  laid  Jjgrt  CoL 
Perkins  and  he  readily  consented  to  the 
sale  of  the  original  home  of  the  institute 
and  the  uso  of  the  money  in  the  our 
v,«iHin"  It  was  then 
chase  of  Oenew»- lnstitute  was 
that  the  name  peraiiu, 
given  to  the  school.  hag    con. 

Smce  that  timet  he  ^  en        ^  q£ 

stantly  grown  unt^*°Ate  in  the  world. 
]Arseat  and  most  complete  cQm. 

The  teaching force ot   in  uterarv 

mittee     consists 


^    f\hem  graduates  of    col 
teachers,  six  of  them  |      herS    four    of 
\eeee-     sixteen- musio  .  0f     the 

£em    specialists   and    n^erand    eight 
Boston  Symphony  grcne  ^^ 

^T^orSinfstaff  which  it  is  the 
S^ofthe  school  to^oon  cvj^ 
It    is   imposs  ble    to   have  ^     a  con_ 

in     this     school,   five    P-P  for    any 

sidered   the  maximum  jgf^    s0 
one    class.      It    is _  *«« necessary. 
large  a  corps  0Vr^udest   boasts     of     the 
One   of     the   P^f  «**_  f?      t    driven  a 

, -,   to  that  It  has  never  y<=c    v. 

school  is  tnai  i  admission   to   a 

bargain    with    reg aru  _v  { 

blind  person,  and  that  i  ^ev        gchool  & 

Tthe  SSte|sS  ptryeaPr  ?or  each  pupil 
tuition  of  S3W  P^rti.  school.  It  costs 
which  It  fe"?^°ch^f  ££  for  a  stu- 
the  school  to  teacn   ai  Q    or 

S  Sf«c1t,hCpubpnT,Coem  Maine  and  aU 


states    is    made    up    by    the    school    Itself 
from  its  endowment  funds. 

WHAT    BLIND 

CHILDREN    DO.  .      the 

It   was  most   interesting  to    watch    the 
blind  children   In   their  exercises  ai  d  o D 
serve  the  manner  in  which  they  wo'kca. 
On  the  day  when  the  governor  and  coon 
cil    visited    the     school    they    were     first 
taken  into  the  hall  of  the  mambml^ 
where    the    orchestra   and   some     of     Uie 
boys'  classes  entertained  them  for  thiee 
quarters   of  an   hour.     Each   member    or 
the  party  was   presented  with  a     W« 
the  nroTam     printed   on   the   typewuei, 
and  a  sonvTnir  copy  of  the  same  printed 
in    the    raised    characters     used     by    the 

blThese  raised  characters  are  secured  by 

a  piece  of  paper  and  run  through  a 
wringer.  The  pressure  of  the  wringer 
Educes    the    emb«^  of   th?   brjJJ 

^y-%reye%^ngSs%rlited 

letters  and  words. 

These   raised    characters    de .not     take 
on  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Roman  W 
iained^n  StfS  "o  ssing  regis- 
ffil  -e  early  M=  f^g, 

Among   the   exerci ses   «  subject 

in   geography   by    the   boys,    tne  j 

being  the  continent  of  Asia.  In  tn 
tation  they  used  maps  wnien 
sections,  much  after  the  style  of  the 
cut-un  maps  of  children.  On  tnese  m-ps 
mountains  were  represented  by  brass 
tacks,  rivers  by  Indentations  in  he 
wood;  in  short,  every  part  of  It,  cities, 
plains  and  lakes,  were  shown  by  a  dif- 


ferent shape  of  the  wood,  easily  detected 
by  the  delicate  touch  of  the  blind  stu- 
dent's hand  as  it  passed  over  the  sur- 
face. 

i  be  rapidity  with  which  they  would 
locate  any  given  point  and  tell  for  what 
it  was  noted  and  its  important  character- 
istic?-, was  a  surprise  to  ail  who  wit- 
nessed   it. 

Another  class  recited  on  the  metric 
system,  and  the  work  they  did  was  even 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  other 
class.  They  had  a  ruler  with  which 
they  made  computations.  In  addition 
to  this  they  did  several  difficult  mental 
problems,  which  practically  all  in  the 
party  were  free  to  acknowledge  would 
have  stumped  them. 


\\\ 


EKOGEAJSI  FKOraKD  IN  RAISED  LETTERS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


In  the  girls'  department  the  visitors 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  children  at  their 
manual  training.  There  the  girls  were 
at  work  with  sewing  machines,  sewing 
With  their  hands,  knitting  and  croohet- 
ing.  The  accuracy/  with  which  the 
work  on  the  machine  was  done  and  the 
neatness  of  the  work  by  hand  won  the 
hearts  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  party. 

In  the  schoolroom  of  the  girls'  side 
the  exercises  were  even  more  interesting 
than  those  on  the  boys'  side.  One  of 
the  first  things  taken  up  was  the  study 
of  Longfellow.  It  was  hard  to  conceive 
that  these  children  were  blind,  depend- 
ing upon  their  fingers  to  acquire  the 
knowledge,  when  one  heard  them  dis- 
cuss the  work  of  the  poet.  In  concluding 
the  talk  on  Longfellow  several  selections 
were  read  by  the  class  from  his  works. 
The  reading  was  all  done  from  books 
printed  by  the  raised  letter  system,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  done  was 
marvelous. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  here 
that  the  Perkins  Institute  has  the 
largest  and  most  complete  library  of 
books  for  the  blind  and  on  the  subject 
of  the  blind  of  any  school  in  the  world. 
Another   class    did    some   examples     in 
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arithmetic,  using  tne  embossing  system 
to  do  the  examples.  While  this  work 
was  not  done  so  rapidly  as  by  children 
possessed  with  eyesight,  it  was  done 
more  quickly  than  one  would  expect- 
After  this  there  was  an  exercise  in 
letter  writing  by  the  girls.  A  sample 
of  one  of  these  letters  is  reproduced 
with  this  story.  The  children,  in  writ- 
ing, use  a  board  having  depressions 
or  grooves  of  regular  size  at  regular  in- 
tervals. These  grooves  extend  across 
the  board  and  by  them  they  are  able  to 
form  each  letter  correctly.  The  capitals 
are   extended  above   the   groove. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  children  in  forming  the  let- 
ters, their  teacher  used  a  blackboard  and 
the  girls   told  her  how  to   make    certain 


characters.  Instead  of  the  depression 
the  board  had  two  h™'1?0"}*1  *™5? 
which  indicated  the  size  of  the  letteis. 
To  one  little  girl  she  said:  "Ted  me  how 
to  make  m."  .. 

"Place  the  crayon  on  the  bottom  line, 
move  upward  to  the  top  of  the  rignt, 
then  downward  to  the  line,  back  to  the 
top,  to  the  right,  downward  to  the  line 

To  another  she  said:  "Tell  me  how  to 
rxi3.k  g  °  " 

"Place  your  crayon  on  the  bottom  line, 
move  to  the  left,  then  up  to  the  line,  to 
the  right  and  down  to  the  line  ana  to 
the  right." 

To  another  she  said:    "I." 

"Place  your  pencil  on  the  top  line, 
move  to  the  left,  back  half  way,  down 
to  the  line  to  the  left,  back  to  the  right 
twice   the   distance." 

Another  little  girl  told  her,  following 
out  the  same  formula,  how  to  make  N 
and  another  E,  so  that  they  had  com- 
pleted the  word  Maine, 

A    GIRL,    OP    THE 
HELEN     KELLAR    TYPE. 

Among  the  pupils  on  the  girls'  side  of 
the  school  who  attracts  interest  is  Miss 
Lizzie  Robbins.  She  is  a  girl  of  the 
Helen  Kellar  type.  Not  only  is  she  bund, 
but  deaf  and  dumb  as  well,  yet  her  brain 
is  developed  remarkably  and  she  will 
graduate  next  spring  from  the  high 
school  section  of  the  Institute. 

During  the  visit  of  the     Maine    party 
this  girl,  though  she  could  neither  hear 
nor  see  what  was  going  on, appeared  to  be 
enjoying  herself    more  than  anyone  else 
in  the  halL    Beside  ber  sat  a  little  girl, 
scarcely  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  who 
kept   up   a   constant     conversation     with 
Miss   Robbins.     Evidently   she    was   tell- 
ing her  what  was  taking  place  and  being 
paid,  and  how  the  people  looked,  for  the 
older  girl  would  nod  her  head,  smiie  and 
laugh,   and  appeared  to  be  as  happy  as 
possible  for  anyone  to  be. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  fingers,  not  the  same  as 
we  see  deaf  mutes  converse,  but  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  the  Hand 
of  the  one  being  talked  to.  The  pro- 
ficiency of  these  children  in  the  use  of 
this  method  of  communication  was  truly 
remarkable. 


But  the  pupils  in  this  institute  do  not 
read  poetry,  study  geography  and  arith- 
metic and  learn  music  only,  for  there 
are  many  other  things  which  they  can 
do.  Every  year  they  give  a  play,  and 
those  who  have  seen  them  say  that  one 
would  scarcely  realize,  on  seeing  them 
move  about  the  stage,  that  they  did  not 
possess  their  eyesight.  In  the  winter 
the  boys  get  out  and  build  snow  forts 
and  romp  much  as  do  the  boys  of  the 
other  schools  whose  eyes  are  unaf- 
fected. 

It  is  stated  by  the  teachers  of  the 
school  that  the  children,  after  they  have 
had  a  certain  amount  of  training,  find 
little  difficulty  in  getting  around  Boston. 
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They  do  this,  cay  the  teaebers,  as  easily 
end  rapidly  aa  do  people  whoso  eyesight 
Is  perfect. 
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TO  HELP   THE  BLIND.  ' 
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y,    y^h-   •*<*    1906. 


Mark  Twain  and  Mr.  Choate  to  Speak 
at  a  Mass  Meeting. 

Friends  o[  the  blind  haW  organized  a 
movement  looking  toward  the  better  edu- 
cation  of  the  sightless  with  the  view  of 
making  them  self-supporting.  In  Massa- 
chusetts IIiMen  Keller  is  taking  a  hand  in 
it.  and  so  is  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  the 
son  of  a  Mind  Kentnekian,  who  has 
astounded  the  English  public  with  the 
marvelous  things  he  lias  worked  out  as 
head  Of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in 
London.  In  New  York  a  State  association 
has  just  been  formed  which  will  hold  a 
public  mass  meeting  at  which  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Mark  Twain  flttd  others  will  speak. 
The  February  magazine  number  of  •'Char- 
ities and  the  Commons"  is  given  up  to  the 
question. 

It  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Campbell  that  the 
real  field  of  permaneni  employment  for 
the  blind  lies  in  the  ordinary  factories. 
An  investigation  of  twenty-five  factories 
in  Boston  has  revealed  processes  which  are 
very  simple  and  which  the  blind  can  do — . 
wrapping  bill  boxes,  pitting  ferrules  on 
small  tools,  turning,  spoking  and  thread- 
ing the  wheels  of  baby  and  doll  carriages, 
parts    of    work    in  ting    electrical 

goods,  etc.  Time  and  again  i  '-shave 

told  the  superintendent  there  w:is  nothing 
in  their  factories  which  a  person  without 
sight  could  do,  only  to  admit  the  contrary 
on  going  through  their  plant  with  Mr. 
Campbell.  The  result  is  that  a  number  of 
men  are  at  work  to-day  in  Boston  estab- 
lishments. 

"Once  every  year,"  writes  James  Forbes, 
mendicancy  officer  of  the  New  York  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  ''there  has  been 
perpetrated  in  New  York  a  barbarism 
which  because  of  its  blending  of  sunshine, 
squalor,  gold  and  cruelty,  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  possible  only  in  the  far 
East"  The  reference  is  to  the  blind  pen- 
sion through  which  about.  $50  in  gold  is 
given  out  each  year  to  the  blind  residents* 
o!  the  city  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities. 


UUIMUr  FAVORS 
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be  for 


Ex-Mayor  Josiah  QuSncy  appeared  before 
the  Committees  on  Cities  at  the  State 
House  to-day  In  favor  of  the  petition  of 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  that  the  city  be  allowed 
to  pay  a  pension  to  James  H.  Dodge,  late 
city  auditor,  who  at  present  is  blind  and 
In  straightened  circumstances.  -Wnr  pe- 
tition allows  the  city  to  pay  not  over  one- 

wt'J&rt0'  J  8  '°rm«  salary  which  was 
£8,500  Mr.  Quincy  declared  that  Mr 
Dodge  had  been  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
city  for  thirty-eight  years  and  deserving  of 
recognition.  Corporation  Counsel  Babson 
favored  the  bill,  and  in  response  to  objec- 
tions by  members  of  the  committee,  stated 
that  Mr.  Dodge  although  he  had  received 
thousands  of  dollars  salary,  had  been  frusral 
but  that  he  had  loaned  a  friend  money  the 
friend  committing  suicide  and  leaving  all 
debts    to   paid    by    Mr.    Dodge. 

'>VATERBUR,Y     (CONN.)     AMERICAN. 


Blind-  PeopT^rT!bncert.^x    * 

The  Ideal  Concert  Company  (>f 
Hartford,  consisting  of  blind  people, 
gave  a  concert  at  Town  Hall  last 
evening,  which'^was  largclv  attended. 
The  company  contains  a  number  of 
talented  musicians,  who  played  some 
fine  selections,  which  were  heartily 
applauded. 

The  company  was  deserving  of  bet- 
ter treatment  than  they  received  by 
a  certain  element  In  attendance,  who 
seemed  to  take  delight  In  annoying 
both  the  audience  and  those  taking 
pan  with  whistling,  talking  aloud 
and  blowing  on  a  horn,  which  en- 
couraged the  school  children  present 
to  be  more  nolqy.  than., they  otherwise 
would  have  beep.  It  jis  hoped  that 
some  one  will  some  time  be  vested 
with  authority  to.^revsnt  such  scenes. 
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THURSDAY,  FEB.  15,  1906. 


TENDER  APPEAL  FOR  NEGRO  DEAF 
AND  BLIND. 


Editor   Samuel    Miller,    of   the   Lynchburg 
Advance,  Stirs  Legislative  Committee. 

Groping  his  way  to  the  center  of 
the  room,  Samuel  Miller,  the  blind 
editor  of  the  Lynchburg  Advance, 
last  night  made  to  four  committees 
of  the  General  Assembly,  sitting  in 
joint  session,  a  remarkable  and  pa- 
thetic plea  for  the  negro  deaf  and 
blind  of  Virginia,  pointing  out  how 
the  State,  by  the  annual  expenditure 
of  a  small  sum,  might  "transmute  a 
burden  into  a  blessing,"  and  turn 
into  useful  and  industrious  citizens  a 
class  now  existing  in  practical  sav- 
agery. 

"Think  of  these  poor  people,  gentle- 
men," declared  the  man,  himself 
blind,  but  with  a  mind  finely  cultur- 
ed; "think  of  the  people  to  whom  the 
sunshine  means  nothing  as  they  grope 
their  way  through  life.  They  are  in 
eternal  darkness.  They  have  no 
light;  but  it  is  in  your  power  to  illu- 
minate their  minds.  You  can  make 
them  self-supporting.  If  they  grow 
up  in  idleness  you  will  have  to  sup- 
port them.  It  is  a  duty  to  humanity 
that  you  owe,  and  a  duty  to  your 
religion. 

How  can  a  deaf  negro  boy  obtain  a 
conception     of    what    is    right    and 
wrong?    We  are  sending    missiona- 
ries to  convert  the  heathen  of  foreign 
lands,  but  we  have  heathen  right  at 
our  own  doors.     They  have  no  ideas 
of  God  or  morality,  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  ideas  into  the  head  of  a 
person  who  does  not  understand  lan- 
guage.    They  are  living  in  scroggery 
and  when  their  passions  are  aroused 
are  as  dangerous  as  wild   aniuaa's 
But  we  can  teach  them,  gentlemei 
first  for  their  sake  and  then  for 
own.    "We  can  train  them  go 
stead    of   being  a  menace  tl 
with  the  others  less  unfortunate  con- 
tribute to  the  common  good;  we  can 
transmute  a  burden  into  a  blessing. 
This  work  you  are  now  doing  nobly 
for  the  whites,  and    I  thank  Cod  for 
it.     What  we  ask  you  now  is  to  do 
the   same   things  for  those  still  less 
able  to  help  thmselvds— the  uegi 

DEAF  MUTES  PRESENT. 

There  were  a  half  dozen  deaf 
mutes  in  the  room  and  the  hearing 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  I 
pathetic  ever  conducted  in  the  Capi- 
tol. 

The    two    finance    committei 
seho.  Is  met  together  iu    the   Senate 
chamber  at  8  o'clock  and   with 
•aiu  Bowman,  chairman  of  the  1 
Finance  Committee,  acting  as  chair- 
man of  the  joint    stsstoii,    proci 
to  take  up  the .bill  asking  an    appro- 
priation  of    $154)00   for    the    estab- 


<\! 


vS^lishmenf  of  the  '■     gTma  SofTool 
Colored  D«vif  ami  Blind,  and   an 


for 
an- 
nual   appropriation'   of    $10,000    for 
maintenance.     Mr.     Houston,     who 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  House,  read 
the  measure  and  explained  its  objects 
He  also  read  a  speech  on  the   subject 
prepared  by  W.  C.    Ritter,    a    deaf 
mnte,  president  of  the  Virginia    As- 
sociation jf  the  Deaf.    Mr.  Miller  was 
then    introduced.     He    spoke     very 
earnestly  and  his  speach  carried  great 
weight/  His    picture    of    the   blind 
beggar  on  the   roadside  and   his  re- 
ference to  the  actual  happiness  of  the 
unfortunates  when    properly    cared 
for,  as  at  the    Staunton    school    for 
whites,  were  very   pathetic.     It  was 
a  touching  scene,  the    blind    editor, 
knowing  so  well    whereof  he   spoke, 
phading   for   the    blind. — Richmond 
Times  Ditpatrh. 

Mr.    Miller   is   a   member    of    our 
Board  of  Visitors,  and  takes  the  deep- 
est interest  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  the   deaf   and    the 
blind.     He  has    been    totally    blind 
since  early   childhood,    but   his   life 
has  b  en  a  very  busy  one  ami  a  very 
useful  one.     For  many  years  he  has 
been  the  chief  editorial  writer  on  two 
daily  papers,  furnishing  special  mat- 
ter to  each  paper,  and  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest 
writers  in  the  State.     His  career  is  a 
shining  example  of    what    a    blind 
man   may  accomplish   with    liberal 
educational  advantages  and  the  will 
to  overcome  obstacles. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ritter,  who  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article, 
is  a  representative  of  the  educated 
deaf.  He  is  one  of  the  brightest 
graduates  of  this  School,  and  while 
pursuing  his  literary  studies  learned 
the  art  of  printing  in  the  office  of 
the  Goodson  Gazette.  He  is  an 
excellent  compositor  and  job  printer, 
and  a  writer  of  much  ability.  At 
present  he  holds  a  responsible  posi- 
tion with  the  Hampton  Monitor. 

Superintendent  Bowles  regretted 
his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  committees,  as  he  is  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  but 
he  is  just  recovering  from  a  surgical 
operation  for  mastoiditis,  and  it 
j  would  have  been  highly  imprudent 
!  if  not  impossible  for  him  to  take  the 
trip  to  Richmond. 
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_N1  \\    BLIND   WORKERS. 


iierit       To    Meet     the.    Needs       of 
Neglected   Citizenship. 

The  heathen  in  his  blindness  bows 
down  to  wood  and  stone.  It's  easy 
to  criticise  the  heathen.  But  what 
civilization  give  the  blind  man 
to  do?  Is  a  wheezy  hand  organ  or  a 
berth  In  an  almshouse  after  all  so 
far  in  advance?  Investigations  have 
ntly  been  made  by  special  state 
commissions  In  Massachusetts  and 
New  Fork,  and  their  findings  raise 
the    one'  i  [on     v.  i  el  Imt    seeing    people 

m  looking  upon 
the  problem  of  the  Blghtless  than  the 
blind   people   then 

gjnee  Hi"  days  of  Dr.   Howe,  schools 
for    teaching    the    young    blind      have 
been  started  and   maintained   bj    near- 
ly   every    state    in    the    Union,    but     in- 
igationa    show      that      seventy-fir ■< 
cent    of    those    over    twenty,      the 


usual  age  limit  of  admission  to  the  j 
existing  schools,  lose  their  sight  in 
adult  life,  and  that  these  men  and 
women  to  a  very  great  extent  have 
as  yet  no  opportunity  for  industrial 
training.  What  is  due  in  Massachu-J 
setts  and  New  York — and  a  similar 
private  investigation  being  carried 
on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  tends  to  confirm  it — is 
probably  true  in  every  other  state  in 
the   Union. 

It  is  an  appreciation  of  this  situ- 
rtion  which  has  led  to  a  movement 
:o  meet  the  needs  of  this  neglected 
■itizenship.  The  movement  is  just 
darted.  New  ground  is  being  broken, 
[n  Massachusetts,  Helen  Keller  is" 
taking  a  hand  in  it.  and  so  is  Charles 
F  F.  j&wnpbell,  the  son  of  the  blind 
Kentuckian,  who  has  astounded,  the 
English  public  with 
things  he  has  worked 
the  Royal  College  of 
don.      In    New    York 
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Twain    and    others    will    ,  speak. 

February       magazine         number 

"Charities    and       the      Commons" 

given    up    to    the    question. 

These  things  may  be  staid  to  be 
nificant    of    the    present    phase    of 
movement.       The    first     Step     is    a 
n-.iiid    for   facts — to   find    out    who 
lind    are,    their    age,    the    age      when 
ey    became     blind;       therefore       the 
ork   of   these   stale    commissions   and 
he   advocacy   of   permanent    registries 
The    second    step    is    a 
the     scholastic     institu- 
with    blind   youths  shall 
prepare  them  more  concretely  for  af- 
ter life.      To   train  a   blind   boy  to  read 
embossed    letters,    to    appreciate    liter- 
ature   and    music,    to    do    some    simple 
itask,    does    not    necessarily    mean    that 
he    can    earn    his      salt    when    he       is 
turned    loose    on    the    community.    The 
triird  step  is  a   demand  thVt   agencies 
be  devised    to   train   industrially   those 
v\  ho     become     blind     after     m 
n  ot,    in    most   cases,    as    perma 
iustrial       back-water    groups 
t  he    inefficient    may   be    cared    for    be- 
c  ause    of    their    sightlessness — but    as 
\  vay    stations       through       which       the 
t  rained    blind    may    gain    a    footing    in 
•   he   economic    life   of   their  generation. 
These  ends  are  aimed  at   in  bills  now 
before   the   New   York   and    Massachu- 
setts   legislatures. 

Connecticut  was  the  pioneer  state 
to  provide  by  a  legislative  enactment 
for  the  instruction  of  adult  blind. 
Mrs.  Foster  of  Hartford  stumbled 
over  a  blind  Italian  boy  in  a  dark 
passage  of  a  tenement  in  18S8.  She 
became  interested  in  him  and  in  a 
short  time  discovered  more  than  fifty 
blind  people  in  Hartford.  Almost  be- 
fore she  herself  was  aware  of  the 
fact,  her  heart,  time  and  purse  were 
enlisted  in  the  work.  Through  her 
efforts,  F.  E.  Cleaveland,  a  lawyer, 
blind  from  early  manhood,  became 
interested,  and  in  1893  the  state 
board  of  education  for  the  blind  was 
created  and  the  present  Connecticut 
State  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  the 
result.  There  over  one  hundred 
blind  persons  have  received  industrial 
instruction  to  render  them  self-sup- 
porting. In  Brooklyn,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  has  become  a 
factory  where  broom  making,  mat- 
tress making,  cane-seating  and  net 
and  hammock  weaving  give  steady 
employment  to  a  group  of  blind 
workers   living   in    the   community. 

Whenever    you    see    a    basket    or      a 
piece    Of    willow    ware    with    the    coat 
of    arms    of    Wisconsin    and    inscribed 
twith       these      words,      "Independence 
'through    Industry,"       you    will       know 
thai  >m    the       Wisconsin 

Workshop    for    the    Blind,    started    in 
1904,    which    is   not    only   transforming 

irners  on  a   busi- 
ness  basis,   bul    has  created   a   demand 
I     of   an    entirely    new 
Staple  on   the  American   farm. 

Thi  h  [gan     Employment    Insti- 

tution   for   the   Blind— entirely   se 


ar- 


from    the    State    School 
Youths — was    organized    in 

work   similar   to   the  Wiscon- 

One    of   its   most    nota- 

man  both  blind 

and   deaf  found   in' 


is  doing 

sin    institution 

ble  cases  lias  been  a 

the  Wayne  county 


(Detroit)  poorhouse,  who  today  sews 
brooms,  canes  chairs  and  uses  a 
typewriter.  What  Michigan  is  doing 
in  this  state  institution  is-  being  at- 
tempted in  Indianapolis  by  a  private 
one— the  Indiana  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Men.  The  most  progressive 
experiments  in  this  field  are  being 
carried  out  at  another  private  insti- 
tution—the Experiment  Station  for 
the  Trade  Training  of  the  Blind  in 
Boston  (Cambridge*.  Really  mar- 
vellous work  has  been  done  in  teach- 
ing totaly  blind  men  and  women  to 
make  rugs,  curtains,  screen  panels, 
table  and  pillow  covers  in  a  variety 
of  colors  and  designs  which  are. 
worked  out  with  an  exactness  which' 
would  tax  seeing  persons. 

The  Massachusetts  investigations 
show  that  to  teach  a  blind  boy  to' 
read  does  not  in  itself  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  agent  of  the  commission 
found  in  one  town  a  group  of  men 
who  had  learned,  some  at  school, 
some  from  the  home  teaching  system 
carried  on  in  Massachusetts  how  to 
reseat  chairs.  After  they  returned 
they  also  learned,  to  their  sorrow, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  reseat  a  chair 
and  quite  another  to  find  the  chair 
to  reseat.  Not  one  of  the  men  had 
regular  employment.  Some  local  wo- 
men became  interested.  Two  rooms, 
were  rented,  one  for  mattress  work 
and  one  for  chairs,  and  the  men  set 
to  work.  The  interested  women  got 
the  first  chairs  to  be  caned  and  now 
the  group  of  workers  seem  in  a  fair 
way  to  build  up  a  good  business.  It 
is  by  sucdi  interest  and  backing  In 
local  communities  that  the  problem 
of  livelihood  for  the  blind  can  be 
worked  out,  once  the  man  who  loses 
his  eyes  is  taught  to  work  in  the 
dark. 

An  example  of  the  wrong  way  to 
help  the  blind  is  affiorded  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  "(oAice  every  year," 
writes  James  Forbes,  mendicancy  of- 
licer  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
ization society,  "there  has  been  per- 
petrated a  barbarism  which  because 
of  its  blending  of  sunshine,  squalor, 
gold  and  cruelty,  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  possible  only  in  the  Far 
I  East."  The  reference  is  to  the  blind 
pension  through  which  about  $50  in 
gold  is  given  out  each  year  to  the 
blind  residents  of  the  city  by  the  de- 
partment of  public  charities.  The  dis- 
tribution takes  place  on  the  pier  at 
the  foot  of  East  Twenty-Sixth  street, 
where  the  tables  are  heaped  with  the 
gold  of  the  city  paymasters.  Before 
daybreak,  the  six  hundred  blind  be- 
gin to  gather  and  the  dock  is  crowd- 
ed with  the  blind  and  their  leaders 
and  parasites.  No  water,  no  shade,  no 
toilet  accommodations,  the  mass  of 
unfortunates  stand  for  hours.  The  pa- 
tient, self-respecting  blind  men  or 
women,  whose  sight  and  wage-earn- 
ing' capacity  have  been  slowly  stolen 
by  cataract,  the  result  of  close  appli- 
cation to  industry,  are  crowded  by 
obscene  vermin-ridden  wretches  from 
the  cellars  of  Cherry  Hill  and  the.. 
Bowery  "morgues,"  outcasts  to  whom 
blindness  has  come  after  half  a  life-  I 
time  of  sottishness,  vice  and  filth. 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  state  commission, 
sums  up  the  situation  in  these  words: 
"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  blind 
men  which  must  be  taken  at  the 
flood.  After  blindness  becomes  an  es- 
tablished fact  in  the  adult  every 
month  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  re- 
main an  aimless  sit-by-the-fire  makes 
more  difficult  his  ultimate  reclama- 
tion. It  Is  at  this  exact  time  that 
friendly  intervention  is  most  readily 
accepted  and  is  most  useful.  He  mu«t 
be  shown  that  blindness  and  helpless- 
ness  are    by   no    means   synonyms.    Hi 


Mis  never  before  this  been  interestec 
in  blind  people.  At  best  he  has  seer 
them  on  street  corners  and  has 
1  at  them  with  pity,  and  possi- 
bly,  as  many  do.  has  dropped  a 
penny  in  the  hat.  bowing  to  the  su- 
perstition thereby  to  earn  merit;  but 
he   ;  er   dreamed    of  a   blind   man 

working  with  his  hands  or  with  his 
brain,  or  both,  at  some  remunerative 
employment.  He  has  yet  to  learn 
that  men  who  cannot  see  can  yet 
make  beautiful  willow  baskets  thai 
bring  good  round  prices.  and  that 
blind  women  can  and  do  weave  ex- 
quisite fabrics  fit  for  household  use. 
He  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  ways,  but 
he  is  not  going  to  remain  there  in- 
definitely. One  road  leads  to  activity. 
to  potential,  if  not  actual,  happiness 
— to  occupation,  men's  mental,  moral 
and  physical  salvation:  the  other 
leads  to  apathy,  mendicancy,  loss  of 
self-respect,  often  loss  of  character." 
— Charities  and   Commons. 

BOSTON    EVK^TG 

TRANSCRIPT, 
FEBRUARY    IT,    1906 

\    Friend    of    the    Blind 

Mr.  Richard  Randall  Ferry    originator  ot 
,he  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 
died    yesterday    afternoon    in    New    ToA 
i-ed    seventy-one.      He   was   a    hat    manu 
?acturer.  but  had  retired  from  business  pre- 
vious to  losing  his  sight  fifteen  years  ago 
He  Teamed  the  alphabet  for  the  blind  and 
soon  became   proficient  in   the  studies   pre- 
pared   for    th?  sightless.      He    conceived    a 
system  for  the  distribution  of  books  for  the 
Wind      He  brought  out  publications   in  the 
New  York  Point  and  the  Moon  systems  of 
Sid  letters,  and  established  what  became 
the  Free  Circulating  Library   for  the  Blind. 
Wth   the  assistance  of  William   B    Wa  te. 
superintendent   of     the     Institute     for     the 
Sd     he    put    into    free    circulation    -ore 
than    ten    thousand    volumes    of    literature 
tor  blind  readers. 

BOSTON.  MASS.,  MORNING  SL.:3S 


Blind  Benefactor  of  Blind. 
NEW  YORK,  Feb  IS— Richard  Randa' 
Terry,  who  10  years  ago  founded  th 
New  York  free  circulating  library  fo 
the  blind,  died  today,  71  years  old.  H 
was  born  in  Bethel,  Conn,  where  h 
first  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufa/i 
turer.  In  1375  he  came  to  New  York  anj 
in  1894  became  fermd.  BaCdes  a  wtfe.  b 
UuLvee  two  son*.  -       •  -* 

iCDTON,    MASS-,   M0PN1NC.   HE  7.  ALT* 


Sunday  ^c1-  ""  1°-oe 
The  last  meeting  of  the"~Fr«a«3rf  Club, 
held  last  week,  attracted  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members,  who  were  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Campbell  of  Cambridge, 
who  gave  an  informal  talk  on  a  bill 
now  before  the  Legislature,  which  pro- 
vides means  for  the  adult  blind  to  help 
make  them  self-supporting.  Following 
the  address,  the  Shubert  male  quartet 
rendered  a  number  of  selections  and 
Miss  Carolyn  Blecher  contributed  pleas- 
ing violin  ?Wos.  RetfresEments  were 
served..  .  ^Sm/JTJLJ 

BOSTON     EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT, 

FEBRUARY    19,    1906 

State    Commission     for    Blind 

Charles  F,  F.  Campbell  spoke  at  the  citi- 
zenship class  in  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  Sunday.  He  said  that  there  ought 
to  be  in  every  State  a  central  organization, 
preferably  a  State  board  or  commission,  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  blind.  This 
body  should  oversee  the  varied  branches  of 
the  work  for  ameliorating  the  conditions  of 
those  who  cannot  see.  It  is  a  well  recog- 
nized fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  become  blind  in  infancy  would 
not  have  lost  their  sight  had  proper  precau- 
tions been  taken  by  those  who  had  the  care 
of  the  children.  While  no  one  would  will- 
ingly take  a  blind  baby  from  its  mother,  no 


one  could  possibly  wish  to  leave  a  poor  lit- 
tle sightless  tot  at  the  mercy  of  the  sur- 
roundings In  which  some  of  them  are  often 
found.  Frequently  the  relatives  are  the 
most  unwise  friends  of  the  blind  infant. 

20ST0N    (MASS)    POST. 
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1    "COMMISSION  FOR  BLIND" 



Urged  by  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  in  Sunday 
-     Address 


m  is  .in  unfortunate  fact  that  alUlOugfo 
the  blind  sadly  need  opportunity  to  work, 
the  seeing  need  quite  as  much,  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  fact  that  a  blind 
person,  when  given  the  opportunity,  may 
become  partially,  if  not  entirely,  self-sup- 
porting," said  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  yes- 
terday in  an  address  to  the  citizenship 
clue*  of  tne  8  ingregarlonaicTiurcn! 

"No  person  should  be  sent  to  the  poor- 
house  because  he  Is  blind,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  blindness  should  not  keep 
him  from  where,  under  similar  clrcum- 
sfances,  he  would' be'  If  "lie*  had  his  sight. 

'  In  every  .State  there  ought  to  be  a 
..Mitral  organization,  preferably  a  State 
board  or  commission,  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  blind.  This  body  should 
,.   ersee  the  varied   branches  of  the   work 


for   ameliorating   the   conditions   of   those 
who  cannot'  see. 

"It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  who  become 
ilind  in  infancy  woidd  not  have  lost  their 
light  had  proper  precautions  been  taken 
by  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

"While   no   one   would   willingly  .take   a 
blind  baby  from  its  mother,   no  one  could 
oossibly  wish  to  leave  a  poor  .little  sight- 
•">  tess  tot  at  the  merry  of  the  surroundings 
':  b.  which   some  of   them   are  often   found, 
.frequently  the  relatives  are  the  most  un- 
ise  friends  of  the  blind  infant." 


-fri 
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"ERRY— In    Now    York.    Richard    R.    Ferry.    Tt 
yrs. 

He  was  u  Imt  manufacturer,  but  bad 
retired  from  business  previous  to  losing 
liis  sight  fifteen  years  ago.  lie  learned 
the  alphabet  for  the  blind  and  soon  be- 
came proficient  in  the  studies  ffrepared  for 
the  sightless.  He  conceived  a  system  for 
distribution  of  books;  for  the  blind, 
lie  brought  out  publications  in  the  New 
York  Point  and  the  Moon  systems  of 
raised  letters  and  established  what  became 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind.  With  the  assistance  of  William  R. 
Waite.  superintendent  of  t  lie  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  he  put  into  free  circulation 
more   than  10.000  volumes  of  literature  for 

.  blind,  .readers. 
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The  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  has 
the  following  to  say  with  reference  to 
centralized  Board  of  Control  super- 
vision of  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
blind: 

"While  the  present  board  of  control 
may  not  only  openly  resist  the  effort 
to  transfer  from  its  management  to 
that  of  the  new  central  educational 
board,  in  case  such  board  is  created, 
the   School    for    the   Deaf  at   Council 


Bluffs  and  the  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Vinton,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  sug- 
gestion will  receive  no  especial  favor 
in  that  quarter.  It  is  safe  to  sav  tbst 
such  influence  as  the  old  board  o* 
control  may  exert  in  the  matter  will 
be  exerted  against  the  proposed 
change,  and  it  may  even  develop  that 
there  will  be  open  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  board  and  those  owing  alle- 
giance to  it. 

"Along  this  line,  it  is  understood 
that  the  suggestion  already  has  'teen 
whispered  to  members  of  the  legis- 
lature that  the  present  arrangement 
should  not  be  disturbed.  It  is  said 
that  it  has  been  pointed  out  on  be- 
half of  the  old  board  and  those  in 
sympathy  with  its  purposes  that  none 
of  the  other  educational  institutions 
undertake  to  board  the  pupils,  as  do 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  th*  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind;  that  in  the  other 
institutions  tution  is  paid  by  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  students,  and 
that  the  accounting  department  of  the 
old  board  of  control  is  very  satis- 
factory, with  a  great  saving  to  the 
State. 

"That  argument,  we  should  think, 
would  raise  the  issue  fair  and  square. 
It  indicates  exactly  the  point  made  by 
those  who  wuld  have  the  Council 
Bluffs  and  Vinton  schools  recognized, 
classed  and  treated  as  educational 
institutions.  That  point  is  this,  that 
these  institutions  take  theit  character, 


V^uot  from  the  dining-room    and  dorm- 
itory, but  from  the  school  room. 

"The  argument  made  for  the 
present  arrangment  is  a  confession  of 
the  very  weakness  with  which  it  is 
charged.  That  is,  it  is  unwittingly1 
admitted  that  the  old  board  of  control 
regards  as  the  chief  functions  of  these 
instiiutions  the  housing  aud  feeding  of 
the  pupils — in  effect,  that  tbey  are 
asylums — and  as  its  principal  duty 
toward  them  a  close  auditing  of  the 
accounts  and  the  keeping  uawn  to  the 
minimum  of  the  cost  p"r  meal  per 
pupil.  Little  or  no  thought,  it  would 
seem,  is  given  to  the  "germ  of  in- 
telligence to  be  developed,"  to  the 
conduct  of  these  institutions  in  their 
true  character. 

"  This  is  not  strange,  nor  does 
bring  jnst  censure  to  the  board  oi 
control,  We  would  not  have  our 
boaH  of  control  a  jack  of  all  trades, 
and  master  of  none  The  board,  in 
spite  of  itself,  must  be  dominated  by 
the  ideas  and  methods  aud  concep- 
tions requisite  in  the  managment  ot 
the  charitable,  penal  and  correctional 
institutions,  which  management  is  its 
chief  and  piopcr  function  aud  it  it 
carries  those  Kieas  an  methods  ami 
conceptions  over  into  its  incidental 
function,  that  of  governing  the  Council 
Blaffs  and  Vinton  schools,  and  thus 
fosters  a  tendency  to  reduce  those 
schools  to  the  kvel  of  the  eleemosy- 
nary establishments,  we  can  only  it- 
mark  that  nothing  would  be  more 
natural. 

•'The  change  asked  for  is  asked  for 
with  a  view  to  securing  at  least  as 
much  consideration  tor  the  school- 
room as  is  given  to  the  boarding  table 
and  the  doimitory,  and  it  doubtless 
will  be  gratifying  to  friends  of  the 
two  schools  to  have  the  issue  joined 
right  there." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  art- 
icle the  wisdom  of  placing  the  iovva 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  under 
tbe  Board  of  Control  having  charge 
of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  Uie 
reformatory  aud  penal  institutions  is 
being  seriously  questioned.  In  Ken- 
tucky two  years  ago  alter  a  hard  figlit 
a  bill  providing  for  the  Iowa  plan  ot 
supervision  was  defeated  piincipally 
by  friends  of  the  schools  for  Uie  deal 
and  blind;  and  at  ihe  present  session 
of  the  legislature  a  bill  Uas  been  passed 
which  applies  to  all  the  slate  instiiuti- 
ons except  these  above  mentioned. 
In  the  state  of  Washington  the  Iowa 
plan  of  supervision  has  been  closely 
loilowed  and  with  results  Which  fully 
justify  the  implied  ciilicism  of  the 
ediioriil  quoted. 

Tnougli  nearly  all  institutions  for 
the  deaf  have  relegated  the  word 
"Asylum"  to  the  limbo  where  it  be- 
longs so  far  as  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
concerned,  the  asylum  idea  ot  ihese 
institutions  bas  not  by  any  means 
been  entirely  eradicated  from  the 
minds  of  the  public.  The  plan  of 
supervision  which  places  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  in  the  same 
class  as  the  asylums,  reformatoi  y  and 
penal  institutions,  may  mean  a  step 
forward  so  far  as  economy  of  housing 
and  feed  ing  are  concerned  but  it    has 


usually  resulted  in  a  handicap  and  a 
step  backward  so  far  as  the  educa- 
tional efficiency  of  these  schools  is 
concerned. 


WASHINGTON',  D.C 

<£BAUARY        lfti  1W8 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  BLIND 


DESIRE  WORK  FOR  WHICH  THEY 
ARE  COMPETENT. 


Efforts    of   Columbia   Polytechnic    In 

stitute — Tuners  and  Printers— 

— Lawyers  and  Editors. 


The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  lor 
the  Blind  has  issued  an  appeal  to  tha 
public  to  give  the  blind  people  of  this  city 
an  opportunity  to  do  whatever  by  persever- 
ing effort  and  thorough  training  they  have 
become  competent  to  do.  It  is  explained 
that  the  trained  ear  of  a  blind  man  quali- 
fied as  a  piano  tuner  enables  him  to  do  su- 
perior work.  The  makeis  of  standard 
pianos,  appreciating  this,  employ  blind  peo- 
ple in  their  tuning  departments  to  put  the 
finishing  touch  upon  the  best  pianos,  and 
the  people  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  other  cities  where  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  are  located  have 
learned  from  experience  to  appreciate  the 
services  of  the  blind  as  tuners.  The  local 
institution  lias  a  number  of  blind  persons 
on  its  roll  who  arc  said  to  be  thoroughly 
competent  piano  tuners.  It  Is  suggested 
that  there  are  in  this  city  280  churches  and 
chapels,  each  of  which  undoubtedly  has  a 
piano,  with  at  least  100  more  pianos  In  use 
in  the  lodges  and  meeting  places  of  the 
various  fraternal  and  social  organizations. 
If  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
Columbia  Institute  '  to  keep  in  tune  these 
pianos  referred  to,  it  is  declared,  the  insti- 
tute would  be  enabled  to  employ  the  blind 
piano  tuners  and  render  this  department  of 
the  institute  self-sustaining. 

"We  have  been  greatly  gratified  with  the 
increasing  number  of  parents  who  are  will- 
ing to  trust  the  musical  education  of  their 
children  to  the  blind,"  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleave- 
land,  secretary  of  Columbia  Institute,  said 
today.  "Surely  the  people  of  Washington 
have  had  ample  proof  in  the  career  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  Bischoff  that  excellent  results  may 
be  expected  bv  employing  the  blind  In  this 
branch  of  the  work,  and  this  institution  wUl 
gladly  furnish- music  teachers  of  either  sex, 
upon  application,  and  be  grateful  for  the 
opportunity. 

Printing  a  New  Occupation. 

An  ever-increasing  number  of  business 
men  have  found  out  that  they  could  safely- 
trust  their  .1ob  printing  to  the  blind.  Al- 
though this  is  a  comparatively  new  occupa- 
tion for  the  sightless,  it  has  had  ten  years' 
trial  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  Fall  River,  Mass., 
and  nearly  five  years  in  the  printing  de- 
partment of  this  institution.  The  maga- 
zine published  by  this  institution  Js  Just  en- 
tering upon  its  tenth  year  of  existence  and 
Us  earnings  in  the  month  of  December  lasi 
exceeded  all  previous  months.  10  lias  con- 
stantly maintained  a  department  of  'suc- 
cessful blind  people,'  wherein  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  sightless  in  various  occupa- 
tions have  been  faithfully  set  forth.  The 
importance  of  this  department  may  be  bet- 
ter realized  when  it  is  known  that  the  most 
persevering  blind  people  everywhere  agree 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
the  blind  is  the  skepticism  of  the  seeing 
world. 

"if  it  Is  possible  for  even  the  2,000  out  of 
the  80,000  blind  people  in  the  United  States 
to  succeed,  it  is  proof  positive  that  the 
others  might  have  progressed  under  favor- 
able conditions,  and  it  is  to  bring  about 
tiieso  favorable  conditions  that  the  enlight- 
ened blind  are  now   working. 

".Since  the  American  Association  began 
the  publication  of  this  magazine,  work 
B  for  the  blind  have  been  established 
In  Hartford.  Conn.:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.:  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Worcester, 
MASS.;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Washington, 
l>.  C.  Charles  P.  F.  Campbell,  son  of  the 
jllnd  American  founder  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
nal  College  for  the  Blind  of  London,  Ehg- 
and,  lias  come  to  this  country  to  join  in  the 
igltaUon  now  Koing  on,  and  has  established 


an  experimental  station  in  Cambrldge.Mass., 
which  Is  soon  to  be  enlarged  and  located  li 
Boston,  Mass..  and  through  his  efforts  New 
York  Is  soon  to  have  a  bureau  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind,  and  an  arts  and 
crafts  shop  for  the  sale  of  their  work.  Ex- 
Lieut  Gov.  Edw.  F.  Jones  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y..  who  lost  his  sight  a  few  years  ago, 
is -actively  engaged  along   the   same   line. 

A  Work  of  Fiction. 

"  'A  Rift  in  the  Cloud'  Is  the  title  of  a 
novel  winch  thus  far  is  the  only  instance  of 
a  work  of  fiction  which  is  at  once  the  prod- 
uct of  the  mental  and  mechanical  labor  of 
the  blind. 

"Tl\e  printing  department  of  this  institu- 
tion is  receiving  an  appreciable  revenue 
from  ihe  sale  and  penny-a-day  rental  of 
this  book,  and  if  Congress  or  some  person 
or  persons  of  means  would  only  relievo  us 
of  the  necessitv  of  standing  up  under-  a 
mortgage  of  $15,000,  drawing  0  per  cent  in- 
terest, there  is  little  doubt  that  In  time  we 
should  work  out  our  own  salvation,  and 
be  the  means  of  so  improving  the  condition 
of  the  adult  blind  people -of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  that  we  should  be  an  object  les- 
son that  would  prove  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"We  are  looking  forward  to  the  lime 
when  1i)is  Institution  will  be  able  to  estab- 
lish departments  for  the  practice  of  mas- 
sage and  osteopathy,  two  professions  in 
which  blind  people  are  eminently  success- 
ful. For  years  the  Japanese  government 
lias  given  the  blind  a  monopoly  of  the  prac- 
tice of  massage.  Chicago  has  a  hear!  spe- 
cialist who  lias  become  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  Dr.  Fuller  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
though  blind,  has  for  years  filled  the  office 
of  medical  examiner  to  the  coroner  of  the 
county,  and  no  one  has  ever  complained  of 
lils  inefficiency. 

"A  number  of  blind  people  have  succeeded 
as  lawyers  and  editors,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Milburn,  for  many  years  chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  N.  Couden, 
chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  president  of  this  institution  are 
examples  of  what  success  in  life  blind  peo- 
ple as  clergymen  may  achieve." 

A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  for  the  quarter  ended 
Saturday,  January  27,  follows: 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  quarter,  $51.07. 
Receipts— From  job  printing  department, 
$353.40;  magazine  department,  $108.65;  "Rift 
In  the  Cloud,"  $26.68;  donations,  $127;  music 
lessons.  $105;  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Employment  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
$125;  loan  account,  $57.04;  piano  tuning  and 
other  unclassified  receipts,  $179.72.  Total, 
$1,431.76. 

Allowance  for  housekeeping,  $78;  fuel, 
electric  power  and  gas,  $105.89;  pay  roll. 
$048.39;  insurance,  interest  on  mortgage  and 
repairs,  $202.40;  stock  and  printing  supplies, 
$199.42;  current  expenses  not  otherwise 
classified,  telephone,  postage,  car  tickets, 
stationery,  circulars,  laundry,  etc.,  £37.12; 
loan  account,  $134.94;  balance  on  hand,  $8.60. 
Total,  $1,434.76. 

rREEPORT    (ME.)    TOWN    TIMES. 


;  ....:...     Feb.   If.   1906 

Mrs.  Grace  Pratt,  who  is  blind 
will  canvas  the  town  right  away  sell- 
ing the  hook,  "Helen  Keller's  Life" 
Mrs.  Pratt  does  beautiful  bead  work' 
Mrs.  Pratt  has  been  a  recent  guest  of 
Mrs.  George  Porter.  Mrs.  Porter  is 
m  Boston  visiting  relatives. 
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Hymns  for  the  Blind. 
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r  the  first  time  in  religious  history,  a  com- 

.  •  edition  of  a  hymn  hook  has  been  issued  in 

ailletype  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  To  the  Wes- 

n  Methodist    church    belongs   the  honor  of 

itiating  the  movement.     The  hymn  book  con- 

i   ats   of  eight  quarto  volumes,  measuring  10' ^ 

I  cites  by  8  inches  and  3i2  inches  in  thickness. 

he    weight    of    each    volume    is    2X4    pounds. 

ound  in  green  cloth  with  raised   numbers  on 

le  cover,  each   volume  consists  of  a   number 

f  leaves  made  of  stout  Manila  paper, in  which 

he  various  raised  dots  used  in  the  system  have 

>een  punched. 

NEWPORT   (R,   !.)    NEWS. 


NEW 


TYPEWRITER 
BLIND. 


FOI 


THE 


Consul    General  Guenther    of  Frank- 
fort, on  the  authority  of  the  Prnnkftori 
Didnakalia,  reports  that  Mr.  Dussartl    a 
Frenchman,     who  has  rapidly     become 
known  through  a  number  <>r  important 
etieal   rhvenfio'ns,     hus    invented     a 
new   typewriter  for  the   blind,  of  which 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  revolutionize 
the   writing  of     blind   persons     and  en- 
able  them     to    vMir.      and   read     in    the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  who  can  see.  They   will, 
in    future,    also   need    only   a    sing] 
phanct    instead    o<"    two,    as    Heretofore 
The   apparatus   is   supplied   with   a    row 
of   keys,   and    if  one.    two  or  more       of 
these   keys  are   Dressed   down    with   the 
lingers,    the  desired   letters    or  the     de- 
sired word  appears.  This  new  typewri- 
ter with   keys  is   by  far  the  most    per- 
fect   installment    which    has   ever   been 
offered   to  the  blind   for  writing.  It  can 
be   rapidly   operated,   and    furnishes       a 
regular    writim;     that    the    blind        can 
easily    read.       Another     advantage     of 
special     importance     is  that     the   line:, 
cannot  run  into  each  other.  Tests  have 
been  made  ;j  t  the  Ecole   Braille  for  the 
Blind   at    Paris,    which    have   given    the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

SPRINGFIELD   (MASS,)    REPUBLICAN. 


From  Our  Special  Correspondent.    J.,r|  I 
Boston,  Saturday,  FebicUary  17. 
Following  its  practice  of  securing  speak- 
ers upon  prominent  issues  before  the  pub- 
lic,  the  Twentieth  Century  club,  for  this 
nfternoon,     had   Edgar   J.    Rich,    attorney 
tor  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad.     He 
conceded  more  to   the    popular    prejudice 
against  railroads  than  most  railroad  men 
Mould   probably  do,  and   put  in  a  qualih- 
eatton   which,   if  observed,   would  remove 
the  ground  of  popular  complaint,  namelv, 
that  the  railroads,  in  fixing  rates,  should 
H.g^'ued  bI  ^he  Welfare  of  the  puhlie. 
bV   cSemned,the  tbiu^s  whicu  die  pub- 
he     ^dcemn/Ibe  most'   and   he  explained 
tie  cause  or  the  practice  of  the  low  ratea 
for  long  hauls  in  a  way  to  emphasize,  but 

opulaily  understood  as  the  justification 
dent    Ri\c  CtJi!-  ,  His    cn«cism    of    Presi- 

St-t      r'et.for   two   of   hl"s   appoint- 
s  on        a  fta  luterstate  commerce  commis 
S  and   hls   Promise   of   a    position   to   a 
address.'3"  *e  least  intere*tinS  of  his 

The  first  item  of  interest  at  the  meeting 
M-as  menfion  of  the  effort  to,  secure  the 
removal  of  the  offensive   advertising  sign  j 

St  hanife  el'eCte'J  °"  the  ro°*  of  the 

n   Pnrk   ft    Ul  one  t0  Park-street  church 

Trlcrof       rpt-  ;,n  oSensp.  which  has  at- 

,f   tliS   atten!LOB    for   tbe   sroJsnJi 

, L  nf  th  11p,_on  the  ser,*e  0f  decency  in 

BoZlmThhrUh^]-  aQd  historic  spots 

uostou.     Charles   Eliot    Norton    is  one 


■  some  3000  adult  blind  ii.- 
and  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  board  to 
supervise  the- work  for  them  without  pay. 
for  plenty  of  money  can  be  secured  for 
the  charity.  These  people  are  industrious 
and  simply  want  an  opportunity  to  earn 
their  own   living. 

BOSTON    CMAS8J    POST. 


Friday    Feb    2?    -"^e 

Entertainment  for  Deaf  Mutes  ' 

An    unusually    large    gathering   of   deaf 

:  people  was  present   at   Pilgrim   Hall  last 

evening    at     the     entertainment     for    the 

benefit    of    the    New    England    Home    for 

Dea-f   Mutes,    Aged,    Blinr)^^    Infirm. 

G.  A.  Holmes  was  floor  manager;  \V  J 
Rudolph,  treasurer;  J.  O'Neil,  A.  A.  Sin- 
clair, J.  D.  Nichols  and  H.  T  Gleason 
asted  as  aids:  Mrs.  \v.  J.  Rudolph,  Mrs 
William  Barnard  and  Miss  Alice  Barnard 
attended    the    refreshment    tablets. 

THE     BALTIMORE     NEWS, 
FEBftUARY     1,     1906. 

WILL  NOT  OPEN  CALVERT  ST. 

Blind    Asylum    Directors    Object    To 
Disfigurement  Of  Property. 

Calvert  streeet  Is  not  to  be  opened 
through  the  grounds  of  the  Blind  Asy- 
lum—at least,  for  the  present.  The  board 
of  directors  of  the  Asylum,  although  pre- 
viously favorable  to  the  proposition,  have 
decided  to  oppose  it  for  the  present,  and 
have  so  notified  the  members  of  the  An- 
nex Improvement  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission has  decided  to  let  the  matter 
drop,  since  there  is  apparently  no  very 
great  public  demand  for  the  improve- 
ment. 

It  had  been  planned  to  open  Calvert 
street  through  the  Asylum  grounds  from 
North  avenue  to  Twentieth  street,  as 
property  on  North  avenue  near  St.  Paul 
street  and  along  St.  Paul  street  is  now 
taxed  at  60  cents  on  $100,  instead  of  at 
the  full  city  rate,  because  the  block  in 
which  the  houses  are  located  contains 
more  than  200,000  square  feet. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Annex  Commission,  the  opening-  of  an 
alley  from  North  avenue  to  Twentieth 
street,  between  the  grounds  of  the  Blind 
Asylum  and  the  houses  at  the  St.  Paul- 
street  end,  will  be  sufficient  to  divide  the 
block  so  as  to  bring  the  property  in  at 
the  full  city  rate  of  taxation. 


THE     BALTIMORE     NEWS, 
FEBRUARY     14,     1906. 

George's  Friend. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  News: 

Mr.  George  C.  Morrison  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Timanus  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board.  A  morning  pa- 
per states:  ''The  Mayors  selection  of 
Mr.  Morrison  Is  considered  a  personal 
appointment.  Mr.  Morrison  Is  a  school- 
boy friend  of  the  Mayor." 

Oh!  Tim  and  I  were  dandies 
In  the  school-boy  days  of  yore, 
When  we  sneaked  a  "chew  tobacco" 
And  we  spit  upon  the  floor; 
And  our  teacher  had  hysterics — 

She  nearly  went  insane— 
Since  every  day  we  brought  In  play 

The  devil's  own  domain. 

Say,  Tim,  do  you  remember 
When  she'd  hang  her  head  and  sigh 
How  you'd  throw  a  Juicy  spit  ball 
And  'twould  hit  her  In  the  eye? 
And  that  day  after  Christmas, 

When  you  brought  a  rubber  mouse, 
She  yelled  so  loud  it  seemed  to  take 

The  roof  from  off  the  house. 

What    have    you    done    with    that    old 

"crib" 
From  which  we  both  have  fed? 
'Twas  get  our  lessons  from  that  source 
Or  cut  the  classes  dead; 
The  pencils  we  have  sharpened 

Just  to  make  the  teacher  shiver, 
And  the  time  we  sawed  the  footway 

So  she'd  tumble  In  the  rlverl 

Oh!  they  were  Joyous  grinds,  old  Tim, 

And  It  Is  only  proper 

To  have  for  millers  those  who  know 

What  goes  into  the  hopper. 

The  present  kids  of  Baltimore 

Have  nothing  new  to  teach  us  — 

As  school-boy  friends  we'll  make  amends, 

And  turn  them  all  out  preachers. 

GEORGE'S  FRIEND. 
Baltimore,  Feb.  14. 
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Saturday,  Feb.  17,  1906. 
A  Correction. 
Editor    C&SS^Si***  *£. 

William  WnH«  <<u  u  e  effect  that  Mr. 
blind KSaf  a,  .  hf S  bTun  att^cted  to  the 
in    Helen    I?fii     »a-SS  throu^a»   Merest 

AmLSSPSer  k™****  ^  tneCpanl 
veaS So  ^osltlon  n  Buffalo  several 
1 1  h7  L/u    *  Wa/  my    Pleasure  to  meet  all 

taLX?   ofTl^R*  1>reSenV    the 

devotion    lirl  hL  5n£"acter-  .  and    earnest 

elf-hZ'd    t      m  t0, take  an  ^terest  in  the 

uear-bimd    as    a    class.     This    Mr     W-idp 

boundmbevdat0  me-aIth^h  he  said  he    ,v 

ment iQny  it  T™86  t0  Miss  Donald'  not  to 
mention    it    again    in  a  way  to    make    it 


U 


0^  known  to  others,  but ^  as  I  gained  the 
V  information  through  others  than  M  Wade 
he  does  not  feel  that -he  is  bound  to  re 
frain  from  substantiating  the  statements 
thus  drawn  from  others  than  himself  A  I 
this  is  what  I  published  in  the  Wisconsin 
Times  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr     Wade     as  I  read  in   a   certain   ex- 
change, '"s  fond  of  hunting  and  interested 
in    the    wonderful   sense  of  smell    of   the 
hunting   dog.     He  learned  that   the   cleat- 
blind  possess  a  wonderfully  keen  sense   of 
smell,   and  during  an  investigation,  he   re- 
,  ceivea    a   letter  from    Miss    Dora    Donald 
'saying   that   her   pupil    had   this   unusual 
'  sense   of    smell  and  asking  for  some   sug- 
gestions  as    to   how  it  might   be   used   to 
i  promote   the   advancement   of   her   pupil 
!  This    appeal   for  help  was  the    little    seed 
J  sown   in    good  soil  which  has   produced   a 

gllf  youTeeVwas  not  Helen  Keller,  but 
Miss  '  Dora  Donald  and  her  pupil  Linme 
Haguewood  who  interested  Mr.  Wade  n 
the  deaf-blind  as  a  class.  I  hope  you  will 
be   able  to  spare  space   for  the    foregoing 

facts  in  your  paper.  a~>*-\. 

How  verv,  very  sad  it  is  about  the  death 
of  Miss  Mary  Griswold.  I  knew  her  and 
remember  well  the  time  I  invited  her  to 
dinner  at  my  home  in  Milwaukee  some 
vears  ago.  She  was  such  a  bright  lady 
and  I  took  pleasure  in  introducing  her  to 
my  hearing  friends.  Oh,  how  sad  that 
she  should  meet  such  a  terrible  death. 
.  Yours  s  ncerely, 

Hypatia  Boyd  Reed. 

(Mrs.  Charles  Reed.1* 


\0.  ATTLEBORO   (MASS.)   CHT.ON. 


+\A        4W? 


SALEM    (MASS)   GAZETTE. 


1.6  \ 


.■..     .  I    ..  —      i  -  '         111" 

ArTentertainment  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Young  People's  Religious 
union  will  be  given  in  the  Unitarian 
chapel,  Thursday  evening,  Mar.  1. 
Prof.  John  W.  Maynard,  the  well 
known  blind  piano  and  vocalist,  will 
render  a  programme,  and  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Grace  D.  Beckett, 
reader.  Home  made  candies  will  be 
nffuiod.  4m»  unit.  '        '"""""" 

PITTSFIELD   (MASS.)    JOURNAL" 


^         *n','* 


For  The  Blind 


/ 


Entertainment  Tickets    Re- 
quested For  Afternocn  or  Eve 

Tli  ere  has  been  established  in  Pitts- 
field,  under  the.  auspices  of  the  Berk- 
shire Branch  of  the  "Massachusetts  As 
sociation  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind,"  a  "tickle*  bureau 
for  the  blind."  People  who  have  tick- 
ets for  entertainments,  especially  mu- 
sical entertainments,  which  they  do  not 
intend  to  use,  are  requested  to  send 
them  to  Mrs.  Theodore  L.  Pomeroy  at 
Beech  Grove  inn,  Pittsfieldl,  Mass.  Tick 
ets  should  only  be  sent  in  .pairs,  itjhat  is 
only  two  or  more  tickets  can  he  usedJ, 
for 'there  must  be  a  guide  go  with  each 
blind  person.  The  idea  is  to  send  them 
out  to  the  blind  in  Pittsfield,  and  thus 
;id;l  to  their  pleasure.  Tickets  for 
either  afternoon  or  evening  entertain- 
ments will  be  gladly  received 

HARTFORD    (C0NN.1    COUR/.NT. 


Blind    <ilrl    Write*    «    Polka. 

Miss  Alice  Grace  Hollowell,    L5  years1 
pid>  a  ,,i   ih  ■  School  for  the   Blind 

,)i.  Asylum  avenue,  has  written  a  polka, 
entitled    the    "Elizabeth   Polka,"    whloh 
a  numbet  o*  critics  have  pronounced  a 
irkable  production  for  a  girl  of  her 
;,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
;k  Hollowell  of  Windsor  Locks.  The 
polka    has  been  put  on  sale  In  this  city 
1,,  aid  Miss  Hollowell  in  getting  a  mus- 
ical educal 


BLIND  PfcOFLb 

TO  ENTERTAIN. 

! 


Mr.  John  McCay  and  his  sister  Miss 
Mary  McCav.both  of  whom  have  been 
blind  since  early  childhood,  will    ap- 
pear at  Columbus  ball  next  Thursday 
evening,  March  1st, in  one  of  their  de- 
lightful and  interesting    musical    and 
humorous  recitals.      According  to  our 
exchanges    it    will     be    a  memorable 
event  in  the  history  of     Noith    Attle- 
boro's    entertain  merits.       Miss  McCay 
has  a  sweet,  pure  and  sympathetic  so- 
prano voice  which  wins  for  her    many 
aduiireis.    Her  brother  is  the  possessor 
of  a  rich  baritone    voice,     and     as    a 
humorist    and     impersonator  he  never 
fails  to  cause  laughter.     His   clever- 
ness in  this  line  is  to  be  wondered    at 
since  it  has  never  been    his    privilege 
to  look  upon  the  facial  expression  and 
conduct  of   others.       Both    play   the 
piano   -"vith  remarkable  skill  and  fiae 
effect.     They  will  give  the  following 
program : 

PARTI. 
Piano  duet,  Overture  from  "Norma," 

John  and  Mary  McCay. 
Vocal  duet. 

"O,  That  we  Two  Were  Maying" 
John  and  Mary  McCay. 
ioprano  solo,  "Killarney," 

Miss  Mary  McCay. 
I  timorous  song, 

"A  Jolly  Good  Laugh," 
John  McCay. 
Diano  solo,  "Ambrose" 

Miss  Mary  McCay. 
3aritone  solo, 

"The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's," 
John  McCay. 
7ocal  duet,  humorous, 
'A    Domestic    Quarrel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith," 

John  and  Mary  McCay. 
Comic  character  song,  in  costume, 

"The  Old  Rollicker," 
John  McCay. 
PART  2. 
Piano  solo,  "The  Alpine  Storm, " 

John   McCay. 
Vocal  duet, 

"The  Old  Folks  at  Home," 
Arranged  by  John  and    Mary    McCay. 
Baritone  solo,  "Off  to  Philadelphia," 
adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody, 
John   McCay. 
Specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humor, 

John   McCay. 
Soprauo  solo,       "Sing,  Sweet  Bird," 

Miss  Mary  McCay. 
Song,  humorous  selection, 
John  McCay. 
Piano  duet,  "II  Trovatore," 

John  and  Mary  McCay. 
Impersonations,  "The  Bashful  Man," 
''The  Boy's  First  Attempt," 

John    McCay. 

Vocal  duet,  selected, 

John  and  Mary  McCay. 


FALL  RIVER  '-MASS,)   NEW*. 


»  "Typewriter   for  the  <*j.in^    | 
Consul-General    Guenther     f^gj 
fort,  on  the  authority  of  the  *  ™KJor* 
Didaskalia,  reports  that  Mr   Dussarfl    a 
Frenchman,  who    has    rapidly    become 
known  through  a  number  of  ^portant 
practical    Inventions,    has    invented    a 
new  typewriter  for  the  blind,  of  which 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  revoutionl 
the  writing  of  blind  persons  and  enaWe 
them  to  write  and    read    in    the    same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as   those  who   can  see.       They  will    m 
future.also  need  only  a  single  alPhd»« 
instead  of  two,  as  heretofore.      Tne  ap- 
paratus is  supplied  with/nfrot^e0sfekkeeVs 
and  if  one.  two  or  more  of  these  Keys 
are  pressed  down  with  the  Angers,  the 
desired  letters  or  the  desired  word  ap- 
pears.     This  new  typewriter  with  keys 
is  by  far  the  most   Perfect  instrument 
which    has     ever    been     offered  to  the 
blind  for  writing.    It  can  be  rapidly  op- 
erated, and  furnishes  a  regular  y^ng 
that  the  blind  can  easily  read.      Anoth- 
er advantage   of  special   importance   is 
that  the  lines  cannot  run  into  each  otn- 
er.      Tests     have    been    made    at     tin 
Ecole     Brailie     for     the  Blind  at  Pans 
which  have  given  the  greatest  s-atistac 
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DISCI  8SI0N   AND   CORRESPONDENCE. 

A    NEW    WORLD    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

In  Harper's  Magazine  for  January,  1860, 
there  is  a  story  by  J.  D.  Whelpley  called, 
•  The  Atoms  of  Chladni.'  The  tale  itself  has 
interest  for  the  curious  only,  but  it  pivots 
upon  a  contrivance  which,  as  described,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  fancy  of  man 
has  often  anticipated  the  scientific  discoveries 
of  a  succeeding  time.  '  The  old  discoveries  of 
Chladni '  are  alluded  to  as  the  initial  idea 
whence  sprang  the  mechanism  devised  by 
'Bonsall,'  the  Merlin  and  Mephisto  of  the 
tale.  A  broad  plate  of  thin  metal  is  described 
as  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  threads  of 
silk.  This  plate  may  be  '  electrified  by  vibra- 
tion.' 

The  mirrors  of  your  ceiling  are  each  a  vibrating 
plate.  From  the  upper  surface  of  these  rise 
wire  conductors  of  the  electric  power  generated 
by  the  vibration.  This  is  faint  and  feeble  at 
first,  but,  by  passing  through  metallic  threads 
coiled  a  thousand  times  around  small  magnets 
each  geometric  division  of  the  plate  corresponding 
with  a  magnet  and  with  a  radical  sound  of  the 
human  voice — it  has  power  to  connect  and  dis- 
connect the  keys  of  the  batteries.  *  *  *  Thus 
are  pinned  more  or  fewer  points  in  this  strip  of 
paper,  from  which,  by  such  wonderful  means,  has 
been  read  off  and  written  every  clearly  articulated 
sound  uttered  in  your  apartments.  There  are 
ninety  distinct  entries  of  the  record,  said  Bonsall, 
closing  the  book,  and  of  these  more  than  twenty 
are  conversations  between  the  same  pair  of  affec- 
tionate lovers.  All  must  have  taken  place  in 
your  room.  Your  villainous  machine  records 
words  spoken  in  your  room,  above  the  mirror,  as 
clearly  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  below  it,  in 
my  chamber. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  there  have 
appeared  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of 
the  world  accounts  of  a  remarkable  invention. 
From  one  of  these — The  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  October  14,  1905—1  quote  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

Conceive  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  generally  known 
as  '  piano  wire,'  stretched  between  two  points,  or 
a  steel  plate.  Take  an  ordinary  electromagnet 
and  connect  the  coil  of  it  in  circuit  with  the  sec- 
ondary of  an  induction  coil,  the  primary  of  which 
is  in  circuit  with  a  microphone  and  battery.  On 
speaking  into  the  microphone  induced  currents 
of  electricity  produce  continuous  variations  in  the 
field  strength  of  the  electromagnet,  and  if  we 
slide  the  electromagnet  along  the  steel  wire  or 
over  the  plate  the  magnetic  fluctuations  of  the 
electromagnet  affect  the  steel  wire  or  plate  in 
the  form  of  variable  magnet  intensities.  There 
have  been  'impressed  on  the  steel  surface  undula- 
tions of  magnetization,  a  kind  of  writing  that  is 
virtually  permanent,  and  which  faithfully  records 
the  articulations  of  the  voice.  If  the  coils  of 
the  electromagnet  are  connected  with  the  tele- 
phone receiver,  and  the  magnet  is  made  to  travel 
over  the  steel  wire  again,  the  telephone  receiver 
repeats  what  was  spoken  into  the  microphone; 
I  or,  in  other  words,  acoustic  vibrations  analogous 
||  to  the  original  vibrations  of  the  microphone  are 


produced  in  the  telephone  receiver.      The  records 
thus   made   will    last   for   years.      The    steel    wire 
or  plate  may   be   polished   without   disturbing   it. 
Bust  has  no  effect  upon  the  record.      The  message 
remains   there    until    a   heavier    magnet    is    drawn 
over  the  wire,  when  it  is  wiped  off  or  demagnetized. 
In   one    form    of   the    machine   a    steel    plate    is 
used.       In   its   manner   or   operation    it   resembles 
the   ordinary   gramophone.       The   disk   is    rotated 
in  the  same  way.      The  records  are  not  reproduced 
with  the  loudness  of  the  gramophone;   still,  they 
are    distinct    and    free    from    the    scratching    and 
hissing  occasioned  by  the  stylus  as  it  passes  over 
the  wax  surface.      The  steel  disk   which  receives 
the  message  is  about  five  inches  in  diameter.      As 
the  disk  rotates,  the  magnet  and  coil,  which  are 
held    in    a    carrier,    are   gradually    moved    toward 
the    center    of    the    disk    by    a    micrometer    screw. 
The  speed  of  rotation  is  increased  as  the  magnet 
approaches    the    center    of    the    disk,    so    that    the 
disk   rotates  beneath   the  magnet  with  a  constant 
linear   velocity    of   one    half   a   meter   per    second. 
The  record  is  easily  erased  by  passing  a  bar  mag- 
net over  the  disk.      In  place  of  a  pair  of  magnets 
the  two  coils,  which  characterize  the  earlier  ma- 
chines, a  straight  magnet  is  now  employed.      This 
magnet   is   a    pointed   needle   which   can  be   lifted 
out  and  renewed,   the  coil   being   imbedded  in  an 
insulating  composition  and  held  in  a  small  ebonite 
cylinder. 

in  yet  another  form  a  steel  piano  wire  is  em- 
ployed, wound  off  one  wheel  to  another  between 
two  magnet  poles  by  an  electric  motor  contained 
in  the  base  of  the  instrument.  The  speed  is  about 
10.04  feet  per  second.  Enough  wire  is  carried  on 
the  reels  to  make  a  record  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  in  length.  Should  only  a  part  of  the  record 
be  used  at  a  time,  its  position  can  be  noted  by  an 
indicator  finger  which  rotates  at  a  speed  equal 
to  that  of  the  reels.  In  this  machine  three  pairs 
of  magnets  and  coils  are  used,  each  pair  consist- 
ing of  two  magnets  and  coils  similar  to  the 
straight  magnets  previously  described.  The  mag- 
nets are  placed  horizontally,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  wire.  The  sounds  are  recorded  by  the  middle 
pair  of  magnets,  the  pairs  on  either  side  serving 
for  demagnetization  or  erasure.  As  the  wire 
winds  off  the  magnet  carrier  travels  back  and 
forth,  serving  both  to  hold  and  guide  the  wire  on 
and  off. 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  this  discovery, 
Lord  Kelvin,  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson, 
Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Mr.  Marconi  and 
other  scientists  have  borne  abundant  testi- 
mony. I  understand  that  the  invention  is 
soon  to  be  placed  before  the  public,  the  instru- 
ments to  be  rented  to  subscribers  precisely  as 
the  telephone  is  now  supplied. 

The  sole  object  of  the  present  writing  is 
to  call  the  attention  of  philanthropists,  edu- 
cators, social  economists,  and  the  medical  pro- 
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fession,  to  an  application  of  the  invention 
which  was  probably  not  dreamed  of  by  Mr. 
Poulson,  the  Danish  engineer  who  made  the 
discovery.  I  have  spoken  into  the  machine  all 
sorts  of  messages  in  every  tone  and  strength 
of  voice,  and  at  once  have  heard  the  same 
speeches  returned  to  my  ears  with  the  same 
qualities  of  timbre,  pitch  and  intensity,  and 
without  any  mechanical  additions  or  unpleas- 
ant effects. 

All  of  this  being  true,  of  what  use  the  now 
ludicrously  cumbrous,  expensive,  slow  and 
wearying  embossed  letters  and  libraries  for 
the  blind — the  Braille,  New  York  Point,  Line 
Letter,  Moon  Type,  etc.  ?  How  vastly  may  be 
increased  the  ease  of  methods  of  reading  to 
the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  aged,  of  instruction 
of  teachers,  of  the  young  and  others !  A  book 
can  be  read  to  the  sightless  or  to  the  invalid 
by  the  machine,  while  the  patient  lies  in  bed. 
Lectures,  concerts,  recitations — what  one 
wishes,  may  be  had  at  will.  Skilled  readers, 
or  expert  elocution  teachers  could  be  em- 
ployed to  read  into  the  wires  entire  libraries, 
and  every  taste  would  thus  be  easily  supplied. 
Of  course  the  invention  could  not  help  those 
who,  in  addition  to  being  blind,  are  deaf. 

Letters  may  be  dictated  or  spoken  upon  the 
thin  sheets  of  steel,  and  these,  after  being  sent 
by  mail  to  the  distant  friend,  are  placed  in 
the  machine  and  the  voice  is  exactly  repro- 
duced as  regards  inflection,  emphasis,  timbre 
and  pitch.  The  record  does  not  wear  out, 
and  may  be  used  again  and  again,  as  often 
and  as  long  probably  as  one  may  wish. 

The  expense  could  not  possibly  be  a  tithe  of 
that  required  in  the  use  of  the  raised  or  em- 
bossed systems  of  book-making  for  the  blind. 
The    saving    of    the    time    of    the    reader    or 
listener    would,    of    course,    be    immense.      I 
know  nothing  about  the  financial  methods  or 
plans   of   the  company  which   is   putting  the 
telegraphone  upon  the  market.      I  take  it  the 
owners   of  the  patent  are  human  and  would 
respond  to  the  double  argument  that   a  gift 
or  a  sale  of  the  machines  at  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing would  undoubtedly  in  the  end  prove 
profitable.      Even    if    it   were   not   so   philan- 
thropy  could  be   relied   upon   to   furnish   the 
deserving  blind  of  civilized  countries  with  the 
machines.      There  are  several  hundred  thou- 
sand blind  persons  in  the  civilized  world,  and 
benevolence    has    long    vied    with    charity    in 
lightening  the  burden  of  their  afflictions,  and 
mitigating  the  tragedy  of  their  lives.      One 
can  not  imagine  a  more  speedy  and  effective 
means   than   this   of ,  stimulating   their   esprit 
de    corps,   arousing   mental,    educational   and 
social  progress,  and  of  placing  at  their  com- 
mand the  learning  and  science  of  the  world. 
We  are  too  slowly  learning  that  there  is  no 
occupation,  whether  farming,  mechanics,  man- 
ufacturing,    merchandising,     or     professional 
life,  that  may  not  be  worthily,  and  that  has 
not    been    successfully,    carried    on    by    those 
without  sight.      To  place  within  the  reach  of 
these  this  most  helpful  and  noble  device  would 
put  them  at  a  bound  so  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other,  and   with  profitable   employment,    that 
other  charities  in  their  behalf  would  lessen  in 
demand  and  in  significance. 

George  M.  Gould. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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From  Mr.   Wade's  Book  on  the  Deaf-Biind 


M6RCE6Teft  (MA$$.)  tELE&ftAM 


"  I  regard  the  picture  of  Mrs.  TowiiBend  listening  to  Mrs.  E.  S.  Jones,  ma- 
tron of  the  Ohio  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf,  which  appears  on  the  opposite 
page,  as  the  very  best  picture  of  talking  to  and  "hearing"  by  trie  blind-deaf 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  Not  on-ly  is  the  expression  of  intent  listening  on  Mrs. 
Townsend's  face  most  characteristic,  but  the  attitude  and  expression  of  Mrs. 
Jones  is  very  life-like. 

"  It  is  evident  that,  from  Mrs.  Townsend  having  lost  her  sight  quite  recently 
.she  has  not  yet  developed  the  very  delicate  sense  of  touch  the  blind-deaf  ordinari- 
ly have,  and  her  hand  bears  too  heavily  on  the  talker's.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  Stanley  Robinson  and  Clarence  Selby,  while  the  hands  of  Helen  Keller 
Linnie  Haguewood,  Katie  McGirr,  Madeline  Wallace,  Leslie  Oren,  Eva  Halliday 
and  manv  others  rest  as  light  as  a  feather  on  the  talker's  hand." ■ .        

..         „(  room  door.       The  sound  grated  strangely 

He  Sleeps. 


Sunday,  Feb.  25;  1906. 


GOES  BUND 
IN  A  NIGHT. 


-\ 


Case  of  A.  C.  Duquette 
Baffles  the  Oculists. 


NOTHING  THE  MATTER,  BUT 
HE  CANNOT  SEE. 


Sight  Leaves  Him  While 


Stricken  blind  in  a  night  by  some  mys- 
terious disease  that  has  baffled  the  best 
medical  science  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  Alphonse  C.  Duquette  of 
East  Providence,  who  is  visiting  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Amede  Lemay,  of  158  Washing- 
ton street,  says  that  he  expects  his  eye- 
sight to  be  restored  In  the  same  mysteri- 
ous  way    that   It   was   taken   from   him. 

Sept.  16,  1900,  the  light  failed,  and  that 
date  will  be  forever  imprinted  on  the 
darkened  mind  of  Mr.  Duquette,  for  on 
that  day  he  6a w  for  the  last  time  the 
sun  slip  over  the  horizon  in  a  beautiful 
sunset  of  playing  spectrum  colors.  All 
nature  was  clothed  in  bright  autumn 
hues  and  the  heart  of  Duquette  was  glad, 
for  he  knew  not  that  a  dark  shadow  was 
to  cross  his  vision  and  shut  out  the  world 
with  all  of  its  joyful  sights  that  make 
life  worth  living  for  mankind. 

The  fateful  night  of  Sept.  18,  1900,  Du- 
quette went  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  feel- 
ing weary 

But    Strangely   Peaceful 

after  a  hard  day's  work.  He  had  no  pains 
in  his  head,  and  his  eyes  had  never  trou- 
bled him;  he  turned  off  the  light  and 
slipped  contentedly  between   the  sheets. 

With  his  head  elevated  slightly  on  a 
pillow  he  lay  for  some  time  idly  watching 
through  the  half-open  window  a  few 
twinkling  stars  in  the  evening  sky;  then 
he  sank  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which 
he  was  never  to  awake  to  see  the  glad 
sunlight  and  the  creations  of  nature. 

How  long  he  slept,  Duquette  says  that 
he  never  knew,  but  sometime  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  he 
was  awakened  by  a  pouuuing  on  his  bed- 


on  his  nerves  and  he  started  upright  in 
his  bed. 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  he  called. 

"The  morning  has  nearly  passed  away," 
said  the  voice  at  the  door,  "it  is  high 
time  that  you  were  up." 

•Morning?"  said  Duquette,  in  a  bewil- 
dered tone,  "that  cannot  be,  for  it  is  as 
dark  as  the  shades  of  my  ancestors." 

Then  a  terrible  suspicion  flashed  across 
the  poor  man's  mind.  With  one  hand 
over  his  eyes,  he  groped  his  way  to  a 
window,  and  this  suspicion  became  a  cer- 
tainty,  as 

His  Face  and  Body 

was  bathed  in  the  warm  morning  sun- 
light. 

"God,  I'm  blind,"  he  muttered  feebly, 
and  he  staggered  weakly  back  to  the  bed 
and. sat  down. 

For  a  moment,  he  says,  it  seemed  as 
though  his  reason  would  leave  him.  but 
with  his  will  power  he  combatted  the 
terrible  madness  that  threatened  to 
overcome  him.  For  hours,  it  seemed  to 
him,  he  sat  on  his  bed  thinking  how  he 
was  going  to  go  through  life  without 
the  power  of  seeing  his  friends  and  rel- 
atives. His  mind  worked  swiftlv;  his 
terrible  affliction  seemed  to  give  him 
added  mental  sharpness,  and  he  decided 
to  live,  always  In  the  hope  that  his  eye- 
sight would  be  restored  as  suddenly  as 
it  was  snatched  away  from  him. 

He  formed  a  mental  picture  of  his 
bedroom,  and  began  to  slowly  put  on 
his  clothes.  It  was  hard  at  first,  and 
«very  warm  sunbeam  that  stole  across 
his  face  through  the  window  was  like 
a  knlfa   thrust. 

Since  the  light  failed  Duquette  has 
been  examined  by  many  oculists  of 
high  repute,  but  his  case  has  baffled 
sail.  They  could  not  tell  him  the  rea- 
son for  his  blindness;  they  could  ad- 
vance no  reason  why  he  should  not  see 
as  well  as  any  other  man.  For  six 
months  he  was  treated  in  a  widely 
known  Rhode  Island  hospital,  but 

The  Treatment  Failed 

to  find  the  key  that  would  unlock  the 
mystery  and  give  him   back   his  vision. 


^  Duquetta  has  undergone  several  opera- 
tions. One  skillful  and  venturesome  phy- 
sician removed  his  left  eye  and  slid  the 
orb  carefullv  onto  the  smooth  boards  of 
an  operating  table.  While  the  man,  robbed 
for  the  moment  of  one  of  his  sightless 
orbs,  was  lying  under  the  Influence  of 
ether,  the  doctor  grabbed  a  miscroscope 
and  peeped  swiftly  with  professional  eyes 
at  the  little  blue  and  white  thing  on  the 
table.  He  was  amazed  to  find  nothing  the 
matter  with  It.  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
and  he  was  versed  in  all  of  the  known 
diseases  of  the  eye:  the  orb  was  without 
a  flaw;  It  was  as  perfect  an  eye  as  mortal 
man  could  wish  to  wear  in  his  head. 

Bewildered,  the  man  of  occulist  fame 
examined  Duquette's  optic  nerve.  This, 
strange  to  say,  was  in  as  healthy  condi- 
tion as  the  man  could  wish.  Then  the  ex- 
pert little  medical  man  clapped  the  ort 
back  Into  the  vacant  socket,  -and  when 
Duquette  came  out  of  the  ether,  he 
groaned  In  his  disappointment  when  he 
was  told  that  the  cause  of  his  affliction 
was  a  mystery. 

"It  is  now,"  said  Duquette  to  a  reporter 
for  The  Telegram.  "Ave  long  weary  shears 
since  I  saw  the  light  of  God,  but  I  do  not 
give  up  the  hope  that  some  day  the  mech- 
anism of  my  eyes  will  slip  back  on  their 
old  cogs  and  I  will  be  able  to  see  the 
glorious  world  again. 

"Some  night,  and  the  feeling  is  on  me 
that  it  will  come  very  soon,  I  will  go  to 
bed  and  wake  up  in  the  morning  with 
my  eyesight.  I  live  in  this  hope;  I  seem 
to  feel  for  a  certainty  that  I  will  not  go 
to  my  grave  blind. 

"I  got  no  premonition  of  this  afflic- 
tion; It  came  upon  me  like  a  knife  thrust 
in  the  dark;  I  was  unprepared  for  it,  and 
for  a  time  it  left  me  helpless  as  a  new- 
born babe. 
"How  I  remember  that  last  day, 

Before  the  Light  Failed; 

every  Incident  stands  out  clear  and 
strong;  the  playing  of  the  sunlight 
through  the  wavinig  branches  of  the  trees; 
the  pure,  sweet  smell  of  the  autumn  air; 
the  joyful  shouts  of  the  children  on  their 
way  to  school. 

"How  can  I  forget  for  It  is  the  freshest 
world   picture  that  I  retain. 

"I  was  a  painter  and  decorator  and 
worked  hard  that  day.  Perhaps  the 
paints  had  an  influence  on  my  optic 
nerves;  some  physicians  have  advanced 
this  opinion,  but  the  occulist  that  took 
out  one  of  my  eyes  failed  to  locate  any 
paralysis   whatever. 

"When  I  went  to  bed  I  felt  no  unusual 
sensation  in  my  eyos,  nor  do  I  remen'- 
ber  having  any  pains  In  my  head.  I  was 
tired,  dead  tired,  that  was  all,  and  as  I 
fell  asleep  the  last  thing  that  I  saw  was 
the  stars  in  the  dark,  blue  dome  of  the 
sky.  Now  It  seems  to  me  that  there  was 
a  cruel  mockery  In  their  twinkling.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  were  winking  at  ono 
another,  as  if  they  were  having  a  good 
laugh  at  my  expense  way  up  there  ir. 
the  sky. 

"How  I  wish  that  I  had  never  gone  to 
sleep.  Perhaps  if  I  had  kept  awake  I 
would  not  have  been  blind  today.  I 
have  been  unable  to  work  since  that  day, 
for  a  blind  man  cannot  climb  ladders  and 
use  the  paint  brush.  My  only  comfort 
Js  the  belief  that  some  morning  I  will 
awaken  with  the  power  of  vision." 

Mt.  Duquette's  eyes  are  clear  blue,  and 
nobod>v»ould   suspect  his   blindness. 
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emarkable  Work  of 
b     Two  Blind  Persons 
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Miss  Anne  Veronica/  at  Her  Typewriter. 


TWO  remarkable  blind  persons  who  are 
able  to  do  work  usually  regarded 
as  requiring  the  best  of  eyesight 
have  been  recently  brought  into  pub- 
lic view.  One  is  Miss  Anne  Veronica, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of  Vas- 
Ear  College,  and  the  other  is  Charles  Luy, 
of  Kokomo,   Ind. 

When  called  upon  the  other  day  Miss 
Veronica  said: 

"Don't  say  anything  to  make  people  waste 
sympathy  on  ma,  I  am  perfectly  happy  and 
contented  and  sure  I  am  going  to  get  along 
in   the   world." 

It  is  not  apparent  to  the  casual  observer 
that  Miss  Veronica  is  blind  at  all.  She 
walks  around  her  home  with  perfect  ease 
and  confidence,  needs  no  assistance  in  the 
ordinary  duties  of  her  work  and  appears  to 
lay  little  stress  upon  what  would  be  con- 
sidered by  most  persons  an  insurmountable 
handicap. 

"I  will  go  upstairs  and  get  it,"  Baid  the 
when  asked  about  her  typewriter, 
walked  instantly  and  without  a 
hesitation  through  the  doorway 
find  up  the  stairs,  returning  later  with  her 
typewriting  machine.  The  blind  girl  has 
no  appearance  of  groping  her  way  around  the 
room.  Tier  wonderful  instinct  seems  to  serve 
her  w!i<  ro  her  sight  is  lacking.  Miss 
Veronica  has  been  the  sensation  of  the  year 
nt    Vafisar.     Her   progress  was   remarkable. 


blind  gir 
And  she 
trace    of 


Being  a  good  natured,  likable  girl,  the 
students  took  a  fancy  to  her  and  there  were 
more  volunteers  to  coach  her  in  her  studies 
by  reading  to  her  than  there  was  room  for 
the  service.  Fashionable  girls  vied  with 
one  another  to  take  the  reading  turn  with 
Anne  Veronica,  and  the  scholars  of  the  col- 
lege, ivere  always  glad  to  help  her  in  diffi- 
cult places.  Having  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  hockey  or  tea  parties  to  distract  her  at- 
tention, Miss  Veronica  made  prodigious 
strides  in  her  studies  and  graduated  with 
honors  ia  almost  all  her  examination* 

The    blind    girl    used    a    typewriter    with 
facility  and  believes  she  could   get  a  living 
by   this   means.     She   has   higher   ambitions, 
however.      Ker   desire    is   to    become   an    In- 
structor   In    an    institution    for    the    blind, 
but  so  far  has  been  thwarted  In  this  direc- 
tion  because  of  the   objection   of  the   blind 
to  a  teacher  who  is  sightless.     The  reason 
for    this    objection    is   that   a   blind   teacher 
is  as  keen  at  hearing  and   "sensing"  things 
as    the    inmates    of    the    institution,    and    is 
unpopular  on  that  account,  the  students  hav- 
ing no  opportunity  for  whispered  confidences 
while  the  person   in  authority  is  around. 

Charles  Luy,  the  other  blind  person  re- 
ferred to,  is  employed  as  a  messenger  boy 
by  the  Kokomo  Telephones  Companies.  He 
delivers  all   the  messages  of  the  two  com- 
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panles  of  that  town,  and  has  been  in  the 
service  of  one  of  the  concerns  for  twenty- 
three  years.  To  look  at  Luy  one  would 
not,  at  first,  discover  that  he  was  blind. 
His  eyes  look  natural  and  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed   good    sight,    but    the    nerves    refuse 

0  perform  their  functions  and  the  sight  is 
gone.  The  physicians  tell  him  that  close 
application  at  the  switchboard  for  fifteen 
years,  most  of  that  time  being  devoted  to 
night  work,  destroyed  his  sigh*. 

He  is  43  years  old,  and  neither  loss  of 
sight  nor  age  has  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  alert  and  successful 
in  the  ranks  in  Kokomo.  The  way  he  finds 
a  person  desired  at  the  exchange  or  for 
whom  there  Is  a  message  to  deliver  Is  re- 
markable. He  has  learned  Kokomo  thor- 
oughly, and  can  tell  what  street  car  to 
take  by  the  sound  of  the  gong  and  the  pe- 
culiar rattle  of  the  wheels.  He  knows  the 
motormen.  and  by  using  the  phone  keeps 
track  of  what  men  are  on  cars  of  certain 
numbers.  The  motormen  often  try  to  fool 
him  for  a  joke,  by  assuming  a  false  voice, 
or  denying  their  identity,  but  he  is  not  to 
be    deceived. 

Mr.  Luy  was  operator  at  the  first  ex- 
change In  Logansport,  Ind.  He  was  trans- 
ferred  to  Kokomo  in  1889,  and  for  a  time 
was  night  operator  and  trouble  shooter.  Ha 
came  to  Kokomo  at  the  time  his  eyes  were 
beginning  to  fall  and,  when  he  could  not 
see,  became  a  messenger. 

Charles  la  a  Jolly  bachelor  and  the  friend 
of  every  one  he  meets.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
trusted  employes  of  the  companies.  This  is 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  found  steady  and 
reliable,  as  Irresponsible  boys  are  not,  and 
has  sought  to  excel  in  a  humble  capacity. 
The  fact  that  physical  misfortune  reduced 
him  from  an  expert  at  the  board  to  his  I 
present  employment  never  affeoted  his  spir- 
its in  the  least.  He  gets  about  as  fast  as 
any  boy  who  could  be  employed. 

When  asked  how  he  can  find  his  way  so 
readily  about  town,  he  said: 

"I  have  a  complete  map  of  the  city  out- 
lined In  my  mind,  and  the  system  of  number- 
ing used  by  th«  olty.      This  Is  the  nearest 

1  can  tell  how  I  manage  to  locate  a  house 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the 
wrong  person  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
It  Is  seldom  that  I  miss  the  right  place,  and 
I  am  unable  to  recall  when  I  missed  any 
given  number  by  more  than  one  house.  The 
only  thing  I  can  distinguish  is  a  strong 
light,  and  not  even  the  form  of  that.  This 
is  a  peculiarity  of  my  eyes  the  oculists  have 
never  been  able  to  explain.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  fun  on  account  of  this  abnormal  con- 
dition. I  met  Councilman  Bergman  and 
friends  one  night  while  out  with  a  message, 
and  in  response  to  a  query  informed  them  I 
was  going  out  to  145  East  Vaile  avenue.  They 
3aid  they  were  going  in  the  same  direction. 
When  we  reached  High  street  I  remarked 
that  the  street  lamp  is  out.  This  the 
councilman  denied,  but,  sure  enough,  on 
looking  up  this  was  found  to  be  the  fact, 
and,  knowing  I  was  blind,  they  could  not 
-understand  how  I  could  tell  better  than  they 

!  that  the  light  was  out;  nor  could  I  tell  how 
1  I  knew  myself." 

Luy  has  the   run  of  the     Kokomo     street 
!  railway    la  his  mind  better  than  the  general 
manager. 

"There  comes  No.  15,"  observed  Luy  the 
other  day  to  a  newspaper  man.  "She  is  just 
dropping  down  the  hilL  She  will  be  here  in 
a  minute  and  when  she  passes  just  look  at 
her  number  and  see  if  I  am  not  right." 

Sure  enough,  the  car  bore  the  number  in- 
dicated by  the  blind  messenger. 

"Number  10  will  follow  20,"  he  added, 
"and  when  No.  20  Is  off,  Nos.  14  or  17  will 
be  on,  according  to  circumstances.  You  see 
this  whistle?  Well  that  is  what  I  use  to  let 
the  motorman  know,  on  lines  where  there  Is 
no  conductor,  that  I  am  aboard,  and  also  to 
remind  him  I  have  reached  the  point  where 
I  want  to  get  off  should  he  chance  to  forget 
me." 

"I  want  to  get  off  at  424  South  Main 
street:   that  means  let  me  off  at  the   State 


.street  crossing,"  said  Luy  on  a  recent  trip  to 
a  street  car  conductor. 

"All  right,"  said  the  conductor;  "but  can 
you  really  tell?" 

"Look  for  yourself,"  replied  Luy.  "You  will 
find  the  number  to  be  the  third  house  south 
of  State  streot,  on  the  east  side  of  Main." 

The  astonished  conductor  could  scarcely 
believe  his  own  eyes  upon  seeing  that  he  had 
been  correctly  informed. 

"Where  is  472  South  Main?" 

"It  is  the  first  house  this  side  of  the  Belt 
crossing  on  Main  street,  East  side,"  was  the 
reply. 

Recently  an  Indianapolis  palmist  went  to 
Kokomo.  Her  son  was  one  of  those  drowned 
at  Broad  Ripple.  A  message  reached  the 
Kokomo  police  informing  the  woman  that 
her  son  was  dead.  The  police  were  unable; 
to  locate  her  at  2  o'clock  in  the  mornlngv 
Luy  was  sent  out  to  locate  her.  He  Is  HJr 
a  bulldog- and  never  gives  up  a  search  unless 
he  has  orders  to  do  so.  Shortly  alter  5  Q'ciock 
the  woman  had  received  the  message. 


Charles  Luy,  the  Blind  Messenger. 
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MUSIC  BY  BLIND  BABIES. 


Sunshine  Home  Pupils  Hold  Reception 
,  at    St.    George's    Parish. 

House. 


There  wa3  an  entertainment  in  the  parish 
house  of  St.  George's  Church,  Gates  and 
Marcy  avenues,  last  night  such  as  jt  has 
been  the  privilege  of  few  residents  of  this 
city  to  attend.  It  was  styled  the  annual  re- 
ception of  the  International  Sunshine  Home 
for  Blind  Babies  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  programme  was  the 
part  taken  by  children  from  the  home. 

It  was  expected  that  a  double  quartet  of 
the  children  would  be  present,  but  one  of 
them,  little  Annie,  was  ill  and  unable  to  at- 
tend. There  were  seven  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren there,  however,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
happy  countenances   despite   their   affliction. 


'lhey  marched  about  the  stage  In  perfect "or- 
der each  lestiug  his  or  her  hands  on  the 
hlioulder  of  the  one  before. 

With  musical  instruments,  small  ■  fifes; 
drums,  triangles,  they  formed  an  orchestra 
and  with  a  little  master  about  the  age  of  4, 
conductor,  played  several  selections  in  such 
manner  as  to  receive  two  encores.  They 
sang  well,  and  it  was  a  question  as  to  who 
enjoyed  their  work  more,  the  audience  or 
the  singers. 

Mr.  Morford,  who  presided,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that -the  children  a  year 
ago  were  afraid  to  staud  alone  and  could 
not  walk.  He  remarked  that  several  per- 
sons had  asked  '  if  the  children  were  the 
children  of  the,  blind  men  in  the  institution 
next  door  to  the  home.  He  would  say  they 
were  not.  The  playing  and  singing  he  said 
showed  what  training  would  do.  A  year 
ago  the  little  ones  who  had  entertained  so 
nicely  had  practically  no  voices  at  all  and 
could  not  sing  a  note.  The  entertainment 
had  bc^n  planned  for  two  purposes-^-to.show 
something  of  what  the  International  Sun- 
shine Society  was  doing  and  to  raise  money 
to  aid  in  thp  work.  To  Miss  Mulholland 
was  due  much  credit  for  the  training  of  the 
children. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden,  president 
general  of  the  International  Sunshine  So- 
ciety, said  the  reception  was  the  first  of  the 
Home  for  Blind  Babies.  Four  children  had 
been  admitted  to  the  home  lately  and  four 
had  recently  graduated.  By  graduation,  she 
said,  she  meant  that  four  babies  had  gone 
from  the  home  to  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  to  be  educated  and  trained. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Baer,  rector  of  the  church, 
welcomed  the  guests.  A  Mr.  '  Kaufman,'  a 
blind  man,  entertained  royally  with  'whist- 
ling, harmonica  and  vocal  solos  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blight, 
of   Manhattan,   and   others. 
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SENAKCHAPLAIN 

His  Struggle  Against  Adverse 
Conditions  and  Success  on 
Platform  and  in  Pulpit  Are 
Deemed  Remarkable. 


[From  Our  Special  Correspondent.] 

BARTON,  Vt..  Feb.  24,  13CG. 
HE  Orleans  County  (Con- 
gregational) Ministerial 
Association  at  Its  recent 
s  e  s  s  lo  n  unanimously 
passed  the  following  reso- 
lution concerning  the  re- 
turn of  the  Rev.  Mar- 
cellus  Winslow  Farman,  "the  blind  ora« 
tor  of  Vermont,"  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  "Vermont  Senate  of  1506,  and  the 
Methodist  clergymen  of  the  county  late- 
ly assembled  passed  the  same  resold 
tlon: 

Resolved*  that  tho  Orleans  County  Ministe- 
rial Association  heartily  indorses  tho  candidacy 
o£  the  Rev.  M.  Winslow  Fanniin  as  chaplain  of 
too  Vermont  Senate  of  1906,  a  position  which 
was  filled  by  him  in  tho  sessions  of  1002  and 
1904  with  marked  ability  and  much  acceptance. 
7t  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Far- 
nr  fiv  was  first  elected  to  the  position  in 
t\),year  1892,  and  was  so  generally  pop- 
ular that  at  the  close  of  the  session  he 
was  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  and 
well-filled  sealskin  pocketbook  made  ex- 
pressly for  him  by  order  of  his  admir- 
ing friends. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Farman  re- 
minds one  of  the  indomitable  will  and 
undounted  courage  of  Lincoln,  while  in 
overcoming  his  physical  misfortunes  he 
is  not  unlike  the  great  orator  of  Athens 
— 'Demosthenes— who  struggled  and  con- 
quered, at  the  seaside,  an  impediment 
in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Farman  labored  Under  the  disad- 
vantage of  impaired  vision  from'  child- 
hood, and  was  sorely  tried  to  get 
through  his  common  school  training  up 
to  the  age  of  15,  at  which  period  he  en- 
tered the  state  normal  school  at  John- 
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THE   .fliBV.    M.    WINSLOW   FARMAN 
son,  nis  sight  failing-  entirely  soon  after- 
ward, when  he  was  compelled  to     pur- 
sue his  studies  through  the  vision  of  as- 
sistants. 

In  this  way  he  struggled  on  and  fitted 
for  the  University  of  Vermont  where 
he  remained  three  years,  all  the  while 
employing  a  reader.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances his  progress,  when  com- 
pared with  the  advance  made  by  the 
average  student  with  a  perfect  organ- 
ism, is  a  marvel. 

He  is  certainly  a  remarkable  example 
of  a  strong  will  overcoming  serious  obr 
Ktacles.  His  earnestness  of  purpose, 
genial  personalis  and  patient  effo) - 
acquiring  an  -.hic-ation  under  difficulties 
which  wouKT/have  disheartened  niam*"flf" 
young  student  of  today  won  for  him, 
r.urlng  his  university  course,  that  pecu- 
liar and  lasting  esteem  alike  from  hi<3 
lellow-students  and  teachers  which 
genius  coupled  with  great  misfortune 
always  commands. 

His  first  appearance  on  the  lecture 
platform  was  at  Burlington,  Vt.  before 
the  Y.  A!,  c.  a.  in  1890.  This  'maiden 
effort  In  depth  of  learning  and  ora- 
,*?,.,  P°wer.  foreshadowed  the  possi- 
bilities awaiting  him.  His  graceful  man- 
ner, ease  of  delivery  and  choice  diction, 
coupled  with  amiability  of  character, 
natural  modesty  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  made  himself  what  he  is  in  spite 
pf  his  blindness,  lends  special  interest 
to  the  listener.  He  has  received  many 
well-deserved  words  of  nraise  from 
leading  men  of  the  state  and  nation, 
among  them  being  Senator  Edmunds, 
Senator  Morrill  and  President  Bucking- 
ham of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

After   the    death  of   that    "blind  man 
eloquent,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Mil- 
burn,    who.   during  his  long  service,   off 
and  on    of  BO  years  as  chaplain   of  the 
States    House    of    Representa- 
tives,  and  lastly,   of  the  TTmU»4  States 
ite,  Mr.   Farman's  friend*  at  Wash- 
es' d  liis  nam©  •for  the  posi- 
Mr.    Parman,   finding   himself  in 
[petition    with    other  eminent    candi- 
dal' office,  with  hi 
magnanimity  withdrew  from  the  oonti 

lavor   of    the    present    venei . 
cumbeat,  th<  Dr,   Edwi  i 

or    tills    relinquished    cai 
thfl  leading  daily  of  Vermont,   ti 
s.    said: 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  wilt 
have  the  loyal  support  of  the  peopl< 
\  erm;>]M  ,,on, 

or-  'I   J'roctor  and  W1I1- 

man's    i  B   eonVei 

and  all     the    H:  fh'e 

com 

member  ,    ■    braneh    nf 

Corn-  ' 


lacy 


"The  Rev.  Mr.  Farman  has  now  a 
more  than  local  lame  on  the  lecture 
platform.  Among  his  most  noteworthy 
efforts  may  be  mentioned  his  lecture 
on  Oen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  given  by  invi- 
tation of  the  legislature  and  state  offi- 
cers in  Representatives'  Hall  during  his 
first  term  as  chaplain.  This  invitation 
to  lecture  before  our  representative  body 
was  a  fitting  tribute  paid  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  state  to  the  learning,  elo- 
quence and  striking  personality  of  the 
man." 

Although  Mr.  Farman  has  been  large- 
ly occupied  in  his  lecture  field  he  never 
relinquished  his  original  purpose  of  fit- 
ting for  the  ministry,  keeping  up  all  the 
while   his    si.  i    theology,    and    re- 

ceiving, five  years  ago,  the  ordination 
as  clergyman  in  the  orthodox  Congre- 
gational church. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  his  su- 
perior abilities  as  a  lecturer  it  may  be' 
presumed  that  he  is  likewise  an  effec- 
tive pulpit  orator.  Added  to  his  charm- 
ing delivery,  he  embellishes  his  ser- 
mons with  the  result  of  deep  research, 
making  many  subjects  commonly  called 
dry  delightfully  entertaining.  In  re- 
cent years  he  has  preached  in  many 
prominent  New  England  pulpits,  among 
them  being  the  Boylston  Congregational 
Church,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  the  Egles- 
ton  Square  Methodist  Church,  Boston. 

Not  feeling  equal  to  the  arduous  du- 
ties at  times  devolving  upon  a  pastor, 
he  hesitated  about  taking  a  settled  pas- 
torate, and  has,  for  this  reason  con- 
fined himself  chiefly  to  supplying  vacant 
pulpits. 

So  far  as  is  known  the're  are  but  two 
other  blind  clergymen  who  have  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being-  chaplains  in 
legislative  bodies,  either  national  or 
state.  These  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mil  burn 
above  alluded  to,  and  the  Rev  Henry 
N.  Conden.  who  was  chosen  to  lead  the 
devotions  at  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  national  capital  in  IS&r,.  The 
continued  re-election  of  these  able  men 
to  the  high  offices  which  thev  have  so 
well  filled  may  be  taken,  it  is  hoped  bv 
his  friends  as  a  precedent  for  Vermont  ' 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Farman.  and  that  we 
shall  for  many  years  to  come  enjoy  his 
spiritual  leadership  in  the  upper  branch 
of  our  ibiennial  session.  It  is  not  un- 
likely, however,  should  Mr.  Farman 
outlive  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  who  is  likely 
to  retain  as  long  as  he  lives  the  chap- 
laincy of  the  United  States  Senate,  his 
name  will  again  be  favorably  brought 
forward  for  the  position  for  which  na- 
ture and  experience  have  so  well  fitted 
him. 

Mr.  Farman  was  bom  July  2f),  1865 
He  has  never  married  and  resides  with 
his  parents,  his  mother  being  also  sight- 
less, in  the  little  village  of  Westford, 
whose  100th  anniversary  was  celebrated 
in  1892.  The  town  has  also  recently  come 
into  nolice  because  of  its  memorial  (ab- 
let erected  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Haz- 
en  of  ore-revolutionary  fame,  who  m 
a  road  over  the  mountains  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  town  still  known  as 

Hazen's  Notch." 

CHELSEA   (MASS.)    RECORD. 
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REMEMBER  THE 


BLIND  NEWSBOY 


Charlie  Wilder,  the  blind  young 
man,  who  sells  papers  in  front  of 
Freeman's  drug  store,  is  trying  to 
earn  a  living  for  himself  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  effort  will  be  made 
to  patronize  him.  He  has  been  blind 
for  10  years.  His  father  is  dead  and 
in  this  unfortunate  situation  he  needs 
.the  helping  hand.  _^- 

BOSTON    (MA$S.)    POST, 
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PARSON  DAVIES 
.     GONE  BLIND 


The  news  from  New  Orleans  that  Par- 
son Davies,  the  well-known  sporting  man, 
had  been  stricken  blind,  will  come  as  a 
biff  and  most  disagreeable  surprise  to 
■cores  of   in;   friends  here  in   Boston. 


For  the.  past  20  years  Davies  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  American 
sport,  either  as  a  manager  of  famous 
fighters,  interested  in  the  promoting  of 
the  boxing  game,  as  an  owner  of  clubs 
or   in   horse   racing. 

He  has  always  been  mixed  up  in  the 
theatrical  business  to  a  great  extent,  and 
is  now  in  the  newspaper  business  in  New 
Orleans. 

Davies  was  stricken  blind  while  he  was 
1  looking  over  some  business  papers  and 
his  case  has  excited  the  interest  of  the 
medical  fraternity  of  the  South,  although 
every  prominent  surgeon  who  has  been 
called  into  consultation  confesses  himself 
puzzled   over   the   case. 

It  is  the  hope  of  his  army  of  friends 
that  the  famous  ex-manager  of  Peter 
Jackson  will  soon  be  in  as  good  physical 
health  as  ever. 

\'0.  ATTLEBORO   CMASS0    CKf.SN. 


BLIND  ARTISTS, 
TO  ENTERTAIN. 


A  delightful  concert  ably^  tendered 
by  the  blind  artists.  John  and  Mary 
McCay.  at  Valencia  hall  last  evening, 
presented  an  exceptionally  fine  musi- 
cal program  to  a  large  and  well  satis- 
fied audience.  The  selections  were  of 
a  high  order  and  ftom  the  overture 
from  "Norma'"  arranged  by  Beyer,  to 
the  finale,  a  voc:tl  duet,  "How  Beau- 
tiful is  Night,"  the  listeners  were  all 
attention. 

Both  artists  have  musical  voices, 
well  cultured  and  of  wide  scope 
Miss  AlcCay  possesses  a  sweet  sopiano 
voice,  while  Mr.  McCay  is  a  very 
capable  comedian,  his  impersonations, 
humorous  stories  and  laughing  songs 
caused  repeated  outbursts  of  lar  '  ter 
and  earned  generous  applause. 

A  piano  solo,  "The  Alpine  Stoi  ji.  " 
was  executed  by  Mr.  McCay  with  fine 
effect.  —  Milford,  (Mass. )  Journal. 
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AT  84  IS 
CHEERFUL. 

I  I 



His  Blindness  Does  Not 
Affect  Gustaf  Svenson 

Blind  for  16  years,  but  still  busy,  Gus- 
taf S\^i..Sy^yaft-w*»*^feb"rate  his  84th 
birthday  today,  at  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Davida  E.,  wife  of  Olof  Dundstrom, 
at  Chaffins.  With  the  exception  of  the 
loss  of  sight,  Mr.  Svenson's  health  Is 
perfect,  and  he  enjoys  life,  in  spite  of 
his  age.  He  cuts  the  family  wood  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter  and  works 
several  hours  a  day  about  the  place.  He 
says  that  the  exercise  is  good  for  him 
and   that  he  likes  to  be  busy. 

Mr.  Svenson  has  six  children  and  '1 
grandchildren.  All  of  his  children  either 
live  or  are  employed  in  Worcester.  Three 


of  his  daughters  have  nad  trie  distinc- 
tion of  marrying  three  brothers,  Luno- 
atrom  by  name. 

Mr.  Svenson  was  born  In  Jonkopmg, 
Sweden,  Feb.  27,  1822.  When  a  young 
man  he  went  to  Gothenborg,  the  second 
dtv  of  Sweden,  where  be  married  Miss 
Elsa  Johnson  and  lived  until  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  18  years  ago.  He 
bought  a 

Kami    In    Holden, 

Where  he  lived  until  the  death  of  his 
w  f<  when  be  sold  his  place  and  has 
Btace   lived  with   his   married   children. 

The  six  children  are:  Bertha  Josephine, 
w?f  of  EmU  Johnson.  4  Farwell  street; 
Hilma  \malia,  widow  of  August  Lund- 
ftrom,  4  Shelby  Btreet:  Qustava  Caro- 
lim  wife  of  Otto  Lundstrom,  .«  Shelby 
street  Robert  Gusiaf  Svenson,  538  Park 
n'e  Davida  B..  wife  of  Olof  Lund- 
Mtrom !,  'Chafflns;  William  Ellis  Svenson, 
unmarried,    4   Shelby    street. 

The  blindness  of  Mr.  Svenson  came  on 
eradually  Several  oculists  were  consult- 
fd  but  without  relief.  In  spite  of  his 
affliction  Mr.  Svenson  manages  to  ex- 
tract much  sunshine  from  life.  He  can 
distinguish  nearly  every  acquaintance  by 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  has  a  lai  ge 
circle  of  friends  outside  of  his  immediate 

t  n  m  11  v 
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The  Massachusetts  Blind. 

From   American   Medicine. 

According    to    the    recent    report    of 
the   State   commission    there   are   about 
3000   blind   in     Massachusetts,     and     of 
'hese  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are 
adults.    According    to    the    preliminary 
census    returns    for    1905,    only    354    out 
of  2802  blind  persons,   or  12.6  per  cent, 
were   under   20   years,    while    the   adult 
blind   numbered    2443,    or   87.2   per   cent. 
Nearly  two-thirds  become  blind  at  the 
age   of   20  and   upward.    The     commis- 
sion  recommends  the   establishment  of 
a   permanent   board   for   improving   the 
condition     of     the     blind.    The      board 
should  serve,   first,   as  a  bureau  of  in- 
vestigation,      information    and    advice, 
and   to   that   end   should   carry   on   and 
perfect    the    inquiries    already    begun 
second,  it  should  serve  as  a  bureau  of 
industrial    aid    to    find    work    and    new 
forms  of  employment  for  the  blind   and 
develop   home   industries   among   them; 
and  third,  the  board  should  be  empow- 
ered to  establish  and  manage  a  system 
of    industrial    schools    and    workshops 
for    the    purpose    of    affording    suitable 
blind   persons   instruction   and   work   in 
the   lines   of   industry   best   adapted   to  I 
their  needs. 

WORCESTER   (MASS.)    POST. 


^  ■  Wed-eWay,  Feb,  &  1Mft 
I  The  L<mrl-a-hand  club  of  the  church  I 
r.f  [he  Unity  is  arranejini?  a  musical  ! 
to  be  erJv-en  in  the  chnrcn  the  latter 
nart  of  Mh-''1i  M  fid  "c  thp  Memorial 
home  for  th<=>  bAittd.  Two  Boston  atr 
tractions  will  be  Frank  O'Brien  of 
Cambridge,  Miss  La  Baa9*cfue,  so- 
prano, a  pupil  of  Myron  w.  Whitney, 
Jr.,  of  Boston.  The  committee  in 
charge  is  composed  of  Miss  Margaret 
Guild,  president  of  the  club;  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward M.  Dodge,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hyde  and 
Miss  Clara  Billings,  and  among  the 
patronesses  will  be  Mrs.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Waldo  M.  Lincoln,  Miss 
Mary  Hoar,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Elder.  Mrs. 
James  H.  Wall,  Mrs.  George  Barnard, 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Bates,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Eaton, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Taft.  Mrs.  O.  W.  Nor- 
oross.  Miss  Miriam  F.  Witherspoon  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Hinds. 

THE    BOSTON    HEBAM> 
MARCH    1,    1906. 

FAVOR  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  l\\c  Boston  Herald. 1 
PORTLAND,  Me..  Feb.  28,  1806.  The 
Good  Templars  of  Cumberland  county, 
in  their  last  district  lodge  session  to- 
day, adopted  a  resolution  favoring  i'ur 
establishment  by  the  state  of  an  indus- 
trial school  and  workshop  r"   {Ur~  blind 
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LAWYER  PLEADS 
TO  LEGISLATURE 

Ml  

Miss  LaBarraqueShows 
Needs    for    Indus- 
trial School. 


TELLS   OWN  EXPERIENCES 


Helen  Keller  Kept  From  the 

Hearing  by  Doctor's 

Orders. 


Blind    from  infancy,  a  graduate  of  an 
institution     for     the     blind,     a     degree 
woman,    Ph.D..    from    the   University    of 
California,    and   the    only   blind    womar 
lawyer  in  the  world  today,  Miss  Chris 
line  La  Barraque  of  Boston,  determine* 
flo    all   in    her    power   to    help    other; 
similarly   afflicted,    appeared,  before   th 
committee    at    the    State    House    yestei 
afternoon  and  put  forth  argument 
why    the    State    should    give    $50,000    fo 
the     establishment     of     an     industria 
school  for  the  blind. 
In  the  course  of  her  remarks  she  said 

Demand  for   Skill. 

My    point   is   this  gentlemen:    the   in 
dustrial    conditions    of    the    country    to 
day    are    such    that    the    demand      fo 
skilled    labor    far    exceeds    the    supplj 
|    to    cope    With    this    demand    some 
tiling  must  be  done  if  we  wish  to  main 
tain   the   supremacy  of  American   laboi 
1    mention    this   merely   to   show   that   i 
the    seeing    required    industrial    trainin; 
how    much    more    do   the   blind    need    it 
d  are  they  not  entitled  to  It?" 
Miss    La  Barraque  was   asked   by   th' 
committee   to  tell  her  own   experience.' 
h    she    gladly    did.      While    attend 
iog   the   Hastlings   Law   School   she   go 
a  chapec    to  teach   French  at  the   even 
ing   commercial   school,   and   so   satisfies 
was  hool    committee    that    whei 

she  same  Kast  to  study,  rather  thai 
lei  her  resign  they  gave  her  a  leave  o 
absence,  so  that  at  any  time  she  ma: 
,ome  back  and  retake  her  former  posi 
t  ion. 

Is  Vocal  Student. 

Miss  La  Barraque  is  at  present  a  stu- 
dent (it  William  M.  Whitney's  school 
for  the  voice,  and  exports  say  that  she 
lias    a    truly    remarkable    voice. 

\t  the  large  meeting  to  be  held  in 
New  York,  at  which  Mark  Twain  is  to 
ride!  Miss  La  Barraque  is  to  sing. 
and  she  has  also  appeared  at  se . 
othei  laKge  meetings  held  to  further  the 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
trial    schools    for    the   blind. 


Helen  Keller  Sends 
Letter  To  Hearing 


MISS   CHRISTINE  LA   BARRACQUE, 

World's   only    blind   woman    lawyer. 

ler  sent  to  the  Legislature  yesterday  an 
appeal  for  assistance  in  the  way  of  a 
permanent  commission  t<>  help  the  blind. 
She  had  hoped  to  be  present  at  the 
committee  hearing,  called  to  consius  r 
this  I. ill.  i. ,u  her  doctor  foi  >li  i  on 
the  grounds  of  danger  to  her  health. 

There  was  a  deep  blush  all  over  the 
crowded  committee  room  as  her  letter 
was  read  to  those  present. 

In  it  she  said: 

Miss  Keller's  Letter. 

"If  you  knew  how  patiently  the  blind 
have  awaited  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion I  am  sure  you  would  give  heed 
to  the  bill  that  is  now  before  you. 

"The  sightless  not  onh-  in  Maasachn- 
ts,    but    in    the    whole    United    States. 

re  looking  to  you  with  new  hope  for 
release  from  a  bondage  of  idleness  and 
despair-  Suffer  them  not  to  sink  under 
the  heavier  burden  of  disappointment. 
but  take  the  lead  in  making-  them  use- 
ful, contented  men  and  women.  Ws  ask 
that  a,  permanent  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
all  the  blind  and  provide  for  their  many 
needs. 

"Many  of  the  adult  blind  can  be 
taught  to  produce  useful  *•  nd  beautiful 
articles  with  the  industry  of  their 
hands,  and  thus  become  wholly  cr  par- 
tially self-supporting.  The  work  of  ex- 
isting institutions  can  be  supplemented 
and  their  graduates  assisted  to  find  em- 
ployment. 

Experiment  Station. 

"The  experiment  station  in  Cambridge, 
which  was  established  expressly  to  show 
the   public   some   of   the   industries   open 

to  the  blind,  has  fulfilled  its  function, 
and  its.  success  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
our  asking  that  an  industrial  school 
for  the  blind  be  founded  and  that  the 
State  maintain  an  employment  bui 
which  shall  dud  bread-winning  occupa- 
tions for  then),  whether  they  are  gradu- 
ates from  a!  school  for  the  blind  or  not. 

"l.ct   it  still  be  said  of  Massachusetts 
that  she  is  the  leader  In  Amerl 
cation,     and    the    staunch     champion     "f 
true   philanthropy,    which    Will   not 
mit     a       brave,     useful      citizen     to     lose 
through  infirmity  the  noble  prerogative] 
of   labor.  Respectfully    yours. 

(Signed!        "HELEN    KELLER." 

What   is   asked    foi    is  an  unpaid   com- 
mission   to    assist     in    ameliorating    the 
condition  of  the  blind.  Agent    Campbell, 
who  has  been  doing  some  work  of   this 
already,     stated     that     during     the 
l)ns>.     year     over     17     blind     people     have 
n    put    to    work,    and    that    they    have 
had    over    100    applications    for    employ- 
it.     He    said    it    was    a    great    saving 
to    the    State    to    make    the     blind    self- 
supporting    and    one    which    should    be 
encouraged. 


Out  of  the  quiet  and  darkness  of   hei 
sick  room  at  Wareham,  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
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HELPING  THE  BLIND 
TO  HELP  THEMSELVES 


Helen   Keller      in   Massachusetts,   1U4*- 

Foster      in      Connecticut,      Working 

Toward  Industrial  Education. 


The    heal  lien    in    his    bl  n  h  bows 

down  to  wood    Find  stone.       Ifs 
criticize    the    heathen.     Bui    what    ■■'• 
civilization   give   the   blind   man    to  do? 
Is  a  wheezy  hand-organ  or  a  berth  in 
an  almshouse  after  all   so     far     in  ad- 
vance? 

Investig  <  e     rea  id  ly     !- 

Stia'de  by  special   stale  commii  i  ion 
Massachusel  I  s  and  New  York  and-  tl     li 
findings    raise     the     question     whet 
seeing  people  have  not  been  blii  cl 
looking  upon  the  problem   oi    th<    s 
ess  than   the  blind  |  ": 

Since  the  days  of  Dr.    Howe,   schools 
for  leaching  the  young  blind  have  b 
started  and  mai  itain  tearly  < 

State  in  the  Union,  but  these  Investi 
tions  show  that  7f»  per  cent  of  those 
over  twenty,  the  usual  age  limit  of  ad- 
mission to  the  existing'  schools,  lostf 
their  sight  in  adult  life,  and  that  these 
men  and  women  to  a  very  greal  extent 
•have  as  yet  no  opportunity  for  indus- 
trial training.  What  is  true  i  a- 
chusetts  and  New  York— and  a  similar 
private  investigation  being  carried  on 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  tends  to  confirm  it— is  probabls 
true  in  every  other  Si  ate  in  the  Union. 

It  is  an  appreciation  of  this  situation 
which  has  led  to  a  movement  to  meet 
the  needs  of  tins  neglected  citizenship. 
The  movement  is  just  started.  New 
ground  is  being  broken.  In  Ala 
chusetts,  Helen  Keller  is  taking  a  hand 
in  it,  and  so  is  Charles  F.  F.  Campl 
the  son  of  a  blind  Kentuckian.  who  has 
astounded  the  English  public  with  the 
marvelous  things  he  has  worked  out 
as  head  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
in  Londo 

State    Association    Organized. 

In  New  York,  a  State  association  has| 
just  been  performed,  which  is  about  to 
hold  a  public  mass  meeting  at  which 
Jacob  H.  Choate,  Mark  Twain  and 
others  will  speak.  The  February  maga- 
zine number  of  Charities  and  the  Com- 
mons is  given  up  to  the  question, 

These   things   may  be  said   to   be   sig- 
nificant   of   the   present     phase     of    the 
movement.     The  first   step  is  a  demand 
for    facts— to    find    out    who    the    blind 
are,   their  age,  the  age  when  they 
came  blind;  therefore,  the  work  of 
State  commissions  and  the  advocacy  of, 
permanent    registries  of   the  blind.   The 
I  id  step  is  a  demand  that  the  scholas- 
tic institutions  dealing  with  blind  youths 
shall  prepare  them  more  concretely  for 
after  life.     To  train   a  blind  boy  to 
ossed    letters,    to    appreciate    li 
ture  and  music,  to  do  some  simple  task, 
pot  necessarily  mean  that  he  can 
•  ■am   his  salt   when   he  is   turned   loose 
i.>  community.    The  third  step  is  a 
and    thi  be    devise!    to 

air    industrially    those     who     be 
d     after     maturity— not,     in 

i  nent    indusl  rial    bi 

r  groups  where  the  inefficient  may 
i   for  because  of  their  sig-htl 
bui     as     way     sta  tions     thr< 
which    the    trail  e.i    blind    may    gain    a 
[ng    in    the    economic    life    of    I  la  ir 
eratlon.    These    end  limed    at 

in  bills  now  before  the  New  York  and 
Massachusetts    Legislatures. 

Mrs.   Foster's   Hartford  Work. 

Coma  cticut  was  1 1  State  to 

provide  by  a  legislative  enactmeni  tot 
the  Instruction  of  aduli  blind.  Mrs 
Poster,    of    Hartford, 

blind    Italian   boy  in  a   dark   pa 


a  tenement  in  1888.  She  became  inter- 
ested in  him  and  in  a  short  time  dis- 
covered more  than  fifty  blind  people  m 
Hartford.  Almost  before  she  herself 
was  aware  of  the  fact,  her  heart, 
and  purse  were  enlisted  in  the  work. 
Through  her  efforts  F.  B.  Cleveland,  a 
lawyer,  blind  from  early  manhood,  be- 
came interested,  and  in  1893  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind 
create!  and  the  present  Connecticut 
State  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  the  re- 
sult. There  over  one  hundred  blind 
persons  have  received  industrial  in- 
struction to  render  then  self-support- 
ing. In  Brooklyn,  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  has  become  a  factory 
where  broom-making,  mattress-mak- 
ing, cane-seating  and  net  and  hammock 
weaving  give  steady  employment  to  a 
group  of  blind  workers  living  in  the 
community. 

What  Other  States  Do. 

Whenever  you  see  a  basket  or  a  pieco 
of  willow  ware  with  the  coat  of  arms 
of  Wisconsin   and   inscribed  with   these 
words,  "Independence    through     indus- 
try," you  will  know  that  it  comes  from 
the  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
d  in  L904,  which  is  not  only  trans- 
forming paupers   into   «  i   !S  on 
a  business  basis,  but   has  created  a  de- 
he  cultivation  of  an    entirely 
on  the  American  farm. 
The  Michigan    Employment    institu- 
tion  for   the     Bl             ritirery     separata 

State  School  for  Blind  Youths 

nized    in   1904,   and   is   doing 
work   similar   to   the  Wisconsin    institu- 
Ohe  of  its  most  notable  cases  has 
both  blind   and   deaf   found 
in    the    Wayne    county    (Detroit)    poor 
house,  who  to-day  sews  brooms,  canes 
chairs    and    uses   ,,    typewriter.      What. 
i   is  doing  in  tl  is  Stale  institu- 
tion is  being  attempted  in  Indianapolis 
by  a  private  one— the    Indiana     Indus- 
trial   Home   for   Blind    Men.     The    most 
progressive,    expei-irnents    in    this      field 
are  being  carried  out  at  another  private 
institution-*-the  Experiment   Station  for 
the  Trade  Training  of  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
Really   marvelous   work   has   been 
done  in  teaching  totally  blind  men  and 
women  to  make  rugs,   curtains,   screen 
panels,    table    and    pillow    covers,    m    a 
variety  of  color.-  and  designs  which  are 
worked    out    with    an    exactness    which 
would  tax  seeing  persons. 

YORKSHIRE  DAILY 
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Training  the  Blind. 

Z*.rtm  or  living  »  boarders  m  «*>  tomcs  a"""0"*: 

wtfSem  '  The  age  at  which  these  *M~»~ 
oease  attendance  is  sixteen,   and  they    are   then,   m 
the  ordinary  course,  thrown  on  te  own  **^£ 
Needless  to  say    they  are  unable  m  many  cases  to 
ZtTt^sl^,  and  so  add  to  the  burden .which 
the  Poor   Law  or  private  charity   ha*   to  bear      It 
hal  been  shown  of  late,  however,  thai,   f  these  ch.l- 
d  en  can  have  the  advantage  of  spe^l  tra.mng  in 
some  handicraft  for  two  or  three  years  after  tearing 
Stool    they  can  attain  sufficient  skill  «d  quickness 
Hm  the  ordinary   rate  of   wages  at  certain  suit- 
.^Trades.     In  view  of  this,  the  Higher  Education 
Subcommittee  are  now  being  asked  to  provide  the 
Lndt-undcr  social  powers  which  they  can  exercij 
S  their  discretion-to  send  an  *™^?*^™°j 
Eg  boy  to  tho  Midland  Technical  IVaming  Inst  tute 
for  the  Blind  at  Nottingham.     It  is  argue d    hat  the. 
expenditure   involved    would  in  ail   P^'^jH 
a  much  larger  amount  in  after  years   and  the  decision 
of  the  committee  will  be  noted  with  interest. 


ABERDEEN,  THURSDAY,  FEB.   15,   1906. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  TEACHING 
THE  BLIND. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Aberdeen  Town  iand  County  Association  for 
Teaching  the  Blind  at  their  Homes  wan  held  in 
tho  Y.M.C.A.  Buildings  yesterday  afternoon — Mr 
Gray  C.  Fraeer,  advocate,  presiding. 

Mr  Thomas  Ferguson  the  secretary  and  trea- 
surer submitted  the  annual  report.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  Association  in  Shetland, 
it  was  stated  in  the  report  that  a  strong  and  in- 
fluential committee,  under  the  horu  presidency 
of  the  Marquis  of  Zetland,  had  been  formed  to 
overtake  the  work  in  those  islands.  Mr  James 
Coats,  jun.,  of  Ferguslie,  had,  in  tho  coureo  of 
the  year,  intimated,  through  Mr  Gardner,  of 
Paisley,  a  gift  of  £100,  to  be  expended  in  oooka 
and  apparatus  for  the  blind  in  the  districts  of  the 
Association,  Two  bequests  had  been  intimated 
during  the  year— one  of  £50  from  the  late  Mr 
Alexander  flendrie,  and  another  of  £20  from 
Mrs  II.  ELspet  Maitland.  Irrespective  of  those 
legacies,  the  income  from  contributione  and  in- 
terest was  the  same  as  last  year,  about  £339.  so 
that,  with  a  balance  brought  forward  of  £41,they 
had  an  income  of  £380,  compared  with  £378  last 
year*.  The  expenditure  was  £353  against  £337 
ia«t  year  leaving  a  halance  to  he  carried  over  of 
£27.  Reports  by  Dr  Levack,  Mr  Meldrum,  the 
missionary,  and  Mr  Wm.  Thomson,  Perth,  who 
dealt  with  the  work  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  were 
also  submitted. 

The  Chairmai,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  the  association  in  the  interests 
of  which  they  were  presently  convened  had  now 
carried  on  its  beneficent  work  for  upwards  of    a 
quarter   of   a   century.        It  embraced    practically 
as  the  field  of  its  operations  three  counties,  with 
the   towns  of   Aberdeen  and  Banff,   etc.,   besides 
a  portion  of  Kincardineshire.       It   had   also  or- 
ganised visits   from  time  to  time  to  Orkney  and 
Shetland.        With    regard    to    Orkney,    the    com- 
mittee   had    gratefully    to    acknowledge    another 
valuable  visit  made  by  Dr  Levack,  hon.  surgeon 
to  tho  association — (applause).     Mr  Thomson,  of 
Perth,  visited  Orkney,   and  he  also  visited  Shot- 
land,  where  be  made  an  exhaustive  examination, 
whioh  resulted,   as   stated   in   the   report,    in  the 
formation  of  an  influential  committee,  under  the 
presidency  oi  the  Marquis  of  Zetland,  with  every 
prospect    of   the   work    thero    being   well    looked 
after— (appLause).       It  was  an  interesting  and  al- 
most unique  circumstance  that  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  existence  the  association  was  care- 
fully fostered  by   the  late  Dr  Ferguson  of  Kin- 
mundy  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  by  his 
brother  Mr  Thomas  Ferguson,,  who  still  continued 
his   valuable    services,    while    Mr    Meldrum    had 
acted    as   missionary   without   a   break   from    th€ 
commencement  up  to  the  present  time— (applause). 
On  account  of  advancing  years  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  a  qualified  assistant  bo  provided  to  Mr 
Meldrum.       This  maimer  would  receive  the  early 
attention   of   the  oommtttee,   as  it   would  be   of 
trreat  importance  that  the  assistant  should  have 
the  benefit  of  Mr  Meldrum'e  experience  ana  ad- 
vice   so  that  the  work  might  be  continued  on  the 
same  lines  on  which  it  had  hitherto  been  so  suc- 
cessfully   carried   on-(applause )         It  wasinter- 
eSJto  observe  from  Mr  Meldrum  s  report  the 
Sount  of  high-class  literature  now  available  for 
the  blind,   and  more  especially   in  recent   years, 
and   when    to    this   they   added   the  spiritual    in- 
struction   which     he    was   so. ready    to    impart, 
it    w«    evident    that   much   inner  sunshine f  was 
vima  imoarted  to  those  who  were  deprived  of  the 
SnSKessing  of  sight.      In  tins  connection 
STmertmg   would   be   gratified   to   hear  of   the 
lilt  Kjamee  Coats,   junior  of  Ferguslie    of 
£100  to  be  expended  on  boo*s  and  apparatus  for 
thebHnd       Uo  committee  sent  to  Mr  Coats  an 
expreSon  of  their  high  appreciation  of  tins  gener- 
oufand  thoughtful  giftMapP ause),      As,  1 a  proof 
of  the  admirable  training  of  the  bind,  ho  might 
1       ±t,<J  V,<*  h*d  been  much  struck  by  a  perusal 
ofa3  number  rf  tiSThSe™  to  Mr  Meldrum  re- 
porting Their  progress  in  tho  various  handicrafts 
hTwhfch   they  wore  engaged     and   these   letters 
werl  admirable  eperimene  alike   of    «>«££•*«£ 
and  penmanship.       The  committee  had  gratefully 
to  acknowledge  the  financial  and  spontaeoua  sup- 
Porf  given  to  the  association,  so  that  the  incom 
had  beon   quite  equal  to  the  expenditure     They 
Sdconfi^entiy  recommend   the   .-oc-Jon  to 
continued  support  and  could  say  to  those  who  thus 
heloed    in   the  work  that   they   might   have  the 
cSfrt  rf  knowing  that  they  were  taking    heir 
share  in  adding  to  the  happiness  and .  usefulness 
of  those  to  whose  'benefit  the  a^ociat-on  exrfrf 
,and  whose  cases  were  so  well  calculated  to  draw 
out  their  tenderest  sympathy-fapplauso), 


Rev  Dr  Beatt  seconded.  He  said  that  that 
would'never  be  a  popular  society  in  the  sense  of 
making  an  appeal  to  the  multitude.  I*  was  al- 
ways a  minority  on  -which  a  society  like  that 
muk  depend.  They  could  eaedy  understand  how 
it  was  difficult  to  maintain  constant  interest  in  a 
v  like  that,  because  they  had  270  of  a  con- 
stituency and  the  work  was  spread  over  the  -whole 
North  of  Scotland,  and  also  extended  to  Orkney 
;md  Shetland.  The  missionary  and  his  ase:st- 
ants  and  those  associated  -with  them  visited  the  in- 
dividuals whom  the  association  wag  interested  in, 
sat  with  them  for  an  hour  or  two,  gave  them 
reading  lessons  in  the  type  they  used,  and  taught 
them  some  useful  handicraft  Dr  Levaok  quietly 
left  the  town  and  went  to  Orkney,  where  he  gave 
attention  to  58  people.  It  was  only  on  occasions 
like  those  that  even  members  of  the  committee, 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
association,  knew  of  all  the  kindly,  humane,  and 
Christian  work  that  had  been  done  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  He  was  sure  that  with  a  little  im- 
agination they  could  easily  understand  what 
gladness  was  brought  to  60  many  of  those  suffer- 
ing people  by  the  visits  of  the  misionary  and 
friends  of  the  society.  An  interesting  state- 
ment in  the  report  was  with  regard  to  two  boy6 
who  had  exceptional  musical  gifts.  Those  gifts 
would  have  been  altogether  lost  had  not  the  as- 
sociation taken  the  lxrye  in  hand  and  secured 
training  for  them,  which  would  enable  them,  to 
earn  an  honourable  living.  The  statement  which 
had  been  submitted  to  them  was  an  admirable 
one — (applause) . 

The  reports  were  then  adopted 
Rov.  Robert  Forgan  moved  that  the  president 
and  vioe-presideat  be  elected  with  power  to  add 
io  i/iHiur  iLUiiiLXM,  ana  mat  sue  otficiala  be  re- 
elected. He  was  sure  that  the  reports  submitted 
were  sufficient  to  commend  to  thorn  that  motion. 
He  thought  they  should  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee on  having  such  an  interesting  report,  Thp  + 
was  'iio  iirst  ocoaeion  on  which  h*, 
had  found  it  possible  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  meeting,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  the  first  report  he  had  perused  Among 
the  multitude  of  reports  which  found  their  way 
to  a  minister's  studv  the  report  of  that  quiet 
society  was  one  which  oorcnswided  itself  to  him. 
That  was  only  part  of  a  work  world-wide  in  its 
extent,  which  was  being  don©  in  the  interests  of 
the  blind. 

Rev.  J.  A  RusseJl  seconded,  and  said  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  him  to  see  that  the  work  was 
being  carried  on  so  efficiently. 
The  motion   waa  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Mr  Thomas  Li  Die  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
e  chairman,   and  said  Mr  Fraser  was  the  right 
an  in  the  right  place.    No  man  had  more  estab- 
lished for  himeeif   in   Aberdeen   a  claim  on  the 
gratitude  and  thanks  of  the  community. 
The  meeting  then  ended. 
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EDINBURGH,  FmD.CS-,  February  16,  1006 

THE    PARENT    AND     PATTE  EJS     CF    INSTITUTIONS 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 

EDINBURGH'S     ROYAL     BLIND     ASYLUM. 


113    YEAP.S    OLD, 


IMPROVING     THE     CONDITIONS     OF    THE    SIGHTLESS. 


AS     IT     WILL     3L     AFTER     RECONSTRUCTION. 

!H    riL-nry    $    Maclennan.    architects,   Edinburgh.* 


The  annou-  tension   on   the   institutioi 

Cr*igmUj*r-  ;  |  -argh 

Dean  of  Guild  Court  yesterday-— may  re-awaken  in. 

Jt  in  whai  ;-•  well  known  to  be  the  mother 
pattern    of    establishments    for    the    blind    of    the 
world.        Although    the    Craigmillar    Park    House  j 
lis    a    comparatively    new    building — completed,    it  j 
is  believed,  in  1876 — the  concern  of  which  it  is  an  i 
important  part   is  113  year3  old.       The   record  of  ! 
Edinburgh's    Blind    Asylum    is    enwrapped    in    the  : 
history    of   philanthropic   effort   on   behalf   of   the 
blind,  and  it  has  witnessed  the  origin  of  ail  the 
institutions  of   its  kind. 

Hospitals  for  those  who  had  lost  their  sight 
wct<?,  it  is  true,  in  existence  as  early  as  the  days 
of  the  Crusader?,  but  provision  for  their  educa- 
tion and  relf-t.rairi.  |  ->  more  recent  times 
— namely,  the  cles.  '  ntury.  The 
first  edueatieraa]  centre  for  the  blind  was  starred 
in  Parii  a  year  or  two  bei  Revolution,  and 
as  benevolence  could  not  live  under  the  reign  of 
terror,  it  became  cloi 

Meanwhile   Scotland   had   chosen   the   initiative, 
burph    .  begun    io  1793,    was 

an  actual  fact  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the   Parisian    house    had   opened    its   doors   again. 
So  it  stands  forerunner  amnnfj?1  the  blind  institu-  i 
tions  of  the  universe.  ! 

THE    FOUNDERS. 

It  is  a  faot  that  two  years  previously  Liverpool 
had  opened  a  school  of  the  same  character,  but  it 
was  left  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Johnston,  ef  North  Leith, 
assisted  by.  Dr  Blackloek.  the  poet,  and  Williatn 
Wilberforce,  to  open  (in  1793)  the  first  institu 
in  the  kingdom — six  years  before  London,  seven- 
oe.fore  Dublin,  nineteen  before  Aberdeen.  Dr 
B'ackleck  and  Mr  David  Miller— themselves  suffer- 
ing from  the  calamity  ef  blindness  which  they 
sought  to  mitigate  in  oihers-— took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  earliest  undertakings,  anrl  others  bavo  car- 
vied  on  the  work  to  success.  The  average  passer- 
by who  liears  the  text-illuminated  appeal  of  the 
man  on  the  Mound  as  his  sightless  eyes  are  thrown 
heavenward  to  inspire  pity  and  extract  a  copper 
will  scarcely  realise  that  the  well-fingered  book 
spread  on  the  blind  man's  knees  represents  the 
greatest  boon  to  thoso  who  have  been,  deprived  of 
sight. 


AN    EDINBURSH    MAN    WHO    ENABLED    THE 
BLIND    TO    READ. 

It   was   the  celebrated    M.    Valentine  Haiiy— the 

head  of  the. Paris  house  referred  re— who  was  the 

inventor  of   relief  printing,   but  it  was  Mr  James 

Gall    of   Edinburgh    whose   modifications  gave  the 

blind  an   easier  entrance   into  the   intricate  mazes 

of  their  own  finger  traced  literature.     Ho  reduced 

tho  letters  of  the  alphabet,  made  larger  tvpe    and 

mado   curves    and    circles    for   angles   and 'straight 

|  lines  and  many  other  remarkable  modification*      So 

early  as  in  1827  he  issued  his  "  First  Beak,"  "then 

followed    the   enitorno  of  Old   Testament   Historv 

and  next  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  in  the  style  with 

which   the  blind   reader  of   the  city   hat   mado   us 

familiar. 

i^.^11'*^11    brought   fame   upon   his   ostab- 

„k    ui  ,     Al  »nt  Dr  Howe— tv, 

'S  BiW?'**-  bHrd  »<*MM™.X  of  Br, 
of   M     iSinr°  C'^bt?ce-  .   0f  «««*«,  the  sv< 

earlier  diffi^lPr*'He  *«««"«»  * 

^rlier  difficulties,  and  ,6  has  beco  [y  U8ed. 

(INDUSTRIAL    DEXTERITY    OP   THE  SIGHTLESS. 

The  original  objects  of  iho  Edinburgh  concern 
are  to  provide  education  and  musical  and  h 
trial  training  fe>  the  juvenile  blind,  to  en. 

ployraeat   for  adult   blind    men    and    women,    to 
supplement    their   earnings,    supply 

-.em  in  sickness  and  old  age—all  b^ 
which   benevolence  and   charity   have   the 

■      ,Thc\  the  Royal   B!;nd 

um  has  been, 

lies  tho  great  lesson  of  E 
thereby  to  earn  their  own  living.     | 
»r  «   it  th*   loss  of  stimable  gift  «f 

sight    hes    had    jus   eomp  greater 

:al  application  and  increased  dexterity 
ef  the  hand.       Thus  have  rh<  ictione  of  tho 

fdmburghhou  ome  famous;     the  intellectual 

talents  of  its  pupils  everywhere  recognised,  especi- 
ally   in  tho  musical  profession. 

Ihc    range    and    variety    of   tho   output  of  the 
blind    factories    is   a    sufficient    fce  ti  tr>    the 

marve.le.us  fatuity  of  the  sightless.  [n  Edin- 
burgh the  work  has  touched  the  commercial  field 
with  really  wonderful  results,  and  it  can  be  well 
understood  that  in  the  schools  of  tho  Asvlum  the 
directors  encourage,  nothing  that  is  indefinite  or 
unprintable. 


I 


The  building  at  West   Craigmillar  Park,   which 
is  about  to  be  improved,  has  long  been  devoted  be 
naintenance  and  training:  of  the  juvenile  and 
female   blind.       fl^ro    in   done    a  vast  amount  of 
w»rk    in    sewing  a.r.4     knitting.        Many    facilities 
«re  still,    however,   desirab!?,   and   these     the     re- 
construction has  been  designed  to  secure.       When 
completed,    they    will    still    further     enhance     the 
reputation    of  'the    Edinburgh    Asylum    amongst1 
blind  establishments.       Its  nkmo  is  already  wide- 
spread.       Mamy    former   pupils   or    the    institution 
are  now  o-./n.gcd   in   various  pnrtu  of  the  country 
in  the  professional  life;     while  th#  commercial  side 
ef  the  institution  admits  of  an  average  turnover  of 
about  £21.090  a  year. 

There  are  free  scholarships  provided  by  endow- 
ment, but,  as  might  bo  expected  the  number  of 
applicants  invariably  exceeds  the  vacancies.  In- 
creased space  will  enable  the  directors  to  open 
the  house  i  ■>  more  numerous  entrant*,  and  the 
forthcoming  eperations  certainly  do  credit  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  administrative  heads,  who  have 
so  long  and  loyally  worked  to  make  the  benefits  ef 
the  institution  as  broad  and  comprehensive  m 
their  united  wisdom  and  financial  resourco  could 
allow. 

Far  beyond  Edinburgh,  tho  Blind  Asylum  baa 
comm-.'ded  generous  help  and  recognition,,  The 
institution  ha?,  in  its  time,  received  substantial 
mirks  of  Roya!  favour,  having  been  visited  by 
Her  lata  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  the  Marchioness 
of  Lome,  and  others.  The  proposed  extensions 
cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  attention  and  sympathy 
of  the  Edinburgh  public,  an  part  of  bho  great 
philanthropic  programme  which  the  directorate- 
have  so  long  set  themselves  to  perform  in  the  true 
interests  of  humanity. 

MANCHESTER    COURIER, 
FEBRUARY     16,     190G. 


BLIND  AID  SOCIETY. 


YORKSHIRE  DAILY  OBSERVER, 

FEBRUARY  SI,  190& 

BRADFORD  BLIND  INSTITUTION 


AN  ENCOURAGING  YEAR. 


MANCHESTER'S  PROSPERITY. 
Yesterday  afternoon  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society  was 
held  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Parlour  at  the  Man- 
chester Town  Hall,  Sir  James  Hoy  presiding.  The 
yearly  report,  which  was  submitted  by  Miss 
Isabel  M.  Heywood  (hon.  sec),  stated  that  among 
the  principal  events  of  1905  were  the  closing  of 
the  Home  at  St.  Annes,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Godfrey  Ermen  Memorial  Home  of  Rest  at  South- 
port.  This  new  home,  though  only  opened  tor 
visitors  at  the  end  of  Mav,  had  already  benefited 
over  two  hundred  blind  persons,  hailing  not 
only  from  Manchester  and  Salford,  but  from  fif- 
teen other  northern  towns.  In  the  industrial 
branch  of  the  society,  in  addition  to  the  already 
established  brush-making,  Braille  writing,  and 
woolwork,  instruction  in  bootmaking  and  book- 
binding had  been  inaugurated.  Altogether, 
urdei  the  auspices  of  the  society  thirty-three  men 
and  a  similar  number  of  women  were  receiving 
wages  for  work  done,  or  were  being  taught  a 
ti-r.de.  and  forty-two,  besides,  had  been  started 
or  assisted  in  little  businesses  of  their  own,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eight  ner^au  -■ 
helped  to  help  themselves. 

Sir  William  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart.,  writing 
from  Kilmarnock,  expressed  regret  at  his  in- 
ability to  be  present,  and  added:  "I  trust  that 
von  will  have  a  good  meeting,  and  will  every 
/ear  obtain  increased  support  in  your  laudable 
>\ork.  1  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  from  time  to 
time  as  far  as  I  can,  with  justice  to  other  claims, 
u  any  of  the  developments  of  your  work  you  may 
fhink  desirable." 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  the  financial  statement,  said  ihat  in 
the  past  few  years  a  great  amount  of  support  had 
been  drawn  from  That  strata  of  the  community 
o  which  philanthropic  institutions  appealed,  ibe 
prosperity  of  Manchester,  gauged  by  any  possible 
:.<;ethod  of  •  s  or  information,  could  be  de- 

monstrated to  be  greater  to-day  than  it  had  ever 
<<eu  before,  and.  personally,  he  was  disposed  to 
hink  it  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  large 
rv  M  in  the  country, 

Mr  W.  H.  Tate  Bradford)  seconded  the  resolu- 
inn,  vhich  was  adopted,  and  on  the  proposal  of 
Vlr.  Alfred  Simpson,  seconded  by  Councillor,  But- 
erworth,  the  officials  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
inDointed. 

MORNING     POST,     MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY     19,     1906. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  preaching  yesterday 
morning  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea,  on  behalf  of 
the  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  said  that  at 
the  present  time  fifteen  blind  teachers  were  employed  in 
London  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  blind  persons  were  upon  the  registers.  But  the 
resources  of  the  society  were  too  small  to  meet  the 
demands,  and  £500  a  year  more  was  required  for  the 
extension  of  the  work. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Incorporated 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  at,  the  institution 
yesterday  and  was  largely  attended.  Tho  Mayor  of 
Bradford  (Mi-.  W.  A.  Whitehead)  presided,  and  there 
were  also  present,  amongst  others,  Mrs.  Whitehead, 
Mr.  F.  Priesiman,  Mr.  Alfred  Illingworth,  Alderman 
David  Wade,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  McKee,  the  Rev.  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  P.  Duggan,  Mr.  C.  J.  Vint,  Mr.  and 
Mns.  R.  S.  Markendale.  Miss  Holloway  (hon.  secre- 
tary), Mrs.  H.  Dunn,  Mrs.  W.  Bernhard,  Mise 
Coekbain,  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  junior,  Mr.  John 
Arnold,  Mr.  W.  II.  Tate  Miss  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Theo.  Warner,  Mr  A.  T.  Sutton,  Mr.  M. 
Priestley  (manager  and  secretary),  and  Miss  Icke 
(matron).  Apologies  for  absence  were  read  from 
Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Lady 
Powell,  his  Honour  Judge  Bom  pas,  K.C,  Alderman 
W.  E.  B.  Priestley.  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Priestley,  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Illingworth. 

The    report    commenced    with    an    expression    of 
grateful   acknowledgment   of   the    increase    in    the 
income  of  the  institution  in  response  to  the  urgent 
appeal    made.       During    the     past    year    a    special 
donation  of  £250  from   "  A.T."   had  been  received, 
and  legacies  of  £125  from  the  executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Ambler,  and  £100  from  the  executors  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bernhard  Cohen.     The' trade  done  had 
considerably  increased.  The  total  sales  had  amounted 
to  £11,835,   being  an  advance  of   £920  on  the  pre- 
ceding   year.     A   sum   of    £2044   had    been    paid   in 
wages  to  the  blind,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
unemployed.     Four  men  and   four  women  had  been 
admitted  to  the  institution  during  the  year.     These 
were   receiving   special    instruction    in    the    training 
classes,      which     are     supported    by    the     Bradford 
Education   Authority  and    recognised   by  the   Board 
of   Education.        The   younger   pupils   receive   main- 
tenance scholarships,    tenable   for    three   years,    and 
the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  generously  support 
a    number  of   others    who   have   lost   their  sight   in 
adult  life.     The  choir  of  the  institution,  assisted  by 
a  few  sighted  friends,  had  rendered  excellent  service 
by   giving  concerts   in   Bradford   and   district.       In  J 
this  way  £43  had  been  raised  for  the  institution,  and 
over  £60  for  other  objects.     The  blind  collector  of 
subscriptions  had   received  442  subscriptions  of  two  ; 
shillings  and  upwards,  and  many  other  smaller  sums,  j 
During  the  past  summer  a  new  movement  was  begun  j 
by  sending  blind  people  to  the  seaside  for  a  holiday  | 
Seventy-eLs      blind       persons      were      sent      away,  j 
Most     of     them     spent     a     week     or     a    fortnight  j 
at  the  Godfrey  Ermen  Memorial  Home  of  Rest  for  j 
the    Blind   at    Southport,    which    has    recently    been  I 
erected  by  the  Manchester   and  Salford   Blind  Aid 
Society,   as  a  special  home  where  the  blind  might 
enjoy   a   rest  and    change   of   air.     The  report   also 
referred  to  treats  to  the  blind  given  by  the  Mayor 
and   ex-Mayor  and   others  during   the  year,    and   to 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  passing  away  of  Alderman 
W.   Willis  Wood,   Mr.    George  Ambler,   Mr.    Bern-  i 
hard   Cohen,    Mr.    Isidor   Ree,    and    Lord   Masham. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  surplus  for  the  1 
year  amounted  to  £423. 

The  Mayor,  in  the  course  of  a  short  address,  said  | 
that  he  had  not  seen  so  large  an  attendance  at  any  of 
the  many  meetings  of  charitable  institutions  which  he 
had  recently  attended  as  he  saw  there  that  day.  Nor 
had  he  heard  such  a  cheery  and  encouraging  report 
as  the  one  which  had  just  been  read  (applause).  The 
report  also  had  a  business  stamp  about  it.  He  was 
glad  to  learn  that  the  trade  of  the  institution  had 
increased,  and  he  hoped  that  the  next  annual  report 
would  speak  of  still  greater  increase  (applause).  Hi6 
wife  and  he  had  been  through  the  workshops  and 
they  had  been  delighted  with  what  they  had  seen 
(applause). 

Mr.  F.  Priestman,  m  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  expressed  his  gratification  that  the  trade  of 
the  institution  had  improved  to  the  extent  it  had 
clone.  In  he  preceding  year  they  had  spent  some 
£2000  in  alterations.  That  had  been  subscribed  and 
the  account  had  been  closed.  During  the  past  year 
£30  or  £40  had  been  spent.  Now  they  had  a  much 
better  show-room  and  a  much  better  stock- 
room. It  would  l>e  of  immense  service  if  a 
band  of  youncr  women  could  be  formed  to  act  as 
a  visiting  committee  to  visit  the  blind  women  at 
their  homes.  The  Manchester  and  Salford  institu- 
tion had  a  visiting  committee  of  fifty-seven.  A  com- 
mittee of  twenty  or  thirty  would  be  of  great  help  in 
Bradford  (applause). 

Mr.  C.  J.  Vint  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Alfred  Illingworth  moved  the  resolution  re- 
electing the  management  committee.  There  could 
be  iK)  institution  mora  deserving  of  the  sympathy 
and    assistance   of   the   public  of  Bradford   and   the 


district.  It  was  gratifying  to  know  that  the  institu-! 
tion  was  receiving  generous  assistance.  No  form  of 
affliction  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  heart  of  the 
charitable  than  did  blindness. 

The  Rev.  D.  A.  de  Mouilpied  seconded  this  resolu- 
tion,  which  was  also  adopted. 

Other  resolutions  were  also  passed. 

Subsequently  the  Mayoress  opened  a  sale  of  work 
in  the  new  show-room,  which  was  plentifully  stocked 
with  attractive  goods.  Tea  was  afterwards  served. 
Illustrations  of  educational  methods  were  given  by 
children  from  the  Carlton  Street  School  for  the  Blind 
and  later  the  choir  gave  a  concert. 
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LUCAS  COUNTY'S  HOLD-UP 

OF  THE  BLIND:  ANNUITY 


To  the  Editor  of  The  News-Bee: 

Dear  Sir: — The  pathetic  account 
In  The  News-Bee  of  the  22d  of  an 
aged,  blind  colored  veteran  of  the 
civil  war,  in  poverty  and  distress,  is 
but  one  illustration  of  the  result  of 
the  action  of  a  former  county  officer, 
who,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional, served  an  injunction 
against  the  payment  of  the  state  al- 
lowance of  $100  per  annum  to  the 
blind,  who,  on  account  of  age  or  in- 
firmities, cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
state  asylum,  which  is  more  espe- 
cially  an  educational   institution. 

The  case  has  been  in  the  courts 
for  nearly  two  years,,  a  long  time  for 
helpless  people  to  "hold  their  stom- 
achs," and  Lucas  county  is  the  onl 
one  in  the  state  having  the  honor  ( ? 
of  "upholding  the  constitution"  i 
Buch  a  contemptible  manner. 

The  attention  of  the  Federation  o 
Charities  might  well  be  given  to  th« 
above,  in  hope  of  legal  remedy  before 
the  beneficiaries   (?)    of  the   law  die 
of   old   age.  INTERESTED. 

HFAWKEYE. 

rRLINGTON;iA. 
EBRUARIf         25,  1906__^ 

'  SMALLPOX  IN  SCHOOL  OF  BLIND 

Jacksonville  (111.)  Citizens  Oppose  Re- 
moval of  Patient  Into  Resi- 
dent District. 


Jacksonville,  111.,  Feb.  24.— A  case  of 
smallpox  was  discovered  at  the  Illi- 
nois State  School  for  the  Blind  to-day. 
An  effort  by  the  superintendent  to  re- 
move the  case  to  a  vacant  house  in  the 
residence  quarter  is  opposed  by  the 
citizens. 


!  rtEKAJL*. 

.<d.  MICH 
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VERSATILE  BLIND  MAN 

RESIDES  IN  ALLEGAN 


Douglas  T.  Evcland  Excels 

in  Accomplishments 

Many  Who  Can  See. 

Special  to  The  Grand  Rapids  Herald. 

ALLEGAN, Mich., Feb.  23— Douglas  T. 
Evelnnd.  who  has  been  a  resident  of 
Allegan  the  past  three  years,  is  total- 
ly blind,  and  has  been  since  he  was  9 
years  old.  He  is  now  30  years  of  age. 
When  8  years  old  physicians  advised, 
because  of  failing  eyesight  that  the  boy 
be  taken  to  New  York  city  for  treat- 
ment. At  this  time  he  could  see  well 
enough  to  read  and  after  several  opera- 
tions, in  which  attempts  were  made  to 
make  a  false  pupil,  which  took  six 
months'  time,  he  was  taken  home  total- 
ly blind. 

He  went  to  the  Batavia  school  for  the 
blind  in  December,  188o,  and  received  a 
good  education,  and  graduated  from  the 
department  of  piano  tuning.  When  in 
the  school  he  learned  chair  caning, 
broom  making  and  mattress  me&fcig, 
not  as  trades,  but  simply  to  pass  the 
lonely  hours.  He  plays  very  nicely  on 
the  cornet,  piano  and  violin,  playing 
cornet  and  piano  at  the  same  time. 
After  graduating  he  returned  to  his 
home,  then  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y..  and  for 
a  long  time  was  with  H.  A.  Fischer,  a 
noted  piano*  dealer,  Inner  and  composer 
of  popular  music.  When  he  sold  out  he 
was  employed  by  other  dealers. 

During  the  Pan-American  exposition! 
he  desired  to  "see"  the"  sights  there 
and  went  alone  and  could  tell  more 
about  it  than  most  people  who  have 
full  sight.  He  had  a  great  desire  to 
"see"  Michigan  and  came  here  alone 
three  years  ago  and  since  that  time  has 
worked  for  people  all  over  this  county, 
collected  for  the  Allegan  News,  has  as- 
sisted in  the  newspaper  office  in.  many. 

STAR 

WASHINGTON,  B.C. 


DOUGLAS  T.   EVELAND. 
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The  'Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  been  soliciting  aid 
•front  IWWe  interested  in  its  work  to  lift 
the  mortgage  on  its  property,  has  prepared 
the  following  list  of  contributors  and  con- 
to  date,  for  which  it  expresses 
thpAto:  Prom  friend?  reported  by  Mr  B., 
$3G8J|;  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bell,  $25;  Mrs. 
JHai^p^,  $25;  Mr.  Eugene  E.  Stevens.  ?.'.">; 
the  National  Hank  of  Washington,  $10;  The 
Evening  Star,  $10;  John  B.  Cotton,  $10;  Mr. 
H.  K.  Pulton,  |10;  Washington  Post,  $10; 
Parke'-.  Bridget  &  Co.,  $10;  Robert  T. 
Hough.  $10;  S.  Kar.n  Sons,  $10;  H.  A.  Sey> 
mour,  $10;  House  &  Hermann,  $10;  Gen. 
Ellis  Spear,  $H>;  W.  B.  Hibbs,  *~-;  Judge 
Hagncr.  $5;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Schenck,  o;  amount 
I  ed  from  lady  friends,  not  Included  »n 
the  above,  $62.75. 

.  Gifts  are  being  received  by  Rev.  Richard 
P.  Williams,  treasurer,  or  directly  by  the 
Officers  of  the  institute,  at  the  building.  1808 
H  street.  The  purpose  of  the  establishment 
Is  the  employment  of  the  adult  blind  in 
useful  and  self-sustaining  occupations. 
I  Since  the  publication  of  the  quarterly  re- 
port the  institution  has  secured  the  services 
ward  N.  Ellis,  a  former  professor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  l  for  the  Blind,  and 

a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic 
and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  who 
will  have  charge  of  the  department  of  the 
institution  for  the  instruction  and  practice 
of  massage.  Since  his  graduation  Prof.  El 
lis  has  had  three  months'  experience  a 
h  ur  in  the  German  Hospital  of  Phila- 

delphia, and  has  practiced  for  some  time 
I  in  Wiliiamsport.  Pa.,  bringing  therefrom  ex- 
]  cellent  testimonials  from  local  physicians. 
i  The  physicians  of  this  city  who  feel  inter- 
■  esied  In  the  success  of  this  kind  of  work 
for  the  blind  are  respectfully  requested  to 
come  to  the  support  of  This  department. 


ways   and    can    go   anywhere   in   town 
alone. 

Mr.  Evcland  i«  passionately  fond  of 
horses  and  in  various  trades  never  got 
the.  poor  end  of  the  bargain.  He  se«- 
lects  his  own  clothing  and  with  ex- 
cellent taste,  is  well  posted  on  literature 
and  current  events,  is  fond  of  tools 
and  building  anything  from  a  small  box 
to  buildings  of  no  mean  size.  It  is  his 
desire  to  some  day  build  a  residence. 

He  can  count  silver  and  never  gets 
too  little  in  change.  He  is  always  cheerf  u 
and  n4Ye"f  complains  about  his  afflic- 
tion-    "~~~ 

A  free  concert  win  oe  given  at  £  oundry 
M  E.  Church  for  the  institution  next  Fri- 
dav  evening.  The  program  will  include 
numbers  by Miss  K.  L.  Grady.  Miss  Claire 
ColTlns.  Miss  M.  Muller.  Miss  Gertie  Cum- 
berland, Miss  Alice  Vaux  MISS  B< 
Cumberland,  J-  F.  (iermuiller.  F.  P.  Be. a 
tod  P.!  F  Porter,  George  Muller  and  B. 
L,eslie  Vipond. 

PORTLAND    tM£.)    At>Y. 
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T  BUILDING/ 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Legislature  Will  Be    Asked 

To  Make  Appropriation 

for  County  Structure. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR 

AFFLICTED  ASKED. 

Cumberland  District  Lodge,  I.  O.  G.  T., 
Resolve  To  Advance  Project — Held 
Two  Largely  Attended  Meetings 
Today. 


Due   of   the   most    important    annual 
■     in  the  historj   ol  Cumber! 
..,  I.  O.  G.  T.,  was  held 
iugton  hall  when  the  lodges 
comprising        the        district    were    the 
guests    of   Arcana:    lodge    of   this    city. 
There  were  12o  present  at  the  morning 
and    afternoon    sessions    and   12    lodges 
v  ere    represented. 

The  movement  to  have  buildings 
erected  and  equipped  with  mechanical 
apparatus  for  the  employment  of  t  he 
blind  of  the  state  was  further 
advanced.  The  legislature  will  be 
asked  to  make  appropriations  at  the 
next  session.  The  Idea  was  introduced 
some  time  ago  and  since  its  inaugura- 
tion has  received  the  endorsement  of 
leading  men  of  Maine.  It  is  expected 
that  the  matter  will  gain  headway  this 
year  aided  as  it  is  by  the  district  lodge 
of  Good  Templars.  They  introduced 
it  and  their  efforts  probably  will  be 
rewarded.  No  better  work  and  none 
more  needed  could  be  under  taken,  A 
'committee  has  been  appointed  to  se- 
cure the  proper  location  in  Cumber- 
land county.  A  site  near  Portland  has 
been  discussed  and  probably  will  be 
determined  upon. 

The  following  resolution  explains  the 
proposition: 

Cumberland  District  Lodge  o?  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Good  Templars: 
Resolved  that  the  movement  now 
well  initiated,  for  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  workshop  for  the  in- 
struction and  employment  of  the 
ad<ult  blind  in  our  state  in  the  useful, 
industrial  and  mechanical  arts,  to  en- 
able them  to  be  self  respecting  and 
self-supporting  citizens,  ought  to  be 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way,  and 
we  respectfully  appeal  to  the  next 
legislature  to  make  an  appropriation 
of  money  large  enough  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  suitable  buildings  and 
equiping  same  with  such  mechanical 
apparatus  as  such  an  institution  re- 
quires, said  buildings  to  be  such  as 
will  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the 
state. 

Reports  were  real  at  the  morning 
session  by  District  Templar  Geo.  H. 
Varney,  who  presided  at  the  meeting, 
District  Treasurer  Charles  D.  Wilson 
and  Supt.  Mrs.  Emma  Knight  of  the 
Juvenile  Temple.  AH  were  very  en- 
couraging. 

There  were  19   members  of  different 
•s  initiated  into  the  district   lodge. 
Officers  were  elected  and  installed     at 
the    afternoon    session.  Dinner    was 

served  at  noon  and  supper  was  served 
after  the  second  session. 

The  Cumberland  district  comprises 
the  following  lodges,  all  of  which  were 
represented:  Arcana  lodge,  Portland; 
Mystic,  Portland;  Inclasp,  Portland, 
Stephen  Sewall,  Dunstan's  Cei 
Utility,  Westbrook;  Meadowlark,  South 
Harpswell;     Pine    Tree.     South     \Vind- 
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MUSICAL  IN  MARCH. 


Church     of     Unity     to     Help     Memprlr< 
Home  For  Bllu.I.  | 

People  interested  in  the  Memorial  home 
for  the  blind,  have  interested  the  lend-a- 
hand  club  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity. 
That  organization  is  arranging  for  a  mu- 
sical to  be  given  in  the  church  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

Two  Boston  attractions  will  be,  Frank 
O'Brien  of  Cambridge,  who  was  heard  in 
recital  in  Tuekerman  hall  about  a  year 
ago  and  later  before  a  Catholic  organiza- 
tion The  other  is  Miss  La  Barraque,  so- 
prano, a  pupil  of  Myron  W.  Whitney,  Jr.. 
of  Boston.  She  was  born  in  France  but 
early  in  life  went  to  California.  She  will 
xo  abroad    to  study   in    the   spring.    They 


Aare  both  blind.    They  do-not  pi  Un& 

musicians,  but  a.s  artists,  and  their  repu- 
tation  bears   them   out. 

The  committee  in  charge  is  composed  of 
Miss  Margaret  Guild,  president  of  the 
club;  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Dodge,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Hyde  and  Miss  (Mara  Billings,  and  among 
the  patronesses  will  be  Mrs.  Carroll  D. 
Wright.  Mrs.  Waldo  M.  Lincoln,  Miss 
Marv  Hoar.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Elder.  Mrs.  James 
H.  Wall,  Mfs.  George  Barnard.  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Bates,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Baton.  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Taft,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Norcross,  Miss  Miriam 
JF.  Witherspoon  and  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
(Hinds. 

The  Church  of  the  Unity  will^be  given 
|withN*fiat  and  lighting  free  fl^Ttarge. 


the:  delineator 


FOR    MARCH    1906 


BY  MRS.  THEODORE  W.  BIRNEY,  Honorary  President  of 
The  National  Congress  of  Mothers 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  in  these  columns  any  questions  that  may  be  asked  by  mothers  or 
!  others  who  have  the  care  of  children.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  my  corre- 
i  spondents  are  many  and  communications  must  wait  their  turn  for  publication.  Those  desiring 
j  a  personal  reply  must  enclose   a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.-  Alice  McL.  Birney. 

THE    BLIND    CHILD 


LAURA  Bridgman  was  the  first  deaf- 
blind  person   ever   educated,    and 

"*  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  was  the 
pathfinder  in  this  marvellous  work. 

All  mothers  of  deaf-blind  children 
should  read  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman 
and  the  articles  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  written  by  Helen  A. 
Keller.  They  should  also  read  the  life 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  education  of  the  deaf- 
blind. 

Quoting  from  an  interesting  article  by 
Ruth  Everett:  "The  deaf-blind  child  is 
taught  to  associate  a  point  sign  with  each 
letter  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  with 
his  stylus  and  a  slate  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  or  a  writing  machine  for  point, 
prick  the  points  on  a  soft  piece  of  paper 
that  will  take  and  hold  the  impression. 
After  the  child  has  learned  to  read  and 
write,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  industry, 
patience  and  perseverance,  it  is  within 
his  power  to  open  many  a  gate  that 
leads  into  pleasant  places." 

The  deaf-blind  study  their  lessons 
from  raised  print ;  to  facilitate  recita- 
tions  a  typewriter  is  generally  used. 

Mr.  Frank  Hall,  superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  has  collected  considerable 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  "the  com- 
parison of  the  blind,  the  deaf-blind  and 
those  possessed  of  all  their  sense  facul- 
ties, in  respect  to  the  imaginative 
power",  and  to  his  own  satisfaction  at 
least  has  proved  that  of  the  four  classes 
named,  "(1)  the  deaf  are  the  least 
imaginative  ;  (2)  next  to  these  are 
those  possessed  of  all  their  sense  facul- 
ties; (3)  the  blind  are  more  imagina- 
tive than  normal  people;  (4)  the  deaf- 
blind  excel  all  the  others  in  this 
resped ." 

After  a   deaf-blind   child   lias  learned 

ress  himself  in  the  sign  language, 

or  by  the  manual  alphabet,  lie  must  be 

. .  r<  ad  and  «  rite. 
M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the   Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  says: 
"It   is  not  by  smoothing  their  path- 
..f    life    with    alms    that    wc    really 

them,    but     by    clarifying     their 
tl  and  moral  vision,  b 

their    power     of     independent 

and  enlarging  t  heir  sources  i  >f  self-help." 


In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  very  successful 
workshop  for  the  blind  has  been  estab- 
lished. There  they  are  taught  various 
trades  requiring  manual  dexterity.  A 
special  feature  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  their  handicraft  are  the 
various  things  they  make  of  willow, 
beautiful  baskets  of  every  description, 
chairs,  tables,  cradles,  bassinets,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  felt  by  the 
Woman's  Educational  LTnion  of  Boston 
an  organization  has  been  effected  which 
_is  known  as  "The  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind."  Under  the  auspices 
of  this  organization  a  day  nursery  for 
blind  babies  has  been  established  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  a  most  interesting 
curriculum  is  planned  for  the  training 
of  the  little  ones.  Let  us  pray  for  the 
near  arrival  of  the  day  when  all  the 
blind  babies  in  the  world  may  have 
•  similar  opportunities. 

At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  there  is  what  is 
called  an  experiment  school  for  the 
adult  blind. 

In  Glasgow,  Scotland,  a  large  class  of 
the  blind  wdio  have  been  trained  in 
various  mechanical  arts  work  and  re- 
ceive regular  day  wages;  some  of  them 
live  in  an  institution  provided  especially 
for  the  blind  and  are  called  "inmates," 
others  have  homes  reasonably  near  their 
great  workshop  and  are  known  as 
"out  mates." 

I  mention  these  facts  concerning  the 
adult  blind  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  blind 
children. 

The  blind  as  a  rule  are  very  fond  of 
music,  and  the  most  unruly  children 
will  often  become  quiet  and  attentive 
upon  hearing  vocal  or  instrumental 
music. 

In  England  a  large  organization 
known  as  the1  Sunbeam  Mission,  and 
corresponding,  I  imagine,  in  its  aims 
and  work  to  our  own  Sunshine  Society 
in  this  country,  has  a  branch  devoted 
especially  to  blind  children.  To  quote 
from  a  leaflet  issued  by  the  association: 

"The  number  of  members  and  asso- 
ciates who  have  joined  the  Mission  since 
its  commencement  in  1891  has  now 
n  achi  d  nearly  50,000;  this  number  in- 
cludes   children    in    all    clr.cscs   cf   life. 


"Members  premise  nothing  more  than 
to  post  a  magazine  once  a  month  to 
some  poor  child.  The  delight  of  these 
poor  children  (many  of  whom  are 
crippled  or  paralyzed)  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  postman's  monthly  visit  is 
indescribable;  and  when  members  also 
act  upon  the  suggestion  that  letters, 
toys,  or  garments  might  be  sent  as  well 
their  delight  is  doubly  great.  The 
parents  are  in  many  cases  deeply  touched 
by  these  little  acts  of  kindness  to  their 
children,  and  their  feelings  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  one  amongst 
them  who  said  to  a  worker  in  one  of 
our  large  towns:  'Whatever  did  we  do 
ma'am,  before  the  Sunbeam  Mission 
came!'  and  then  with  an  almost  fright- 
ened look  added:  'What  should  we  do 
if  it  stopped  ?" 

There  is  no  part  of  home  furnishing 
more  important  than  the  method  of 
lighting,  both  by  day  and  night.  Chil- 
dren should  be  trained  to  sit  near  a 
window  while  reading  by  day,  the  light 
falling  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  where 
reading  or  studying  is  done  in  the  even- 
ing great  consideration  should  be  given 
the  subject  of  proper  light.  For  chil- 
dren who  can  be  trusted  a  student-lamp 
on  a  table  with  a  solid  foundation  affords 
an  excellent  light,  but  as  frolics  will 
ensue  among  the  most  trustworthy  of 
children,  there  is  the  danger  of  an  over- 
turned lamp,  and  for  this  reason  parents 
generally  prefer  a  drop-electric  or  gas 
light.  As  you  value  the  future  eye- 
sight of  your  children  do  not  permit 
them  to  read  by  a  light  several  feet 
above  their  heads.  Of  course  they  can 
do  it  with  apparent  ease,  and  will  do  it 
continually  if  not  taught  otherwise,  but 
the  eye  is  strained,  however  uncon- 
scious of  such  effort  they  may  be. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mind mothers  that  babies  should  not 
lie  facing  a  window  or  a  bright  light  for 
any  length  of  time  any  more  than  a 
child  should  be  allowed  to  face  them 
when  he  reads. 

By  the  editor's  kind  permission  space 
is  given  the  following  rules  for  preven- 
tion of  blindness  at  birth  which  should 
be  known  by  all.  The  rules  are  a  copy 
of  a  leaflet  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind,  and  the  information 
it  contains  is  compiled  from  a  list  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities  in  this  and  the 
old  world. 

The  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  new- 
born infants  is  a  contagious  disease, 
which  can  only  be  cured  if  taken  in 
time  and  treated  with  proper  care 
under  a  doctor's  direction.  Many  thou- 
sands  of  children  have  lost  their  sight 
from  this  cause,  and  it  has  been  found 
in  England  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  were 
blinded  by  neglect  or  wrong  treatment 
of  this  disease. 

The    following    dire  ;tions    for    treat-  \ 
ment  are  most  important : 

1.    Immediately  after  the  birth  of  a 


baby,  before  doing  anything  else,  wipe 
the  eyelids  and  all  around  the  eyes  with 
a  clean,  soft,  dry  linen  rag,  and  soon 
after  wash  these  parts  well  with   warm 

water. 

2.  Do  not  expose  the  baby  to  cold  air, 
as  cold  is  one  cause  of  this  eye  disease. 

The  disease  can  be  easily  known  by 
redness,  swelling,  and  heat  of  the  eye- 
lids, and  by  the  discharge  of  yellowish 
matter  from  the  eye.  Immediately  send 
for  a  doctor,  and  keep  the  eyes  as  clean 
as  possible  by  gently  washing  away  the 
matter  every  fifteen  minutes,  both  by 
day  and  night.  It  is  the  discharge  of 
pus  that  does  the  mischief. 

The  washing  is  done  thus: 

1.  Hold  the  eyelids  apart  with  finger 
and  thumb,  and  let  a  gentle  stream  of 
warm  water  run  between  them'  from  a 
bit  of  fresh  rag  or  cotton  wool  held  a 
little  above. 

2.  Then  move  the  eyelids  softly  up 
and  down  and  sidewise  to  bring  out  the 
pus  from  inside  and  wash  it  off  gently. 

3.  The  saving  of  the  sight  depends  on 
the  greatest  care  and  cleanliness. 

Each  rag  must  be  used  only  once 
and  then  burned  immediately;  a  sepa- 
rate rag  must  be  used  for  each  eye. 

4.  A  little  vaseline  or  lanoline  should 
be  occasionally  smeared  along  the  lids 
to  keep  them  from  sticking. 

5.  If  only  one  eye  is  diseased  the  child 
must  be  laid  on  the  side  of  that  eye,  so 
that  the  pus  may  not  flow  over  the 
nose  into  the  other  eye. 

Since  the  pus  is  highly  contagious  the 
nurse  must  carefully  wash  her  own 
hands  after  touching  the  diseased  eyes. 
The  poison  of  the  pus  is  far  more 
dangerous  in  the  eye  of  the  adult  than 
in  the  eye  of  the  infant. 

Caution. — Do  not  use  any  lotions  or 
poultices  without  the  advice  of  a 
doctor. 

For  much  of  the  information  regard- 
ing the  blind  contained  in  this  article, 
I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Giffen,  who  pre- 
sides happily  and  tactfully  over  the 
reading  room  for  the  blind  in  the 
Library    of    Congress    at    Washington. 


OKADO  INDEX.     MARCH   I,  1906. 
Athletics  for  the  Blind. 


Active  preparations  are  being  made  at  the 
ennsyl  vania  school  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook 
>ran  athletic  carnival  which  will  doubtless  be 
most  without  precedent  in  athletic  history. 

That  the  blind  can  run,  jump,  vault,  put 
le  shot  and  clear  hurdles  with  a  facility  born 
ily  of  the  most  careful  training  has  been 
-monstrated  by  an  elaborate  system  of  athletic 
istruction  being  carried  on  among  the  boys 
>w  at  the  home.  They  have  held  several 
hletic  meets  in  past  years,  but  the  one  that 
ill  take  place  early  this  spring  is  expected  to 
lrpass  all  others  in  its  records. 

ATHLETICS  FOR    THE  BLIND. 

Educators  have  long  assumed  that  athletics 
r  the  blind  can  be  followed  only  in  the 
^mnasium,  where  dumbbells,  rings,  ropes 
id  ordinary  school  calisthenics  required  no 
pecial  use  of  sight;  but  experiments,  which 
ive  now  become  assured  methods,  at  the 
verbrook  institution  have  proved  the  fallacy 
this  belief. 

Totally  blind  forever,  a  handicap  that 
ould  almost  be  thought  insurmountable,  the 


* 

boys  who  have  taken  to  the  cinder  track  at 
Overbrook  have  discovered  that  patient1  ap- 
plication to  little  details  in  their  training  has 
minimized  this  serious  handicap. 

They  have  been  watched  with  a  degree  of 
closeness  that  lias  worked  wonderfully  to  their 
own  advantage.  They  are  not  pitied;  instead, 
they  have  been  taught  to  live  for  the,  healthy 
joy  of  living,  and  nothing  has  increased  this 
feature  of  their  everyday  life  more  than  their 
athletics. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  blind  boy  can 
run  about  as  far  and  as  fast  as  his  more  for- 
tunate fellow,  providing  his  confidence  is  as- 
sured lrom  the  minute  betakes  his  first  step 
until  he  feels  the  slender  tape  across  his  chest 
at  the  finish.  He  is  running  into  darkness  at 
every  stride,  and  he  can  only  keep  at  it  as  long 
as  he  ft  els  morally  certain  that  an  absolutely 
clear  field  is  assured  him. 

Should  a  flash  of  doubt  or  hesitation  cross 
his  mind,  his  pace  must  inevitably  slacken. 
He  displays,  in  entering  his  sports,  a  strength 
of  nerve  ami  intensity  of  purpose  that  would 
put  the  most  daring  foot-ball  player  to  shame. 

"RECORD  OF  SIGHTLESS    ATHLETES. 

Records  made  by  the  blind  athletes  of 
Overbrook  in  past  performances  are  as  follows: 

Standing  broad  jump 7  feet  9  inches 

Standing  high  jump 3  feet  7  inches 

Running  broad  jump 17  feet  8  inches 

Running  high  jump 4  feet  0  inches 

Shot-put   (12  pounds) 37  feet  3  inches 

Discus  throw .85  feet 

Foot-ball  kick  (punt) 39  yards  1  foot 

One  hundred-yard  dash 12  seconds  flat 

Thirty  five-yard  dash 4  seconds  flat 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  table  follows 
containing  the  average  performance  of  normal 
preparatory  school  boys  in  simiiiar  sports: 

Standing  broad  jump 9  feet  2  inches 

Standing  high  jump 3  feet  8  inhces 

Running  broad  jump 19  ieet  1  inch 

Running  high  jump 5  feet  5  inches 

Shot-  put  (12  pounds) 39  feet  4  inches 

One  hundred  yard   dash 11  seconds  flat 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the 
blind  boy  is  by  no  means  far  belli nd  the  athlete 
possessed  of  all  his  faculties.  He  shpws  up 
particularly  well  in  those  events  where  running 
does  not  enter  into  the  performance,  such  as 
the  standing  jumps  and  the  shot  put.  It  is 
the  preliminary  run  that  retards  his  progress 
in  clearing  the  bar  of  the  running  high  jump 
or  in  accurately  locating  the  take-off  for  the 
running  broad   jump.     . 

Professor    Lindblad      from    the    very    first 

i 

encountered  a  herculean  task  in  drilling  into 
his  pupils  a  comprehension  of  their  tasks. 
They  had  no  conception  of  what  a  jump  means, 
no  knowledge  of  distance  or  proportion  as 
revealed  by  sight,  and  no  realization  of  the 
movements  recognized  by  athletes  as  essential 
to  a  creditable  performance. 

Their  first  lesson  was  with  an  ordinary 
doorstep.  They  measured  the  height  of  the 
step    with    their  hands    and    then    stepped    it. 


\^<L 


>  This  was  their  first  conception  of  distance 
which  was  to  them  immeasurable  b\  normal 
standards. 

With  this  gained,  the  b  y's  most  daring 
feat  was  to  measure  two  steps  and  then  step 
from  the  second  to  the  ground,  passing  over 
the  first  step.  A  little  shock  accompanied  this 
at  the  first  performance,  bat  its  mastery  was 
the  first  real  stride  toward  a  complete  realiz- 
ation of  the  significance  oi  a  jump. 
CONFIDENCE  ASSURED. 

When  a  blind  boy  has  laboriously  meas- 
ured the  distance  from  the  ground  level  of 
some  object  to  be  cleared,  and  when  tie  has 
been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  fall  means 
no  great  harm  to  him,  then  he  will  clear  the 
object  almost  as  readily  as  a  boy  with  sight. 

It  is  the  same  in  a  foot  race.  When  the 
distance  and  the  ground  has  been  studied  by 
walking  over  it  until  confidence  is  assured, 
speed  relies  solely  upon  personal  strength  and 
aptitude. 

In  the  gymnasium  of  the  institution  feats 
are  performed  that  are  almost  as  incredible  as 
the  track  stunts. 

A  blind  boy  flying  through  the  air  to  catch 
a  trapeze  which  he  could  not  see  would  be  a 
sight  that  would  turn  many  a  man's  back  to 
the  scene,  vet  it  is  done  daily  under  Professor 
Landblad's  tutelage-  The  secret  of  the  feat 
came  from  a  small  boy  who  stood  on  a  corner 
swinging  a  tin  can  attached  to  a  string.  At 
regular  intervals  the  can  struck  the  pavement 
with  a  resounding  bang. 

1  he  instructor  evolved  the  idea  of  swing- 
ing a  block  of  wood,  with  sand  paper  on  its 
under  surface,  <i round  a  circle  of  blind  boys, 
with  directions  to  each  boy  that  when  his 
sense  of  sound  told  him  that  the  block  was 
about  to  strike  his  toe  he  was  to  leap  lightly 
in  the  air  and  permit  the  block  to  pass  under 
him. 

This  was  turned  into  a  game.  At  first  few 
were  able  to  tell  when  the  rasping  sound  of 
the  block  wave  gave  warning  that  it  was  time 
to  jump.  Once  their  toe  was  tippen,  they  were 
temporarily  put  out  of  the  game,  and  often  the 
whole  side  was  out. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  each  boy 
could  time  thearnval  of  the  block  to  an  instant, 
and  the  idea  was  then  easily  applied  to  the 
trapeze,  solving  the  problem  of  timing  a  jump 
for  the  blind.—  The  North  American,  Phila- 
delphia. 

P1TTSFIELD 


What  affliction  is  there  so  dreadful 
as  that  of  being  blind,  of  being  with- 
out the  power  to  see  one's  way 
through  the  world,  of  "  missing  the 
millions  of  beautiful  things  which 
nature  spreads  before  us.  We  who 
have  sight  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  we  pass  along  our  way  en- 
joying all  that  the  blessings  of  suf- 
ficient eyesight  and  we  give  little 
heed,  most  of  us,  we  fear,  to  those 
unfortunates  who  live  in  darkness. 
A  number  of  Pittsfield  women,  always 


seeking  avenues  of  usefulness  and 
helpfulness,  have  thought  out  a  sim- 
ple plan  whereby  many  of  us  may  add 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blind.  It  is 
by  affording  an  opportunity  occasion- 
ally for  some  unfortunate  to  attend 
an  entertainment,  particularly  if  it 
be  of  a  musical  nature.  Many  people 
purchase  tickets  for  concerts  which 
are  never  used  but  which,  if  placed 
in  the  right  hands,  would  open  up  the 
way  for  an  evening  of  rare  pleasure 
to  some  blind  one.  Mrs.  Theodore 
Pomeroy,  who  is  in  touch  with  the 
blind  people  in  this  vicinity,  has  con- 
sented to  take  charge  of  the  matter 
and  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of 
such  tickets  as  may  be  sent  her.  And 
the  gifts  need  not  be  limited  by  any 
means  to  the  tickets  which  are  pur- 
chased and  then  for  some  reason  are 
not  used.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  kindly  person  from  buying 
tickets  occasionally  and  sending 
them  on  to  Mrs.  Pomeroy.  There 
should  always  be  two  tickets,  for  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  sightless 
beneficiaries  cannot  go  alone  but 
must  have  an  attendant.  Have  you 
ever  attended  a  fine  concert  and  sat 
with  closed  eyes  listening?  If  so  you 
will  appreciate  in  a  small  way  the 
enjoyment  which  a  blind  person  must 
derive  from  music.  Just  tuck  this 
little  matter  away  in  a  convenient 
corner  of  your  mind  and  when  oppor- 
tunity presents  mail  Mrs.  Pomeroy  a 
few  tickets  to  some  entertainment 
which  you  feel  sure  you  would  enjoy 
were  you  too  of  those  who  see  not. 
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WILL  PETITION        l 
CITY  COUNCIL 


CITIZENS    WANT     BOARD    TO     DO 
NATE  $1,500  ASKED  FOR 


To    Swell    Fund    for    Purchasing    Site 

for  the  Florida  School  for  the 

DeeHwwrtfl  Blind. 



At    the    next    meeting    of    the    Cit; 
Council  a  petition  signed  by  a  larg( 
number  of     prominent     business  mei 
will  be  presented  urging  the  Counci 
to  donate  the  $1,500  asked  for  by  th< 
committee  having  in  charge  the  pur 
chase   of   the    site    for   the   Deaf   am 
Blind  School.     Several  weeks  ago  Mr 
A.  W.  Corbett,  on  behalf  of  the  com 
mittee,  appeared  before  the     Counci 
and  asked  for  the  amount  mentioned 
The     matter     was     referred     to     the 
finance  committee     with    instruction; 
to  confer  with  the     Board  of     Trade 
committee  and  to  report  the  result  ol 
the  conference   at  the   next   meeting 
Since  then  no  meeting  has  been  helc 
by  the  Council  and  the  matter  has  re 
mained     dormant.       The     Council     is 
favorably  disposed  towards  t.ho  dona 
tion  and  will  devise  some  means  foi 
giving  it. 


WHAT     IS     DOISG     FOB    T 

A  commission  ..similar   to  That  whiel ' 
has  recently  reported  to  the  legislature 
in  regard  to  the  adult  blind  in  this  state, 
has  been  investigating  along  the  same 
lines  in  the  state  of  New  York,  whero 
a  census  of  six  thousand  blind  people 
has   been   taken,    of   whom   90   per   cent 
are  adults;  and  a  bill  looking  to  open- 
ing up  to  them  opportunities  for  learn  - 
i7ig  to  work  with   their   hands  and  of 
finding   a   market    for   such    work    has 
been   introduced   also   into   the   legisla-, 
ture  of  that  state.    New  York  has  been1 
even    slower     than     Massachusetts    in 
coming  to  a  realization  that  the  com- 
munity has  a  definite  responsibility  to-( 
ward  the   men  and    women   who   have 
been   deprived   of   their   sight,    to   help 
them  to  hold  a  place  as   useful  mem* 
bers  of  society;  but  now  a  Society  for 
the  Promotion   of   the   Welfare   of   the 
Blind  has  been  organized  there  as  here 
and  better  things  may  be  expected  in, 
both  states  in  the  not  far  distant  fu- 
ture.    Charities    and     The     Commoner 
gives   an   interesting  account   of   wha 
is  being  done  along  this  line  in  other 
states. 

Connecticut    was    the    pioneer    stat 
to  provide  by  a  legislative  enactmen 
for  the  instruction  of  adult  blind.    Mrs 
Foster  of     Hartford  stumbled     over 
blind  Italian  boy  in  a  dark  passage  0t 
a  tenement  in  1888.     She  became  inter-}, 
ested  in  him  and  in  a  short  time  dls** 
covered   more    than    fifty    blind    peopi™ 
in  Hartford.     Almost  before   she   her-) 
self  was  aware  of  the  fact,  her  heart, 
time,   and   purse   were   enlisted   in   the 
work.       Through     her     efforts     F.     E. 
Cleaveland,  a  lawyer,  blind  from  early 
manhood,    became    interested,    and    in 
.1893  the  state  board  of  education  for 
the  blind  Avas  created,  and  the  present 
Connecticut    State    Institute    for    tha 
Biind    is  the    result.     There  over    one 
hundred  blind   persons     have  received 
industrial   instruction   to   render   them 
self-supporting.     In  Brooklyn,   the  In- 
dustrial  Home   for  the    Blind   has   be- 
come a  factory  where  broom  making, 
mattress  making,  cane  seating,  and  net 
and  hammock  weaving  give  steady  em- 
ployment to  a  group  of  blind  workers 
living    in    the    community.    Whenever 
you  see  a  basket  or  a  piece  of  willow 
ware   with   the   coat   of  arms   of  Wis- 
consin and  inscribed  with  these  words, 
^'Independent    through    industry,"    you 
will  know  that  it  comes  from  the  Wis- 
consin Workshop  for  the  Blind,  started 
in  1904,  which  is  not  only  transforming 
paupers  into  wage  earners  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  but  has  created  a  demand 
for      the     cultivation     of    an     entirely 
new    staple    on    the    American    farm. 
The  Michigan  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind — entirely  separate     from 
the  State  School  for  Blind  Youths— was 
organized    in    1904,    and    is    doing   work 
similar    to  the.    Wisconsin    '"°till1flM\i 
|  One  of  its  most  notable  cases  has  1 
a  man  both  blind  and   deaf,   found   in 
the  Wayne  county  (Detroit)  poor  house, 
who  today  sews  brooms,  canes  chairs, 
and  uses  a  typewriter.    What  Michigan 
is  doing  in  that  state  institution  is  be- 
ing attempted  In  Indianapolis  by  a  pri- 
vate one— the  Indiana  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Men. 

The  most  progressive  experiments  in 
this  field  are  being  carried  out  at  an- 
other private  institution— the  experi- 
ment Station  for  the  Trade  Training  of 
the  Blind  in  Cambridge.  Really 
marvelous  work  has  been  done  in 
teaching  totally  blind  men  and  women 
to  make  rugs,  curtains,  screen  panels, 
table  and  pillow  covers,  in  a  variety  of 


colors   and  designs   which   are   worked 
out   with     an     exactness  which     would 
tax  seeing  persons.    A  miniature  of  the 
old  loom  which  might  have  been  found 
in  any  country    house     in  our    grand- 
mother's time  has  been  mustered  into 
use,    until   a  more  suitable    mechanism 
can    be    devised.     Each    loom    has    four 
pedals,  by  the  use  of  which  the  threads 
are  lifted  at  the  will  of  the  weaver,  in 
groups   which  are     as   definite  to     the 
h  as  are  the  b*lack  notes  of  a  pi- 
ano.    The  pattern?  are  designed   by  a 
seeing  expert  and  then  diCtate^  to   tnr: 
blind    weaver,    who     reproduces     ! nem 
either  by  throwing  shuttles  with  differ* 
ent  colors  between  the  separate  groups 
of   warp   threads,   or  by  tying  the   col- 
ored threads;  each  color  of  course  being 
put  in     a  separate  place,     around   the 
groups  of   threads     which   have     been 
raised  by  depressing  the  pedals.    After 
fnaking    a    particular    pattern      a    feu- 
times   the   blind   weaver,    having   com- 
mitted it  to  memory,  is  said  to  be  ac- 
tually quicker  in  performing  the  work 
[than    the    seeing    assistant,    who    then 
ionly  needs  to  occasionally  look  at  the 
work     to     mend    broken    threads.      It 
lis    the    idea     of    Mr.      Campbell,     su- 
iperintendent  of  this  experiment  station, 
j—  Charles   F.   F.   Campbell,   the  son  of 
!that   blind   Kentuckian     who     has   as- 
|  founded    the    English    public    with    the 
I  marvelous  things  he  has  worked  out  aSv 
j  head     of  the  Royal     Collece  of     Music 
I  in        London — that       the       real       field 
of      permanent      employment      for    the 
blind      lies      in      the      ordinary      fac- 
tories.       An       investigation        of        25 
factories      in      Boston      has      revealed 
processes      which       are     very      simple 
and  which  the  blind  can  do— wrapping 
pill    boxes,    putting    ferrules    on    small 
tools,    turning,    spoking   and    threading 
the  wheels  of  baby  and  doll  carriages, 
parts  of  work  in  constructing  electrical 
goods,  etc.    Time  and  again  employers 
have  told  the  superintendent  there  was 
nothing  in  their  factories  which  a  per- 
son without  sight  could  do,  only  to  ad- 
mit the   contrary     on     going     through 
their  plant  with   Mr.    Campbell.       The 
result  is  that  a  number  of  men  are  at 
work  today  in  Boston  establishments. 

The  Massachusetts  investigations 
show  that  to  teach  a  blind  boy  to 
work  does  not  in  itself  solve  the  prob-  l 
lem.  The  agent  of  the  commission 
found  in  one  town  a  group  of  men  who 
had  learned,  some  at  school,  some  from 
the  home  teaching  system  carried  on  in 
Massachusetts,  how  to  reseat  chairs. 
After  they  returned  they  also  learned, 
to  their  sorrow,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
reseat  a  chair  and  quite  another  to  find 
the  chair  to  reseat.  Not  one  of  the  men 
had  regular  employment.  Some  local 
women  became  interested.  Two  rooms 
were  rented,  one  for  mattress  work  and 
one  for  chairs,  and  the  men  set  to 
work.  The  Interested  women  got  the 
first  chairs  to  be  caned  and  now  the 
group  of  workers  seem  in  a  fair  way 
to  build  up  a  good  business.  It  is  by 
such  interest  and  backing  in  local  com- 
►munities  that  the  problem  of  livelihood 
for  the  blind  can  be  worked  out,  once 
the  man  who  loses  his  eyes  has  been 
taught  to  work  in  the  dark. 

An  example  of  the  wrong  way  to 
help  the  blind  is  afforded  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  "Once  every  year," 
wrttea  James  Forbes,  mendicancy  officer 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
society,  "there  has  been  perpetrated  a 
barbarism  which  because  of  its  blend- 
ing of  sunshine,  squalor,  gold  and 
cruelty,  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
possible  only  in  the  Far  East."  The 
reference  is  to  the  blind  pension, 
through  which  about  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  is  given  out  each  year  to  the  blind 
residents  of  the  city  by  the  department 


of    public    charities.      The    flistributlon 

8  place  on  Hie  pier  at  the  foot  of 
East  Twenty-sixth  street,  where  the 
tables  are  heaped  with  the  gold  of  the 
isters.  Before  daybreak,  the 
six  hundred  blind  people  of  the  city  be- 
gin to  gather,  and  the  dock  is  crowded 
with  the  blind  and  their  leaders  and 
parasites.  The  patient,  self-respecting 
blind  men  or  women,  whose  sight  and 
wage-earning  capacity  have  been  slow- 
ly stolen  possibly  by  cataract,  the  re- 
sult of  close  application  to  industry, 
are  crowded  by  obscene,  vermin-ridden 
wretches  from  the  cellars  of  Cherry 
Hill  and  the  Bowery  "morgues,"  out- 
casts to  whom  blindness  has  come  af- 
ter half  a  lifetime  of  sottishness,  vice 
and  filth.  A  better  way  of  serving  the 
blind  is  shown  in  this  statement  by 
Miss  Wright,  field  agent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission: 

'If  anything  were  lacking  to  spur  on 
an  investigation,  it  is  supplied  in  field 
work  among  the  blind  by  the  individ- 
ual instances  of  courage,  ability  and 
need.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing 
thing  of  all  is  the  accomplishments  of 
the  blind  under  the  most  difficult  com- 
binations of  circumstances.  A  man  of 
35,  blind  since  three  days  old,  through 
the  ignorance  of  his  family  deprived  of 
education  and  although  of  sound  mind 
and  body  always  treated  as  an  Invalid 
is  struggling,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
state  home  teacher,  to  learn  to  read 
raised  letters  and  to  do  cane  seating. 
His  muscles  are,  however,  so  undevel- 
oped that  he  progresses  very  slowly. 
Another  pupil  of  one  of  our  state  home 
teachers  is  a  keen  old  Scotch  woman 
who  became  blind  at  the  age  of  75.  She 
has  learned  to  read  the  raised  types, 
and  has  covered  a  list  of  something  like 
fifty  volumes.  At  the  time  of  the 
agent's  visit  she  was  nearly  80,  and  had 
been  reading,  in  parallel  periods,  the 
history  of  Scotland  and  the  history  of 
England. 

"In   one   of   our  larger    cities   a   man 
of  41,  totally  blind  since  the  age  of  25, 
had  learned  in  part  a  tailor's  trade  be- 
fore  his   blindness,    and   now   earns   at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  from  $10  to 
$12  a  week  sewing  fur  on  slippers.   He 
works  at  this  at  least  15  hours  a  day, 
often  from  5  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.,  except 
Saturday  afternoons,   when   he   studies 
raised    types,    and    Sundays,    when     he 
rests.    He  is  paid  one  and  one  half  and 
two  cents  a  piece  and  can  average  2fr0 
pieces    a   day    when    the    work    allows.  ! 
The  week  of  my  visit   he   had   earned  I 
only  $9.28  because  of  slack  work,  but  he ! 
.  .waa  ..«ift*-'tttt«*totHja  tfmjHJsr  «rest~f <w>te»^ 
hands,    which  were   becoming   so   hard' 
and  stiff  as   to   make   the   reading     of 
raised   types   more   and   more   difficult. 
Out  of  his  earnings  this  man  must  pay 
his  board,   for  his  home  is  in  a  town 
where  there  is  no  work  for  him;  save 
money  for  the  seasons  when  there  is  no 
work,  and  pay  something  on  the  mort- 
gage  on   his    house.        Seeing  such   in- 
stances as  this  steadily  increases  one's 
belief  in  the  greater  possibilities  for  the 
blind,  when  the  favorable  conditions  of 
training  and  public  confidence  shall  be 
given  them." 

The  chairman  of  the  New  York  state 
commission  has  made  this  discerning 
comment: 

"After  blindness  becomes  an  Estab- 
lished fact  in  the  adult,  every  month  inf 
which  he  is  allowed  to  remain  an  aim- 
less sit-by-the-fire  makes  more  difficult 
his  ultimate  reclamation.  It  js  at  this 
exact  time  that  friendly  intervention 
is  most  readily  accepted  and  Is  most 
useful.  He  must  be  shown  that  blind- 
ness and  helplessness  are  by  no  moans 
synonyms.  He  is  at  the  crossing  of 
the  ways,  but  he  is  not  going  to  re- 
main there  indefinitely.  One  road  leads 
to  activity,  to  potential,  if  not  actual, 
happiness— to  occupation,  man's  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  salvation;  the 
other  leads  to  apathy,  mendicancy, 
loss  of  self-respect,  often  loss  of  char- 
acter." 

More  need  not  be  said. 
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To  enlarge  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of   the   Industrial    Home    for    the   Blind,    516 
Gates   avenue,    of   which    Mrs.    F.    Theodore 
Herx    is    President,    a     progressive     euchre 
will    be   given   at   Crosby   Hall,    423    Classon 
avenue,  near  Lexington  avenue,   on  Thursday 
afternoon,  March  15,  beginhing  at  2  o'clock. 
Arrangements    have   bee*/  made     for    more 
commodious  quarters  than  were  provided  at 
the    first    annual    euchre,    this    having   been 
necessitated  by  the  unusually  large  attend- 
ance, which   it    is    expected     will    be     even 
greater    at    the    approaching   entertainment. 
Many   handsome    prizes   have   been    secured 
which  are  to   be  awarded  to  the   successful 
contestants.   At  the  conclusion  of   the  game 
a  handsome   "door  prize"   Will  be  presented 
to  the  lady  holding  the  winning  number  for 
which    the   players    as    well    as    non-players 
will  draw. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Euchre  Committee  is 
Miss  Emma  L.  Schirmer,  and  assisting  her 
are  Mesdames  W.  D.  Meurlin,  P.  Todtschin- 
der,  John  Bohnet,  Albert  C.  Fuchs,  E.  J. 
Dingee,  George  WorthTng-ton,  Katharine  Q. 
Hlssen  and  the  Misses  Mary  Brown  and 
Lilian  M.  Bohnet.  Tickets  for  the  euchre 
may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Packer,  516 
Gates  avenue. 

WORCESTER  (MASS.)  GAZETTE. 
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The  board  of  directors  of  the  Memo- 
rial home  for  the  blind  Jnfff  a  meeting 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  office  of  Dr 
John  C.  Berry,  7  Highland  street.  It 
was  voted  to  hold  the  annual  meeting 
on  the  evening  of  April  20  in  the  rooms 
of  .the  Children's  Friend  society.  Rev 
Austin  S.  Garver  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board. 

THE     Bj^TIMORE     NEWS, 
MARCH    3,     1906. 
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Mr.  Bledsoe   Succeeds   Mr.   Morrison 
At  Matter's   Request. 


Mr.  John  B.  Bledsoe,  for  years  resident 
principal  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Colored  Blind,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  George  C.  Morrison  as  su- 
perintendent Of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  appointment  was  made 
at  the   request  of  Mr.   Morrison,   whose 

SffffiJiff:  Bledsoe  had  been  f-  «* 

Mr    Morrison   resigned   last   November 

Z~J ?     "    °f    ",her    dut1es    th*t    re- 
«»L*a  lVS  time'   but   the  Erectors  per- 

se,±   n  t0    remain    UntfI    they   could 

select   a   successor.     Besides   being   third 

vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  Trust 
and  Guarantee  Company,  Mr.  Morrison 
£1  r^ntiy  appointed  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  by  Mayor  Timanus.  He  is 
also  a  lawyer.  His  father,  the  late  Fred- 
S  P°"eIas  Morrison,  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  School  for  over  40  years, 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  building 
u  up.  The  son  took  charge  about  eight- 
een   months    ago,    at    the    death    of    his 

IV!  !£  "?e  directors  urSinS  him  to  man- 
age the  School. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  today  that  Mr.  Bled- 

t?LZ°t uldmake   an    excellent    superin- 
tendent.   'He   will   be   a   better  man   at 
the    School    than    I    was,"    he    declared 
r«;twaVn?  ass,stant.  and- 1  know  how 

a?PthJ*h.?  wHe  a,S°  did  Sreat  work 
at  the  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and 

Deaf,  which  also  comes  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent  of  th*» 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  " 

RnfnfBpdS°eT  !f  37  years  0,d'"  an*  is  a 
I  \  f,^eV-  John  F'  Bledsoe,  a  promi- 
nent Alabama  minister  and  educator  He 
taught  five  years  in  the  Alabama  School 
5ur  th„e  Dfaf'  and  came  as  Principal  of 
wfnrt ^ryland  School  for  the  Colored 
Blind  and  Deaf  in  1898. 
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*TP  EDUCATE  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  John  B.  Bledsoe  Succeeds  Mr. 
Morrison  As  Superintendent. 


HAS  BEEN  AT  COLORED  SCHOOL 


In 
Of 


He    Has    Had    Much    Experience 

Teaching    The    Afflicted Son 

A  Well-Known  Educator. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  George  C.  Morri- 
son as  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  has  been  formally  ac- 
cepted by  the  directors,  and  Mr.  John  B. 
Bledsoe,  formerly  of  Alabama,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Morrison  resigned  in  November,  but 
the  resignation  was  not  acted  on  until  this 
week.  He  said  he  resigned  because  he  could 
not  devote  as  much  time  as  he  would  desire 
to  the  position.  He  also  made  the  modest 
statement  that  he  wanted  to  make  way  for 
a  better  man. 

The  Morrison  family  has  been  associated 
with  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  for 
41  years.  So  close  has  been  the  association 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  one  were  consid- 
ered as  linked  with  the  other.  For  40  years 
Mr.  Frederick  Douglas  Morrison  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  school,  assuming  the 
position  in  April,  1864.  The  institution 
was  founded  11  years  before,  but  under  his 
administration  it  grew  in  importance  and 
usefulness.  The  present  edifice  was  com- 
pleted through  his  efforts  in  1869.  On  his 
death,  October  8,  1904,  his  son  accepted  the 
superintendency,  which  he  has  held  up  to 
the  present  time. 

During  his  two  scholastic  years  at  the 
school  Mr.  Morrison  has  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  its  progress.  This  interest  he 
will  continue  to  maintain,  having  been 
elected  a  director  and  named  as  secretary 
of  the  board. 

Of  his  successor,  Mr.  Morrison  said  that 


MR.  GEORGE  G.  MORRISON 

the  institution  had  secured  an  excellent 
educator.  He  asserted  that  while  Mr. 
Bledsoe  has  had  a  good  educational  train- 
ing, yet  he  is  a  practical  man,  too.  It  was 
his  belief  tbat  the  school  would  continue 
to  grow  In  importance. 

"  While  Mr.  Bledsoe  is  an  Alabamian  by 
birth,  he  has  been  living  in  Baltimore  since 
1898,  having  been  resident  principal  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and 
Deaf,  a  department  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  649  West  Fayette  street. 
When  Mr.  Morrison  presented  his  resigna- 
tion Mr.  Bledsoe  accepted  the  position  of 
assistant  superintendent.  The  vacancy 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Lyman  Stead,  of  Mis- 
souri, a  fellow  of  Gallaudet  College. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  is  the  son  of  Rev.  John  F. 
Bledsoe,  minister,  scholar  and  educator  of 
considerable  reputation  in  the  South  during 
nnd  after  the  Civil  War.  He  was  born  at 
Camp  Hill,  Ala.,  June  15,  1809.  His  early 
education  was  received  from  his  father  and 
the  public  schools.  After  teaching  for  sev- 
eral years,  during  which  he  prepared  for 
college,  he  entered  Howard  College,  near 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  from  which  be  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1802.  He  was  appointed  a  fellow  In. Gal- 
laudet Collope  and  took  a  course  in  teach- 


ing the  deaf,  receiving  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1893. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  was  appointed  a  .teacher  in 
the  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf  the  fol- 
lowing fall  and  taught  there  for  five  years. 
In  November,  1898,  he  was  elected  resident 
principal  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  supervise  until  he  was  made  su-  | 
perlntendent.  Four  years  ago  he  entered  | 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  pursued  a 
course  in  history,  political" science  and  phi- 
losophy. His  thesis  was  "The  Education 
of  the  Blind  In  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Bledsoe  comes  from  a  Virginia  family 
and  is  related  to  Professor  BledsoeKwho 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  for  a  number  of 
years  editor  of  the  Southern  Magazine, 
published  in  Baltimore.  In  July,  1899,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  I.  Leonard,  of 
Boston,  a  graduate  of  Boston  University 
and  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  Ala- 
bama School  for  the  Blind.  She  died  Janu- 
ary 18,  1900.  Mr.  Bledsoe  will  take  up  his 
residence  at  the  school.  / 
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Other    Dntios    as    Vice    President 
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Director    and 
of  Board— Mr. 


Act    as    Secretary 
Bledsoe   Has  Been 


Assistant      Superintendent— Both 
Have  Had   Successful  Careers. 


Mr.  George  C.  Morrison  has  resigned  as 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  North  avenue,  to  take  ef- 
fect May  1,  and  Mr.  John  Francis  Bled- 
soe, the  present  assistant  superintendent 
at  the  institution,  has  been  elected  by 
the  board  of  directors  to  succeed  Mr. 
Morrison.  Mr.  Morrison  is  the  third  vice 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Trust  and 
Guarantee  Company,  v.-hieh  office  he  has 
held  for  the  past  two  years,  and  was  re- 
cently appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  by  Mayor  Timanus.  His 
duties  in  these  positions  demand  so  much 
of  his  time  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
fl-esign  his  office  with  the  school,  to  which 
he    was    elected    after    the    death    of    his 


JOHN   V.   BLBDSOB. 


koo.  who  succeeds  Mr.  Morrison,  has  been 
Istant  superintendent  since  last  fall. 
The  board  of  directors  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Morrison  with  great 
Reluctance,  and  all  present  at  the  meeting 
last -Wednesday,  when  he  announced  his 
intention,  expressed  their  sincere  regret 
that  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  give 
up  a  position  which  he  has  so  satisfac- 
torily filled.  Mr.  Morrison  will  remain  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as 
superintendent,  in  May.  he  will  !>c  elected 
to  the  office  of  secretary.  Mr.  Waldo  New- 
comer  is   now   the   acting   secretary. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  also  vice  president  of 
the  American  Surety  Company  of  New 
York.  lie  is  36  years  Of  age  and  was 
born  in  the  school  building,  his  father 
having  been  the  first  superintendent.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  last  legislature, 
representing    the    First    district,    and    was 


chairman  of  the  <  ommittee  on  education 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  During  his  term  of 
office  In  the  General  Assembly  he  made 
for  himself  an  enviable  record.  While  in 
the  legislature  he  introduced  and  cham- 
pioned the  bill  for  compulsory  education 
of  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  is  only  ."."  years  of  age,  and 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  institutions 
for  the  bli-ad  and  deaf.  He  is  the  s'"i 
of  the  late  Roy.  John  V.  Bledsoe,  who 
was  an  educator  and  scholar  of  wide  rep- 
utation in  the  South.  Young  Bledsoe 
worked  his  way  through  Howard  College. 
Birmingham,  and  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  in  1892.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed fellow  in  Gallaudet  College,  to 
teach  the  deaf,  and  after  a  course  of 
one  year  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  He  then  taught  for  five  years  in 
the  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Tal- 
ladega. Ala. 

In  1898  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf,  a  department  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  located  at  04!)  West 
Saratoga  street,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity Until  last  fall,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed   to    his    present    position. 

Mr.  Lyman  Steed,  of  Missouri,  now  fel- 
low ax  Gallaudet  College,  has  befen  ap- 
pointed resident  principal  of  the  School 
for  Colored  Blind  to  succeed  Mr.  Bledsoe. 
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father,   the  bile   Superintendent    Frederick 

D.     Morrison,     two    years    ago-.       Mr.     Bled    i 


Contributions   of  Clothing   and  oney 
Asked  by  Friends.      V0  J 

The  case  of  Charles  AVilder,  a  lT-ye 
old  blind  boy  who  lives  with  Mrs  J. 
Bennett  at  56  Washington  av,  Chelsea, 
has  excited  the  sympathy  of  a  number 
of  charitable  women  of  that  city  who 
are  keenly  interested  in  helping  the  boy 
to  a  better  place  in  life. 

The    unfortunate    boy    has    been    blind 
the    pai  us.    was   deserted    about 

a   year   ago   by   his   mother,    his   fat 
having  died   a   short    time  before      rn- 
drti  the  immense  physical   han- 

lm|)     under     which     he     labored,      the 
piuclcy    boy   sought   to   maka    hi.s  living 
selling   papers  and    for  soma  time   past 
he    has   been    a    familiar    flgjure    in    the 
hborhood  of  the  Bellingham  station 

But    for   all    bis   effort,    the,   task    was 


too  great  ana  ne  louna  it  very  aimcuit 
ocki-  out  an  existence.  Airs  Bennett, 
who  learned  of  -the  position  in  which 
h„v  found  himself,  <  tiered  him  a  room 
In  her  house  and  has  done  very  much 
t.  assist  him,  hut  Charles  needs  elolh- 
ln<*  and  money  and  Mrs  Bennett  will  no 
v-prv    -lad    to    recefve    any    contribution 

which   may  '    to,  ,her-,  T£f    boy 

"...  mipH   ni  rkins  institution 

\\'.'\  i  {      th  Boston  and  he  is 

all  who  knew  him. 
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Aid  for  the  Blind 

For  twenty-sii  years  Gongrcfi  has  given  the  interest 
'w  W  to  national  four  per  cent,  bonds  toward  pub- 
,  5_ju.wu    i  the  country.     mn 

5hin' .lll-n  a  v  ar  is  not  much  for  a  rich  nation  to 
^"S^SSrtSt  this  su„  Id,  will  .ease  next  year 
Lless  Congress  takes  further  action,  since  at  that  date 

,ie  Wis  will  be  retired.  Kentucky     Blind 

i^  ;•  not  generally  known  that  the  iveniuiK.v 
V     ^SKlle    is  the  head  of  the  printing  mdus- 
LSyoUf  the  c^ntry  for  those  who  are  sight.ess.    The  de- 
fy        ■*    ,0 nstaSy  mowing,   is  immensely  greater  than 
nand  1S  .ons  am  y  b  ^  resources  are 

hlrty  years  ajjo .™£*"    u  ^  be  ^ 

:::;:r-o;u..  ^  *  the  *»*  m^ 

Lionel  ^att^rs  t0  belp  th0  printing  depart- 

;lUd  Xe  bfinTspTat  "hose  who  sit  in  darkness  m 
ment  of  the  b  ,nrt    o  t  intellectual  light. 

"^rt^ato  tl»tb  Confess  will  not  neglect  such  an 

J    I   condition      We   trust   that   the   appropnat.cn 

important  conU  t.oi .  ues  ave  in. 

WH1   '^   "1m  tie"  o  reason  why   much  more  than 

,^^^r  should  not  be  appropriated  for  one  of    h* 

$10,<xx>  a  ji  er  times  tbe  b]ma 

!:U,r  t     S    h    ^mheTsome  and  expensive  books  made 
hart  to    eafl  the  cu  .(         possiblc   tQ  t 

with  raised  letters      J  ^  ^^  , 

"Brai,e-  Sracter   whi  b  the  blind  easily  ham.     It  to 
a  pecmnar  d»»«*J  luor0  near,y  represented 

rTcM-^e  S£  aphi'coac'     The  advantage  is  that, 
by  the  Mjise teieg    i  de  from  one  plat 

-an  h"  TtZn  l"  PUhU     binary  not  only  a  large  col- 

:L  by  a  benevolent  ^  ^^S^SR 
to  those  who  are  even  unable  to  reart  the 
or  who  want  a  wider  Ihteraure.      be n.  i  ot  e 
in  the  '-blind  books."     We  hope  that  Congi 
for**  those  who  can  be  so  cheaply  Wessed. 
NORTH  ADAMS  (MASS.)  HEF.ALBP, 


*ar   3,  ?9p6. 

KVEKY  BODY     BEW A  R  1 . 

fnirprsail  iblindaiietes  is  to  be  humai-i- 
ly'e  tribute  to  electricity  is  the  theory 
expressed  by  Dr.  H.  Fresco-tit  Pratrt,  X- 
ray  and  therapeutic  expert,  in  'the  trial 
of  a  .jieisonad  dnjuiy  suit  lin  Ju'dlge  Win- 
de-'  court  iu  New  York.  The  Union 
IVaction  Company  is  being  suied  flar 
$50,000  damages  in  betoaM  of  INuh  Bos- 
i  r-uri.  who  is  declared  I  o  be  pa  i  ind 

urj'l  {Kufaiysrtfd    front   an    eil  current 

which  passed  from  t»he  iil-rnospherc 
through  her  body. 

|fye  !  en  the  fir-t  to 

discover  the  corroding  cfi'ccts'iof  the  elec- 
mh.iI  cirrpewts  beling  generated  by  mil- 
lions of  dynaiino-  in  even  corner  of  tire 
civilized    world,    cxpla  ic    witness, 

li.iv   or   night   we   are    ne  e   from 

their  influence,  ''r0"-  tbe 

retort  delicate,  portion     of     bj        tntmjaini 


SSSy   will    Milter   first.      Dr.    Prati    cited 
ie  increasing  prevalen  ,.\,.. 

;  after  will  com-  <  nH\  semsii«'z- 

ind  burning  of  the  h 
The   wavering     of     l!o       -  can't 

globe,   the    -puttering  bri  -    of   the 

arc  li  vriag  wthite  of  I  he  Vac« 

mini  re  specified  as  the  agem  '<■•- 

VvMch   ,iircail,\    Intave   made   Hie   Amei  irans 
a.  •-Hpi'ria1-leil  amid  iiJinljiii^:  nation."  Ttoe 

from   a    telepdionie     battery, 
spark    of   a    "jumpeil"   trollej    pole,   the 
Wild    crackle  of  ituxe    power   station 
dynamo  an  I  mwtor  wiespe  cited  itBs  shrong- 
:!    [ess   ever   pi  e-ctr.    <■■•  mi  r.ihu I  ors  to 

the  same  effe 

The    r.oshom  girl  was  Btafflding  at  a 

street  corner  flour  yeans  ago  when  a  wire 

fell]  acr-os?  the  trolley  wire,  its  loose  end 

dropping    within    four    fed    of   her.      She 

•\  i<    then  eleven  yeans  old.     Aihnlost  im;- 

icly   she  became-  nearly   blind   and 

paralyzed    on  .her  light   side.     The 

U'a.et|ii<m  coimpia-ny  asserts  thlat  the  girl's 

ii  ion   could  ao1    have  resulted  from 

Che  current  carried  by  the  wire  unless  it 

taane   in  contact   with  iher. 
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CHCL8EA  (MASS.)  TELEORAPrb 

Char'.ie  Wilder,  the  blind  youffg  man, 
L who  sells  papers  in  front  of  Freeman's 
drug  store,  is  trying  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  effort 
will  be  made  to  patronize  him.  He  has 
been  blind  for  10  years.  His  father  is 
dead  and  in  this  unfortunate  situation 
he  needs  the  helping  hand. 

BURLINGTON    (VT.)    NEWS. 


According  to  the  recent  report  of 
the  State  commission  there  are  about 
2 8*0 2  blind  in  Massachusetts,  and  of 
e'by  far  the  greater  proportion 
'  are  adults.  According  to  the  prelim- 
inary census  returns  for  1905,  only 
354,  or  12.6  per  cent,  were  under  2  0 
years,  while  the  adult  blind  number- 
ed 2443,  or  87.2  per  cent.  Nearly 
two-thirds  become  blind  at  the  age 
of  2  0  and  upward.  The  commission 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  board  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blind.  The  hoard 
should  serve,  first,  as  a  bureau  of  in- 
vestigation, information  and  advice, 
and  to  that  end  should  carry  on  and 
i>erfect  the  inquiries  already  begun; 
fjecond,  it  should  serve  as  a  bureau  of 
industrial  aid  to  find  work  and  new 
forms  of  employment  for  the  blind, 
and  develop  home  industries  among 
tibem;  and  third,  the  board  should  be 
empowered  to  establish  and  manage 
a  system  of  industrial  schools  and 
workshops  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing suitable  blind  persons  instruction 
and  work  in  the  lines  of  industry 
best  adapted  to  their  needs. 


life 


TO  SUCCEED  STJPT.  M0KRIS0N. 

Mr.    John    Francld    Blednoe    to    Have 
Charge   of   School    for   Blind. 

Mr.  John  Francis  BledjgSe,  the  present 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for-tlie^Blind,  on  North- avenue, 
has  been  electecT  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  institution  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  school  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  recent  resignation  of  Mr. 
George  C.  Morrison. 

The  new  superintendent  Is  37  years  of 
age  and  has  spent  many  years  In  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  Is 
fully  qualified  for  his  new  position.  He 
Is  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  John  P.  Bled- 
soe, who  was  an  educator  and  scholar  of 
wide   reputation  -  in   the   South. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  worked  his  way  through 
Howard  College,  Birmingham,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  In  1892.  He  was  then  appointed  fel- 
low in  Gallaudet  College  for  the  deaf, 
and  after  a  course  of  one  year  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  then  taught  for 
five  years  in  the  Alabama  school  for  the 
deaf,   at  Taladega,   Ala, 

In  1898  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  Maryland  Schol  for  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf,  a  department  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  situated  at  649  West 
Saratoga  street,  and  served  in  that  ca-  j 
pacity  until  last  fall,  when  he  wasap-J 
-nojnted  to  his  pre3fln,t,nrniiilthi  i  '  '  '"**j 

Enjoyable  toncert 

at  School  For  Blinc 

— : 

Second    of    Series    of    Piano       Recital.' 

Given    by    Pupils    Yesterday 

Afternoon. 

Yesterday  in  the  chapel  of  the  stat< 
school  for  the  blind  was  given  the  sec- 
ond of  a  series  of  recitals  by  the  pupils 
of  the  school.  A  marked  improvement 
was  noticeable  in  the  playing  of  these 
pupils.  They  are  more  sure  in  technic 
and  have  advanced  ideals  of  phrasing 
and  shading.  A  number  of  the  pupils 
have  special  talent  for  the  piano  and 
are  growing  very  fast  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  art.  Frol.  Joseph  Bal- 
lantyne,  who  is  the  instructor,  is  much 
!  pl/eased  with  the  steady  growth  notice- 
able in  the  pupils  and  feels  in  time, 
with  the  devotion  they  always  have 
shown  for  music,  that  a  number  will 
^pe   performers   of   rare    attainments. 

Miss  Lucile  Driggs,  sister  of  Super- 
intendent Driggs  and  also  a  pupil  of 
Prof.  Ballantyne,  played  for  the  blind 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  program  two 
numbers  by  Adolph  Jensen.  Miss 
Driggs  has  much  natural  talent  and 
plays  with  great  skill. 

Superintendent  Driggs  spoke  to  the 
pupils  expressing  his  great  pleasure 
with  their  progress 'and  counseled  ; 
to  continue  to  manifest  the  love  and 
industry  for  their  art  that  has  charac- 
terized their  work  in  the  past.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  program  as  given: 

"In  Stiller  Nacht."  Op.  27  (Theodor 
Espen),  "Waltz"  (Hofmann),  Miss  Alice 
Simmons;  "Polish  Dance"  (Schara- 
menka),  "Grand  Valse"  (Thoma),  Mr. 
Carl  Lind;  "La  Serenata"  (Moskowski) 
Miss  Ellen  Youngstrom;  "Opus  72.  No. 
2"  (Mendelssohn),  "Mazurka  Caprice" 
(Stephen  Heller),  Miss  Lulu  McDon- 
ald; piano,  four  hands,  "Simple  Aveu" 
(Thoma),  Miss  Ellen  Youngstrom  and 
Miss  rFances  Curto;  "Scherzino,"  Op. 
64.  No.  2  (Jal.  Handrock),  "In  Twi- 
light," Op.  123  (Carl  Ganchals),  Mr. 
Murray  Allen;  "Opus  45,  No.  16"  (Ste- 
phen Heller),  "Valse  Champetre"  (Cho- 
pin), Miss  Janie  McClellan;  piano  four 
hands,  "March"  (Sousa),  Misses  Mc- 
Clellan and     'Donald. 
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SUNDAY   HERALD 


Celebrating  their  second  year  of  estab- 
lishment in  Brooklyn,  the  managers  ana 
inmates  of  the  Sunshine  Horn?  lor  Buna 
Babies,  at  520  Gates  avenue,  were  givrn 
a  reception  by  the  ladies  of  St.  <-'eorge  s 
Church  on  Saturday  last.  The  Jjiev.  Dr. 
Baer  made  an  address  of  welcome,  spew- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  work  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  speeches  were  also  maue 
by  E.  P.  Morford,  head  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Cynthia  West- 
over  Alden.  president  of  the  International 
Sunshine  Society,  and  Dr.  Myrle  C. 
Wright,  pastor  of  the  Lemx  Avenue 
Unitarian  Church,  Manhattan.  But  ihe 
chief  interest  of  the  afternoon  was  in 
the  performances  of  the  children  from  the 
home.  Unler  the  guidance  of  Miss  Elea- 
nor Mulholland  they  sang,  played  kin- 
dergarten games  and  imitated  a  band  to 
the  great  amusement  of  all,  and  to  their 
own  evident  enjoyment.  Some  further 
evidences  of  the  proficiency  possible  for 
blind  persons  to  attain  were  given  by  Mr. 
Coffin,  who  played  a  number  of  instru- 
ments skillfully,  and  Miss  Louise  F. 
Smith,  who  played  the  piano  with  mucn.1 
expression. 

The  Home  for  Blind  Babies  is  being 
rapidly  outgrown  by  its  inmates.  Al- 
ready it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
take  a  floor  in  a  nearby  building,  50G 
Gates  avenue.  The  front  room,  origin- 
ally a  store,  is  used  as  a  play  room  and 
kindergarten  class  room  for  the  littlu 
children,  while  the  older  boys,  of  whom 
there  are  a  number  from  6  to  10  years 
of  age,  sleep  in  the  back  room.  The 
younger  hildren  live  in  the  home,  520 
Gates  avenue. 

There  are  now  sixteen  children  in  the 
home,  of  whom  only  one  can  with  any 
propriety  be  called  a  baby,  and  he  is 
over  a  year  old.  Miss  W.  A.  Weed  i9 
special  teacher  for  these  children;  Mis9 
Louise  F.  Smith  teaches  New  York  Point 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Mulholland  teaches 
jnusic.  — -" 
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PREACHERS    **< 
OF  THE  BLIND 


KOENIGSBTJRO,     March     3.— The     newi 
pastor    of    the    town    hospital,    the    Rev. 
George    Senger.    !s    blind.   -He   was    born 
blind,    yet    fulfils    his    duties    faithfully 
and   successfully.     Mr.    Senger  is  the   son 
of   an   army    officer   and   his    father's    in- 
fluence    obtained     for     him     the     position 
after   he   finished    his   studies.     This   sug- 
gests   the    question,    Why    are    not    more 
blind    people    educated    for    the    church? 
Japan  makes  Its  blind  self-supporting  by 
;lng     them     massage.       Europe     and 
America,    should    open    the     pulpits    a  no 
altars    to    these    unfortunates.      There    is 
an   unwritten   law   in   all   churches— Cath- 
->lir,  Protestant,  etc.— that  only  candidates 
in   full   possession   of  their  bodily  power; 
and   without  physical  blemishes   shall    b( 
employed.       That     restriction     should     b* 
abolished,  says  the  press,  pointing  to  th<i 
case  of  George  Senger 
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BLIND  MUSICAL  PRODIGY 

IN  A  HARTFORD  SCHOOL 


Alice  Hallowell,  15  Years  Old,  Is  a  Remarkable  Pianist,  and 

a  Singer  of  Promise,  and  Has  Published  a 

a  Polka  She  Composed, 


[From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 
HARTFORD,  Ct.,  March  3,  1906. 

ARTFORD     has     a     blind 
musical    prodigy    in   little 
15-year-old     Alice     Hallo- 
well,  who  is  a  student  at 
the  kindergarten    for   the 
blind    in    this    city.      Be- 
sides being  a  remarkable 
pianist  and   a  singer  of  promise,   she  is 
a  composer,    and    has   just   published  a 
polka,  from  the  sale  of  which  she  hopes 
to  get   money   to   help  out    her   musical 
education. 

Alice  is  a  frail  child,  and  ever  since 
she  came  to  this  city,  six  years  ago, 
from  her  home  in  Windsor  Locks,  she 
has  been  devotedly  fond  of  music.  All 
her  spare  time  has  been  given  over  to 
studying  music  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  she  makes  a  wonderful  showing 
for  a  child  of  her  age.  She  reads  music 
as  quickly  as  an  experienced  singer  who 
has  the  advantage  of  sight.  She  reads 
by  the  Braille  system  of  notation,  and, 
having  once  learned  a  composition,  has 
no  trouble  in  singing  it. 

Her  voice  is  a  very  sweet  soprano, 
with  a  range  of  2A/Z  octaves,  and  in  the 
light  tones  she  can  sting  C  natural,  al- 
though her  teachers  prefer  that  she 
shall  not  sing  above  A  flat  until  she  is 
older,   for  fear  of  straining  her  voice. 

She  can  quickly  name  a  chord  when 
struck  on  the  pianoytell  the  notes  that 
compose  it.  and  ^jrtrether  struck  by  the 

SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.)    REPbTL.CAM 
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BLIND   ATHLETES   TO   CONTEST. 

luique  Set  of  Game*  to  Take  Place  *n 
Philadelphia. 

An   athletic   meet   of   the   most   unusual 

kind   will  take  place  in  Philadelphia  S 

at    which    contestants    will    he    hlind    stu- 
dents.     This    unique    meet    will    he    par- 
ticipated in  hy  youths  from  many  schools, 
and   a  list   of   events   similar  to  a   college 
dual  meet   will  he  run  through.     It  seems 
strange   to   consider   blind    athletes  among 
the  makers  of  athletic  history,  hut  a  glance 
Over   the    best   perfornnun-ps   on   the   track 
and  field,  done  by  the  unfortunates,  show 
that  they  are   capabliiW^ormiUg  an  in 
terestiug"  set  of  games.     As  far  a*  known 
the  best  work   done  by   a   hlind   athlete  in 
the   NXKyards  dash   is   12  seconds,     buch 
time    for    this    eseht    is    faster    mau    tlie 
average    high    school    boy    can   do   nM ,   or 
training,      Other    records    made    hy    blind 
athletes    follow:      Standing    broad    jump. 
7  fppt.  0  in. -lies;  running  brood  jump.   1< 
foet    8  inches:  standing  Mffn  jump,  3  feet. 
7    inches;    running    higb    jump.    4    feet    <_> 
inches:    shot    put    (12    pounds)    Hi    leet.    » 
indues     .  iw,  8o  feet:  football  kick, 

:;:i  rards    1  foot:  35-rards  dash.  4  seconds 
flat'      At  th°  coming   meet,   the  sprinter* 
will    run    in    lanes,    and     a    spool    held    1 
their    hands,    which    will    run    along    tu 
string,   forming  tbe  lana  will  guide  them 

for   dilution. 


right  or  left  hand.  Her  skill  and 
power  of  memorizing  are  really  remark- 
able, as  she  can  sing  and  play  her  ac- 
companiment to  Mendelssohn'a  "On 
Song's  Bright  Pinions"  and  various 
other  classical  songs. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Marshall  of  the  school  for 
the  blind  here,  who  is  also  blind,  con- 
siders her  capable  of  teaching,  but  on 
account  of  her  youth  and  her  frailty  is 
anxious  to  have  her  postpone  earning 
her  own  living  in  that  way  as  long  as 
possible.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  can  readily  get  a  position 
as  soloist  in  a  church  choir,  but  her 
friends  fear  that  with  hard  work  she 
would  break  down   physically. 

She  is  one  of  seven  children,  and  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Hallowell 
of  Windsor  Locks,  are  anxious  to  have 
her  able  to  earn  her  own  living. 

The  little  girl  is  very  attractive.  She 
is  slender  and  does  not  look  15  years 
old.  She  has  a  wonderfully  intelligent 
face  and  shows  by  her  manners  that 
she  has  an  artistic  temperament.  She 
has  a  very  charming  way  in  her  deal- 
ings with  the  blind  children  at  the  kind- 
ergarten, and  they  are  apparently  very 
fond  of  her.  She  talks  easily  and  in- 
telligently, and  when  she  sings  has  none 
of  the  self-consciousness  that  is  notice- 
able among  gifted  singers. 

She  plays  the  violin  well,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  kindergarten  band,  where 
she  plays  the  piccolo. 

One  of  her  companions  and  friends  at 
the  school  is  Tonio  Manthu  of  Water- 
bury,  who,  although  only  13  years  old, 
has  surpassed  Alice  with  his  piano  play- 
ing. He  has  shown  as  yet  no  ability  in 
the  composing  line,  but  is  a  genius  in 
playing. 


LYNN  (MASS.)  ITEM. 
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The  State  ought  to  do  something  for 
the    amelioration    of    the    condition    of 
the  .adult    blind,     and    the    Legislature 
can    do   no   better   service    to   humanity 
than    by    enacting  a    law   that    will    aid 
these   unfortunates   to   get  a  livelihood. 
The  Perkins  Institute   will  take  no  one 
over  the   age  of   19,  and  a   majority  of 
the    3000    blind    persons    in     Massachu- 
setts   are    above        that    age.      Seven- 
eighths    of  them  are   20  years    old   and 
upwards.       Many  are   capable   of   being 
taught  the  handicrafts  that  have  made 
the  Perkins   Institute  famous,   and  it  is 
in    the    interest   of    humanity,    and   also 
to  the  saving  of  the  charity  funds,  that 
they   be   taught  some    trade   or  occupa- 
tion that  will  furnish  a  partial  or  com- 
Blete  support.  We  have  a  reading-room 
for   the   blind   in   Lynn,    where  a  great 
many    of    the    slightless    ones    have   re- 
ceived   pleasure    and   instruction.       The 
sentiment  of  our  people  is  favorable   to 
any   effort    that    will   aid    the    sightless, 
and  our  legislators  can  earn   the  grati- 
tude   of    their   constituents    by   favoring 
the  mfesisure. 


WATERVILLE    (MF..)    SENTINEL 


s0<i 

Cumberland  District  Lodge  of  the  International  Order  of  Good 
Templars  has  voted  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  State  aid  to  the 
proposed  industrial  school  for  the  bjind,  which  the  promoters  are 
trying  to  establish  in  Portland. 


PORTLAND    (ME.)    ADV. 
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HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

$1,000    Donated      to    Fund    by      Gcrharn 
Dames.  V    |    j 

A  meeting  of  tlie  directors  of  the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blmtf,  was 
held  at  the  office  of  the  president,  Hon. 
Morrill  N.  Drew,  at  the  United  States 
Trust  Co.'s  011  Middle  street,  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  when  the 
special  committee  from  the  Gorham 
Dames  made  its  report  and  transferred 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  Helen  Kellar 
visit,  $1000  to  the  fund  of  the  Maine 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  direc- 
tors gave  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  club 
and  its  committee  of  conference  for  the 
efforts  made  in  behalf  of  the  wort  and 
expressed  its  appreciation  of  what  had 
been  and  was  being  done. 

The  fund  will  be  called  the  Barker 
fund. 

Every  day  names  are  being  added  to 
the  membership  and  the  general  inter- 
est shown  by  all  who  learn  the  facts 
is  a  good  omen  for  those  who  have  the 
cause  at   heart. 

The  Dames  through  the'  same  com- 
mittee which  arranged  the  plans  for 
the  Kellar  concert,  are  now  giving 
their  entire  attention  to  the  raising  of 
another  thousand  dollars  through  the 
Pine  Tree  magazine.  Circles  of  ten  are 
being  formed  all  through  New  England 
each  one  being  asked  to  secure  two 
subscriptions.  Circular  letters  have 
been  sent  out  explaining  the  matter. 

PORTLAND    CM 5.)    PRESS. 
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HOME  FOR  BLIND. 


£1000  Donated  to  Fund  by  Gor- 
ham Dames. 


RESULT    OF   KELLER    MEETING. 


The  Dames  have  since  tnelr  organiza- 
tion had  a  philanthropic  si  their 
club  and  while  they  do  most  conscleo- 
'  ions  and  earnest  literary  work  1 
inaugurated  their  first  season  by  ar- 
ranging a  fair  and  raising  the  money 
to  furnish  a  room  in  the  Mary  Brown 
home,  and  when  that  was  done  they 
gave  a  benefit  toward  the  library  in 
Gorham  and  raised  about  $100,  and  by 
furnishing  an  entertainment,  still  more 
was  added  to  the  treasury.  When  the 
question  arose  as  to  what  should  be 
the  next  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
club  it  was  suggested  by  the  late  Clark 
H.  Barker  to  his  wife,  who  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  McQuillan,  was  a  founder 
of  the  club,  that  it  be  the  work  for  the 
bllshinp  of  the  industrial  training 
for   the  adult   blind. 

There  were  personal  reasons  why  this 
came  close  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Barker. 
I  His  mother  had  been  deprived  of  sight 
Uer  more  than  20  years  and  he  had  felt 
the  touch  of  coming  darkness,  having 
had  an  operation  on  his  own  eyes  for 
cataract.  His  sudden  death  made  all 
interested  more  anxious  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  plan  and  to  those  nearest  it 
seemed  a  heritage.  Now  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  institution,  there  will  be  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  one  well  known  to 
all  classes  of  people  throughout  the 
State. 

The  subscription  list  so  generously 
opened  with  the  $100  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Pullen  of  this  city  and  to 
which  smaller  contributions  were  made 
until  the  amount  now  reaches  $132,  is 
included  in  the  $1000-  -which  is  now  a 
nucleus  for  what  it  is  hoped  will  become 
a  substanial  sum  to  add  to  that  already- 
secured  through  the  Maine  Association 
fur  the  Blind,  private  subscription  and 
in  various  ways.  The  money  will  all 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  direc- 
tors and  will  stand  as  a  foundation 
for  whatever  appropriation  may  be 
made  by  the  State  when  the  proper 
time  for  starting  the  work  in  its  ma- 
terial  shape   arrives. 

Every  day  names  are  being  added 
to  the  membership  and  the  general  in- 
terest shown  by  all  who  learn  the  facts 
is  a  good  omen  for  those  who  have  the 
cause    at   heart. 

The  Dames  through  the  same  com- 
mittee which  arranged  the  plans  for 
the  Keller  concert,  are  now  giving 
their  entire  attention  to  the  raising  of 
another  thousand  dollars  through  the 
Pine  Tree  magazine.  Circles  of  ten  are 
being  formed  all  through  the  State  and 
indeed  through  New  England  each  one 
being  asked  to  secure  two  subscrip- 
rtoiis.  Circular  letters  have  been  sent 
oinSexplaining  the  matter. 
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Society  Has  Now  Undertaken  to 
Raise  Another  $1000. 


A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Maine  Instiution  for  the  Blind,  was 
held  at  the  office  of  the  president,  Hon. 
Merrill  N.  Drew,  at  the  United  States 
Trust  Co.'s  on  Middle  street,  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  when  the 
special  committee  from  the  Gorham 
Dames  made  its  report  and  transferred 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  Hellen  Kellar 
visit,  $1000  to  the  fund  of  the  Maine 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  direc- 
tors gave  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  club 
and  its  committee  of  conference  for  the 
efforts  made  in  behalf  of  the  work  and 
expressed  its  appreciation  of  what  had 
been    and   was    being   done. 

The  suggestion  of  the  members  of  the 
club,  that  the  money  raised  through 
their  efforts,  so  generously  seconded 
by  the  public,  be  .ailed  the  Barker 
fund,  met  the  approval  of  the  board 
and  the  vote  passed  unanimously  that 
it  be  so  called. 


HELP  THE  BLIND. 



A  recent  legislative  investigation  of 
{the  condition  of  the  'blind  in  New  York 
to  learn  if  the  state  has  left  anything 
undone  that  ought  to  have  been  done 
to  help  thern,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
in  a  census  of  6000  sightless  persons, 
90  percent  are  adults,  and  that  many  of 
them  could  have  had  their    sight     re- 
stored  had   they    been     given     proper 
treatment   in    their   youth,    while     the 
major  part  could    have     been     taught 
mechanic  arts  and  educated  on     lines 
j  that  would  have  enabled  them  to  earn 
their   own   livelihood.      Moreover  edu- 
cation would  have  been  a  blessing  and 
a  comfort  to  them  that  they  are  now 
denied. 

Further  investigation  brought  out 
the  fact  that  of  all  the  states.  Massa-  j 
chusetts  is  the  only  one  that  appears 
to  have  done  its  full  duty.  That  last 
Bnd,  however,  may  toe  honestly  en- 
larged by  adding  that  New  Hampshire 
has  never  shown  a  parsimonious  spirit 
towards     unfortunate       persons     born 


Within  its  borders  and  parents  who 
,were  financially  unable  to  supnprl 
them  in  institutions  that  develop  the 
best  there  is  in  them,  the  best  for  their 
peace  of  mind  and  happiness.  New- 
Hampshire  has  done  this  by  contribut- 
ing money  for  the  support  of  t"ie  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  blind  at  South 
Boston  and  in  other  ways  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  what  is  most  as- 
suredly a  work  of  humanity. 

Meantime,  a  good  many  people  who 
have  it  in  their  hearts  to  help  the  help- 
less, have,  in  New  York  and  Connec 
ticut,  organized  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
in  many  ways  brought  the  subject  to 
the   notice  of   the  humane   people   of 
other  states.     That.it  is  a  great  work 
and  one  that  commends  itself  to  the 
public  need  not     be     exploited     here. 
Christian  men  and   women   may     dis- 
cover, without  being  labored  with,  that 
the  education  these  unfortunate     indi- 
viduals, together  with   those  who   are 
deaf  and  dumb,  receive  at  institutions 
especially  designed   to   teach   them  to 
read  and  write,  and  that  gives  them  a 
trade  by  which  they  may  'be  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  not  wholly  shut  out 
from  the  things  that  minister  to  man's 
happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  raised 
them  from  a  state  of  dependency  upon 
others,  has  blessed  humanity.  The  Tel- 
egraph sincerely  hopes     New     Hamp- 
shire will  form  a  kindred    society    to 
those  mentioned,  if  there  seems  to  be 
any  call  for  such  a  move,  and  that  our 
legislature     will     continue  to  do     the 
right  thing.     It  is  the  work  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 


FRIDAY,  MARCH   9,  1906 

John  B.  Bledsoe  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind.  He  has  made  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  a  careful  study,  and  has 
written  a  fine  thesis,  entitled  "The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States." 
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Bro.  Amadeus,  Benefactor  of  Blind 

And  Insane,  to  Visit  American  Flock 

« 

GENERAL  OF  ORDER  OF 
BROTHERS  OF  CHARITY 


Belgian  Religious  and  Educa- 
tional Worker,  Who  Has 
Been  Decorated  by  Kings, 
Will  Visit  Boston  Branch, 


The  Rev.  Bro.  Amedeus,  general  su- 
perior of  the  Brothers  of  Charity  of  the 
1  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  visit  the 
American  province  of  his  order  in  April. 
Bro.  Amedeus  comes  from  Belgium, 
after  an  absence  of  four  years,  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  his  American  af- 
filiations, which,  besides  the  Boston  in- 
stitution, include  Mt.  St.  Bernard  Col- 
lege, Sorel,  Que.,  a  house  in  Montreal, 
and  one  at  Long  Point,  Que. 

For  80  years  he  has  been  general  of 
his  order,  and  he  has  in  that  period 
made  many  visits  to  the  United  States, 
whose  free  institutions  and  liberal  spirit 
he  greatly  admires.  He  holds  decora- 
tions and  titles  of  honor  from  Leopold 
II.,  King  of  the  Belgians;  Alfonso  of 
Spain,  Carlos  of  Portugal,  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  the  French  government  and 
the   late    Pope   Leo  XIII. 

As  an  educator  Bro.  Amedeus  has  had 
a  long  and  successful  career.  In  his 
own  country  and  in  Holland  he  has  es- 
tablished a  large  number  of  primary 
and  middle  schools  in  the  most  neg- 
lected districts,  and  he  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  erection  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  in  his  own  country.  He 
has  introduced  the  latest  methods  of 
teaching  these  pupils.  He  has  taken 
part  in  international  congresses  for  the 
promotion  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  treatment  of  feeble- 
minded children  and  insane,  and  in  this 
connection  has  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  prominent   Americans. 

His  writings  include  a  history  of  Bel- 
gium, and  several  essays,  mostly  on 
educational,  social  and  religious  sub- 
jects. Bro.  Amedeus  will  be  a  month 
in  America,  his  time  being  divided  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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BUND  AID 
THE  BUND. 

Worcester  Adults  Have 
Home  and  Workshop. 


SECURED  BY  EFFORT  OF 
SIGHTLESS  GIRL. 


Musical  Now  Arranged  For 
Funds. 


THE  REV.  BRO.  AMADEUS.  I 

The  education  of  sightless  children  has; 
been   going  on   since  Dr.   Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  took  up  the  work  in  the  early    30s, 
but  as  the  time  has  worn  on  the  interest 
of  the   general   public  grew  less  and   less 
and  without  the  stimulus  of  his  presence 
the  necessary    attention  required   to   sus- 
tain the   cause  of   the  blind   lapsed,   and 
it  is  found  now  that  many,  some  of  whom 
were  educated  by  Dr.  Howe  at  the  Per- 
kins institute,   are  homeless  and  without 
means     of     support.     Homes     for     aged 
women  will  not  receive  them,  as  a  rule, 
and    many    of    them    have    not    the    fee 
which    is    charged    for    admission    where 
they   will  be  admitted. 

Worcester  adult  blind,  however,  are 
more  fortunate  than  those  of  other  cities 
In  having  the  Memorial  honfe  for  the 
blind,  with  a  workshop  and  salesroom, 
on  Main  street,  corner  of  Benefit  street. 
The  need  of  such  a  home  was  brought 
to  the   attention  of   some  of  the 

More  Fortunate  Blind  People 

by  the   knowledge  of  the  great  suffering 
and    Borrow    of    one    of    their    number,    a 
former   classmate.     Efforts   were   at  once 
made    to    promote    the    interests    of    the 
adult    blind        Miss    Jennie    A.    Partridge,  I 
who,  although  frail  and  sightless  herself,  i 
exerted    •       ry    effort    in    behalf    of    those  ! 
fortunate   than    herself   to   establish 
a    hoi,  but    did    not    live    to 

accomplish    her   work. 
At   her  funeral,   April  30,   1905,   Rev.    Dr.  \ 
lard    Scott    deliv  eulogy     ex- j 

Miration  and  appreciation  f or  j 

noble  work  which  was  hegun  by  Miss 

_  •  - 


far  triage.     He  was  at  once   consulted   In 
regard    to    establishing    a    borne       After  , 
consulting  a  number  of  people  of  means  , 
and     influence,     a     public     meeting    was 
called   at   Piedmont  church,   June   4,   iyot>. 
The    speakers    at    the    meeting   were    Dr. 
J.    C.    Berry,    who    presided;    Dr.    Julius 
Garst     George  F.  .Brooks,   James   Logan,  ; 
William    Woodward,    Elwyn     H.     Fowler 
and  Miss  S.  A.  Partridge.    The  sentiment 
Was  unanimous  in   favor  of  carrying  out 
the    plans,    and   incorporation   was    advo- 
cated.    A  committee  of  15  was  appointed 
to   arrange   bylaws,    consisting   of   Dr.    J. 
C.    Berry,    Dr.    Julius    Garst,    James    A. 
Logan,    Stephen   Salisbury, 

George   F.    Brown,    William   Woodward, 

Hon.  William  T.  Forbes,  Rev.  Percy  H. 
Epler,  Mrs.  George  A.  Barnard,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Blodget,  Mrs.  William  T.  Brown,  Dr. 
Edith  L.  Clark,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stone.  Miss 
Susan  A.  Partridge  and  Mrs.  Elwyn  H. 
Fowler. 

The  organization  was  incorporated  Aug. 
1  and  a  board  oi*  officers,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Berry,  president;  Dr.  Julius  Gurst,  vice 
president;  Hon.  W.  T.  Forbes,  clerk;  Wil- 
liam Woodward,  treasurer,  and  George  F. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  George  A.  Barnard  and  Mrs. 
Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  as  board  of  directors, 
was  chosen,  fit  was  voted  to  have  a 
meeting  once  a  month.  Bylaws  were 
adopted  and  a  charter  received  from  the 
legislature,  empowering  the  organization 
to  hold  propertv  and  conduct  business, 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  October,  a  subscription  book  was 
started  and  funds  came  in,  not  only  from 
Worcester  but  various  other  places  In 
New  England.  An  offer  was  received 
from  the  Children's  friend  society  for  the 
use  of  a  part  of  its  building  on  Main 
street,  corner  of  Benefit,  where  the  home, 
salesroom  and  workshop  are  now  located. 
In  November,  the  rooms  were  put  In 
readiness  and  before  the  end  of  the  month 
the  first  member  was  admitted,  the  one 
whose  misfortunes 

Had  Excited  the  Efforts 

of  her  classmates.  . 

Everything  which  has  been  done  for  the 
home  has  been  voluntary,  otepben  Salis- 
bury was  greatly  Interested  in  the  work, 
and  was  a  large  subscriber,  promising 
to  assist  at  any  time,  ana  fiis  death  was 

In  the  home  there  Is  now  a  family  of 
seven  women.  The  subscription  book  Is 
is  still  being  circulated  and  contributions, 
although   small,    are   being   received    con- 

StELIltlV. 

There  are  many  applicants  on  the  list, 
some  very  pitiful  cases,  but     all     cannot 
yet  be   accommodated,   for   more  room   is 
needed,  as  well  as  more  money.     A  larger 
home  is  needed  and  it  is  with  this  end  in 
view  that  the  friends   of  the  adult  blind 
are  working.      The  present  home  is  espec- 
ially for  the  homeless  blind,  who  are  un- 
able to  earn  a  living,  but  the  workshop 
and  salesroom  Is  open  to  all.      It  is  tne 
desire  of  those  in  char*,*  of  the  home  to 
furnish  a  temporary  home  for  some  who 
might  be  able  to  earn   their  living  when 
suitable  work  for  the  abtedbodied  blind  Is 
provided.      Something  is  being  paid  regu- 
larly  for   each   member   of  the    home   by- 
relatives    or   acquaintances   outside   Wor- 
cester,   as    there    are    no    Worcester    in- 
mates' or  applicants  so  far. 
This,  however,  is  not  nearly 

Enough  to   Cover   the   Expenses 

of  the  home  and  the  deficiency  is  met  by  j 
the  subscriptions.  The  amounts  thus  tar 
pledged  and  paid  regularly  on  account  of 
the  individuals,  is  from  50  cents  a  week  up 
to  $15  a  month,  which  is  being  paid  by  a 
church,  for  one  of  its  unfortunate  mem- 
bers This  amount  would  be  nearly 
enough  with  subscriptions  to  support  the 
home  for  a  while,  but  with  the  idea,  in 
view  of  taking  homeless  people  who  have 
no  support  whatsoever,  a  much  larger 
amount  is  necessary.  . 

When  a  case  is  under  consideration  for 
admission,  the  committee  tries  to  raise  as 
much  money  among  the  friends  of  the  ap- 
plicant  as   Is   possible. 

This  Is  the  pnly  home  of  Its  kind  in 
New  England,'  and  admission  is  not  re- 
stricted to  this  locality.  The  whole  move- 
ment was  started  among  the  blind  thom- 
Xaand  through  their  exertions  friends 
who  could  see  were  interested  and  the 
borne  has N grown.  The  annual  meeting 
wm  be  in  the  parlors  of  the  Childrena 
friend  society,  821  Main  street,  Friday, 
S iril  20  to  which  the  public  in  invited, 
AThe  condition  of  the  blind  in  other 
nrT-ntries  is  in  some  respects  better  than 
fn  the  United  States.  In  England  a  man, 
f  a  good  stenographer,  can  find  a  situa- 
tion,   and    although   somewhat 

Slower  Than  a  Seeing  Person 

»«   more  likely  to  be   as   accurate,   and   is 
considered  competent,  while  in  this  coun- 
try   i    blind    person    would    not    have    a 
i.  m'ro  at  all.    There  arc  many  other  per 
.tons      f    a    like    nature    where    a    blind 
Srson    would    be    employed      in      foreign 
.tries,    while  in  America   he   would   be 
,;   ^t    once    as   being   too   helpless 

'reTrenormany  homes  for  the  blind 
i,  the  T° lilted  States  either.  The  oldest 
one  la  in  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with 


; he   industrial  shop,    having   boarding  ac- 
commodations.     It    was    learned    frcm    a 
>    written  by  a   blind   worn  utly 

woman  now   living  in  Phiia- 

one  of  the  first  u>  be  trained 
at  the  school. 
In  New   Xork   there  is  a   home   which  Is 
Icti  ii    to    the    residents    of    the    city 
In  St.    Louts  a    home    was   started 
group   of   blind   girls,    who   realised 
i  i  <ij    lot    would    be    when    uid    age 
upon  them,  and   thi  s    would 
prived  of  a   means  to  sum-on   themsi  i 
They    have    recel  istance,    and    at 

ent    their  home  Is  flourishing. 
In    Cincinnati    two    sisters,     one    blind, 
(oid.  up  the  work  of  caring   for  the  Dllnd 
in    their    own    neighborhood,    and    aci  nm- 
pliahed   a    great   deal   for   their    impri 
They     started     a    home,     and 

A    Wealthy    Philanthropist 

Decerning  interested,  furnished  the  mom  v 
wide    winch    they    purchased    Clovem 
ormer  home  of  Alice  and   Phi 
and  established  a  home. 

Washington  has  a    home   for    th 
la   Leicester,  Eng.,  then-  are  two  disfi 

helping    the   blind.        la    Wel- 
on,   New  Zealand,    they    have 
Milt  a   splendid     hospital     for   inc 
and   as   blind    people   ■■>'■■•   considi 
Incurable,   they  arc  placed   In   that   ho 
But    recently    it    has    been    learned    from 
the    letters    of    a    blind    woman    there    to 
one   in    Worcester,    that   a   man   died   and 
lilt   jaiMO   tu  tBUUWrra  borne  elsewhere, 
thus     rescuing1     those     whose    minds     are 
clear    from    contact    with    much    that    is 
repulsive. 

In  China  the  work  of  the  blind  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scotch  missionary,  and 
may  lead  to  a  literary  revolution.  The 
reduction  of  the  Chinese  characters  in 
writing  to  a  phonetic  basis  in  the  effort 
of  establishing  a  Braille  system,  nas  led 
to  an  attempt  to  put  the  same  system 
in  use  for  the  benefit  of  seeing'  people. 
Consequently  the  Chinese  youth,  under 
the  method,  may  learn  now  in  three 
months  what  formerly  took  seven  years. 

In  Paris  it  is  learned  that 

The  Trolley  System  Allows 

the  blind  and  their  guide  to  travel  for 
one  fare  thereby  lifting  a  great  burden 
from  all  to  slender  purses.  In  Cincinnati 
the  some  courtesy  is  shown  the  blind, 
but  it  is  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  where  such  is  the  case.  It  Is  hoped 
by  the  Worcester  association  that  the 
same  privilege  may  be  obtained  for  the 
Worcester  blind. 

Of  the  clubs  and  societies  in  Worcester 
which  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
blind,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  which  has 
shown  its  interest  more  than  the  lend-a- 
hand  club  of  the  Church  of  Unity  on  Elm 
street.  The  club  is  composed  of  young 
people,  who  not  only  lend  a  hand  to  the 
Deople  with  sightless  eyes,  but  who  have 
extended  the  work  of  charity  to  fam- 
ilies of  every  denomination,  creed  and 
color.  Interest  in  the  Memorial  home  for 
the  blind  is  but  one  of  the  many  of  the 
club.  ,  .  ', 

The  musical  which  will  be  given  in 
Church  of  Unity,  Monday,  March  26.  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  club,  promises  tc 
be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  programs 
of  the  season.  The  club  has  been  for- 
unate  in  securing  Miss  Cristine  B.  La 
Barraque,  soprano,  of  Boston,  who  was 
born  In  Bordeaux.  France,  but  who  re- 
moved to  California,  where  she  was  ed- 
ucated In 

A   School   For  the   Blind, 

as  she  was  sightless  from  childhood.  Like 
H^len  Keller,  she  has  a  phenomenal 
mind,  which  could  not  be  held  in  bounds 
by    the    absence    of    sight. 

She  was  graduated  from  the  school  for 
the  blind  and  entered  the  University  of 
California  where  she  was  graduated 
third  in  a  large  class  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  Ph  B.  After  a  course  in  the  law 
school  she  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  win- 
ning the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
blind  woman  in  the  world  to  become  a 
lawyer  In  her  profession  she  was  very 
successful  but  her  relatives  and  friends 
thought  the  mental  strain  too  great  and 
as  she  possessed  a  voice  of  rare  sweetness 
and  volume  she  afterwards  gave  up  her 
nrictice  and  devoted  herself  to  the  study 
of  music  of  which  siie  is  fond.  For  some 
time  she"  studied  in  California  and  after- 
ward wiih  W.  T.  Whitney,  Boston.  Her 
nroTess  was  remarkable  and  her  dra- 
matic 'soprano  voice  attracted  great  at- 
tention She  possesses  temperamenl  and 
sings  with  intelligence,  ai  once  exciting 
the  sympathy  of  her  audiences;  She  has 
been  frequently  heard  in  other  New  En- 
gland cities,  but  this  will  be  her  first 
appearance   in    Worcester. 

Frank  O'Brien,  another  artist  engaged 
for  ihe  musical,  has  appeared  in  a  re 
in  Worcester  once  before  and  won  favor. 
He  was  horn  in  Cambridge,  where  lie 
Still  makes  his  home.  He  received  his 
education  In  Boston.  Motif rMrt  and  Ber- 
lin, where  he  studied  with  Prof 
ka,  a  distinguished  Russian  con-ip 
teacher,   who  died  last  year.    Mr.   O'B 


I 


receiving    most    gratifying    pres  ces. 

which  spoke  of  his  cleverness. 

Worcester  people  who  will  assist  at 
musical    for    the    Memorial    homo    for    the 
blind,    March    26,    are    Harry    H.    Schui 
mann,   tenor,   Ernest  Smith,  violinist,   and 
Walter   B.    Eaton,    pianist. 

The  patronesses  for  the  concert  will   be 
Mrs.  Carroll  D.   Wright,  Mrs.  Charles 
Elder,    Mrs.    George    A.      Slocomb,      Mrs. 
Elizabeth    Wall,    Miss    Mary    Hoar,    Mrs. 
John    T.    Duggajr     Mrs.    A.    G.    Bullock. 
Mrs.     Henry    S.    Taft,      Mrs.    Albert 
Hyde,     Mrs.    Edward    M.      Dodge.      Miss 
Clara  Billings,  Mrs.  George  Barnard.  .Mrs 
Theodore  C.   Bates,   Miss  Miriam  Witber- 
spoon,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Eaton,   Mrs.  WaJ 
do  Lincoln,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Hlnes.  Mrs. 
Orlando    W.    Norcross.    Mrs.    Charles    * . 
Morgan,  Mrs.  John  C.   Berry.  i 

Mrs.  Julius  Garst,  Mrs.  Michael  P.  Mc- 
Grath,  Mrs.  WTalter  H.  Blodget,  Mrs. 
Francis  H.  Dewey.  Mrs  Homer  Gap;-. 
Mrs.  T.  Hovey  Gage,  Mrs.  Lincoln  N 
Klnnicut,  Mrs.  Alexander  DeWltt.  Mrs. 
Wrllllam  Woodward,  Mrs.  Dana  S.  Ayer, 
Mrs  Alfred  Thomas,  Mrs.  John  E.  Day. 
Mrs  M  Perclval  Whittall.  Miss  Isabel 
M.  Crompton,  Mrs.  Edward  F.  McCabe, 
Mrs.  John  J.  Dinehan,  Miss  Ellen  1 . 
Barrett  Miss  Francis  M.  Lincoln  Mrs. 
James  A.  Norcross,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Mor- 
gan   Mrs    S.   E.   Reed-Lawton,   Miss  Ducy 

W    Rice, 'and  Mrs.  William  T.  Brown. 
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r,  who  died  last  year.    Mr.   <  > 
A   Composer  of  Some   Note 

and    has    written    compositions    for    both 
voice  and  piano.    His   favorite   composers 
are  Chopin,  Schuman,  Beethoven  and  Mo 
zart. 
While  in  Berlin  he  gave  several  concerts 


Some  Ways  in  Which    Person 
the  Precious  Gift  of 

Earn  a  Living. 

LOSS  of  sight  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  crushing  af- 
flictions  that    can    bo    undergone 
by  mankind  and  in   cold  blood  a  man 
•would  probably  choose   death   in    pref- 
erence to   blindness,    if  -the   choice   of- 
fered.     Children    who    are    born    blind 
are    often    objects    of    dislike    to    their 
parents,  who  take  the  first  chance  or. 
fered  to  place  them  in  an   institution, 
feeling  that  they  are  absolutely  help- 
less and  therefore  useless.    Nor  is  this 
feeling  confined  to  the  so-called  lower 
classes,     though     the     percentage     of 
blindness  at  birth  is  considerably  high- 
er  there,    owing   to    unsanitary   condi- 
tions;   but    modern    prophylaxis,    first 
instituted  in  France  by  Credc  and  aft- 
erwards spread   all    over   the   civilized 
world,   has    had   the   effect   of   greatly 
reducing   the   number   of   infants    who 
arc  born  blind. 

There  are  people  of  indomitable  spirit 
who   have    refused    to    accept    useless- 
n ess  as   the   portion   of   blindness   and 
within  recent  years   institutions  where 
the   sightless    may    learn    a    trade   and 
the  means   of   self-support    have   been 
established.      One    of    the    first    tilings 
taught    is    cheerfulness    of    mind,    for 
one  of  the   most   insupportable    tilings 
about  acquired  blindness  is  the  mental 
depression  that  comes.     After  that,  oc- 
cupation is    the   chief   thing.     Numer- 
ous cases   of  men   who   have   been,  de- 
termined to  progress  in  spite  of  an  ap- 
parently unsurmountablc  handicap  are 
J  of   record.      Prof.    E.    D;    Campbell,    of 
Die  University   of  Michigan;    who   lost. 
his  sight   through   a   laboratory   explo- 
sion several   years  ago.  is  still   follow- 
ing  his   profession,    making   important  j 
researches  and     conducting     the   most 
delicate   experiments    with   a   touch   as 
assured  as  that  of  many  a  man  in  the 
full  possession  of  all  his  faculties     Dr 
Robert    H.    Babcock,    of   Chicago,    one 
of  the    most  accurate    diagnosticians 
lost  his  sight  even    before   lie   mapped 
out  his  career.    He  faced  his  affliction 
down  and  went  through   all   the  work 
of  a  medical  student,  lectures,  oh'emis'- 
try    and   dissection,    as    thoroughly   as 
any    man   in   the  class.     Now   he   is  a 

noted    specialist    in     diseases    of     the 
chest. 

Blind   lead's    the    Blind. 


s  Deprived  of 
Sight 


William  D.  Russell,  of  Detroit,  is  to- 
tally blind,  but  he  has  made  himself 
of  inestimable  help  to  others  who  are 
sightless,  but  less  fortunate  in  a  ma- 
terial sense.  For  years  he  has  made 
ft  his  work  to  seek  out  blind  people 
who  were  in  despair  over  their  af- 
fliction, get  them  to  thinking  less  of 
themselves  and  more  of  how  to  be  use- 
ful in  the  community.  Mr.  Russell  is 
a  modest  man,  ivho  hates  to  talk  of 
himself,  but  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  testify  to  what  he  has  done  for 
them.  Whenever  he  hears  of  a  blind 
adult  who  can  be  helped,  he  gets  into 
communication  with  him,  teaches  him 
to  read  and  write,  how  to  use  the  type- 
writer and  how  to  play  cards  as  well 
as  anyone.  "Be  cheerful,"  is  his  phil- 
osophy, and  he  is  a  shining  example  of 
his  own  belief. 

Mr.  Russell  was  quietly,  but  effect- 
ually instrumental  in  securing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Michigan  Institu- 
tion for  the  Employment  of  the  Blind 
at  Saginaw,  which  lias  been  in  opera- 
tion just  a  year.  Dr.  Flamming  Car- 
row,  of  Detroit,  is  the  chief  consulting 
eye  surgeon  of  the  institution,  as  he  is 
of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Lansing.  At  the  latter  place  chil- 
dren who  are  so  affected  in  their 
vision  as  to  be  incapable  of  securing 
an  education  in  the  public  schools  are 
instructed.  They  are  received  at  an 
age  when  they  can  look  after  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  dressing,  and 
so  on,  and  they  are  taught  to  read, 
cither  the  raised  Roman  letters,  or 
the  Braille  system,  and  to  write.  Later 
on  they  are  shown  how  to  bind  books, 
make  brooms  and  cane  chairs. 
Activities    Limited. 

"The  majority  of  the  blind  can't 
earn  their  living,"  says  Dr.  Carrow, 
"because  they  can't  compete  with  the 
seeing,  either  in  the  rapidity  or  the 
excellence  of  their  work.  Their  pro- 
duct must  be  sold  largely  to  people 
who  are  interested  in  them,  and  the 
market  is  necessarily  small.  Some 
of  them  are  taught  music  and  piano- 
tuning  and  do  something  toward  sup- 
porting themselves  by  teaching.  The 
state  appropriation  for  the  school  is 
$35,000  a  year,  and  there  are  usually 
about  120  inmates,  from  all  classes. 
Even    comparatively    well-to-do   people 


^>y?nter   Uleir   children   there   in 

\  \    oe  ridfcf  what  they  regard  a 

noyancfl   of   caring   for   them. 

Flourishing:   Institution. 


order  to 
as  the  an- 


"The  institution  at  Saginaw  Is  flour- 
ishing.   There  are  about  fifty  inmates, 
many  -of   them   graduates   of  the  Lan- 
sing school,  and  they  are  learning  how 
to      make      mattresses,      cane    chairs, 
weavf    hammocks,    make    brooms    and 
do   raffia-work.     I    believe   that   the  in- 
stitution   w'll    eventually   become   self- 
supporting.    Under    present    conditions 
the    state    cares    for    the    inmates-    in 
every   way.    They  practically  serve  an 
apprenticeship   of   three   years   and,   at 
the   end   of    that    time   should    be   able 
to  earn   a   fair   living,    considering    tn* 
clrcumstan<-f.=  .     Out    of    their   earnings 
they    pay    $11    a     month    toward    th^r 
board   and    wha'ever   they   earn   jn    ex- 
cess   of    that    amount    becomes    their  J 
own.     Some    of    them    are    cleaVim?    $25 
,or..*3n-a  month   from   the  sale  of  their 
.product.    J.  p.   Hamilton,   the  superin- 
tendent, js  blind  and  he  know?  hov 
treat  those  who  are  similarly  afflicteS. 
The   faculty  is   excellent   and    I    predict, 
great   tilings   for   the   Saginaw   institu- 
tion/' 

1 'r.  Carrow  has  just  sent  to  Sagi- 
naw a  young  Pole  who  is  afflicted 
witli  what  is  known  as  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa. This  is  a  disease  of  flip  eyes, 
caused  by  the  deposit  of  iron  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye;  it  is  incurable  and 
the  patient  is  facing  total  blindness 
at  the  age  of  40  or  thereabouts.  He 
has  had  foresight  enough  to  go  to  the 
institution  in  time  to  learn  a  trade 
by  which  he  may  support  himself. 
Blind   Workers   of  Detroit. 

Several    phonic    in    Detroit   ore    fam- 
ine their  living  in  spite  of  total  blind- 
ness.      One    of    the    most    interesting 
of    these   is   Walter   M.    Blinn.   a   piano 
tuner.       He    is   connected  -with   one   of 
the    music    houses    of    Detroit    and    is j 
sont.   all   over   the   city.      When   an   or- 
der   conic*    in,    he    goes    to    the    proper 
car,    gets    off   at    the    right    street    and 
lquhes   his  way   to   the    house,     once 
iere,   lie  asks   10   be  led  to  the  piano, 
if   it   is   his  first    visit,   and  as   soon   as 
ic    is    at    -work    lie    is    quite    as    much 
it  home  as  any  other  man.      His  souse 
of    hearing    is    unusually    "well    trained 
and  his  fingers  have  the  dtftr.esd  that 
often    comes    when    sight    is    lost.       He 
tunes  a    piano   as   well   as  anyone  and 
when   his  work  is  finished  he   finds  his 
way    out    of    the    house    and    back    to 
his  office.      After  he  has  111. 1  le  oik-  call 
at  a   house,    he   finds   it  again    without 
askin-r    tor   direction,    walking    briskly 
along  with   his  cane,  ao  his 

K"o*.  His  memory  is  un- 
failing, and  he  walks  witli  a  measured 
step,   so   that   he   is  out  of   the 

way    when    he    attempts    to    locate    a 
landmark  with  hi  3  cane. 

Another  piano  tuner  and  music 
teacher  is  Edward  Wilson,  who  lives 
on  Fourteenth  avenue.  To  sec  him 
walking  along  the  street,  one  would 
acarcelv  think  that  lie  is  blind.  His 
step  is  brisk  and  sure;  a  little  Cane 
points  out  the  Way  to  him.  When  ho 
reaches  his  own  front  steps  he  runs 
lightly  up  them,  opens  his  '  k- 

ly  a  bout  the  house  as  if  lie 

&aNV  cl    'l'ty.      His  sense 

direction  is  absolute  and  jus 
ve,,.  to  move  ab  Hit   tarn' 

places    in    total    darkness,    with    a 

lie  nukes 
little  trips  from  room  to  room.  When 
jic  10.    his    li  find 

UlP    kcj  i    without      lirh    ulty    and    he 
aljlc   to   u     •  oi"  ton  ion. 

prosperous    Blind    Han. 

01    Wind- 
8ol.  ho    works    with- 

out   l i _;  1 1 1 .        li''    ha  "'     -'"'e    0:1 

.villi     a    poolroom     111 

conned                     '>•  '""'  "°- 

..(!,                                        Mr-  l,is 

vision    when    he    *  ^ 

M                 depression    ho  met    Mr.    Rus- 


sell, who  opened  new  p  • 

lined     to     read     and     write,     to     play 
ids  and  to  use  a  typewriter  ..ml  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  he  could  do.   in- 
c,re,  lie    to    him.        He 

went  into  business  a.  year  ago,  start- 
ing in  a  small  way  With  his  brother, 
and  he  has  1"'<  "  •  "  successful  that 
within  the  last  few  months  new  quar- 
ters of  a  larger  size  were  nc-esea  ry. 

Miss  Anna  Cross,  of  Ypsilaini.  is  a 
professional  masseuse.  She  studied 
her  profession  at  Bat'.le  Creek  and 
perfe-eted  herself  in  her  work  as 
thoroughly  as  any  seeing  person  could. 
She  makes  her  way  about  her  home 
town  without  difficulty  and  even  comes 

ipt*.  Her 
0  drawback  to  her  ef- 
ficiency" on  the  contrary,  her  increased 
perception  of  touch  makes,  her  an 
unusually  competent  masse. ise  and  she 
is  well  known  to  t  lie  medical  profes- 
,  of  Octroi;  Mr.  Deah  Cray,  of 
Detroit,  is  still  another  example  of  a 
blind    man  ikes    his    own    way. 

lake  Mr.  Blinn  and  Mr.  Wilson,  he 
is  a  piano  tuner   by    profession. 

\ature"s    Compensation. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  more 
has  been  done  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  time.  A  'better  and  more 
human  understanding  of  the  best 
ways  to  combat  apparently  irrevocable 
misfortune  has  had  its  effect.  It  was 
discovered,  some  time  ago  that  when 
(Nature  robs  an  individual  of  one 
sense  she  preternaturally  sharpens  the 
others.  530  that,  with  certain  limita- 
tions, the  afflicted  one  is  able  to  work 
out  his  own  life,  almost  along  normal 
lines.  A  prominent  oculist  believes 
that  where  the  brain  itself  is  not  af- 
fected the  sight-centers  remain  and 
that  a  perception  of  some  kind  is  pos- 
sible, even  through  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  head.  It  is  certain  that  the 
blind  have  an  unusually  keen  sense  of 
presence  and  that  they  instinctively 
turn  their  sightless  eyes  toward  any- 
one wiio  may  be  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. 

Constant  effort  is  being  made  to 
orovide  the  blind  with  occupation,  for 
that  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
done.  Reading  is  learned  without  es- 
pceia-1  -difficulty.  -  Mr.  -Russeii -believes 
that  no  one  can  learn  to  decipher  the 
ordinary  raised  Roman  characters  un- 
less the  study  is  begun  in  childhood, 
but  Dr.  ('arrow  thinks  it  can  be  done, 
citing  Prof.  Campbell  as  an  example. 
The  Braille  point  system  of  literation 
is  comparatively  easy  to  learn  for 
anyone  who  has  sensitive  fingers  and 
for  those  who  do  not  have  these  there 
is  an  alphabet  made  up  of  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  Roman  characters,  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  Moon,  of  Brighton,  England, 
fifty  years  ago.  Books  in  this  style  of 
writing  are  in  America  and  may  be 
had  easily  by  those  who  want  them. 
A  recent  postal  regulation  provides 
that  books  and  writing  in  tangible 
print  ma"  be  sent  to  and  from  any 
institution  free  of  postage.  The  Phila- 
delphia free  library's  department  for 
the  blind  sends  books  all  over  the 
country,  and  Saginaw  looks  af- 
ter  Michigan  in  particular.  A  new, 
patented  de\  ice  Coi  use  on  a  type- 
writer enables  the  blind  to  attain  a- 
speed  of  twenty  words  a  minute  and 
creditable  work  is  done  by  them. 

"One  mistake  that  people  ordinarily 
make  in  dealing  with  the,  blind,"  says 
Mr.  Russell,  "is  that  nhey  persist  in 
treating  the  m  as  if  they  were  totally 
helpless.  The  blind  have  a  tenden.-y 
to  and    if    they    are    waited 

on  constantly  they  readily  fall  into 
the  necessity  1  f  being  served  and  this 
makes  them  «  than  ever,     if  they 

are  permitted  to  be  of  assistance  to 
themselves  Ihey  will  soon  learn  to  be 
more  nearly  independent  than  people 
give   them    credit    for   being." 


REACHING  THE  ADULT  BLfM 


AX   IMPORTANT  NEW  MOVEMENT 
JUST    STARTED. 


A  CLASS  HITHERTO  NEGLECTED 


Only  Recently  Has  the  Necessity  Been 
Recognized  of  Providing"  Industrial 
Training  for  Thoso  Who  Lose 
Their  Sight  After  Maturity. 


The  heathen  in  his  blindness  bows 
down  to  wood  and  stone.  It's  easy 
to  criticise  the  heathen.  But  what 
does  civilization  give  the  blind  man 
to  do?  Is  a  wheezy  handorgan  or 
a  berth  in  an  almshouse,  after  all,  so 
far  in  advance? 

Investigations  have  recently  been 
made  by  special  state  commissions 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
their  findings  raise  the  question 
whether  seeing  people  have  not  been 
blinder  in  looking  upon  the  problem 
of  the  silghtless  than  the  blind  people 
themselves. 

Since  the  days  of  Dr.  Howe  schools 
for  teaching  the  young  blind  have 
been  started  and  maintained  by 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union,  but 
these  investigations  show  that  75  per 
cent,  of  those  over  20,  the  usual  age 
limit  of  admission  to  the  existing 
schools,  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life 
and  that  these  men  and  women  to  a 
very  great  extent  have  as  yet  no  op- 
portunity for  industrial  training. 
What  is  true  in  Massachusetts  and 
Xew  York — and  a  similar  private  in- 
vestigation being  carried  on  by  the 
Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  blind 
tends  to  confirm  it — is  probably  true 
in   every  other  state   in   the   union. 

It  is  an  appreciation  of  this  situa- 
tion which  has  led  to  a  movement 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  neglected 
citizenship.  The  movement  is  just 
started.  New  ground  is  being  broken. 
In  Massachusetts  Helen  Keller  is  tak- 
ing a  hand  in  it,  and  so  is  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  the  son  of  a  blind 
Kentuckian  who  has  astounded  the 
English  public  with  the  marvelous 
things  he  has  worked  out  as  head  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  Lon- 
don, in  Xew  York  a  state  associa- 
tion has  just  been  formed  which  is 
about  to  hold  a  public  mass  meet- 
ing at  which  Jacob  H.  Choate,  Mark 
Twain  and  others  will  speak.  The 
February  magazine  number  of  Char- 
ities and  the  Commons,  of  Xew  York, 
is  given   up  to  the  question. 

These  things  may  be  said  to  be 
significant  of  the  present  phase  of 
the  movement.  The  first  step  is  a 
demand  for  facts — to  find  out  who 
the  blind  are,  their  age,  the  age  when 
they  became  blind;  therefore  the 
work  of  these  state  commissions  am! 
the  advocacy  of  permanent  registries 
of  the  blind.  The  second  step  is  a 
demand  that  the  scholastic  institu- 
tions dealing  with  blind  youths  shall 
prepare  them  more  concretely  for 
after  life.  To  train  a  blind  boy  to 
read  embossed  letters,  to  appreciate 
literature  and  music,  to  do  some  sim- 
ple task,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  can  earn  his  salt  when  he 
is  turned  loose  on  the  community. 
The  third  step  is  a  demand  that  agen- 
cies be  devised  to  train  industrially 
e  who  become  blind  after  ma- 
turity—not, in  most  cases,  as  per- 
manent industrial  backwater  groups 
where  the  inefficient  may  be  cared 
for  because  of  their  sightlessness,  but 
as     WSJ  IS     through     which     the 

trained    blind    may  ling    in 

the   economic   life   of  their  generation. 


These  ends  are  aimed   at  in   di 
before  the   S  rk  and 

One  Woman's  Achievement. 

i  inectlcut    was    the    pioneer   sti 

to  provide  by  a  legislative  enactment 
for  the  Instruction  of  adult  blind. 
Mrs.  Foster,  of  Hartford.  Btumbled 
over  a  blind  Italian  boy  in  a  dark 
iage  of  a  tenemeiu  in  1888.  She 
me  interested  in  him  and  in  a 
short  time  discovered  more  than  fifty 
blind  people  in  Hartford.  Almost 
fore  she  herself  was  aware  of  the 
fact  her  heart,  time  and  purse  were 
enlisted  in  the  work.  Through  her 
efforts  F.  E.  Cleaveland.  a  lawyer, 
blind  from  early  manhood,  became 
interested,  and  in  1893  the  state 
board  of  education  for  the  blind  was 
created  and  the  present  Connecticut 
state  institution  for  the  blind  is  the 
result.  There  over  10i>  blind  persons 
have  received  industrial  instruction 
to  render  them  self  supporting.  In 
Brooklyn  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  has  become  a  factory  where 
broom  making,  mattress  making,  cane 
seating  and  net  and  hammock  weav- 
ing give  steady  employment  to  a 
group  of  blind  workers  living  in  the 
community. 

Wherever  you  see  a  basket  01 
piece  of  willow  ware  with  the  coat 
of  arms  of  Wisconsin  and  inscribed 
with  these  words,  "Independi 
Through  Industry.'  you  will  know- 
that  it  comes  from  the  Wisconsin 
workship  for  the  blind,  started  in 
1904.  which  is  not  only  transforming 
paupers  into  wage  earners  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  but  has  created  a  demand 
for  the  cultivation  of  an  entirely  new- 
staple   on   the  American   farm. 

The  Progress  in  Other  Fields. 

The  Michigan  employment  institu- 
tion for  the  blind — entirely  separate 
from  the  state  school  for  blind  youths 
— was  organized  in  1904.  and  is  doing 
work  similar  to  the  Wisconsin  insti- 
tution. One  of  its  most  notable  cases 
has  been  a  man  both  blind  and  deaf 
found  in  the  Wayne  county  (Detroit) 
poor  house,  who  today  sews  brooms, 
canes  chairs  and  uses  a  typewriter. 
What  Michigan  is  doing  in  this  state 
institution  is  being  attempted  at  In- 
dianapolis by  a  private  one,  the  In- 
diana Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Men. 

The  most  progressive  experiments 
in  this  field  are  being  carried  out  at 
another  private  institution,  the  Ex- 
periment Station  for  the  Trade  Train- 
ing of  the  Blind  in  Boston.  Really 
marvelous  work  has  been  done  in 
teaching  totally  blind  men  and  wom- 
en to  make  rugs,  curtains,  screen 
panels,  table  and  pillow  covers  in  a 
variety  of  colors  and  designs  which 
are  worked  out  with  an  exactness 
which  would  tax  seeing  persons.  A 
miniature  of  the  old  loom  which 
might  have  been  found  in  any  coun- 
try house  in  our  grandmother's  time 
has  been  mustered  into  use,  until  a 
more  suitable  mechanism  can  be  de- 
vised. Each  loom  has  four  pedals, 
bv  the  use  of  which  the  threads  are 
lifted  at  the  will  of  the  weaver,  in 
groups  which  are  as  definite  to  the 
touch  as  are  the  black  notes  of  a 
piano.  The  patterns  are  designed  by 
a  seeing  expert  and  then  dictated  to 
the  blind  weaver,  who  reproduces 
them  either  by  throwing  shuttles 
with  different  colors  between  the  sep- 
arate groups  of  warp  threads,  or  by 
tying  the  colored  threads;  each  color, 
of  course,  being  put  in  a  separate 
place,  around  the  groups  of  threads 
which  have  been  raised  by  depressing 
the  pedals.  After  making  a  particu- 
lar pattern  a  few  '  times  the  blind 
weaver,  having  committed  it  to  mem- 
orv,  is  actually  quicker  in  performing 
the  work  than  the  seeing  assistant, 
who  then  onlv  needs  to  occasionally 
look  at  the  work  to  mend  broken 
threads. 

It  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Campbell,  su- 
perintendent of  this  experiment  sta- 
tion, that  the  real  field  of  permanent 
employment  for  the  blind  lies  in  the 
ordinarv  factories.  An  investigation 
of  twentv-rtve  factories  in  Boston  has 
revealed  processes  which  are  very 
simple  and  which  the  blind 
can  do — wrapping  pill  boxes, 
putting  ferules  on  small  too's- 
tunning,  spoking  and  thread- 
ing the  wheels  of  baby  and  doll  car- 
riages, parts  of  work  in  constructing 
electrical  goods,  etc.      Time  and  again 


employers   have    told    the   superintend- 
ent   there    was    nothing    in    their 

s  which  a  person  without  sight 
could  do  only  to  admit  the  contrary 
on  going  through  their  plant  with 
Mr.  Campbell.  The  result  is  the 
number  of  men  are  at  work  today 
in  Boston  establlshmen 

.More  Than  Instruction  Needed. 

Th<  tusetts      investigation* 

show  that  to  teach  a  blind  boy  to 
read  does  not  in  itself  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  agent  of  the  commission 
found  in  one  town  a  group  of  men 
who  had  learned,  some  at  school, 
at  the  home  teaching  system 
carrled  on  in  Massachusetts,  how  to 
reseat  chairs.  After  they  retul 
they  also  barn.,],  to  their  sorrow, 
that  it  is  one  tiling  to  reseat  a  chair 
and  quite  another  to  find  the  chair 
to    reseat.      Xot    one    of    the    men 

ilar      employment.        Some      local 
worn.  me   interested.   Two   rooms 

were    rented,    on  mattress    work 

and    one    for    ell  nen    set 

to  win!;.  The  interested  women  got 
the  first  chairs  to  be  caned,  and  nov 
the  group  of  workers  seem  in  a  fail 
way  to  build  up  a  good  business.  It 
is  by  such  interest  and  backing  in 
local  communities  that  the  problem 
of  livelihood  for  the  blind  can  be 
worked  out,  once  the  man  who  loses 
his  eyes  is  taught  to  work  in  the 
dark. 

An  example  of  the  wrong  way  to 
help  the  blind  is  afforded  in  the  city 
of  Xew  York.  "Once  every  year." 
writes  James  Forbes,  mendicancy  offi- 
cer of  the  Xew  York  charity  organ- 
ization society,  "there  has  been  per- 
petrated a  barbarism  which,  because 
of  its  blending  of  sunshine,  squalor, 
gold  and  cruelty,  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  possible  only  in  the  far 
east."  The  reference  is  to  the  blind 
pension  through  which  about  $IJ0  in 
gold  is  given  out  each  year  to  the 
blind  residents  of  the  city  by  the  de- 
partment of  public  charities.  The 
distribution  takes  place  on  the  pier 
at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth 
street,  where  the  tables  are  heaped 
with  the  gold  of  the  city 
Before  daybreak  the 
to  gather  and  the  dock 
with  the  blind  and  their 
parasites.       Xo     water,     no 


rinsed  letters  and  to  do  some  cane  seating  .  AO 

Mis   muscles  are,   however,   so  undeveloped         \\  *» 
that  he  progresses  very  slowly. 

ther   nui.il   of  one   of   our   state    D< 


>w 
lir 


paymasters, 
blind  begin 
is  crowded 
leaders  and 
shade,     no 


toilet  accommodations,  the  mass  of 
unfortunates  stand  for  hours.  The 
patient,  self  respecting  blind  men  or 
women,  whose  sight  and  wage  earn- 
ing capacity  have  been  slowly  stolen 
by  cataract,  t  lie  result  of  close  appli- 
cation to  Industry,  are  crowded  by 
obscene,  vermin  ridden  wretches  from 
the  cellars  of  Cherry  hill  and  the 
Bowery  "morgues,"  outcasts  to  whom 
blindness  has  come  after  a  lifetime 
of  sottlshness,  vice  and  filth.  Of 
these  latter  Mr.   Forbes  says: 

Here  Is  a  low  browed  mendicant,  a  Polish 
Immigrant,  long  a  hideous  figure  in  our 
streets.     Legally  he  has  forfeited  all  claim 

to  the  ••pension"  by  recent  imprisonment, 
but  receives  the  gold,  to  bo;i<i  later  of  the 
••pull"  which  thus  secures  him  "the  price 
of  two  writs"  (of  habeas  corpus,  in  case 
of  further  arrest). 

The  ex-nighthawk  cabman  of  evil  knowl- 
edge is  already  fighting  drunk  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  debauch  which  will 
take  him  away  from  his  begging  corner  in 
the  doorway  of  a  dive,  notorious  enough  to 
be  called   famous,   for  a   week   or   in 

The  ex-tramp,  too.  who  came  out  sight- 
less but  alive  fnan  the  barn  where  the 
comrades  of  a  wood  alcohol  debauch 
a  miserable  end.  A  city  beggar,  now:  two 
"Walters"  from  tiif  dive  he  frequents  arc 
at  his  elbow  to  guard  liim  against  falling 
into  strange  bands. 

A  -  core  of  viragoes,  whose  memories  of 
Water  street  dale  back  to  the  days  of  clip- 
per ships  and  fleep  water  sailors,  arc  t 
seen  leading  the  Imbecile,  scarcely  human 
creatures  whom  they  hide  away  in  cellars 
or  garrets  for  the  ••blind  money''  and  the 
insurauce   which  alone  gives   them    value. 

What  the  Blind   Can   Achieve. 

A  happier  picture  is  that  drawn 
by  Lucy  Wright,  field  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission.  To  quote 
from   her: 

If  anything  were  lacking  to  spur  on  an 
investigation,  it  is  supplied  in  field  work 
anions  the  blind  In-  the  Individual  in- 
stances of  courage,  abilty  and  need.  Per- 
haps the  most  convincing  thing  of  all  is 
the  accomplishments  of  the  blind  under  the 
most  difficult  combinations  of  circum- 
stances A  man  of  35.  blind  since  3  days 
old.  through  the  ignorance  of  ids  family 
deprived  of  education,  ami.  although  of 
sound  mind  and  body,  always  treated  as  an 
invalid,  is  struggling,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  state  home  teacher,  to  learn   to  re, 


keen  old  Scotch  woman  who 
blind  at  the  age  of  i5.  She 
learned  to  read  the  raised  types  ami  lias 
covered  a  list  of  something  like  fifty  vol* 
,,t,,cs  \t  the  time  of  lie  agent's  visit 
She  was  nearly  SO,  and  had  bee"  reading, 
in  parallel  periods,  the  history  of  Scotland 
ami  the  history  of  England. 

In    one   of   our   large   cities   a    man    of    11. 
totally    blind    since    the    age    of      -.r..      had 
learned    in    part    a    tailor's    trade    befon 
blindness,    and    now    earns    at    certain 
sous    of    the    year    from    $10    to    $12    a    I 
sewing  fur  on  slippers.     He  works  at  this 
ai    least   fifteen   hours  a   day.   of  tenor   from 
5  a.   in.   to  11   p.   m..   except    Saturday  after- 

s,  when  he  Studies  raised  types,  and 
Sundays,  when  he  rests.     He  is  paid  1%  and 

its  a  piece  and  can  average  200  pieces 
a  day  when  the  work  allows.  The  week  of 
my  visit  be  had  earned  only  $9.2.S  because  of 
slack  work,  bul  lie  was  glad  at  that  time 
of  rest  for  his  hands,  which  were  becom- 
ing so  hard  and  stiff  as  to  make  the  read- 
ing of  the  raised  types  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult. Out  of  his  earnings  this  man  must 
pay  his  board,  as  hi.s  home  is  in  a  town 
where  there  is  no  work  for  him.  save  money 
f o  ■  the  seasons  when  there  is  no  work,  and 
pay  something  on  the  mortgage  on  his 
house.  Seeing  such  instances  as  this  stead- 
ily Increases  one's  belief  in  the  greater 
possibilities  for  (he  blind,  when  the  favor- 
able conditions  of  training  and  public  con- 
fidence shall  be  given    them. 

When   Help   Is  Timely. 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman  of 
the  X'ew  York  state  commission,  sums 
up  the  situation  in  these   words: 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  blind 
men  which  must  be  taken  at  the  flood. 
After  blindness  becomes  an  established  fact 
in  the  adult  every  month  in  which  he  is 
allowed  to  remain  an  aimless  sit-by-the-fire 
makes  more  difficult  hi.s  ultimate  reclama- 
tion. It  is  at  this  exact  time  that  friendly 
petition  is  most,  readily  accepted  and 
IS  U'ost  useful.  Me  must  lie  shown  that 
blindness  and  helplessness  are  by  no  means 
synonyms.  He  has  never  before  this  been 
interested  in  blind  people.  At  best  he  has 
seen  them  on  street  corners  and  has  glanced, 
at  them  with  pity,  and  possibly,  as  many 
do,  has  dropped  a  penny  in  the  hat,  bowing 
to  tl'.e  superstition  thereby  to  earn  merit: 
but  he  lias  never  dreamed  of  a  blind  man 
working  with  his  hands  or  with  his  brain. 
or  both,  at  some  remunerative  employ- 
ment. He  has  yet  to  learn  that  men  who 
cannot  see  can  yet  make  beautiful  willow 
baskets  that  bring  good  round  prices,  and 
that  blind  women  can  and  do  weave  ex- 
quisite fabrics  fit  for  household  use.  lie 
is  at  the  crossing  of  the  ways,  but  he  is 
not  going-  to  remain  lliere  indefinitely.  One 
road  leads  to  activity,  to  potential  if  not 
actual  happiness,  to  occupation,  man's 
mental,  moral  and  physical  salvation— the 
other  leads  to  apathy,  mendicancy,  loss  of 
self  respect  and  often   loss  of  character. 
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BOOKS  F1THE  BLIND 

A  New  Departure  at  the  Wilming- 
ton Institute  Free  Library. 

TO  GIVE  FREE  INSTRUCTION 


In    Addition    to    Providing   the 
Necessary  Books. 


IF    THE    DEMAND    WARRANTS 


Librarian  Bailey  Wants  to  Hear 
From  the  Blind. 


H>  Is  Pr«par«d  to  Fnrni»fc  Books  to  Those 
Who  Can  Read  and  to  Instruct  Those 
fV  ho  Bsts  NoJ;  Yet  Learned  Ho w  to  Read. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  a  Frenchman  much  interested 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind 
discovered  that  by  using  embossed 
characters  on  paper  the  blind  could  be 
taught  to  read  with  their  hands.  Since 
that  time  many  others  have  become 
interested  in  the  reading  of  the  blind 
and  many  systems  of  embossed  char- 
acters have  been  invented  and  used 
with  more  or  less  success.  The  use  of 
•uoh  books  has  been  limited  in  the 
pest  almost  wholly  to  thoBe  who  could 
afford  to  buy  the  books.  As  they  are 
■conewhat  expensive,  ver>  few  blind 
parsons  have  had  the  benefit  of  read- 
ing themselves. 

During  the  past  five  years  or  more, 
the  libraries  in  the  large  cities  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  condition 
of  the  blind  and  have  circulated  among 
titJ*m  book*  in  raised  letters.  In  some 
cities,  notably  in  Philadelphia,  the 
library  provides  teachers  lor  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  any  of  the 
different  systems. 

Up  to?:tbe  present  time  it  has  not 
been  feasible  for  the  Wilmington  In- 
•tittite  Free  Library  to  attempt  to  sup- 
ply the  blind  of  Wilmington  with  books 
in  raised  characters,  because  it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  anyone  to  serve 
as  a  teaoher.  However,  as  a  result 
of  the  kindness  of  one  who  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
blind, this  difficulty  has  been  overcome 
and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  blind  in- 
dicate a  desire  to  read  with  their  hands 
and  to  borrow  boo£i  from  the  library, 
instruotion  will  be  given  free  of  oharge 
and  the  library  will  get  sufficient  books 
to  supply  the  demand. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all 
blind  persons  who  wish  to  learn  to 
read  or  who  are  alieady  able  to  do  so 
will  send  their  names  and  addresses 
to  the  librarian.  It  is  also  requested 
that  any  person  knowing  about  blind 
persons  will  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses so  that  a  full  list  of  all  the 
blind  in  Wilmington  can  be  kept  on 
file  at  the  library. 


GREENFIELD    (MASS.)    GA2 


Ira  D.  Sanhey,  Blind,  nictates  Book. 

It  Is  reported  that  Ira  D.  Sankey  although 

seble  and  totally  blind  is  busily    engaged 

ictating  a  book  to  be    called    Moody  and 

iiikey  and  the  story  of  their  Gospel  Hymns. 

r.  Sankey  dictates  the  songs  and  stories  to 

s  secretary  who    transcribes    them.    The 

■ok    will   contain-  ah"  of  the  old  favorite 

mns. 

NEWB'JRYPORT  (MASS.)  NEV.'JI 


Saturday! 
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U-niesbarit  Citizen  Honorei 
It  is  always  gratifying-  to  learn  of  one 
of   our  citizens   receiving  honors  at   tne 
hands   of   others,    and    we    feel    that    tnp 
many  friends  of  Rev.   Charles   H.   Jones 
of  Pieaeant   Valley,  will  learn  with  much 
satisfaction  of  the  appointment  or  elec- 
tion of  that  gentleman  to  the  presidency 
}f  the  American   Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind.   Rev.   Mr.  Jones  is  su- 
perintendent     of  the  Institution   for  tnej 
31ind    at    Hartford,    Conn.,   and    is   thor- 
itiRhlv   interested  in  Ids  work. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers 
•or  the  Blind  held  its  eighth  genera! 
■onvention  at  Saginaw.  Mich..  last 
•ear  and  they  have  recently  issued  from 
the  press  of  i In-  printing  department 
of  ilic  institution  over  which  VSr.  Jo 
is  superintendent,  a  report  of  that  in. 

ing.   Oni    i"  see  I  be   rerx aid    ia  rdly 

crecht    tl1^   fact    thai    it    was   the   work  oi 
the  blind   people.   The  boo  inj 

(50   pages  and   abotfft    the  size  of   the   lo- 
cal town  report.  [1  contains  an  excelli 
likeness  of  Rev.   Mr.  Jon  dent 

of   the  association. 

Among  the  speakers  of  the  second  day 
was  Mr.  Jones,  his  paper  being  entitle** 
'Industrial    Education   of   the   Blind."' 

PITTSFIELD    (MASS.)    EAGLE 


FREE   TICKETS    FOR    BLIND.    | 

Manager  Tebbets  of  the  Empir  thea- 
tre has  announced  his  intention  of 
giving  the  adult  blind  free  tickes  each 
week  to  the  Empire  theatre.  Tick- 
ets will  not  only  be  provided  for  the 
blind  but  also  for  their  guides  and 
may  be  had  by  applying  at  the  box 
office  of  the  theatre  any  afternoon  or 
evening.  I 

EWE 


BLIND  PERFORMERS 
FASCINATE  MEDWAY. 


Medway,  March  8.— There  was  a  large 
and  highly  pleased  audience  present  at 
Sanford  hall,  last  evening,  at  the  con- 
cert given  by  John  and  Mary  McOay, 
all  seats  being  filled  and  many  being 
obliged  to  stand  in  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
Mr.  and  Miss  McOay  showed  themselves 
fine  musical  artists  and  admirable  en- 
tertainers in  a  long  and  varied  program. 
Brother  and  sister  are  both  blind,  yet 
their  fine  and  well-cultivated  natural 
abilities  in  music  have  rendered  them 
capable  of  a  successful  career  in  the  line 
of  public  entertainment.  Mr.  McOay  is 
an  all-round  singer,  musician  and  enter- 
tainer. He  is  equally  good  in  singing 
classical  selections  and  in  givin?  hu- 
morous songs,  stories,  character"  aud 
dialect  selections.  His  grasp  of  Yankee 
Irish  and  Yiddish  dialects  is  remark- 
able  and  his  voice  in  musical  numbers 
U  well  trained  and  excellent. 


Miss    McOay's  music  box  ^itetionj 
were  mystifying  in  their  melody  and 
mimicry.     She  has  a  Phenomena" 7  ™ 
touch   as   a   pianist   and   has  a  sweei 
soprano  voice.  '      ...„„:„„  *n  the 

The  feeling  one  had  in  ^^^2^1 
concert  was  one  of  wonder  t^^ne 
persons  were  able  to  give  such  a  long 
evening  of  varied,  but  refinea.  en3ov 
meut  to  the  music  loving  public. 

LAWRENCE    (MASS.1   TELEGRANL 
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MUSIC    BY    A    BLIND    Gp&  \ 

pianist,  a  singer  of  ?™m™  *£££&* 
loser     Phe  has  just  published  a  pot* 
i°om    the   dale   of  which    -J"  h°j£  to 
get   money   to   help  her   in     getting   * 
musical  education.  . 

Ever  since  she  came  to  this  city  six 
vears  ago  from  her  home  in  ^indsoi 
Locks  X  has  been  devotedly  load  £ 
music.  All  her  spare  time  has  been 
given  to  studying  music.  She  ieaus 
music  as  Quickly  as  a. singer ■  wh .ha* 
the  advantage  of  eF«»Sht-n Jg" -**££ 
bv  the  Braille  system  of  notation  ami 
having  once  learned  a  composition  ha* 
no  trouble  in  singing  it. 

Her  voice  is  a  soprar*  ^*  »  rg 
two  and  a  half  octaves  |nd  in  the  light 
tones  she  can  sing  C  natural,  although 
her  teachers  here  prefer  that  she  shall 
not  sing  above  A  flat,  until  she  grows 
older,   for  fear  of  straining  her  voice. 

She  can  quickly  name  a  chord  when 
struck  on  the  piano,  tell  the  notes  that 
compose  it  and  whether  played  by  the 
right  or  left  hand.  Her  skill  and 
power  of  memorizing  are  known  by 
the  fact  that  she  can  sing  and  play  the 
accompaniment  to  Mendelssohn's  "On 
Song's  Bright  Pinions''  and  various 
other  classical  songs. 

Personally,  the  blind  girl  is  attrac- 
tive. She  is  slender  and  does  not  look 
15  years  old.  She  is  frail,  and-  her 
golden  hair  seems  to-  accentuate  this. 
She  has  an  intelligent  face. 

One  of  her  companions  and  friends 
at  the  school  is  Tonio  Manthu  of 
"VVaterbury,  who  although  only  13  has 
surpassed  her  in  piano  playing.  The 
.two  children  make  a  remarkable  pajr. 

WOONSOCKET   (R.  I.)   CALL. 


Frid.-.y,  Mar  9.  1206. 
•  John  McCay,  the  blind  comedian,  is 
in  town  arranging  for  the  entertain- 
ment to  be  given  in  Morse  Opera 
House  next  Thursday  evening  by  him- 
self and  sister,  who  is  also  blind.  They 
exhibited  before  a  large  and  highly 
pleased  audience  in  Sanford  hall,  Med- 
way, last  Wednesday  evening. 

PRESS. 

NEW  York 

Employment  for  the  Blind. 

The  Massachusetts  'experiment  of 
finding  work  for  the  blind  in  factories 
for  the  seeing  has  proved  so  much  of 
a  success  that  six  factories  in  that 
State  now  have  in  their  employ  people 
of  the  former  class.  Such  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  educating  the  blind 
to  overcome  their  deficiency  that  there 
is  at  present  an  astonishing  variety  of 
work  which  they  are  able  to  perform. 

Certainly  nothing  ever  opened  up 
such  hope  to  the  thousands  of  poor 
people  afflicted  with  bliudness  as  this 
Massachusetts  experiment.  Heretofore 
for  a  poor  man  to  be  blind  meant  that 

t!  was  a  pauper  or  a  dependent  upon 
e   charity   of  his   family  or   friends. 


/ 





He  was  cut  off  from  all  the  activities 
and  most  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  His 
condition  was  one  of  misery  which 
found  relief  only  in  death.  But  now 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind  has 
proved  conclusively  that  these  defect- 
ives can  be  so  trained  that  thev  will 
become  self-supporting1  and  that  the 
horrors    of    dependency    need    not    be 


that 


added  to  their  other  woes. 


/ 


S£4     Washixgto.v  "  Street;    Boston.     Mass. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  14,  1906 
But  hard  as  is  the  fate  of  the  American 
citizen  born  black,   what  is  color  for  a  dis- 
ability, after  all,  compared   with   blindness. 
Can   anybody   murmur   at   adverse   circum- 
stances afte  hearing  of  Edward  Ray.  Born 
blind  among  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  and  blind  since  he  was 
eleven  years   old,   he    travelled   to   Raleigh, 
N.    C,  .  from    his    home,    a    distance   of    300 
miles,   alone,    only  a   few   months    after   he 
became   blind.     He    graduated   at   the   Ten- 
nessee  School  for  the  Blind   in  1806  at   the 
head  of  his  class.     He  graduated  from  Ra- 
leigh   Blind    School    in    1899,    again    leading 
his    class.      During    his    last    two   years    at 
Raleigh   taught   a   subscription    school    (not 
a    school    for    blind    students)    during    sum- 
mer vacation.     After  graduation  he  taught 
in   district   school  and   in    an    academy    for 
one  year  to  help  meet  his  college  expenses, 
and  also  did  a  great  deal  of  piano  tuning. 
In  1900  he  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  won  his  A.  B.  degree  in  three 
years.      At    college    he    took    the    regular 
courses— Greek,     Latin,     French,     German, 
mathematics   and    many    others,    including 
an  advanced  course  in  geology,  with  labora- 
tory  work,    which   probably    no    blind   man 
ever  took  before.     His  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems   of    trigonometry   'and    calculus    men- 
tally is  almost  beyond  belief.     He  became, 
in    fact,    the    most    famous    character    on 
Chapel   Hill.      He   spent   the    next   summer 
lecturing    through  Tennessee,    South    Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  also 
delivered  several  lectures  In  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.      In    September,    1904,    he    en- 
tered the  Harvard  Graduate  School  to  spe- 
cialize in  English.     This  year  he  has  courses 
in    Anglo-Saxon,     Chaucer,     Bacon,     Shak- 
speare  and  Gothic.     He  attends  all  the  lec- 
tures and  takes  his  own  notes  with  a  New 
York    point    slate.      He    gets    his    master's 
degree  in  June,  thanks  to  a  faithful  under- 
graduate   admirer    and    friend,    who    reads 
to  him.     As   the  only   blind  man   who  has 
ever  been  in  the   graduate  school   at  Har- 
vard, he  is  certainly  a  remarkable  instance 
of    the    new    treatment   of    the    blind.      He 
goes  everywhere  in  Cambridge  and  Boston 
alone,    and   even    took   a   trip    last   summer 
from   Boston   to   his   North   Carolina   home, 
and  returned  without  escort,   a  distance  of 
at   least  2000   miles.      Nature   gave    him    a 
frail  body,  but  by  vigorous,   daily   exercise 
and   a   healthy,    optimistic  view    of  life    he 
has  attained  good  health  and  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  hard,  sustained,  mental  work. 

THePalmetto  Leaf,"""" 

Tois  paper  i.e  printed  by  the  deaf  Dupils 

Oi  the 

School   for  the    Deaf  and    the     Blind 

CKUAii  SPBHCO.  9.   G; 


Issued  weekly  during  the  school  term,  and 
mailed  to  suDscribers  a  year  for  50  cents,  in 
advance. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office,    Cedar  Spring,    S.  C 

as  seooud  class  matter. 


W.  LA.UEEXS  WALKER,  Hditdr. 
JAMES  M.  FRIEK.SOX,  Manage*. 

JANUARY  27,  1906. 

Editor  The^PALMETTO Leaf:- 

You   have    lucidly    expressed    my 

own  convictions,    when  you    suggest 


'signs—no  signs"    may  be     one 
question  of  two  strong  sides. 

1  cannot  believe  that  either  of  most 
excellent    friends,     Drs.    (.'router    or 
Wikinson,  are  entirely    wrong,    any 
more  than  that  another  most  highly 
valued  friend,  the   late    Dr.    Gordon, 
was  correct  in  dividing  pupils  between 
manual  and  oral  classes,  by    putting- 
all  but  the  mentally  deficient  in    the 
latter.    About  the  brightest  pupil  at 
Morganton  was  in  an  oral    class.    It I 
1  cannot  possibly  be  correct  that  signs  '' 
are  wholly  evil,  lead  to  debasement  of  j 
thought,  mind,  and    character,    as  I 
have  been  told  by  ardent    opponents  ! 
of  them  :  nor  that  their   unrestricted, 
unguided,  use  will    rot    impair    the' ' 
correct  use  of  English. 

But  how,  and  how  tight,  to  draw  ! 
the  line,  is  a  question  for  you  experts, 
and  not  for  me.  One  thing  is  quite 
clear  to  me  that  oral  pupils  can  use 
signs,  and  correct  English;  that  1 
know,  pog-rog  from  long  and  intimate 
aquaintance  with  "The  Wade  girls" 
(and  boys  also)  at  Morganton. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  would 
be  done  to  straighten  this  matter  out, 
by  admitting  the  average  deaf  pupil, 
might  sign  galore,  without  the  least 
damage  to  his  English,  if  he  had  one 
teacher  all  to  himself.  From  which  it 
follows,  that  the  injury  to  a  "class 
pupil's"  language  from  free  use  of 
signs  comes  from  the  evident  impossi- 
bility of  the  teacher  of  a  class, 
giving  each  pupil  the  amount  of  teach- 
ing, required  to  preserve  his  correct 
.English. 

I  have  known  deaf  persons  who 
were  educated  privately,  having 
the  whole  time  of  a  teacher  all  of 
whom  signed  like  windmills,  articula- 
ted and  read  lips  admirably,  and 
who  never  used  muteisms. 

£s  not  this  invariably  the  case? 
True  I  know  that  usually,  the  priv- 
ate teacher  is  a  ridiculous  oralist,  and 
declaims  about  the  certain  loss  of 
speech  resultant  on  the  pupil's  learn- 
ing manual  spelling  or  signs.  But 
the  pupil  is  never  as  big  a  fool  as  the 
teacher,  and  hearing  companions 
teach  him  the  double-hand  alphabet, 
and  lie  finally  runs  across  some  deaf, 
who  teach  him  the  single-hand  and 
signs,  and  he  becomes  as  thoroughly 
"combined,"  as  a  Morganton,  or  a 
Cedar  Spring, oralist. 

I  have  so  often  referred  to  the 
Morganton  pupils,  that  my  partiality 
for  them  must  have  revealed  itself, 
and  perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  the 
why  of  it. 

I  dropped  into  Morganton,  early 
last  spring,  just  after  the  delicious 
climate  and  complete  quietness,  of 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  had  started  me  on 
the  up  grade  from  periously  near  a 
complete  break  down.  In  my  still 
very  unhinged  condition,  the  con 
stant,  loving,  care  of  "my  girls,"  their 
beautiful  unsefishness,  the  warm 
hospitality  and  kind  interest   in    my 


comfort  and  welfare,  shown  me  by 
other  pupils,  teachers,  superin- 
tendent, "all  hands"  in  fact,  would 
have  touched  a  heart  of  stone,  and  1 
hope  that  mine  is  not  too  rocky  to  be 
melted  by  it. 

I  know  that  many  another    school 
would  have  done  as  Morganton    did 
(one  came  very  near  doing  it,    but    1 
was  not  such  a  wreck  when  at  it)  but, 
it  just  so  happened^  that  Morganton 
was  the  one  to  do  what  I   so    greatly 
neededi 

1  do  not  like  referring  so  much  to 
my  own  affairs;  please  excuse  me,  for 
I  only  do  it,  that  I  may  explain  a 
partiality  that  may  seem  to  do  in- 
justice to  other  schools. 
Yours  Truly, 

Win.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa. 
Jan  12,  1906. 

We  have  not  always  drawn  the 
same  conclusion  from  facts  that  Mr. 
Wade  has:  in  this  letter  he  presents  a 
fact  or  facts  and  merely  intimates  a 
conclusion.  As  we  underestand  this 
letter  it  means  that  a  pupil  taught 
privately  without  the  Sign  language 
can  later  learn  this  language  (or  ten 
others)  and  still  not  impair  his  com- 
mand of  the  English :  also  that  the 
Morganton  oral  pupils  use  good  Eng- 
lish and  plenty  of  signs. 

These  facts  but  make    us    stronger 
in  the  position    we    have    taken.     If 
you  will  once  give  a  deaf  child  a  com- 
mand of  the  English    language,    his 
acquiring  any  other    language    later 
in  life  will  be  a  help  to    him.    Other- 
wise we  must  break  down  the  present 
course  of  studies  followed  in  our  hi&h 
schools  and    colleges.    This    line    of 
reasoning  has  long  ago  made  a  friend 
of  us  to  the  Sign  language  outside  of 
the  school-room.    If  the  order    could 
be  reversed  ;  that  is    if    the    English 
language  could  be  mastered  after  the 
Sign,  we  would  favor  that  order,    for 
that  would  be  the  natural    one.     But 
we  must,  in  that  order,    confuse    the 
two  from  the  very  first  day  in  school. 
The  Sign  language,  being  a  language 
of  ideas  or  symbols  is  not  convertible 
to  i  he  written  form,  unless  it    be    in 
some   hieroglyphic    structure.    Then 
another  serious  objection  to  this  order 
is    that   the    English    will    never    be 
learned  unless  it  is  during  the  school 
years.    There  is  a  question    of  dollars 
and  Cents  in  Mr.    Wade's    letter.    As 
we  understand  him    it    is    that    one. 
teacher    plus    one    pupil      plus    the 
i  language  is  equal  to  one    teach- 
er plus  ten  pupils    minus    the    Sign 
language. 

While  Mr.  Wade  does  not  say  so  in 
his  letter,  we  understand  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  blind-deaf  use  the  Sign 
language,  have  one  teacher  and  yet 
have  superior  English  to  the  deaf  who 
use  the  Sign  language  and  go  ten  to 
one  teacher — according  to  Mr.  Wade's 
belief  we  could  use  the  Sign  language 
with  the  deaf  and  have  no  "muteisms" 


\  ^  provided  we  had  one  teacher  to  each 
pupil— a  pretty  good  argument 
against  this  language,  but.one  we  do 
not  care  to  use,  for  we  do  not  admit 
one  of  the  premises. 

Oar  position  on  this  question  is 
that  the  blind-deaf  understand  signs 
as  abbreviations,  but  that  they  do  not 
master  the  Sign  language.  We  tooki 
a  deep  interest  in  those  deaf-blind 
children  at  Morgan  ton  last  summer 
and  studied  them  closely.  They 
think  in  English,  we  believe,  and 
what  signs  they  use — and  they  use 
them  more  freely  than  we  thought 
possible — are  simply  "short  cuts"  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  the  conversa- 
tion. Their  teachers  think  in  Eng- 
lish and  they  are  forced  to  think  like- 
wise— they  are  confined  to  one  teach- 
er. If  we  could  close  the  eyes;  me- 
taphorically speaking,  for  ten  years 
of  a  deaf  child  and  let  him  see  only 
through  au  English  thinking  mind, 
we  too  could  eradicate  "muteisms." 
Give  us  ten  years  of  undisturbed,  un- 
divided thought  in  English  channels, 
and  you  can  turn  on  what  streams 
you  please  then — he  can  learn  a 
hundred  languages  and  not  impair 
his  command  of  the  English. 

Now  for  the  oral  pupils  at  Morgan- 
ton  who  use  good  English  and  plenty 
of  signs — we  suspect  the  converse  of 
this  is  also  true,  "plenty  of  English 
and  guud  signs."  These  pupils  are 
being  taught  by  means  of  English, 
but  are  allowed  to  use  Signs  out  of  the 
instruction-room,  when  not  in  com- 
munication with  an  officer  of  the 
school.  The  number  of  "muteisms" 
— we  suppose  they  use  a  few — ours  do 
— is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  time  spent  by  each  pupil 
away  from  English  each  day. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

The  R adclip  p   E  x t  e  r t  a  i  n  m  e  n  t s  . 


The  organized  effort  of  the  blind 
people  in  the  West,  begun  some  ten 
years  ago  in  Missouri,  and  afterwards 
continued  in  Kansas  and  still  later 
in  Michigan  lias  had  sonic  useful  re- 
sults 1  ts  earlier  operations  did  not 
(joinmend  themselves  to  the  judgment 
of  many;  but  wiser  counsels  prevail 
ed,  and  the  work  took  on  features 
that  have  given  the  country  reasons 
to  be  thankful  for  their  work.  A 
paper]  have  recently  seen  reviews 
their  work  for  ten  years,  and  shows 
t  hat   thev  have  sta  i  \    d  mtert  sts  in  the 


'pubhe  mind  that  sadly  needed  to  be 
started.  They  have  systematized 
the  employment  of  the  blind  adults 
in  different  places,  and  have  led  the 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
blind  to  take  up  the  enterprise  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  with 
Congress  with  some  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. They  have  sloughed  off  some 
peculiar  features  of  their  methods, 
and  have  come  into  harmony  with 
what  is  thought  to  be  a  juster  view 
of  the  general  public,  accepting  the 
fact  as  a  fact,  that  normal  men  and 
women  cau  aid  them  in  reaching 
conciusious  that  are  safer  and  wiser 
than  they  are  likely  to  reach  unaided. 
They  have  given  considerable  en- 
couragement to  the  idea  of  alumni 
associations  in  the  different  states. 
These  bodies  organized  about  the 
Institutions,  and  have  the  wise  guid- 
ance and  aid  from  the  management 
of  the  State  school,  and  are  likely  to 
avoid  mistakes  that  would  other- 
wise be  almost  sure  to  creep  into 
their  counsels,  The  organizations 
of  the  kind  in  California,  Michigan, 
and  Ohio  have  done  good,  and  are 
doing  so  si  ill  ■ 

TheCal.  "News11  has  just  surrend- 
ere  1  one  entire  issue  to  the  alumni 
of  tile  Institution,  and  the  result  is  a 
in  ist  creditable  showing,  and  it  has 
gathered  a  mass  of  very  interesting 
information,  which  ought  to  have  a 
wide  circulation.  It  shows  how  use- 
ful the  franking  privilege  is  becom- 
ing. The  Libraries  outside  of  the 
schools  are  gathering:  embossed  books 
and  circulating  them  through  the 
mails  to  blind  readers,  and  thus  do- 
ing ri  work  of  beautiful  kindness  and 
mercy  that  ought  to  have  been  in 
operation  long-  before;  and  this  work 
is  steadily  increasing-  in  various 
pa'  ts  of  the  country . 


The  Virginia  School. 


The  Virginia  Schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  were  organized  almost 
like  a  pair  of  separate  schools  with 
separate  principals  in  1838  as  the 
Virginia  Inst,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind.  It  has  taken  on  its 
new  name  of  School  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  within  the  last  few  years. 
In  these  last  few  years  it.  has  also 
taken  on  quite  a  number  of  features 
that  are  new.  It  has  become  a  much 
ni  to  considerable  institution  than 
in  its  earlier  history,  an  1  has  ex- 
tended its  courses  much  more  liberal- 
ly. It  owes  a  debt  of  honor  to  Dr. 
Howe  who  aided  in  its  establishment, 
and  it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  earliei 
of  the  twelve  that  he  assisted  to  their 
feet.  It  is  only  six  years  younger 
than  the  Boston  Inst.,  and  lacks 
only  two  years  of  its  three  score  and 
ten.  Boston  claiming  L832  for  its 
beginning,  while  New  York  claims 
ls:;i.  It  is  with  American  Institu- 
tions as  it  is  with     the  like  establish- 


ments in  Europe,  their  origin  is  lost 
in  the  dimness  of  antiquity.  The 
dear  old  school  at  Staunton  is  forg- 
ing forward  in  a  wonderful  way,  and 
is  exerting  its  energies  wisely  and 
well  to  secure  for  the  colored  deaf 
and  blind  a  training  school.  It  will 
probably  accomplish  thar  worthy  re- 
sult in  the  near  future;  and  with 
greater  and  fortune  than  the  more 
southern  Insts.  it  will  most  lik.dy 
secure  it  at  a  comfortable  distance 
from  the  school  for  the  white 
children.  A  good  all-round  man  is 
the  sort  of  material  to  make  superin- 
tendents of;  it  never  fails  of  good  re- 
sults. Superintendent  Bowles  would 
be  a  strong  man  anywhere;  and  it  is 
I  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  health 
is  less  satisfactory  than  his  friends, 
or  rather  the  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion could  wish.  Let  us  hope  that 
he  may  soon  be  strong-  and  well 
again.  He  is  too  young  a  man  to  be 
lost  to  his  generation,  and  he  may 
have  many  years  to  bless  his  kind 
and  work  for  those  who  need  him  g^ 
sorely. 

The  Report  of  the  school  shows  it 
to  be  iu  a  tine  condition,  and  likely 
to  fare  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature  now  in  session.  The 
State  is  able  to  do  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  will  do  it. 

The  New  York  City  School. 

The  Report  of  the  New   York    City 
School  is  before  us,  and  we   have    no 
thought  for    anything    else   than  the 
retirement  of  Supt     Wait,    which  its 
report  indicates.     Mr.  Wait  has  been 
connected    with    the    Institution    for 
more  tiian  forty  years,  and  has  mad: 
the  institution  one    of    the    first    and 
best  in  the    world    of    its    kin  1,   auj 
though  the  accumulating  yea  s  have 
grown  to  be   a    burden    doubtless    to 
him,  his  assuming  an  emeritus    rela- 
tion to  the  school  is  a  distinct    surp- 
rise to  me,  as    it    must   be    to    others 
who  are    no   better  acquainted    with 
the  facts       He  has  been  such  a  power 
for  good  in  his  own  field  and  through- 
out the  country,  that  his  loss   will   be 
sorely  felt  aud  lamented       It    is    the 
privilege  of  one  who  has  known   and 
loved  him  for  more  than  a  third  of   a 
centory  to    say    what   he    feels,    and 
that    too,     with    no    offense     to     the 
Principal,  Mr.  Tewksbury  who  takes 
hold  of  his  work  with  the  wisdom    of 
a  mature  and  manly  man.     One  could 
scarcely  know  if    the    list    of   officers 
did  not  reveal  it,   that  the  school  had 
changed     hands.        May      the      new 
superintendent   have    every    success, 
aud  fully  maintain  the  great    reputa- 
tion of  the    school    for    wise    devices 
and  skilful  management  in  behalf    of 
the  blind. 
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SATISFACTORY  SHOWING  AT  EM- 
PLOYMENT INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 


Tlue  Problem   for  Women   Inmates  a 

Difficult   One— Meeting   of   the 

Board  of  Control. 




The  board  of  control  for  the  Mich- 
igan Employment  Institution  for  the 
Bhnd  h"Pd  ft.  -gular  montW  rn^ 
ing  yesterday  with  all  the  members 
nresent.  The  routine  business  of  go- 
m*  over  the  reports  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  auditing  bills  was  all 
that  was  done  by  the  board. 

Secretary  W.  S.  Bateman  said  hist 
night  that  the  showing  for  February 
was  satisfactory.  T|*e  *?rJood.  ,The 
rrTetdr;t^tuStiobrnbfo°omS     on 

^d-tflnkth?SSSS.  is  very  good." 
u  Lm  "According  to  the  pay  roll 
he  said.       Accoiu     «  department 

the    men    in    *h/;nbr0°     their      board 

fcult    one.     There    were  * 

feit?  $K5  is^onfronHr  two  who 
Trned  more  than  their  *«*£ 
Employment  of  Women  a  p™*»e™&st 
..0ne  woman  received  $8  the  past 
month  for  sorting  of  broom  corn.  This 
was  in  addition  to  her  ^. 
think    she    made    double      ">*       fair« 

month  and  that  wouldtobefinPdreneV  in- 
We   are   endeavoring   to   find   new 

b^a^^Tet^harsolves    the 

Pr^nrSi^Kea^utmn^ 
women  ana  gin&  »« 

^msmution^ed      it|ncdoors 

the  blind  it  should  be  borne  .n_ 
that   the   wages   they   earn   a^ 

stitutlon    is    based    on    the  ^ 
price  ?f  brooms.     The  cost  ^^^  fQi, 

material  and  a  certain   v  Droom 
the   cost  of   maintaining      in 

shop    is    charged    against   each  t0 

»S  ywfth  The6  SndS   of  blindness 
£  a  difficult  matter  indeed. 
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BilND  OPERATOR 
TAKESJESSAGES 

Educated  by  "Listening 

to  Wires,"  He  Holds 

Railroad  Job. 


Carmi,  111.,  March  8.— At  Maunie,  a 
little  village  east  of  here  on  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  railroad,  lives  Gilbert 
McDonald,  who,  though  blind  over 
twenty  years,  has  for  the  last  six  years 
through  telegraphy  been  breadwinner 
for  his  widowed  mother  and  younger 
sisters. 

The  telegraph  wires  have  educated 
him.  Left  blind  when  but  2  years  old, 
by  disease-.  McDonald  was  never  able  to 
educate    himself    at   the    public    schools. 

About  eight  years  ago,  while  loafing 
around  the  depot  at  Maunie,  an  oper- 
ator asked  him  why  he  did  not  learn 
telegraphy. 

"I  can  do  it,"  replied  the  plucky 
lad,  "and  am  ready  to  begin." 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  he  had 
mastered  the  Morse  code,  and  in  six 
months  was  adept  at  the  key.  He  could 
send  fast  from  the  start,  but,  as  he  had 
no  education,  it  became  necessary  that 
he  study   English. 

He  accordingly  became  attentive  to 
everything  that  went  over  the  wire, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  could  spell  out 
and   define   over  l.OoO  words. 

He  applied  himself  to  typewriting, 
and  was  soon  speedy  with  his  machine. 
On  several  occasions  the  operator  in- 
trusted him  with  the  care  of  the  of- 
fice, and  he  performed  the  work  with 
dispatch  and  accuracy.  He  sold  tickets, 
made  change,  copied  orders,  sent  mes- 
sages and  did  the  other  work  as  well, 
apparently,  as  the  regular  operator. 

One  day  J.  W.  Logsdon,  division  su- 
perintendent of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, stopped  off  unexpectedly  at 
Maunie.  McDonald  wfas  working  the 
station  that  day.  The  superintendent 
was  very  angry  and  was  preparing 
to  reprimand  the  operator  for  leaving 
him  in  charge  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  toward  McDonald,  who  was 
sending  a  message. 

Faster  and  fasteV  clicked  the  keys 
until  they  sang  like  an  old  press  man 
was  pounding  them.  Interested,  the 
superintendent  listened  to  the  marvel- 
ous speed  of  the  blind  boy,  and  when 
he  had  got  his  "O.  K."  a  kind  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder  and  the  gruff 
superintendent   became   his    friend. 

Arrangements  were  made  at  once  by 
the  railroad  officials  to  send  McDonald 
to  the  State  Blind  School  at  Jackson- 
ville. He  remained  there  a  few  months, 
and    when    he   returned,    he    again    took 

up  work  at  Maunie.     He  was  made  as- 
sistant operator  at  Maunie. 

McDonald's  greatest  delight  is  to 
"work  a  press  message"  to  metropoli- 
tan daily  papers. 

The  sender  has  to  read  the  message 
to  McDonald,  who  gets  it  on  the  wire 
about  as  quickly  as  it  is  read.  He  can 
receive  as  fast  as  the  fastest  can  send, 
and  never  make  a  break  when  a  good 
man  is  working  it  in.  He  uses  a  type- 
writer. 

McDonald  has  been  brought  to  Carmi 
on  several  occasions  to  relieve  the 
Western  Union  operator  here.  He  was 
working  the  wires  here  when  the  Post- 
Dispatch  ordered  the  story  of  his  life 
His  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  a  press 
man  in  some  big  newspaper  office  He 
has  worked  stuff  into  the  offices  of  all 
the  St.  Louis  papers  and  can  send  as 
fast  as   most  of  the  men  want  it. 

He  is  23  years  old,  and  is  hopelessly 
blind.  He  is  intelligent,  and  can  con- 
verse on  all  current  topics.  He  now 
hiis,  ?  vocabulary  of  over  1,800  words, 
which  he  has  picked  off  the  wires,  and 
subsequently  learned  their  meaning  He 
bears  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  only  blind  operator,  supporting 
himself  and  others  in  the  world 
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RESIGN®   HIS   POSITION. 

Head  of  State  College  for  JSU-ind  at 
Vinton    Resigns. 

Vinton,  March  8: — For  neaYy  thir- 
ty-five years  Superintendent  McCune 
has  closely  applied  himself  to  the  du- 
ties at  the  college  for  the  blind  and 
has  been  convinced  that  he  is  entitled 
to  a  rest  and  hag  notified  the  board  of 
control  that  he  will  not  he  an  appli- 
cant for  the  position  for  another  term. 
He  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
faithful  service  he  has  rendered  the 
state  as  he  has  given  of  his  strength 
and  his  time  for  thirty-five  ye?lrs  to 
the  institution  he  represents. 

On  August  1,  1877  he  accepted  the 
position  of  first  male  teacher  at  the 
college  under  the  principalship  of  Rev. 
Robert  Carruthcrs  and  served  in  that 
position  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  when  he  was  elected  by  the 
board  as  principal  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
cipal  for  fhe  full  term.  He  has  been 


in  June  1882  he  was  elected  as  prin- 
elected  twice  by  the  present  board  of 
control  as  chief  executive  officer  with 
the  title  of  superintendent,  thus  cov- 
ering a  period  of  twenty-nine  years 
as  teacher  and  superintendent. 

STAR  | 
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BLIND  MUSICIAN  IS  ILL. 

— — — - 
Becomes    Almost    Unconscious    as    Re- 
sult  of   Overdose   of    Medicine. 

LINTON,  Ind.,  March  8. —  (Spl.) — 
Prof.  Lewis  Martin,  a  blind  musician 
of  this  place  and  organist  at  the  M. 
E.  church,  is  seriously  ill-  at  the  home 
of  his  parents  in  Washington,  Ind.,  as 
the  result  of  taking  an  overdose  of 
headache  powder  Monday.  He  became 
almost  unconscious  soon  after  taking 
the  medicine,  but  it  is  thought  that  he 
will  recover  in  a  short  time. 
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TYPEWRITERS  FOR  BLIND. 

Invention  Which  Will  Confer  Wonderful 
Benefits  on  Unfortunates. 

Bucharest,  March  10.— (Special  to  The 
Herald.)— To  your  correspondent  Queen 
Elizabeth,    Carnon    Sylva,    said:      "My 
efforts   are   now   concentrated   on     two 
points,  and  I  want  the  press  to  assist 
me.  A  Bucharest  inventor  has  perfected 
a   typewriter   for   the    blind.     The   first 
machine  he  built  could  not  be  sold  for 
less  than    1,500  francs.     I    told  him    he 
had  done  a  great  work,  but  If  he  loved 
humanity  he  must  seek  to  cheapen  his 
product.     He  has  now  cheapened  it  to 
such   an   extent   that   it   costs  no   more 
than     $40.     This     typewriting     machine 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of    all 
blind,  willing  and  eager  to  help  them- 
selves.    I  am  collecting  funds  for  this 
purpose,  and  ask  the  press  to  help  me. 
"Another  great  object  to  which  I  de- 
vote   much    time    and    thought    is     the  I 
founding    of    an    asylum    in    Bucharest 
where  every  woman  about  to  become  a 
mother  may  And  rest  and  quiet  and  the 
best    of    care,    irrespective    of    religion 
race,    worthiness     or     unworthiness.     I 
have  been  a  mother  once,  and  I  know 
what   it  is.     Just    think  of   it,    I   never 
dared  read  my  husband's  Memoirs,  be- 
cause   I    would    have    to    read    between 
the  lines— read  of  the  loss  of  our  dear- 
est treasure,  our  child.    Each  of  us  has 
worked   hard   for   the   welfare   of   Rou- 
mania    during    forty    long    years,      but 
children    and    children's    children    have 
been  denied  to  us.     It  is  a  great     and 
lasting  sorrow." 

,rnnD     (MASS.?     MERCURY, 


Friday,     Mar.    1G,     1906. 
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BY  THE  SONS  OF  VETERANS., 

I       . 

Camp  54  Sons  of  Veterans  will  give  an 
entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  its  relief 
fund  in  ii.  A.  R.  hall  next  Thursday 
evening,  March  22.  Professor  Maynard, 
the  blind  pianist  and  vocalist,  assisted 
by  first  class  talent,  will  do  the  entertain- 
ing. 
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324    Washington    Stet.et,    Boston,    Mass. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  19,  1906  I 

UNNECESSARY  BLINDNESS 
In  the  February  number  of  the  New  York 
State    Journal    of    Medicine,    Dr.    F.    Park 
Lewis,  who  is  president  of  the  State  School 
for  the   Blind   at  Batavia,   N.    Y.,   has   con- 
tributed   an    article    on    the    prevention    of 
unnecessary    blindness.      The    most   signifi- 
cant statement  made  by  Dr.  Lewis  Is,  that 
of  existing   blindness,   the   cases   in     which 
the  sight  could  certainly   have  been   saved  , 
by    treatment,    average     thirty-three     per 
cent;  in  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  cases  blind- 
ness   might    possibly    have    been      avoided. 
This   means    that    the    absolutely    unavoid- 
able   cases   of   blindness   have    been   placed 
by  specialists,  whose  word  is  authoritative, 
at  twenty-eight  per  cent. 

Such   figures    as   these   are   striking,    and 
raise    conflicting    emotions.      It    is    terrible 
to  think  that  seventy  per  cent  of  the  blind 
might    possibly    have    retained    their    sight 
wholly  or  in  part,   if  only   the  best  knowl- 
edge    of     the     present     could     have     been 
utilized   in   their  treatment.     On   the    other 
hand    there  is  cause   for   great   encourage- 
ment,   when    we    think    that   in    the   future 
blindness  may  be  reduced  at  least  one-third 
by    wise    treatment.      Dr.    Lewis   says    that 
the  eye   diseases   of   the   newly   born    could 
be  readily    checked   or    corrected   if    physi- 
cians   and   midwlves   would   administer   the 
simple  treatment  known  as  Crede's  method. 
The    list  of    the   blind    is   swelled    by    acci- 
dental   injuries    that    come    from    the    toy 
pistol  and  the  air  gun,  as  well  as  from  the 
trades  which  affect  the  eyes  by  dust  or  by 
particles    of    metal.      Children    are    notori- 
ously   fond    of    playing   with    sharp-pointed 
instruments,     and     are     Injured       thereby 
through  the  carelessness  of  their  guardians. 
In   public  dispensaries  treatment  for  blind- 
ness  is  hampered   by   the   tendency   of   pa- 
tients   to    disappear    after    a    single    treat- 
ment or  so.     Quack  remedies  and  nostrums 
are    responsible    for    many   cases    of   blind- 
ness.    Improper  hygiene  and  sanitation  are 
serious   factors   in    producing  blindness. 

In  the  proposed  campaign  against  blind- 
ness    the    best    results    will    come    from    a 
larger  education  of  the  public  in  the  treat- 
ment  and  prevention   of  diseases   that   af- 
fect the  eye;   trachoma  has  been  success- 
fully   fought    in    the    public    schools.     The 
spirit  of   progress   in   Massachusetts,    New 
York  and  other  States  has  been  leading  to 
the   establishment  of   associations   for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  blind,  and  the 
natural   consequence   of    such     conferences 
of   physicians   and  laymen  is  a  search   for 
means,  not  only  to  occupy  the  present  blind 
with  self-supporting  work,  but  to  reach  the 
causes  which  will  give  among  the  next  gen- 
eration a  far  lower  percentage  of  blind  per- 
sons. ,  u 
Dr    Lewis  feels  that  a  campaign  against 
blindness  would  parallel   in   its  helpfulness 
to    mankind    that    so    successfully    wageo. 
against  tuberculosis.     While  it  Is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  feeling  against  blindness  may 
not  come  to  equal  the  horror  we  feel  in  the 
presence  of  the  "great  white  plague,"  and 
while  blindness  may  for  many  years  seem 
to  the  public  mind  largely  the  result  either 
of  accident  or  unhappy  fate,  it  is  certainly 
possible  to  spread   the  news  that  by  (ore- 
thought  and  adequate  treatment  blindness 
may  be  radically  diminished. 


LYNN  (MAW   ITEM, 


Atalanta  ChiV*"^  { 

The  annual  reciprocity  meeting  of  the 
Alalanta    Club    was    held    on    Tuesday 
evening,    in    Oxford    Club    Hall,      After 
the  business  of  the  evening  was  trans- 
acted    Miss   Emma   E.    Newhall,    Presi- 
dent of  the  club,   presented   Miss  Clara 
B.     Adams,    as    Chairman,    who    intro- 
duced    those  Who     contributed  to     the 
programme,    Jn    their    turn.      The   open- 
ing numbers  wer«  two  piano  selections, 
"Spinnlied"  by  Bohm  and  "Veintienne" 
hy  Godard,  finely  rendered  by  Miss  Etta 
Johnson.      At    the    annual    meeting    of 
the  club,  last  May,  a  sufficient  amount 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Directors   through    the   summer   months 
was  estimated,   and   the    remainder    of 
the  money  in  treasury  was  voted  to  the 
Vacation     Schools,     the     Reading      and 
Rest   Rooms  and    the   Library    for   the 
Sightless;  consequently,  the  work  of  the 
three   was   considered    in    brief   outline. 
Mrs.    Lucinda    M.    Lummus,    Chairman 
of  the  Vacation  School  Committee,  and 
a  member  of  the  Lynn  Women's  Club, 
speaking   in   behalf     of     the     Vacation 
Schools;  Miss  Myra  L.  Foss,  matron  of 
the   Reading  and   Rest  Rooms     and     a 
member    of    the   Outlook    Club,    telling 
of   the  work  in    her   charge,   and   Misa 
Jennie  W.   Bubier,  Librarian  of  the   Li- 
brary   for    the    Sightless,    and   a    mem- 
ber of  the  Outlook  Club,   giving  an  ac- 
count of  that  department  of  the  Lynn 
Public   Library,    which    is   the    only    li- 
brary in  the  charge   of   a  sightless  Li- 
brarian in  the  country,  and,  so  far  as 
known,    in    the    world.       Mrs.    Lummus 
spoke  of  Mrs.   Quincy   Shaw's  Vacation 
School,   on   North    Bennett   street,    Bos- 
ton, as  the   first  to   be  established,  and 
referred    to    the    fact   that   $50   realized 
by   a    fair    given    by    four   little    girls, 
started  the   work   in   Lynn.     The  need 
of    these   schools    to    keep    the   children 
from  the  street  and  to  interest  them  in 
things  that  shall  be  of  service  to  them, 
such  as  sewing,   cooking,    nature   work, 
manual    training,    has    made    its    appeal 
to   our   club    women,    who    have    gener- 
ously  aided   the   work   from    the    begin- 
ning     In   a   few   earnest   remarks   Miss 
Foss  told   of  the  work,  being  carried  on 
at  the  Reading  and  Rest  Rooms;   what 
has   been  done  and  some  of  the   things 
the    friends   of   the   movement    hope    to 
accomplish.      The    need    of    the    rooms 
was   made  apparent,   as   instances  were 
cited    where      friendless      young      girls 
strangers    in    the    city,    had    found    at 
120    Market    street    pleasant    associates, 
in  the  homelike  and   convenient   rooms, 
and  those  whose  desire  it  is  to  befriend 
in   every   possible   way.       Miss     Bubier 
said  the  room  for  the  fcibrar*-  for  the 
Sightless  in  the  Lynn  Public  Library  i 
open    Monday,    Wednesday    and    Satur 
day  afternoons:  the  first  and  second  to 
study    and  the  third  for  talks  on  liters 
ture,     current    events,    etc.      Forty-fiv 
different    persons    have     availed     them 
selves  of  its  privileges,  the  youngest  be 
ing   nine  years  and  the  oldest  89  years 
of  age. 

It  would  be  easier  for  the  sightless  l 
but      one      system      of      reading     wen 
taught     but  there  are  nearly    as   man! 
systems    as    schools.      The    Braille    sys- 
tem   is    considered    the    'best    for    tibose 
who   have   lost   their  sight  late   in   life, 
Some    of    the    members    of    the     Lynn 
circle    toave     rapidly    learned    two    or 
three    systems,    and   to    read    music    as 
well.      In    addition    to    the    books    pur- 
chased toy  the  committee  from  the  Lynn 
Historical      Society,    Miss    Bubier      has 
printed  stories  on  her  Braille  typewriter 
jls    read  toy   some   member   of   her    own 
family,    and    has    added    to    the    supply 
thereby.     A   member  of   the  circle  who 
is    both   blind    and  deaf  has    christened 
the  library   "The   Room  of  Happiness. 
There  liy  'Has  Written  two  books  on  the 
typewriter,    which  he   has  presented   to 
the   library. 

A  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to 
the  cfu.b  by  each  of  these  speakers  to 
visit  the  organization  of  which  she, 
spoke.  J 

Miss  Edith  Farwell  sang  two  of 
Harris*  songs,  "Could  One  Forget"  and 
"Spring  Time  Has  Come"  very  sweetly, 
accompanied  toy  Miss  Nellie  Campbell. 
The  balcony  and  chamber  scenes  from 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  as  recently  pre- 
sented before  the  North  Shore  Club 
were  to  have  been  given  by  Mrs.  LelU 
Weeks  Wilson  as  Romeo  and  Mrs.  Maj 
Lord    as    Juliet,    but    owing    to    nines: 


Mrs.  Lord  was  unable  to  be  present 
Mrs.  Wilson  kindly  consented  to  reac 
"Boots  at  the  Holly  Trea  Inn," 
Charles  Dickens,  and,  by  request, 
"Angelina  Johnson"  toy  Paul  Laurenc* 
Dunbar.  The  first  reading  was  giver 
with  that  sympathetic  appreciatior 
which  marks  all  Mrs.  Wilson's  Inter- 
pretations from  Dickens,  and  the  sec- 
ond with  the  happy  abandon  which  en- 
ables one  to  see  Angelina  Johnson  come 
l.   swingin'    down    the    line. 

The  meeting  was  then  placed  in 
toarge  of  the  President,  who  again 
>alled  attention  to  several  toooks  from 
.he  library  of  the  sightless,  brought 
>y  Miss  Bubier  to  toe  examined  toy  in- 
erested  members  of  the  club. 


NEEDS 

Dr.  Anna  G.  Richardson  of  Boston  Ad- 
dresses  the    College    Clttb.     I 

Dr.  Anna  G.  Richardson,  of  Boston, 
representing  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind,  spoke  to  the  members  of 
the  College  Club,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Abbe, 
on  the  needs  of  the  blind.  She  said: 
The  State  commission  and  the  asso- 
ciation have  found  through  their  in- 
vestigations, that  cases  still  occur  of 
preventable  blindneps;  th.at  there  are 
blind  children  of  school  age,  receiving 
no  education  because  parents  do  not 
know  of  any  opportunity,  and  the  law 
does  not  compel  defective  children  to 
attend  school.  That  there  are  educated 
blind  with  no  trade  by  which  they  can 
earn  a  living,  and  those  with  a  trade 
who  have  no  work;  that  there  is  a 
considerable  class  who  become  blind 
in  adult  life  with  no  trade,  and  no 
work,  who  are  able-bodied  and  willing 
to  work. 

To  assist  these  classes  It  is  neces- 
sary that  every  city  In  the  State 
should  have  a  group  of  people  who  will 
interest  themselves  In  looking  up  the 
blind,  finding  out  the  especial  need  of 
the  individual  and  helping  him  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  opportunities 
the  State  and  private  organizations  of- 
fer. 

A  number .  of  cities  have  already 
formed  groups  and  are  doing  good 
work.  In  Lynn,  a  group  have  started 
an  educational  center  at  the  Public 
Library.  In  Pittsfield  the  work  is  in- 
dustrial. In  Worcester,  besides  gen- 
eral work,  a  small  temporary  home 
has  been  started  with  an  idea  of 
'studying  the  Industrial  possibilities 
of  the  individual.  In  New  Bedford 
and  Cambridge  groups  are  ready  to 
look  up  and  visit  any  blind,  and  excel- 
lent work  has  been  done  in  the  former 
city. 

In  Boston,  as  Fall  River  has  already 
learned  through  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, superintendent  of  the  Experiment 
Station  for  the  Trade  Training  of  the 
Blind,  the  industrial  problem  is  re- 
ceiving attention  at  the  experiment 
station. 

After  Dr.  Richardson's  talk  the  club 
discussed  informally  the  subject  re- 
ferred to.  In  all  probability  there  are 
50  if  not  more  blind,  in  our  city.  What 
is  Fall  River  doing  for  her  blind? 

It  is  certainly  important  that  any 
rational  plan  to  make  the  blind  or 
even  a  small  portion  of  them  self-sup- 
porting, should  have  a  trial.  Self-sup- 
port is  the  goal  aimed  at  in  the  relief 
work  of  charitable  societies  for  the 
seeing,  but  it  is  often  found  difficult 
to  bring  that  condition  to  pass.  It  is  as 
important  that  employment  should  be 
found  for  the  sightless,  and  a  chance 
given  them  to  become  self-supporting. 
Helen  Keller  said  not  long  ago,  "To 
be  blind  is  to  see  the  bright  side  of 
life."  Will  not  every  one  who  r< 
this,  try  to  make  her  view  possible 
for  the  less  fortunate  blind?  A  group 
should  be  organized  in  this  city  with- 
out delay  to  take  up  this  interesting 
.work.  w. 
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SUDDENLY  WENT   BLIND 


STRICKEN   WHILE   READING 


Hartford  City  Woman  Discovers  That 

She  Cannot  Bee  the  Paper — One 

Eye    Entirely    Gone    and 

Other  Affected. 


"The  l*»ft  one,  of  course,"  was  the  reply.     "[ 
lean  see  thai  the  right  one  is  blind." 

In  reply,  the  blind  man  merely  opened  his 
penknife  and  tapped  the  left  eve  with  the  little 
'blade. 

It  was  a  glass  eye. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader 

Published  every  alternate  Thurs 
day  \r  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind. 


Hartford  City,  March  14.— Mrs. 
Michael  Oapper,  of  West  Main  street, 
vent  suddenly  blind  Wednesday  morn- 
ing while  reading  a  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Capper  had  just  finished  a 
hearty  meal  and  had  sat  down  near  the 
stove  to  read  the  morning  paper,  as 
was  her  usual  custom.  She  noticed 
the  print  grow  dim  and  removed  her 
glasses  to  clean  them,  but  found  that 
it  did  not  do  any  good.  Placing  her 
hand  over  her  right  eye  she  discovered 
that  she  was  sightless  in  her  left.  The 
other  eye  is  also  effected,  but  is  not 
totally  blind. 

Mrs.  Capper  is  past  50  years  old  and 
the  loss  of  her  sight  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  her  age. 

BOSTON     EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 
MARCH    15,    1906 

RECENT  DEATHS 

Dr.  J.  J.  Anderson,  Blind  Author 
Dr.  John  J.  Anderson,  of  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  on  educational  topics, 
died  yesterday  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn, 
aged  eighty-five.  For  years  he  had  been 
totally  blind,  but  with  the  help  of  his 
daughtei  had  been  able  to  continue  his 
literary  work  until  recently.  He  wrote 
school  histories  of  the  United  States, 
ICngland  and  France.  "The  United  States 
Reader,"  "The  Historical  Reader,"  "The 
Manual  of  General  History"  and  many 
other  textbooks,  and  kept  adding  to  his 
historical     works     each     year.  „ 
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His  Good  Eye. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  loss  of  any  one 
of  the  five  senses  is  atoned  for  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  tht  other  senses.  The  result  is  some- 
times astonishing. 

A  man  who  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
trained  his  hearing  until  he  could  tell  by  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the  sidewalks,  as  he 
made  his  way  about  town,  whether  he  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  walk  or  at  one  side,  whether 
he  was  walking  past  a  brick  or  a  frame  house, 
or  a  fence,  or  open  ground. 

He  knew  iu  what  part  of  the  town  he  w;.s, 
not  only  by  his  memory  or  sense  of  general 
direction,  but  by  the  difference  in  the  ''tone's* 
of  his  footsteps,  and  he  walked  about  freely, 
seldom  running  into  anything  or  anybody. 

Some  one  in  his  presence  once  called  in 
question  his  total  blindness. 

"Which  eye  do* you    think  I  can   see  with?" 
e  asked  the  skeptic. 


The  object  or  the  Leader  is  as  follows: 

To  teacn  printing  to  a  number  of 
the  pupus, 

'i  o  am  in  the  Literary  work  of  the 
scQooi  room. 

To  keep  parents  ami  guardians  of 
pupils  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
school  and  to  make  the  public  better 
acquainted  with  the  deaf  and  the  me- 
thods used   in  their  education. 
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We  <re  very  much  pleas- 
A     Deserved  gd  ^  ]earn  that    Mr      j 

Promotion. 

b.  Bledsoe,  has  receiv- 
ed the  appointment  of  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Bledsoe  is  well  fitted  by 
education  and  experience  for  the 
position  and  under  his  administrat- 
ion we  feel  sure  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  will  maintain  the  high 
standard  which  it  kept  up  during  the 
superintendency  of  F.  D.  Morrison 
and  Geo.  C.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  was  a  Normal  Fellow 
of  Gallaudet  College  1892  and  1893 
and  at  present  he  holds  the  position 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  fur  the  Blind.  He 
has  just  completed  a  four  years 
course  at  John  Hopkin's  University 
on  Philosophy,  History  and  Political 
Science.  His  thesis  was  The  Educ- 
ation ofthe  Blind  in  the  UnitedStates.' 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Bleds _e  on 
his  appointment  and  >ve  also  congrat- 
ulate the  Maryland  School  fos  the 
Blind  in  securing  the  services  of  such 

a  capable  superintendent. 

( >ur  trip  with  the  Mont 
A  Pleasant       ,ma     press      AsS()CaUon 

to  the  sunny  clime  of 
California  where  the  oranges  and 
other  tropical  fruits  grow  was  a  very 
enjoyable  one  and  leaves  a    pleasing 


>«\  impression  on  our  mind 
ties  of  the  Pacific  Coa 

California.     The     educ 

of  such  a  trip  cannot  be 

ed  and  we  regret  that  we 

have  stayed  longer  and  learned  more  - 

of  that  wonderful   state    which   i.s  the 

paradise  of  tourists  and  millionaries. 
We  received  many  courtesies  from 

the  railroads  and  from  she  officials  of 

the  various  ci>  we    visited. 

We  found  the  .. ole  stats  from  San 
Diego  to  San  Francisco  booming.  It 
is  almost  beyond  belief  the  way 
real  estate  is  increasing  in  value 
in  that    section    of    the    country.     A 

person  with  several  thousand  doll- 
ars to  invest  could  make  a  fortune  in 
real  estate  in  a  few  years  by  buying 
property  in  some  of  the  surbur'ban 
and  sea  coast  towns. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Biind  at 
Berkeley.  We  were  unfortunate  in 
arriving  too  late  to  see  much  of  the 
class  room  work,  [n  the  absence  of 
of  Dr.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Caldwell  show- 
ed us  over  the  buildings  and  we  saw 
the  industrial  department  in  opera- 
tion. The  grounds  of  the  Berkeley 
School  are  beautiful  even  now  and  we 
can  imagine  how  much  more  beautiful 
they  appear  when  the  flowers  and 
grass  are  at  their   best. 

We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing a  few  hours  at  the  School  for  I 
Deaf  and  Blind  at  Ogden  and  seeing 
the  class  room  work.  We  found  a 
well  graded  school  and  excellent 
work  being  carried  on.  Supt.  Driggs 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
splendid  staff  of  teachers  he  no.vhas 
and  also  upon  the  high  class  of  work 
that  is  being  done.  We  have  not 
seen  better  work  in  any  other  school 
than  we  saw  in  the  O^den  School. 
Everything  seems  up-to-date.  The 
teachers  are  enthusiastic  and  the 
pupils  are  doing  good  work. 

We  were  somewhat  envious  of  the 
handsome  new  cottage  which  Supt. 
Driggs  now  occupies.  It  was  com- 
pleted a  few  months  ago  and  is  com- 
modious, comfortable  and' tastefully 
built  and  furnished. 

We  regret  very  much  that  time  did 
not  permit  us  to  go  as  far  north  as 
Vancouver  and  accept  the  kind  in- 
vitation of  our  Washington  friends 
to  visit  their  school.  We  always  en- 
joy a  ^isit  to  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  for  we  seldom  fail  to  carry 
away  something  new  in  methods  and 
management  that  helps  us  in  our 
work  here. 


A  euchre,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  for 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blifcd,  was  given 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Crosby  Hall,  421  Cla9- 
eon  avenue.  About  fifty  tables  were  occu- 
pied and  the  winners  had  their  choice  of  for- 
ty-five prizes.  The  patrones^fes  were  Mrs. 
E.  L  Sherman,  chairman;  Mrs.  Fuchs,  Lilian 
Bohuet,  Mrs.  George  Stout  and  Mrs.  MeujT 
lin.  -j?  < 
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'"TFrfe  committee  on  education  reporTeof 
a  resolve,  carrying  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000,  foi  a  commission  of  five  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bHnd  In  Massachusetts,  and 
the  resolve  contemplates  the  establlsh- 
ment  of  a  bureau  of  Information  and 
Industrial  aid. 

WORCESTER    (MASS.)    POST. 


Saturday,    Mar.    17,    1906. 

The  Lend-a-hand  club  of  the  churc 
at  Th"  Unity  will  meet  Friday  aftei 
noon  next,  at  3  o'clock,  with  Mrs.  Joh 
Harrington,  112  Elm  street.  This  clu 
is  for  the  yoainger  women  of  the  churc 
and  meets  every  two  weeks  for  chai 
itable  work.  A  musical  will  be  give 
in  the  church  Monday  evening,  Marc 
26,  at  8  o'clock,  under  the  auspices'  • 
the  Lend-a-hand  club,  for  the  bene, 
of  a  memorial  home  for  the  blind, 
laboratory  kitchen  supper  will  1 
served  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  froi 
5  to  7  o'clock,  on  Tuesday  evenin. 
April  3.  The  supper  will  be  followe 
by  a  light  vaudeville  entertainment  i 
the  parlors  at  8  o'clock. 
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v'ol.  6. 

Several  days  ago  we  noticed  a  little  blind  boy  who 
had  lost  his  hearings  in  t'l , »•  yard.  Some  one  saw  his 
predicament  and  went  to  his   rescue. 

Was  this  a  kindness  shown  to  the  bov  ?  We  an- 
swer MO. 

The  following  editorial  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  the  II  kuali)  last  jear: 

We  have  had  more  than  once  in  these  columns 
something  to  say  in  regard  to  the  prevalent  idea  that 
biind  people  are  ;i  helpless  lot  and  have  to  be  ted  and 
led  around  and  pitied  and  honied  and  coaxed.  Some 
filtill  these  pitiable  conditions,  we  confess;  quite  a 
number,  however  do  not  measure  up  to  this  general 
conception  as  the  lullowing  from  the  Alabama  Mes- 
senger will  test  i  fy  to: 

"We  have  read  with  interest  of  the  many  sur- 
prising things  that   some  blind   persons  have  been  aide 


to  (l.i  now  we  will  add  aif  liumble  uiite  from  oiiru'wu 
treasury  One  of  Hie  Mind  leaehers  in  our  School  lor 
the  Blind  is  somen  lint  of  a  cattle  fancier  and,    in    bis 

tune,  has  run  a  small  dairy.  It  was  Ins  practice  to 
pick  up  fine  milch  cows  aid  there  is  no  better  judge 
of  a  cow  than  he  which  \ct  could  be  got  for  a  small 
sum  on  account  ol  viciotisness.  He  always  managed 
to  subdue  them  and  generally  made  them  as  fond  of 
him  as  a  d'ig  is  of  his  maste..  He  is  a  fearless  horse- 
man, cheerfully  bestiiding  anything  that  goes  on 
four  legs  ami  defying  all  sorts  of  antics,  as  bunking 
and  rearing.  His  example  as  well  as  his  precept  is 
valuable  to  his  pupils  in  teaching  them  self-reliance 
and  in  inculcating  physical  as  intellectual  activity. " 

In  our  long  association  with  the  blind,  this  is  not 
at  all  an  exceptional   Cise  to   us.      We  could   record   a 
number  of  instances  similar  to  the  surprising  things 
done  by  this    blind    man.      With    proper    training    at 
home  when  young,  — and  by  proper  training  we   mean 
not  only  training  as  the  general  conception   goes,   but 
the  education  of  all  the  nerves    that    will    necessarily 
have  to  do  the  work  of  the  optic  nerve, — supplimented 
by    a    thorough    course    in    an    up-to-date  school,  we 
would  hear    less    of    the    "poor    blind."     The    parent 
should  not.  allow  his    blind    child    to    be    led    around. 
This  is  the  beginning    of    a    life    of    helplessness.      A 
blind  child  when  properly  reared,  ought  to  be  able   to 
get  around  the  house  with  ease,  go  to   the    barn,    feed 
the  horse,  bring  in  wood,  hold  the  calf,  saw  wood,  and 
do  numberless  chores    around    the    house.     Don't   let 
him  get  the  idea  into  his  head  that  he  is  helpless.      The 
educational  value  of  doing  these  little  things  is   incal- 
culable.     And  then  too  its  oets  him  into  the    habit    of 
doing  things       He  gradually   becomes   mere  and    more 
self-reliant,  but  he  can  only  have    this   sell    confidence 
after  an  intimate  relationship  with  the  hard  school  of 
experience— in  falls  and  bruises  and  scratches.      When 
he  enters  school  there  will     be    no    waste    of    time    in 
training  his  tingeus  and    feet.      He    will     not    waste    a 
term  at  school  trying  to  find  his  way  from  the  school- 
room to  his  dormitory  and  to  the  dining-room.      Once 
or  twice  taken  over  the  building  will    suffice   and    in    a 
few  days  he  is  at  home,  knows    the    ins    and    outs    of 
every  building  on     the    ground    ajid    enjoys    his    new 
home. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country 
are  doing  their  best  for  the  children  sent  to  them,  hut 
without  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  this 
home  training  by  the  parents,  the  schools  are  badly 
handicapped.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  for 
the  superintendents  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  to  get 
in  close  touch  with  parents  of  evrry  young  blind  child 
of  school  nonage  and  advise  with  them  and  make 
suggestions  as  to  the  child's  home  training.  Parents 
naturall  >  resent  meddling  from  outside  into  their  home 
life,  but  coming  from  a  superintendent  of  a  school  for 
the  blind,  a  man  who  has  the  welfare  of  their  child  at 
heart,  they  will  in  almost  every  case  lend  a  willing 
ear  and  in  a  majority  of  these  cases,  bis  advice  will 
beat  good  results. 

It  is  human  nature  not  to  do  what  you  can  have 
done  for  you  and  that  is  why  we  have  so  many  help- 
less blind  people  in  the  world. 
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INSTITUTION. 


THE   CAKE  AND    TRAINING   OF 
THE  BLIND  AT  PLYMOUTH. 


VISCOUNT  OLIFDE.V  PRESIDES   AT  THE 
AM\T"  AtL     MEETING . 

Viscount  Clifden  presided  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  South  Devon  and  Corn-wall  Institution  for  I 
the  Blind  yesterday  afternoon,  when,  notwithstand-  ' 
ing  the  inclement  weather,  there  was  a  fairly  large  | 
attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  I 
the  splendid  work  carried  on  at  the  Institution. 
Among  those  present  were  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth 

I  (Mr.  J.  Yeo),  the  Revs.  Benwell  Bird,  W.  E. 
Burroughs,  J.  Bell  Johnston,  A.  Klamborowski,  Dr. 

1  Eccles,  Captain  T.  A.  Julian,  Messrs.  T.  G.  Greek 
Wilk,  H.  Cecil  Wills,  J.  Carkeet,  J.  W.  Matthews, 
J.  H.  Hellard,  W.  Phillips,  J.  Stephens,  F.  Chur- 
chill, and  others. 

After  the  hymn,  "Holy,  holy,  holy,"  had  been 
sung,  and  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  Benwell  Bird, 
four  children  read  a  portion  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
by  means  of  the  Braille  system.  The  enunciation 
was  excellent  and  the  punctuation  surprisingly 
good.  Then  followed  an  admirable  rendering  of 
Psalm  cxlviii.,  "O  praise  the  Lord  of  Heaven,"  as 
an  anthem,  to  a  composition  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Pope, 
music  teacher,  who  presided  at  the  organ. 

The  Secretary  announced  letters  of  apology  for 
non-attendance  from  aie  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
Mr.  C.  Be  we  3,  Capt.  Hall-Parlby,  Archdeacon 
Wilkinson,    and   the   Rev.  T.   A.  Chapman. 

ANNUAL   REPORT. 

Mr;  J.  W.  Matthews  (hon.  sec.)  read  the  annual 
report,  which  stated  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  had  received  benefit  during  the  past  year  had 
been  89.  In  the  past  year  nine  persons  had  been 
admitted  to  the  institution,  and  13  had  left.  At 
the  present  time  there  were  58  persons  resident  in 
the  house,  and  18  others  who  resided  with  their 
families  and  who  came  to  the  institution,  either  as 
journeymen  workers  or  to  receive  instruction.  There 
were  40  persons  regularly  employed  in  the1  work- 
shops at  full  wages,  and  three  pupils  had  become 
proficient.  In  addition  to  the  sighted  teachers, 
re  were  three  blind  teachers,  a  travelling  agent 
who  was  blind,  and  two  sighted  porters. 

The  trade  account  for  the  past  year  had  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  sum  of  £1,575  17s.  3d.  had 
been  received  by  the  treasurer  from  the  sale  of 
goods,  being  £35  13s.  3d.  more  than  that  of  the 
year  1904.  The  quality  of  material  and  workman- 
ship of  the  goods  manufactured  was  of  the  best, 
and  the  prices  charged  were  the  current  prices  of 
the  day. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  schools  was  one 
of  the  most   important  parts  of   the   work   of  this 
institution.     There  were  now  23  children  under  in- 
struction, 15  boys  and  10  girls,  being  an  increase  of 
three  over  last  year,  and  there  were  in  addition  two 
i  applications  for  admission  under  consideration.   In 
the    report    of    his    Majesty's    Inspector    for    1904, 
'attention   wsas     called     to  the   late     age   at  vhi.ih 
.many  of  the  children,  wore  sent  to  school.  This  the 
committe©  desired  to  emphasise.     JJt  was   of  great 
I  importance   that    the     ohildiren  should    begin   'their 
training'  at   an   early   age,   audi  with  this  object  in 
| view   Lt  had   been   airnaragped    that  they    indght   now 
he  reoeavv-d!  into  the   inettitution   as  boarders   when 
five  years  old.     The  Education  Authority  in     Ply- 
mouth  had  arranged   with    the  comTucttoe   'for    the 
edbeation   of   all  'the     blind     children    under   theT 
charge  in-thi©  school  of  this  institution,  and  it  was 
hoped      that   the     authorities      throughout     South 
Dovoai  and   Oomiwall     would1  make      arrangements 
for   sending   to    tfciis    institutiion   the   blind  children 
|  who  might  reside   in  their  vtarious  districts.       The 
I  oommatteie  woulLai  he  ouJy  too  glad   if  such  authori- 
I  'ties   wiou Id   v'sit  the  kiBtd Mitioni   and   see   for   theirir 
seftves  the   manner     in  whech      the      dlr'Mreni  weir© 
trained  Bflndl  oared  for.     The  committee  could  only 
repeat   what  th  heir   last   report  as     to 

the  sympathy  of   Miss     Crimp     with    the   soboiara 
under  her  charge  an  lesrre  for  their  welfare 

and  happiness.     His  Majesty's  inspector  of  schools 
reported   *at  otion  in   July  of    )«ust   year : 

"The  domestic  aimijigc-ments  are  good,  and  the 
i  pup:Js,  who  are  well  oared  for,  are  ordieirly  aaid 
!  well-behaved.  Thi©  manual  instruction  has  im- 
•  proved,    but  might   be  further    developed." 

In  th©  last  report  it  was  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee found  it  would  be  necessary  that  odtiiitiomaJ 
bedroom  acccramodlatioii,  dhouJd  be  provided,  apd 
'that  the  expanse  of  thiis  would  be  about  £1,000. 
The  woirk  had'  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  about 
ii900.  To  this,  however,  will  have  to  be  added  the 
cost  of  , furnishing.  In  view  of  the  large  expend!, 
ture,   donaiion..?  to  the  funds     were  earnestly  soli- 
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f  «t«t.      An  eawnyraons   dKxnwr   has   sent    £100,    and 
Ttt^-.    Singer,   of   Pa;g<iiton,     has   kindly  contributed! 

'Wis  comtnifctee     expressed)     their     thanks  to  Dtr. 
W«Befoes  for  Ihds  services  in  musical  instruction,  and 
said  that   in,  Mr.   Pope,  fjbe  paid  Mind'  teaoheir     of 
|  imisic,    the  pupils  had!  a  retry  painstaking   instruc- 
'«•"'•    '^le-lr    a'so   'were  gftadi   to  recognise   the   very 
,  «>ffic>an.t  womk  of  Mr.  atudi  Mrs.  Stanifcon  Smith ;  awl 
•t-o  thank  Visoamrat    Olifden,  for  beaming-  presidtemt, 
:    uv.    E^oies     as   hom.      medScal     officer,      tiue  Three 
"Lawns  Needlework   G«uiki,  'thirougfh  ILady  Einnestme 
(Edgiouinibe,    Mrs.     HeLLandi  and     otter     ladies   (for 
g«W   of   useful    downing),    the   late   pireisidiant    (Mir. 
t .  Rewes),  Mr.  C.  Derry,  and)  Mr.  Brewer  for  tak- 
ing the  inmates  audi  o&eas  iato  the  oounibry,  and 
several  otheT  friends  for  gifts,   a  list  of  wfaiah  was 
set  omit:    audi  to  tine  Grea.t   Western,  Railway   and 
&«nth  Western  Railway  for  concessions  to  inmrates. 
The  statement   of  the  ihon.  ifcreasnrer  (Mr.   T.  G 
•Greek  Wills)  sthowed'  an  excess  of  eipemriiiture  over 
wtmme  for  the  year  of  £60  10s.   6d.,  which,   addled 
to  the  diebit  balance  of  £28  9s.  5d.  on  1st  January, 
l~-tfi,  made  a  sura  due-  to  the  .treasurer  of  £88  19s' 
Hd.    The    annual    suibaariptioms   reached    £262    19s. 
to.,   aearaat  £224  103.    the  previous  year,    and)  the 
donations   £72  5a„   against   £54  Is.  2d. ;    but  lega- 
cies only  amounted!  to  £115,  whereas  in  1904  thev 
totalled  £1,763  9s.  3d.     Mr.   Wills,   refenringlo  the 
subscriptions,    expressed    tibe   opinrion,   that   fhe  ad- 

7"%%  7^  '  ~fc  "  hi%  **  >*  oue**  to  *»■     K    was 
noted    timb   Oor.mwall   provided  oniy  28   subscribers 
out  of  328,   and     that  ought  not  to     be  the  case 
seeing  that  tta*  county  provided  the  greater  pro^ 
porrtaon  of  the  inmates.     The  institution  wisdoing 
a  good  busrres,  in  the  'way  of  trade,  but  he  would 
appeal  to  the  public  for  more  liberal  patroTnagT 
VISCOUNT    CLIFTON. 
Viscount  Clifden  said  they  would  all  be  agreed 
probably  that  no  class  of  persons  had  more  claim 
on  their  help  and  sympathy  than  the  blind.  When 
they  considered  how  much  these  persons  were  de- 
prived  of   from   causes   beyond    their  control    they 
must   all    feel      they  should   do   their   utmost     to 
alleviate  their  suffering.    What  could  be  done  by 
careful   training   had   been  very  well     exemplified 
by  the  excellent  reading  and  singing  to  which  they 
had  listened    that   afternoon.     These  contributions 
reflected  great  credit  both  on  the  instructors  and 
the  pupils.     The  work  done  at  the  institution  was 
in   every  way  satisfactory,      and    the     institution 
was    one    wmch    deserved    larger    support,    more 
especially    from    the   County    of    Cornwall.        Tho 
Game      charge  had   been    brought     against     that 
county  in   regard    to  the  South  Devon  and     East 
Cornwall  .Hospital.    Prom   his  own  experience    he 
knew  that  there   was   a  limited  number   of     sub- 
scribers   in    his    own    neighbourhood.        He     fre- 
quently got  applications  for  tickets  from  persons 
who   were   unable  to  get    them  from  others  near 
Cornwall   was  not  a  rich  county,     and  its  popula- 
tion was  smaller   than  that  of  Devon;  but  seeing 
™,  th?  _iafSf.r    Proportion    of    persons   benefited 
fche    ™stitution  came  from    Cornwall    it   would 

kT?„  Tu  ^  ^r?er  measure  <>f  support  should 
be  forthcoming  from  it.  He  trusted  that  the 
sum  required;  for  the  extra  bedroom  aeeommoda- 
tion— about  £900-would  be  fortheominjr.  There 
had  been  a  donation  of  £100,  and  he  thought  it 
ought  not  to  be  loo  much  to  hope  that  the  re- 
mainder would  be  .supplied  at  no  distant  period 
Possibly  the  institution  might  not  be  so  well 
known   m   the  distant  parts   of  the    county   Jit 

suft  oA»f'  S±?  "aS  *°  ^  h^"  ^at 7the  re- 
sult of  that  meeting  would  be  an  accession  of 
.^cnbers    to  the    institution.     His    fiSSVl 

That  this      meeting   desires   to   join  with    the 

SSSSr  '  rJTT1^ iis  «««*22  to 

Alniighty  God  for  the  manifest  bWsin» 
Wowed  on  the  institution,  and  ursres  email 
friends  of  the  blind  the  necessity  for  contfmiou 
and  energetic  action  to  maintain  its  usefulness 
and  to  extend  its  benefits.  Thnt  the  report 
now  submitted  and  the  treasurer's  staWnt 
be  received  and  adonted,  and  that  the  report 
be  printed  and  circulated.  'eport 

hSm?"  H'  He,lan1,d  seconded,  and  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  department  which  did  not  show 
progress. 

The  resolution  was  heartily  carried. 

THANKS  TO  HONORARY  OFFICERS. 

The  Mayor  proposed  thax  the  best  thank*  of  the 
meeting  be  presented  to  the  honorary  officers  and 
members  of  the   Management   Committee  for  their 

f?'!  &C£K:e6  trBS  the  'Pwt  ***>*>  and  -that 
JlZ-ZZ  *  ° m%n  ^  ^"^^  to  continue  their 
services  for  the  current  year  in  conjunction  with 
the  foMowing: -The  Archdeacon  of  Totnos.  the 
Sf!L.^.iB-  ^urr^is,  W.  J.  Burrow,  W.  B 
5^1  7     Tt    r-    C^^'    B.    Bird,'   Colonel 

fn^%  «.  E.  Allen,  C.  Bm. 

J.  H    Hellard     J    J.    McAidrew,    C.    Matthews.    S 
Weeke,    and  H    Cert  Wll,     His  Worship   insisted 

m?rVt       "  '    ,h^    i^Mt-'tion.  as  a 

moral  teamrn  .  , 

ibr  men  and   women  de;  f,,   ^  Jf_ 

Mud _    self-sup,,  *> 

and 
nd    support    0  of    P'y! 


The  Rew.  W  E.  Burroughs,  who  seconded  said 
he  was  one  af  those  T7ho  whcflly  ad  mined  those 
inmates  of  the  institution  who  'were  supportino 
themsekes  by  their  work.  He  wa.  struck  with  the 
happy  spirit  of  all  the  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren there  wherever  ho  visited  the  institution  It 
was  a  wry  notable  fact,  too,  that  one-hatjf  of 
the  income  came  from  the  manual  work  of  the 
inmates.  The  institution  was  doing  a  pubVc  work 
for  which  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  those  who 
spent  tberr  time  and  gave  their  energy  on  its 
behalf. 

After  witnessing  a  drill  by  the  children  those 
present  partook  of  refreshments,  and  also  made 
an  inspection  of  the  excellent  work  done  in  tho 
institution*' 

PORTSMOUTH,  SATURDAY,  MAR.  3rd. 

THE  BLTTO  SCHOOL. 


GBASD'ffOKK  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 


NEED  FOR  MORE  SUBSCRIBERS 

Major-General  Poorc  presided'  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight  School 
and  Home  for  the  Blind,  held  at  tho  St.  Mary'.s 
Hall,  Southsea,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Im- 
fortn'nately,  owing,  no  donht,  to  the  unsettled' 
state,  of  the  weather,  there  was  not  a  very 
large  attendance.  Amongst  those  present  were 
Mias  H.  Chads  Mts.  Ellis.  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Chads,  Major-Oeneral  W.  J.  Chads,  C^B.,  CoL 
0.  Lanyon  Oewn.  J. P..  Mr.  George  Long,  J.P^, 
Canon  J.  S.  Blake  General  Ritchie,  Mr.  J. 
Smyth,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  L.  Connolly. 

Canon  Blake  opened  the  meeting  -with 
prayer.  The  Secretary,  Major-Genera  1  W.  J. 
Chads,  before  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, announced  the  receipt  of  apologies  for 
non-attendance  from  Mr.  John  Pares,  J. P.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grant  (Alverstoke),  and  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Medlieott. 

THE  TEAR'S  WORK. 

According  to  the  report,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  Home  at  the  end  oi  tne  year  was 
64— namely,  31  boys  and  33  girls;  eight,  boys 
and  two  girls  left  during  the  JG&p,  -!''^  seven 
boys  and  six  girls  j  iucti.  The  health  of  the 
inmates  had  been  good.  One  boy  died  at  his 
home  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  new 
schoolrooms  have  proved  a  very  great  advan- 
tage, and  the  reports  from  H.M.  inspectors 
were  very  satisfactory,  as  also  that  from  tne 
Diocesan  Inspector  and  from  various  public 
bodies  who  have  visited  the  institution  during 
the  year.  The  balance  due  to  the  builder  had 
been  paid.  Tbi^liad  been  done  without  touch- 
ing the  invested  capital,  viz.,  jil,400,  and  there; 
is  also  en  deposit  the  sarm  of  £20%  6.s.  ILL  ^ 
second  fare  escape  balcony  and  iron  staircase  is 
also  being  ere-jw/d,  and  will  shortly  be  finished. 
One  legacy  had  been  received  during  the  year 
— £100  from  the  late  Sir.  feet. 

The  industrial  wwk  of  Uad  been 

good,  and  the  .shop  sales  re  Is.  3d, 

i  he  Committee  desired  to  express  their  thanks 
to  the  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
rendered  so  much  assistance  and  support  in 
the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  Ixila-noe-sheet  pre«cnled  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Long,  the  Treasurer,  was  also  very  encoura- 
ging. Tho  Treasurer  remarked  that  he  was 
pleased  to  report  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  contributions.  On  the  expenditure  side 
tfco  czpcuGw;  were  a  little  mere,  than  in  the 
former  years,  which  wat-  accounted  for  by  the 
increase,  in  the  number  of  children  from  62  to 
64.  The  balance  brought  forward  was  -£'o67 
15s.  ld.(  ont  of  which  they  proposed  to  pay 
for  tho  new  staircase  which  had  been  decided 
upon. 

A  WONDERFUL  CAREER. 

Mr.  John  Smyth  proposed  that  the  balance-, 
sheot  and  report  should  be  printed  and  cir- 
culated. The  Blind  School,  he  said,  had  had 
a  wonderful  caceer  of  prosperity  .and  it  was  one 
of  tho  best  of  the  kind  in  the  Kingdom.  Every- 
thing was  most  satisfactory.  Mr.  Smyth  paid 
a  warm  tribute  to  the  Secretary.  Major-Gen. 
Chads,  who,  he  remarked,  was  the  backbone  of 
the  uu-.fcitutinn,  an-J  had  been  chiefly  resjKm- 
sibio    for    its    continued    prosperity. 

General  Ritchie  «e6oflded  bhe  resofiatioft  ob- 
serving that  it  was  refreshing  to  find  an  insti- 
tution which  was  not  iu  debt  or  in  .serious 
want  of  funds.— The  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

>'iel  l^anyon  Owc-n  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  tho  subscribers,  to  the  Ladies'  Committee, 


the  Rev.  Canon  Blake,  Me"Kev.  \V .  Fairlie 
Clark,  Mr.  C.  P.  Childe,  Dr.  Lister-Wright  (the 
Hon.  Surgeon  and  Physician),  to  Mr.  Kirkman 
and  the  hon.  collectors  and  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution in  the  county  and  neighbourhood  for 
the  unremitting  care  and  attention  thev  had  , 
shown,  and  also  to  the  auditors,  Mr.  II. 'C.  L.  | 
Connolly  and  Colonel  C.  Lanyon  Owen.— Col. 
Owen  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  any 
tault  with  the  working  of  the  institution, 
thanks  to  the  generous  and  noble  work  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  the  reports  had  been  progressive  and 
successfuL-This  resolution  was  also  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Admiral  Sir  Hcnrv  Chads, 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  L.  Connolly,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  to  form  the  Com- 
mittee:—Canon  Blake,  Sir  John  Briekwood, 
Mapr-General  Chads,  Dr.  C.  P.  Childe,  Mr. 
James  Clark,  the  Rev.  W.  Fairlie  Clark  Sir 
VV  ilham  Dupree,  Mr.  W.  Gillman,  the  Rev  H. 
Bircham,  Mr.  George  Long,  the  Rev.  R.  S, 
Medhcott,  Mr.  J3hn  Pares,  and  Admiral  Baby, 
Sir  Henry  observed  that  when  thev  saw  the 
excellent  reports  they  could  not  but  Vish  those 
who  had  conducted  the  home  so  well  should 
continue  m  the  work,  and  the  subscribers 
would  be  very  thankful  if  those  gentlemen 
would  be  willing  to  stand.  They  were  much 
indebted  to  the  Hon,  Treasurer  for  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  he  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  home. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  HELP. 
Major-General  Chads  proposed  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  and  thanked 
those  who  had  so  warmly  eulogised  his  ser- 
vices. It  was  a  pleasure  for  him  to  do  the 
work.  Ho  had  lately  had  a  great  shock. 
There  had  been  a  special  inspector  told  off  by 
the  Government  to  visit  all  the  blind  schools, 
and  when  he  was  at  that  school  a  few  days  ago 
he  first  asked  to  see  the  accounts.  He  then 
stated  that  they  would  hardly  got  their  license 
because  their  receipts  were  hardly  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  expenses,  which  they  were  bound 
to  raise.  However,  they  were  expecting  a 
legacy  shortly,  so  they  would  be  all  right^for 
this  year,  but  he  was  afraid  they  might  have 
some  difficulty  in  future.  The  Education  De- 
partment in  London  could  not  renew  the 
license  unless  they  had  collected  that  one- 
third  privately  by  subscription.  The  Inspec- 
tor further  said  that  this  year  they  were  more 
particular  than  ever,  and,  therefore,  they 
were  fortunate  in  having  the  legacy  men- 
tioned. He  appealed  to  the  subscribers  to  in- 
crease their  subscriptions  if  possible,  aDd  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  get  additional 
subscribers. — General  Ritchie  seconded. 

Da  acknowledging  the  compliment  Major- 
Oeneral  Poore  said  he  was  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  showing  his  appreciation  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Committee  relieved  the 
district  of  the  responsibility  of  the  welfare  of 
so  many  unfortunate  creatures  afflicted  with 
blindness.  It  had  givcD  him  more  interest  in 
the  institution  than  he  had  before. 


The   report   which   the  Governors   of   tha' 
Ulster  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  | 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  were! 
able  to  present  hi  the<"  annual  meeting  yes-' 
terday  is  of  a  very  gratifying  chai'acter  as 
showing   that,    after  seventy-four   years    of 
great  usefulness  and  efficiency,  this  Institu-' 
tion  is  so  full  of  life.     That  it  has  so  well 
maintained  its  hold  upon  the  public  affec- 
tion, with  new  objects  of  charily  and  fresh 
claims  springing  up  on  every  hand,   is  no 
small  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  man- 
agement.    This  Institution   receives  pupils 
from,  and  unites  in  its  support  without  ex- 
ception, all  the  different  Protest  ant  denomi- 
nations in  the  province.     It  possesses  a  con- 
stitution approved  of  and  fixed  by  a  scheme 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Com- 
mission.    Its  operations  are  supervised  by 
an  Inspector,   and  the  accuracy  of  its  ao- 
cpunfcs  vouched  for  by  an  auditor,  both  under 
the  appointment  of  the  Lord  Jiieutenant  of 
Ireland.       The  most  important  matter  of 
which  the  annual  report  makes  mention  is 


[uestioh  of  State  aid.  It  wiirbe  remem- 
bered that  in  the  month  of  July  last  the  late 
Chief  Secretary  introduced  a  Bill  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  which,  after  passing  its 
second  reading,  was  lost  for  want  of  time  at 
the  end  of  the  Session';  Then  the  intention 
of  the  promoter  to  reintroduce  the  measure 
was  frustrated  by  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, so  that  it  now  remains  for  other  hands 
to  take  the  matter  up,  revive  the  Bill,  and 
carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.  rt  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  this  will  be  done,  for  the 
question  is  not  one  of  a  parly  character. 
The  need  for  such  a  measure  was  dwelt  upon 
by  almost  every  speaker  at  the  meeting  yes- 
terday. Only  last  Thursday  Mr.  Long 
brought  the  matter  under  notice  again  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  question  addressed 
to  Mr.  Bbtce.  The  information  the  Chief 
Secretary  was  able  to  impart  is  not  very 
encouraging.  County  councils  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  have  special  knowledge  about 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  or  the  great  need  for 
education  in  their  case.  No  such  bodies 
were  consulted  when  the  Act  of  1392  was 
under  consideration.  Why  should  such 
opinion  be  so  paramount  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  and  blind,  who  so  much  more  than  other 
children  need  an  Act  providing  for  their 
maintenance  and  compulsory  attendance? 
The  deaf  and  blind  are  amongst  the  most 
helpless  and  afflicted  of  the  community.  It 
will  be  particularly  sad  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  classes  singled  out  for  utter 
neglect  by  the  State  as  far  as  any  provision 
for  their  education  is  concerned.  Their 
happiness  and  usefulness  depend  far  more 
than  in  the  case  of  others  not  so  afflicted 
upon  the  instruction  they  receive  in  their 
youth.  For  some  fifteen  years  in  Scotland, 
and  nearly  as  long  in  England,  legislation 
has  been  in  force  providing  for  the  compul- 
sory attendance  and  maintenance  of  deaf 
and  blind  children  at  suitable  schools.  How 
long  is  such  legislation  to  be  delayed  in  this 
country?  In  the  meantime  the  excellent  In- 
stitution  in  our  midst  cannot  be  carried  on 
on  merely  prospective  assistance,  and  we 
heartily  commend  it  once  again  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  sympathy  and  support  it 
has  so  worthily  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

NEWCASTLE  DAILY 


CHRONICLE, 


MARCH  9,  1906. 

NORTHERN    COUNTIES'    SOCIETY 
FOR    THE    BLfND. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  NORTH  SHIELDS, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Society  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Coui.cl! 
Chamber  at  North  Shields  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  Dean  of  Durham  (Dr.  Kitchin)  pre.vd;ug. 

The  hon.  secretary  (.County.  Aid.  Hogg)  read 
the  committee's  report.  It  stated  that  it  was 
encouraging  to  know  that  the  Society  in  te 
varied  operations  had  fully  maintained  its  eifioi- 
ency  during  the  past  year.  As  would  b°.  w<,!l- 
known  to  most,  the  work  of  the  Society  was 
divided  under  throe  chief  heads,  namely,  :.hc  cir- 
culation of  books  in  t.iie  .special  types  which 
blind  could  alone  read;  the  outdoor  tepcaiug  of 
the  blind ;  and  the  work  in  the  workshops  at 
Howard  Street,  by  which  these  deprived  of  trade 
by  loss  of  sight  were  enabled  to  assist  themselves 
by  working  at  some  handicraft  or  trade.  The 
work  under  all  these  headings  had  been  of  a  vary 
extensive  and  satisfactory  character,  the  com- 
mittee appealed  for  an  increased  practical  sym- 
pathy with  the  Society's  work. 

Mr.    Neidorhausern,    the    .superintendent,     re- 


oorb  J  that  during  the  pa 

•son-,  had  been  Supplied  with  books.  Through  bbfl 
ki.mliHv.s  ol  the  Worshipful  Company  oi  Cloth- 
makers  thev  had  been  enabled  t<>  add  to  theiv 
library,  in  Braille,  II  new  works,  in  42  volume;;, 
and  1  in  Moon  type,  in  12  volumes.  In  M.B 
volumes  5  new  works,  in  lo  volumes,  had  beeu 
ived,  -Hid  tor  these  they  were  indebted  to  the 
following  ladies: — Mrs.  Wrightson,  Miss  Bruce, 
Miss  Hall  and  Mrs.  Ridley.  The  Braille  edition 
of  "The  Land  of  the  Seal"  had  been  completed  in 
3  volumes,  and  the  magazine  "Dawn,"  published 
quarterly,  had  <Mit<'n>d  upon  it.s  Itftb  year  of 
issue.  'r'n*v  Society  had  just  obtained  permission 
from  the  committee  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  to  issue  a  series  of  'biographical  sketches 
published  try  them,  and  for  which  orders  were 
now  beinrr  booked.  The  workshops  now  entered 
upon  tiieir  sixth  year,  and  they  felt  that  the 
effort's  of  their  founder,  the  bite  Aid.  J.  P. 
Spence,  had  not  been  in  vain.  The  sale  of  goods 
showed  a  steady  increase. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  E.  Carr,  the  hon.  treasurer,  said 
the  "turnover'  of  the  Society  for/the  past  year 
had  been  £384  10s  Id-  Subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions amounted  to  £351  3s  9d,  as  against  i'224  12s 
in  1904,  but  the  increase  was  due  to  £127  13s, 
being  raised  by  a  special  appeal,  made  and  backed 
up  by  Lord  Armstrong.  There  was  al.se  a  special 
(sum  of  £7  3s  6d.  If  these  were  taken  from  the 
£351  3s  9d,  they  would  see  that  the  real  sub- 
scripti3iis,  etc..  were  £21G  7s  3d,  or  about  £8  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Collecting  books  had 
raised1  £23,  as  against  £26.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  special  effort  they  would1  bave  been  in  a  bad 
way,  because  they  commence^  the  year  with  a 
debit  balance  of  £29  15s  Id.  As  it  was,  however, 
they  had  a  credit  balance  of  £12  19s  4d.  The 
workshops  hid  been  carried'  on  without  any  actual 
loss  to  the  Society,  a  fact  which  was  very 
sax  ^.factory. 

The  Rev.  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
three  reports,  and  spoke  of  the  enormous  advan- 
tage people  with  sight  had  o^er  these  afflicted 
with  blindness.  He  thought  that  some  people  dir] 
not  make  so  much  of  their  advantages  as  they 
should  do.  and  to  his  mind  a  great  many  people 
did  net  know  how  to  use  their  eyes.  They  ought 
to  he  rather  ashamed1  in  not  making  better  use  of 
their  eyesight.  Blind  persons  found  many  com- 
pensations- in  life.  First  of  all.  they  enjoyed 
work,  and  they  had  increased  power  of  imagina- 
tion. Blind  people  could:  pay  visits,  and  bring 
away  correct  ideas  of  places  and  things,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  cheerfulness  in  their  minds. 
But.  after  all,  for  the  blind  people  of  our  day,  the 
power  of  reading  was  the  greatest  blessing  to 
them,  and1  cured  them  entirely  of  morbid  feelii) 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Rev.  S.  Pearson,  Tynemouth,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  supported  by  Dr.  Jevons.  who 
wag  secretary  of  the  Society  when  its  headquarters 
were  in  Durham  City.  He  spoke  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Society  sine?  its  removal 
to  North  Shi  Prior  to  that  time  Mr.  Neider; 

hausern  was  "the  Society."  Dr.  Jevons  also  spoke 
of  tile  moral  advantages  which  had  accompanied 
the  growth  of  the  Society,  and  said  the  blind, 
working  together,  wore  no  longer  condemned  to 
what  was  practically  solitary  confinement. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  votes  of  thanks 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

THE   TRIBUNE 

FRIDAY,  Maeoh  9,  1906. 


TH0MASS0N  MEM0E1AL 

CHOOL     FOR     BLIND    AND    DEAF 
CHILDREN. 


In  the  Portrait  Gallery  of  Mere  Hall,  Bolton, 
the  memorial  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  P. 
Thomasson  was  unveiled  last  night,  by  Alder- 
man John  Heywood,  ex-mayor,  in  the  presence 
of  the  subscribers.  The  picture  is  part  of  a 
scheme  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Thomasson,  the  chief  part  of  the  project  being 
the  provision  of  a  school  for  blind  and  deaf 
children  in  the  town. 

A  brass  tablet  on  the  picture  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  "John  P.  Thomasson,  born 
May  19th,  1841 ;  died  May  16th,  1904.  He  repre- 
sented Bolton  in  Parliament  1380-1885,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  borough  in  1902. 
Ever  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, he  founded  numerous  scholarships  and 
gave  generously  to  many  educational  institu- 
tions." 


~ ^1 

Alderman    Heywood    eulogized    the    gifts 

Mr.  Thomasson  to  his  native  town,  which 
eluded  a  board  school,  a  recreation  ground,  and    J. 
numerous  scholarships.      He  was  the  most  dis    ' 
interested  man  he  ever  knew,  and  a  tine  old 
English  gentleman,  the  loss  of  whom  Bolton 
and  the  country  would  long  feel. 

The  Mayor  of  Bolton  (Colonel  Hesketh)  ac- 
cepted the  portrait  on  behalf  of  the  town,  and  ■ 
said  he  was  sure  the  chief  portion  of  the  I 
memorial— that  of  the  provision  of  a  school  for 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  town- 
would  have  commended  itself  to  Mr.  Thomas- 
son, had  he  been  living. 

Mr.  Franklin  Thomasson  thanked  the  public 
of   Bolton  on  behalf  of  his   mother   and  her  j 
family  for  providing  that  memorial  of  his  late  | 
father.    The  kind  words  said  of  his  father  made 
him    wonder    why     Shakespeare     made    Mark 
\ntony  say,  "  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after! 
laem;     the    good  ,is    oft    interred    with    their' 
Dones."      /  --■* 


ABERDEEN,   SATURDAY.   MARCH  10,  1906. 

ABERDEEN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 


i! 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind  is  to  bo  heV  on 
Tuesday,-  and  the  following  is  the  report  6y  the 
governors  on  the  working  of  the  institution  for 
the  year  to  31st  December  last. 

Tlie  governors  beg  to  present  to  the  subscribers 
and  friends  the  report  of  the  working  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  19C5. 
The  books  and  account^  have  as  usual  been 
audited  by  Me?cxs  Marquis  and  Hall,  C.A.,  by 
whom  also  the  accompanying  statement  of  income 
and  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  prepared 
and  docqueted.  The  governors  regret  that  the 
income  and  expenditure  account  for  the  year 
shows  an  excess  expenditure  of  £197  14s,  al- 
though on  a  comparison  with  the  deficit  of  the 
previous  year  there  has  been  an  improvement  of 
£259  0a  5d.  This  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the 
discontinuance  of  the  school,  and  also  to  some  ex- 
tent by  an  increase  in  the  returns  from  the  manu- 
facturing department.  The  subscriptions  and 
donations  for  the  year  show  a  decrease  of  £26  17e 
5d.  and,  without  an  adequate  measure  of  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  the  public,  if  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  governors  to  carry  on,  the  institution. 
Attention  has  frequently  been  drawn  in  the 
annual  reports  to  the  very  limited  number  of 
articles  which  the  introduction  of  machinery  ad- 
mits the  blind  to  manufacture,  and,  although  the 
governors  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
matter,  they  have  been  unable  to  introduce  new 
industries,  and  it  ie  often  difficult  to  find  a  market 
for  the  articles  manufactured  at  a  remunerative 
price.  The  governors  desire  meet  cordially  to 
thank  the  Town  and  County  Councils  of  Aberdeen 
for  their  kind  and  genorous  allocation  of  funds 
for  the  technical  instruction  of  the  younger 
workers  in  the  institution.  This  help  is  greatly 
appreciated.  As  regards  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment it  i?  satisfactory  that,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  depression  in  trade  experienced 
throughout  the  year,  the  results  6how  a  marked 
advance  on  those  of  th©  previous  year-  Not  only 
have  the  sales  increased,  but  the  stock  of  manu- 
factured goods  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
year  has  been  subs^nu'ally  decreased  The 
governors  are  rjad  to  be  in  a  position  further  t>> 
report  that  this  satisfactory  progrps.1  has  been 
attained  while  the  blind  workers  have  received 
oonstant  employment-  During  the  year  t)h*; 
governors  have  had  an  increased  number  of  blmdi 
seeking  admission,  and  all  suitable  cases  have 
been  admitted.  The  number  of  blind  persons 
employed  ia  the  various  branches  of  industry  at 
the  Asylum  during  the  year  was  64,  an  increase 
of  3.  while  a  number  of  agied  aduits,  previously 
employed  in  the  workshops,  have  oontinued  in 
the  receipt  of  pensions.  While  thanks  are  due  to 
all  who  by  their  gifts  or  sympathetic  interest 
have  in  any  way  during  the  year  advanced  the 
welfare  of  t&&  institution,  the  governors  would 
respectfully  solicit  an  increased  measure  of  pub- 
lic support  so  that  the  growing  needs  of  this 
beneficent  charity  may  be  fully  met,  and  that 
the  management  may  be  able  to  do  what  is  pos- 
sible to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  thus 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  work  of  life, 

The  accounts  for  the  year  show  that  the  total 
income  was  £10.121  lis  "lid  and  the  total  expen- 
diture £10,319  5s  lid,  showing  an  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  income  of  £197  14s.  The  chief 
i  terns  of  inoe-me  were :  — Sales  for  year,  £6956  : 
stock  en   hand,    £1726;    wi  hscri pticms  and  dona- 


1 


^tions,   £310:    h  5243:    ir.tcr-p.5t  and  rente, 

£174.  and  trc-m  Aberdeen  Town  Oauncd,  tlW. 
On  the  expenditure  *ide  of  %he  account.  the  P™1." 
cipal  item's  were  :  — Materials  purchased,  *^£>|  '• 
wages,  sick  aUowances.  pension?,  etc.,  £2778; 
siaok  on  hand  at  L?t  January  last  year,  £2115; 
salaries  (manufacturing  department),  **27;  feu 
duty,  taxes,  and  rent  and  insurance,  £2c9. 


SHEFFIELD    DAILY 


INDEPENDENT, 

MARCH    14,    1905. 
HELPING  THE  BLIND. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
Institution. 


Charity  makes  many  calls  upon  Vhose  who  can 
and  will  "render  assistance  in  philanthropic  work,  and 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  only  to  bring  the  needs  of 
the  Sheffield  Blind  Institution  before  the  public  to1 
ensure  that  it  shall  continue  to  receive  that  sup- 
port which  is  essential  to  its  existence.  The  instil  u- 
tion  is  admirably  controlled,  and  the  v.oikihops  are 
made  self-supporting,  but  it  is  ne^ssajy  that  v 
articles  are  manufactured  they  sba-ild  be  purcii:> 
The  Blind  Institution  is  to  open  it*  now  premises  in 
West  street  very  shortly,  and  it  is  then  hoped  that 
patronage  will  be  liberally  forthcainir.g. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  institution  was  held 
at  the  Town  Hall,  yesterday  morning.  In 
absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  had  bo-en  calkd  to 
London  on  important  business,  the  chair  was  U.Un 
by  Alderman  George  Senior.  Among  thoss  who 
were  present  were  Messrs.  W.  It.  Carter,  ¥.  Gdl, 
Barry  Fisher,  James  Puttrell,  A.  It.  Ellin,  Mark 
WUlis,  Newton  Coombe,  S.  Maddocks  (supt.,  bl.nd 
school),  T.  AVilliamsou  (socretlaa-y),  Mrs.  B, 
Mrs.  Jas.  Wilson,  Miss  Carter,  Miss  Thomas,  Miss 
Grant  (visitor),  and  Miss  Mawscu. 

The  annual  report  which  was  presen+^i  t>  the 
meeting  showed  the  institution  has  been  in  a  state 
of  transition  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the 
building  operations  necessitated  by  the  requirements 
of  the  Corporation.  Tenders  were  obtained  from  22 
contractors  for  currying  out  the  plans  prepared  by- 
Mr.  Edmund  Winder,  the  architect.  The  tenders 
varied  in  amounts,  from  £4610  to  £5865.  The  tender 
of  Messrs.  O'Neill  and  Sons  was  accepted  at  the 
fornwr  sum.  The  business  done  by  the  manufactory 
has  baen  less  by  £207  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
£172  of  this  su.  in   the   reduced    si ks    from 

the  retail  shop.  There  is  also  a  loiss  of  £207  on  the 
trading  account,  most  of  which  was  estimated  for  in 
the    amount  ition    to    be    paid    by    the 

Corporation  as  consequent  upon  removal  and  damage 
to  goods.  It  is  hop«d  that  when  the  new  premises 
are  completed  and  in  working  order,  there  will  be 
increased  pub'ic  patronage  extended  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  special  appeal  made  by  the  ex-T  ord  Mayo'", 
Sir  Joseph  Jonas,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  re- 
sulted in  an  addition  of  £33.  3s.  6d.  to  the  annual 
subscriptions,  and  of  £9.  2s.  to  the  derations.  A 
l«g«»ey  of  £25  has  been  received  from  the  executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Oh  and   the  executors  of 

the  ls»t*  Mrs.  Littlewood  fMess's.  Jor-n  H  nry  K-el- 
ihaw  Win.  Chester,  and  Thos  Darwin)  have  granted 
•  further  sum  of  £1000  to  this  institution  out  of  the 
rrf.iduia.ry  estate  of  the  testatrix  Mr.  F.  Gill,  of 
Sheffield,  has  also  Riven  a  donation  of  £25^  as  a 
memorial  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Marv  Ann  Milnes,  and 
her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Milnes,  of  Sh<=fn-ld. 
Tt>k»  ^/-.mmjt'"'  '     •  »-vi  ;>-,   tv*x  nm»-chase 

»f  £458.   Is.   lOd.   New  South  Wales  4-   per  cent.   In- 
scribed  Stock,  and  £500  in  the  rurchase  of  f">F>  G'fM, 
Western  Railway  5  ner  cent.  Kent  Charge.     P<- 
now  paid  to  i"fi>-'o  blind  persons  amount  in  the  a° 
{rate  to  £150.  lfi-i.  per  annum.     The  late  Mr.   ATreH 
ConV.v,  of   Sheffield,  by   his   will,  after  bequeath ini" 

rfr'^il!       ]'•';•!■',  ;...    '       <)  i  >w )  j  n  nr       <>, .       nv-<r>ir>^      XV       Li-: 

l.iarv    *c;taU    '  • -1    i  .-,   Vliq   u  ifr.    fr,"   H*P>.    PaV* 

Ch«  ul'imato  residue  in  equal  shares  to  lb"  General 
lT'fi™i-v      Sheffield,     the     In  Rli-d, 

Mar-  h       Cbivtr'  n's     Hospital, 

Bank.     \     unfortinal  ie  .vncar'  to 

■I-    in    ;!,<■•  Mill   of    tho  bite   Mr.    E1ii«h 
f.-'tom..  of  WinflMd.     After  leavins:  -.  }\f*  v  I 

fcVu.     attain   f^     1,;.      ,.  ,r        ),,,      i ,  .  ,       .,|1,,^,|      ; 

"£500  to  the  TV-:if  and  numb  Institution,  Manchester 

road.   W»«ffie,ld."     At   no   tiU'b    p'st't.nli'wi   *>xi«ts    »'  A 

the  school  for  *Un  V.lii  ,.  n„|.ij„  ..Tisvjf -h\ 

■f.iition    '  i'     "■■•'■  ■    re:id.    ii  .rr>r,^    )V«f. 

the  l^l'^r^;"!  Litulion  in  his   mind    when. 

jnaV'n"'  ^i*  will. 


Aid.  Senior,  in  moving  the  udont'ou  of  +■'■>«  ren"vt. 
said  that  the  Wind  were  r'on1  -1\-  peor.  Tb»v 
not  ■see  and  wwre  not  ir,  a  no«'tir,n  to  fi--ht  thp  bat'i-e 
of  life  as  thev  ftln  were  bv**«T  wi*h  fri*»hfci  Tie 
was  pleased  to  s/oe  the  suonorl.  whi -h  was  forth oStninff 
from  Sheffield  peomle  in  thn'r  inferos' <*.  but  nt  +hc 
Rame  time  tbr  must  remember  th.it  lfi«t  vear  th^v 
had  Imst  roo7  Ifo  iot^iv'1  in  a.  claim  -mad a  in 
re«r>°ct  of  lie-^tin^  ri"lbls  in  Oirvaif  ]*■»*  v^ieb  had 
had  to  be'settWi  bv  the  naxment  of  £120.  He  booed 
that  the  senlb himi  wfw>  made  +h<>  claim  would  yet 

Mr.  WHn  pseonded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  F.  Gill  proposed  the  election  of  the  officers  of 
the  society  for  the  forthcoming-  y»ar.  T*"»  o"lv 
alt^i-itioTi  in  tbo^-e  w-V>n  li-r'"  r<"-'d<^rpd  n=,sistanoe 
durin<r  the  tw*t  year  is  tW,  Mr.  W.  Tl^wellvn  takes 
the  nlace  of  Mr!  A.  R.  Ellin.  Mr.  Ellin  retains  bis 
position  as  treasurer. 

Mr.  Merrill  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
caT:ed . 

The  Ladies'  ViYting  Committee  was  re-elected  on 

ppo    rr>ryt\r«„    ^f     ^TT .     Wn>-k    Willis,    «eeond^d     bv     Mr. 

J.  Newton  Coombe.  Mr.  Coombe  said  that  few  ->ther 
institutions  in  Sheffield  had  made  more  progress 
during  the  last  few  years  than  the  Blind  Institution 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  honorary  officers,  com- 
mittees, and  the  ladies  was  carried,  and  the  meeting 
dosed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and 
th*  Lord  Mayor.  Mr.  Carter,  in  proposing  the  latter, 
said  that  they  needed  more  public  patronage  of  their 
workRhons.  Tt  was  of  no  use  for  tvem  to  provide 
work  for  the  blind  and  for  the  blind  to  produce 
things  unless  there  was  a  market  for  them. 

YORKSHIRE     HERALD, 
MARCH     15,     1906. 

YORKSHIRE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  and 
friends  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind 
(WilberfoTce  Memorial)  will  be  held  to-morrow 
(Friday)  at  three  o'clock  in  the  King's  Manor 
House,  York.  The  meeting  on  this  occasion 
will  possess  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
tallows  the  International  Conference  held  at 
Edinburgh  last  year,  at  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  care  and  teaching  of  the  blind  was 
reviewed  at  a  series  of  interesting  meetings, 
and  at  which  the  good  work  being  done  in 
York  and  Yorkshire  was  fully  recognised. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Munby,  the  secretary,  who  last  June 
attended   the  International   Conierence   at   Edin- 
burgh with  respect  ito . tine  education  of  the  blind, 
will  present-  a  report  on  the  work  and  influence 
of  the  conference.     He  says  that  it  was  rather 
an   imperial    conferenoc,    and    it    was    in    fact,  a 
British    conference   at    which   other  nations — the 
United  States  more  especially— oame  to  look  on 
and   learn   how  the   blind  fare  in  Great   Britain 
and    her    co-lonieii,    and    in    Scotland    especially. 
"  And  thanks  to  Scotland  paTticulairly,"  says  Mr. 
Munby,   "our  old  country  could,  and  did,  make 
a  better  show  than  has  ever  been  made  before. 
The    solidarity    of    British    opinion,    the    whole 
heaitednees  of  so  many  active  blind  and  friends 
of  the  blind,  and  the  singleness  of  purpose  pre- 
dominant, seemed  to  establish  these  conferences 
as  a  British  institution  on  an  enduring  founda- 
tion."    He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
century    the    most    active    friends  of    the    blind 
were  on  the  Continent,    and   the  way   in    which 
(the  late  superintendent  of  the  Yorkshire  Schools, 
Mr.    A.    Buckle,    devoted    himself  to    acquiring 
continental      languages,     and     the     conferences 
abroad   which     he  attended,   ami    said   that     he 
induced   them   to  mark  their  Jubilee  in  1883  by 
an    English  conference   which  commenced   under 
the  auspices  oi  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  our  pie- 
sent  King.  Mr.  Munby  says  that  the -papers,  at  the 
conference   weTe    not   only    admirably   prepared 
and  expressed,  but  they  had  in  each  case   been 
carefully   revised,  and   considered    by   the   com- 
mitte  after  much  labour  had  been  expended  upon 
them.       Mr.  Norwood,   the  present  superinten- 
dent   of    the    Yorkshire  .School,    undertook   the 
subject  of   a   "Central     Bureau   and   a  National 
llcgister,"  a  subject  which   has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  forty  years,  and  at  much  pains  A 
.great    volume   of  opinion    had   been   gathered  up 
in   the    paper.     It    was    thought    that    the    con- 
ference would  be   remembered  as  the  "Employ- 
ment Conference,"     because   it  emphasised   the 
question  of  employment  for  the  blind,     and     it 
would    certainly  promote,    such    employment.     It 
would   in   fact   be   the  conference  *of    practical 
sympathy.     Mr.  Munby  contends  that  they  were 
trying   to  secure    for   the   blind   not  sentimental 
treatment    but    practical      sympathy,    and   asks 
where      were      the    young      men    and    women 
who       were       going        to        take        up       their 


worBr'    Managers     were     needed    to     educate 
not   the   blind    but   public    opinion    that   it  maj 
appreciate  the   blind,   their  claims,  their  rights, 
their  example,  their  influence  in. society.   "Great 
changes  may  come,"    he  continued,   "before  our 
centenary  in  1933,  and  in  the  meantime  we  need 
jroung    men  on    our    committee    who    will   learn 
this  lesson  and  pa&i  it  on.       With  such  young 
men   may    rest   the   decision     of      the    question 
whether 'all  beneficence  is  to  depend  on  public- 
money    (at  the   risk    of   drying    up    the.  milk   ot 
human    kindness)  or   the   voluntary  management 
of  -such  institutions  as  ours  is  to  be  fostered  ana. 
encouraged.       On    the    one    side    we    have,    the 
benevolence  of  humanitarianism,  as  displayed  by 
public   bodies   created    by    popular   election,    and 
on    the   other   side    the    Christian  principles   on 
which  the  life  of  William  Wilberforce  was  based, 
and  which  form  the  Hie  of  the  memorial  of_  him 
entrusted   to  us  by   the  great  county  whicn  he 
represented  in  Parliament.'' 
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Aged  NegT,o  Veteran  May  Oc- 
cupy the  Norwood  Avenue 
House  Until  Feminine 
Charges  Are  Found. 


Old  "Unci©  John"  Is  in  trouble 
again! 

The  blind  negro  veteran,  whose 
pathetic  story,  published  in  The  News- 
Bee  a  few  weeks  ago,  excited  so  much 
interest  and  pity,  received  his  quar- 
terly pension  the  first  of  this  week. 

Yesterday  the  old  man  sent  word 

to  Dr.  Jennings  that  it  was  all  gone 

but  $1.75,  and  would  he  please  come 
and  advise  him  how  to  spend  that? 
By  the  time  he  got  there,  however, 
even  that  small  sum  had  disappeared, 
and  "Uncle  John"  was  again  penni- 
less and  dependent  upon  charity. 

His  tale  of  woe  was  both  pathetic 
and  amusing. 

One  woman  had  persuaded  him  to 
move  to  her  house  and  pay  her  two 
months'  rent  in  advance  for  an  un- 
furnished room.  Another  had  drawn 
upon  his  little  hoard  to  buy  a  carpet, 
lace  curtains  and  a  few  furnishings 
for  the  room.  Two  others  had  de- 
manded payment  of  past  rent;  and 
one  of  these,  arriving  after  the 
meagre  pension  had  been  exhausted, 
VENTED  HER  FURY  BY  UNMERCI- 
FULLY POUNDING  AND  BEATING 
THE   HELPLESS  'OLD   CREATURE. 

The  colored  branch  of  the  King's 
Daughters  is  now,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Jennings,  considering  the  feasi- 
bility of  taking  "Uncle  John"  into  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home  on  Norwood  avej 
nue,  which  is  still  without  any  old 
ladies. 
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TY  TO  TEACH  THE  BLIND. 

Board    oi    Education    Ununimouslj- 
Resolvcs  to  Take  Up  the  Work. 

By  unanimous  vote  (the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation yesterday  created  William  J. 
O'Shea  District  Superintendent  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  election  of 
Dr.  Edward  B.  Shallow  as  Associate 
City  Superintendent. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Warburg 
a  resolution  wais  unanimously  carried 
-that  the  board  take  uip  the  education  of 
the  Iblind  and  those  otherwSse  physically 
incapacitated.  Mr.  Warburg:  sa.id  that  the 
education  of  blind,  crippled,  abnormal 
and  otherwise  physically  defective  chil- 
dren has  been  In  the  hands  of  various 
societies  and  private  schools.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  chairman  appoint  a  eoo 
mtttee  of  three  to  report  recommenda- 
tions so  that  the  Board  of  Education 
may  supervise  the  education  of  such 
children. 
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Saturday  March,  17,  igo6. 


Another  important  feature  has  been  added  to  our 
industrial  department  Miss  N.  G.  Wallace,  recently  of 
the  Oregon  School,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  class 
in  handicraft  for  the  Blind.  The  class,  numbering 
twenty  of  the  older  blind  pupils,  has  begun,  hammock 
making  and  is  rapidly  mastering  the  chain  knot  use  1 
in  the  body  work.  The  pupils  have  entered  upon  the 
work  with  enthusiasm,  and  Miss  Wallace  says  that 
most  of  them  are  doing  remarkably  well  for  beginner*. 
Cane  seating  will  soon  be  added  to  the  course. 

Miss  Wallace  has  also  taken  charge  of  the  sewing 
classes  among  the  deaf  girls,  and  is  giving  them  in- 
struction in  designing,  cutting  and  fitting,  and  drawn 
work.  In  addition  to  the, above  an  houruaiiy  io  ..^ 
voted  to  industrial  methods.  The  girls  are  greatly 
pleased  with  the  new  arrangement  and  show  such  in- 
terest in  their  work  that  good  results  are  sure  to  fol- 
low. 

Miss  Wallace  is  eminently  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  all  of  these  branches  and  she  has  not  only  es- 
tablished herself  as  a  favorite  among  the  pupils,  but 
is  also  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  corps. 
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COUNTERFEITERS  CONVICTED 

Friends  of  Blind  Leader's  Band 
Threatened   to   Rescue    Prisoners 

Following  the  conviction  of  five  coun- 
terfeiters in  the  Federal  Court  yesterday 
Margaretta  Carfagno,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  prisoners,  became  hysterical 
and  had  to  be  forcibly  ejected  from  the 
building.  Her  screams  attracted  a  large 
crowd,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of 
friends  of  the  convicted  men. 

It  looked  as  if,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  several  court  deputies,  an  effort  would 
be  made  to  rescue  the  prisoners.  The 
counterfeiters  were  quickly  removed  to 
the    Marshal's    office    bj     Secret    Service 


n<l   their  friends  were  driven   from 
the  corridor. 

Domenico  Parziale.  the  leader  of  the 
counterfeiters,  is  blind.  His  convicted 
con federates  are  Angelo  Carfagno,  Charles 

igno,  Prudence  Carfagno  and  1 
fele  Napoli.  They  will  be  sentenced  by 
Judee  Holland  tomorrow.  The  sang,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Parziale,  has  been 
operating  for  some  time  passing  counter- 
feit dollars,  and  one  of  the  principal  wit- 
nesses against  them  was  Joseph  Clementi, 
an  eleven-year-old  boy.  who  had  been 
employed  by  Parziale  to  lead  him  about 
the  streets. 





BLIND  COUNTERFEITER 
AND  PALUONVICTEO 

Jury  in  United  States  Court  Out 
Only  Half  Hour  in  Con- 
spiracy Case. 

WOMAN    AIDED   CAPTURE 


After  half  an  nour's  deliberation,  a  Jury 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  yes- 
terday convicted  the  blind  counterfeiter, 
Dominico  Fasquale,  and  his  subordinates, 
Angelo  and  Prudence  Carfagno,  their  son, 
Charles,  and  Raefelli  I.apoli,  of  conspir- 
acy to  pass  spurious  silver  dollars. 

When  the  verdict  came  in,  the  Secret 
Service  prosecutors  took  a  long  breath, 
for  they  have  been  ia  doubt  this  long 
while  whether  or  not  i*  would  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  alive  their  principal  wit- 
nesses, Gennarro  Schettina  and  his  wife 
Rosie,  until  the  time  of  the  trial.  Friends 
of  the  counterfeiting  gang  have  been 
threatening  them  ever  since  the  shrewd 
old  blind  man  and  his  <;r  ntreres  were  ar- 

rested. 

Attorneys  for  the  defense  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  discredit  Schettina,  but 
Secret  Service  man.  Judge  Holland  told 
that  Schettina  had  been  asked  to  get  the 
evidence  desired,  and  that  he  had  not 
come  to  the  authorities  of  his  own  voli- 
tion with  a  desire  to  "get  square." 

He  said,  also,  that  every  move  Schettina 
had  made  had  been  "checked  up"  by  a 
secret  service  man.  Judge  Holland  told 
the  jury  that  their  verdict  must  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  they  believed  what 
Schettina  and  his  wife  said. 
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TWO  BLIND 
^EXPERTS. 

ALTHOUGH  THEY  CAN  NOT  SEE, 
THEY  ARE  ABLE  TO  DO  TASKS 
SUPPOSED  TO  REQUIRE  GOOD 
SIGHT— ONE  IS  A  GRADUATE  OF 
VASSAR  COLLEGE. 


Two  remarkable  blind  poisons  who 
ire  able  to  do  work  usually  regarded 
is  requiring  the  best  of  eyesight,  have 
jeen  recently  /brought  into  public 
riew.  One  is  Miss  Anne  Veronica  of 
.Miiladelphia,  a,  graduate  of  Vassar  COl- 
cge,  and  theMher  is  Charles  Luy  oi 
Kokoma,  lnd. 


When   called    upon   the   other 
Miss  Veronica  said: 

"Don't  say  anything  t6  make  people 
waste  sympathy  on  me.     1  am  perfect 
y  happy  and  contented  and  sure  1  am 
?oing  to  get  along  in  the  world." 

It  is  not  apparent  to  the  casual  oh 
server  that  Miss  Veronica  is  blind  ai 
ill.  She  walks  around  her  home  with 
infect  ease  and  confidence,  needs  no 
assistance  in  the  ordinary  duties  ot 
her  work  and  appears  to  lay  little 
stress  upon  what  would  be  consider- 
ed by  most  persons  an  insurmountable 
handicap. 

"I  will  go  upstairs  and  get  it,"  said 
the  blind  girl,  when  asked  about  her 
typewriter.  And  she  walked  instantly 
and  without  a  trace  of  hesitation 
■through  the  doorway  and  up  the  stairs. 
returning  later  with  her  typewriting 
machine.  The  blind  girl  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  grouping  her  way  around 
the  room.  Her  wonderful  instinct 
seems  to  serve  her  where  her  sight  is 
lacking.  Miss  Veronica  has  been  the 
sensation  of  the  year  at  Vassar.  Her 
progress  was  remarkable,  lieing  a 
good  nauirod,  likeable  girl,  the  stud- 
ents took  a  fancy  to  her,  and  there 
were  more  volunteers  to  coach  her  in 
her  studies  by  reading  to  her  than 
there  were  room  for  the  service.  Fash- 
ionable girls  vied  with  one  anotln 
take  the  reading  turn  with  Anne  Ver- 
onica, and  the  scholars  of  the  college 
were  always  glad  to  help  her  in  diffi- 
cult places.  Having  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  hockey  or  tea  parties  to  dis- 
tracl  her.  attention,  Miss  Veronica 
made  prodigious  strides  in  her  stud- 
ies and  graduated  with  honors  in  al- 
most all  her  examinations. 

The  blind  girl  uses  a  typewriter  with 
facility  and  believes  she  could  get  a  liv- 
ing by  this  mean;-;.  She  has  higher  am- 
bitions, hpwever.  Her  desire  is  to  be- 
come an  instructor  in  an  institution  for 
the  blind,  put  so  far  has  been  thwarted 
in  this  direction  because  of  the  objection 
of  the  blind  to  a  teacher  who  is  sight- 
less. The  reason  for  this  objection  is 
that  a  blind  teacher  is  as  keen  at  hear- 
ing f.nd  "sensing"  things  as  the  inmates 
of  the  institution,  and  is  unpopular  on 
that  account,  the  students  having  no  op- 
portunity for  whispered  confidences 
while  the  person  in  authority  Is  around. 

Charley  Luy,  the  other  blind  person  re- 
ferred to,  is  employed  as  a  messenger 
boy  by  the  Kokomo  telephone  companies. 
He  delivers  all  the  messages  of  the  two 
companies  of  that  town,  and  has  been  in 
the  services  of  one   of  the  concerns  for 

twenty-thrde  years.  To  look  at  Luy  one 
would  not,  at  first,  discover  that  he  was 
blind.  His  eyes  look  natural  and  as  if 
they  possessed  good  sight,  but  the  nerves 
',  refuse  to  perform  their  functions  and  the 
sight  is  gone.  The  physicians  tell  him 
that  close  application  at  the  switchboard 
for  fifteen  ypars,  most  of  that  time  being 
devoted  to  night  work,  destroyed  his 
sight. 

He   is  40  Rears  old,  and   neither  loss   of 
sight  nor  ag(c  has  prevented  him  from  be- 
coming one  of   the   most   alert   and 
ccssful  in   ll      ranks  in  Kokomo.     The  v,;iy 
he  finds  a  person  desired  exchange 

or  for  whom  there  is  a  message  to  deliver 
markatle.     He  h  Kokomo 

thoroughly,  and   can   tell  what   ;-tieet  car 
to  take  by  the  sound  of  the  g  \  the 

peculiar  raf.le  of  tic  II"  knows 

the    niotormen    and    by    usfh§  'none 

if  what  men   are   on   cars  of 
certain  numbers.      The     raotorm 
try   to   fool  him   for  a   joke,    by   a 
a  false   voice,    or   denying   their    i  I<  n'ity, 
but  he   is  not   to  be  deceived. 

Mr.    Luy   «  itor  at    the   first  e\-- 

i  (range  in  Logansport,  Ind.  If*-  wa 
ferred  to  Kokomo  in   1889,  and  for  a  time' 
was   night  operator   a  soother. 

He  came  to  Kokomo  at  the  lime  his  eyes 
beginning  to  fail  and  when  he  could 
not  see,  be<  r. 

Charles  is  jolly  bachelor  and  the  friend 
of  every  one  he  meets.  He  is  one  of  '.he 
most  trusted  employes  of  the  companies. 
This   is  for   the   reason   that   ho   i-    found 


. 
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<gp  Steady     an.]      reliable,      as 
N     -boys  are  not,  and  has  sou^h 


to  exc  1  ic  a 
humble  capacity.     The  Cs 
misfortunes   reduced  him   I   om 
at  the   board  to  his  present  employ 
never   effected    his    spiri's    In    the    I' 
He    gets   about    as    fast   as    any 
could  be  employed. 

When  asked  how  he  can  fin  I  ;.'  .  >'  so 
readily  about  town,  lie  said: 

"I  have  a  complete  map  of  the  city 
lined  in  my  mini,  and  the  system  of 
numbering  used  by  the  city.  This  is  the 
nearest  I  can  tell  how  1  manage  to  lo- 
cate a  house  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  the  wrong  person  at  a  Lite 
hour  of  the  night.  It  is  seldom  that  T 
miss  the  right  place,  and  I  am  unable  to 
recall   when   I  mi  y   given    number 

by  more  than  one  house.  The  only  tiling 
I  can  distinguish  i-  a  strong  light,  and 
not  even  the  form  of  that.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  of  my  eyes  the  oculists  have 
never  been  able  to  explain.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  fun  on  account  of  tbl 
normal  condition.  I  met  Councilman 
Bregman  and  friends  one  night  while  out 
with  a  message,  and  in  response  ta  a 
query  informed  them  I  was  going  out  to 
145  East  Vaile  avenue.  They  said  they 
were  going  in  the  same  direction.  When 
we  reached  High  Street  I  remarked  that 
the  street  lamp  is  out.  This  the  council- 
man denied,  but,  sure  enough,  on  looking 
up  this  was  found  to  be  the  fact,  and, 
knowing  I  was  blind,  they  could  not  un- 
derstand how  I  could  tell  better  titan 
they  that  the  light  was  out;  nor  could  I 
tell  how  I  knew  myself." 

Luy  has  the  run  of  the  Kokomo  street 
railway  in  his  mind  better  than  the  gen- 
era! manager. 

"There  comes  No.  15."  observed  Luy 
the  other  day  to  a  newspap'  r  man.  "She 
is  just  dropping  down  the  hill.  She  will 
be  here  in  a  minute,  find  When  she  passes 
just  look  at  her  number  and  see  if  I  am 
not  right." 

Sure  enough  the  car  bore  the  number 
indicated  by  the  blind  messenger. 

"N'umber  10  will  follow  20."  he  added, 
"and  when  No.   20  is  off,  Xos.  15     or     17 
wiil    be   on,    according    to    circumstances, 
^ou  see  this  whistle?    Well,  that  is  what 
T  use  to  let  the  motorman  know,  on  lines 
wheie    there   is   no   conductor,    that   I   am 
aboard,    and   also    to    remind,  him   I   have 
reached  the  point  where  I  want  to  get  off 
should  he  chance  to  forget  me. 

•I  want  to  get  off  at  424  South  Main 
street;  that  means  let  me  off  at  the  State 
street  crossing."  said  Luy  on  a  recent 
trip  to  a  street  car  conductor. 

"All  right,"  said  the  conductor;  "but 
can  you  really  tell?" 

"Look  for  yourself,"  replied  Luy.  "You 
will  find  the  number  to  be  the  third  house 
south  of  Slate  street  on  the  east  side  of 
Main." 

The  astonish"!  conductor  could  scarce- 
ly believe  his  own  eyes  upon  seeing  that 
he  had  been  correctly  informed. 
"Where  is  472  South  Main?" 
"It  is  the  first  hcu.;e  this  .side  of  the 
Belt  crossing  on  Main  street,  cast  side," 
was  the  reply. 

Recently  ;>n  Indianpolis  palmist  went  to 
Kokorr.o.  Her  son  was  one  of  those 
drowned  at  Broad  Ripple.  A  message 
reached  the  Kokomo  police  informing  the 
woman  that  her  son  was  dead.  The  po- 
lice were  unable,  to  locate-  her  at  2 
'o'clock  In  the  morning.  Luy  was  sent 
but  to  locate  her.  He  like  a  bulldog,  and 
nev  v  gives  up  search  unless  he  litis  or- 
•  '■'  so.  Shortly  alter,  r,  o'clock  the 
worn;: 
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Maine  Association  for  the   Blind. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Argus: 

The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
le  endeavoring  to  make  a  complete 
and  accurate  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  blind  and  partially 
blind  persons  In  the  State. 

Its  purpose  in  doing  this  tg  primar- 
ily to  reach  those  of  this  class  who, 
through  lack  of  information  or  other 
causes,  have  not  as  yet  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  Association,  and 
furthermore  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
those  in  this  State,  whether  members 
of  the  Association  or  not,  who  are  af- 
flicted  with    an   impairment    of   vision. 

The  object  of  this  Association,  as  Is 
well  known,  is  to  secure  for  the  blind 
a  suitable  school  and  work-shop  where 
they  can  be  trained  and  thus  become 
self-supporting — surely  a  most  worthy 
undertaking. 

Will  you  kindly  publish  this  letter 
in  your  columns  and  request  any  of 
your  readers  who  know  of  any  blind 
or  partially  blind  persons  In  your 
town  or  immediate  vicinity  to  send  the 
names  and  addresses  of  such  to  the 
undersigned?  And  response  to  this 
request  will  be  duly  and  gratefully  ap- 
preciated, and  will  aid  in  helping  the 
good  work  along: 

Very   respectfully, 

WILLIAM    J.    RYAN. 
Secretary   Maine    Association   for     the 

Blind. 
120  Franklin  St..  Portland,  Me. 

TIMES 

BROOKLYN  N.Y. 

EU 
FECfflEJllEN 

B£JNJ>,  CRIPPLED,  DEAF  AND  AB- 
NORMAL YOUNG  ONES  TO  HAVE 
PROPER  SCHOOLING. 


Erasmus  Hall  High  School  Secures  Ad 
ditional  Property  for  a  New  Build 
ing — Corporate  Stock  Issued  for  the 
Transfer  of  Jamaica  Normal  School 
to  the  City. 


By  adopting  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  to  In- 
vestigate th©  educational  needs  of  blind, 
crippled,  abnormal  and  otherwise  physically 
defective  children,  the  Board  of  Education 
at  Its  meeting  yesterday  took  an  Initial 
step  toward  furnishing  these  unfortunates 
free  education. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  the  Instruction  ot 
blind,  crippled,  abnormal  and  otherwise 
physlcially  defective  children  has  been  In 
the  hands  of  various  societies  and  private 
schools,  who  have  given  instruction  accord- 
ing to  their  own  Ideas,"  said  Commissioner 
Felix  M.  Warburg,  in  presenting  the  veso- 
lution.  "It  Is  now  time  for  the  city  to  look 
after  the  needs  of  these  children. 

"Consequently  I  would  suggest  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  .  three,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, may  find  out  exactly  how  many 
schools  of  this  category  exist,  what  Instruc- 
tion Is  given,  what  methods  are  employed 
and  then  report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  supervise 
the  Instruction  of  these  different  Institu- 
tions." 

This  resolution  was  right  In  line  with  a 
recommendation     made    ,by     oity     Superin- 


tendent Maxwell.  Discussing  the  proposition 
Dr.  Maxwell  said: 

"There  are  between  8,000  and  5,000  crippled 
children  In  New  York;  there  are  seven 
small  schools  carried  on  by  charities,  but 
not  more  than  between  300  and  400  can  be 
accommodated  or  looked  after  by  them. 
The  New  York  public  school  system  takes 
no  account  of  the  deaf.  There  Is  no  pro- 
vision In  any  public  school  for  them  and 
no  compulsory  education  law  affecting  them 
tn  any  way.  There  are  seven  or  eight  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  In  this  State. 
None  of  them  is  really  a  public  Institution. 
The  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
are  In  no  better  condition  than  in  the  case 
of  the  deaf. 

"Under  these  circumstancese,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  the  Board  of  Education 
ought  at  once  to  enter  upon  this  benefi- 
cent educational  work?  Should  any  child 
be  deprived  of  free  public  education  be- 
cause It  is  suffering  from  some  physical 
defect?  Surely  not.  The  time  has  long 
since  gone  by  when  It  couW  be  said  that 
the  education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
crippled  is  an  Impossibility.  The  results  of 
private  and  charitable  effort  have  proved 
that  these  unfortunates  may,  by  skillful 
training,  be  made  In  many  cases  wage- 
earners  and  In  nearly  all  cases  may  be 
enabled  to  obtain  many  of  the  legitimate 
satisfactions  and  enjoyments  of  life.  Why 
then  should  the  parent  of  any  physically 
defective  child  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
charity  for  Its  education?  And  why  should 
the  fees  charged  by  private  institutions,  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  free  public  edu- 
cation? There  Is  but  one  answer  to  these 
questions— the  city  should  establish  schools 
for  the  training  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and 
the  crippled." 

The  Board  ratified  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam J.  O'Shea,  principal  of  Publlo  School, 
No.  171,  as  District  Superintendent,  to  suc- 
ceed Edward  B.  Shallow,  who  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  Associate  Superin- 
tendent. Mr.  O'Shea  will  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Mr.  Shallow. 

An  appropriation  of  $9,000  for  the  summer 
cruise  of  the  schoolship  St.  Mary's  was 
made.  The  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship  were  increased  as  follows:  G.  C. 
Hanus,  Superintendent,  from  $2,500  to 
$2,750;  Christopher  Marsden,  executive  offi- 
cer, $2,200  to  $2,400;  C.  E.  Llttlefield,  senior 
instructor,  $1,800  to  $2,400,  and  Keran  O'Brien, 
M.  D.  surgeon  and  instructor,  $1,700  to  $1,900. 
Special  provision  was  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Stevens  Tompkins  into  the  New 
York  Nautical  School.  Tompkins  Is  under 
the  required  age  of  admission,  which  is 
sixteen  years. 

The  Committee  on  Sites  presented  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $ll,50Q 
In  purchasing  property  adjoining  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School,  on  Flatbush  avenue, 
which  it  Is  necessary  to  acquire  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  building.     The  resolution  was  adopted. 

A  communication  from  the  City  Clerk  con- 
taining a  certified  copy  of  the  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  of  corporate  stock  In 
the  sum  of  $83,000  for  the  transfer  to  the  oity 
of  New  York  of  the  Jamaica  Normal  and 
Training  School  was  read. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  presented  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  leasing  of  the 
premises  known  as  Firemen's  Hall,  Canar- 
Bie,  on  a  month  to  month  hasls  at  the  rate 
of  $100  per  month  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating' the  pupils  of  Publlo  School,  No. 
114,  whose  building  was  recently  destroyed 
by  fire.    The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Buildings  Committee  also  presented  a 
resolution  relative  to  dismissing  Christopher 
Dooley,  inspector  of  repairs,  on  charges  of 
misconduct  and  neglect  of  duty.  This  reso- 
lution was  unexpectedly  withdrawn  by| 
Chairman  Adams.  When  asked  the  reason 
for  this  action  Mr.  Adams  said:  "I  have  no 
desire  to  Injure  the  reputation  of  any  man 
by  making  statements  before  I  have  obtain- 
ed positive  information  to  substantiate  the 
charges  against  him."  Mr.  Dooley  was  ac- 
cused of  obtaining  money  under  fraudulent 
pretenses  in  Brooklyn. 

■  The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance concerning  a  new  system  of  keeping 
statistics  was  adopted.  The  new  plan,  pro-' 
vldes  for  the  expenditure  of  $2,000  a  year.  Of 


nis  $750  •will  be  expended  In  stationery,  etc. 
t  Is  expected  that  the  new  system  will 
reatly  simplify  matters. 
George  J.  Gillespie,  who  succeeds  Henry 
3chmitt,  decased,  was  introduced  to  the 
3oard  by  President  Winthrop  yesterday. 
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Board  of  Education  to  Investigate 

^Instruction   of   Deaf,   HHnfl- 

and  Crippled  Children. 

WILL     SUPERVISE     TEACHING 


First  Step  in  Plan  to  Provide  for 
Education  of  Unfortunate  Chil- 
dren by  the  City. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  MEETING 


The  complete,  detailed  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education^* 
yesterday  was  published  in  the  Home 
Editon  of  The  Globe  to-day.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  board  will  be  held 
next  Wednesday,  March  28,  and  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  proceedings  will 
be  published  in  the  Home  Edition  of 
The  Globe  the  following  day. 


Blind,  deaf,  crippled,  and  other  physi- 
cally defective  «hildren  are  to  be  in- 
structed under  the  supervision  and  even- 
tually under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
was  taken %,t  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  yesterday,  when  a  committee 
of  three  was  authorized  to  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  methods  under  which 
this  class  of  children  are  being  instructed 
at  present,  and  to  report  "such  measures 
as  may  be  desirable  to  provide  education 
for  blind,  crippled,  and  otherwise  physi- 
cally defective  children." 

The  necessity  for  some  action  of  the 
kind  was  set  forth  by  Dr.  Maxwell  in  his 
annual  report  last  month,  and  prompt  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  board.  The 
resolution  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
the  committee  was  introduced  by  Com- 
missioner Warburg,  and  read,  in  part: 

"Up  to  the  present  time  the  institutions 
for  blind,  crippled,  abnormal,  and  other- 
wise physically  defective  children  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  various  societies  and 
private  schools,  which  have  given  in- 
structions according  to  their  own  ideas. 

"I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
city  should  support  the  education  of  these 
unfortunates  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
education  of  those  who  are  normal,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  (look  into  this  question, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  board  of  super- 
intendents, and  to  find  out  exactly  how 
many  schools  of  this  category  exist,  on 
what  lines  instruction  is  given  and  what 
methods  are  employed  and  to  report  to 
this  board  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
supervise  the  instruction  of  these  dif- 
ferent   institutions." 

A  shake-up  among  the  deputy  superin- 
tendents of  buildings  of  the  Department 
of  Education  is  imminent.  For  some  time 
conditions  in  at  least  one  of  the  boroughs 
have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  recent  dis- 
closures as  to  the  work  of  some  of  the 
inspectors  in  the  employ  of  the  depart- 
ment have  convinced  the  committee  on 
buildings  that  a  change  is  desirable. 

It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and 
probably  with  this  object  in  view,  that 
resolutions  were  introduced  at  the  meet- 
ing yesterday  to  amend  the  by-laws  so 
as  to  give  the  superintendent  of  school 
buildings  authority,  "in  his  discretion,  to 
assign  any  of  such  deputy  superintendents 
to  duty  in  any  borough."  The  amend- 
ment  was   referred    to    the   by-law   com- 


mit tee,  and  Commissioner  Aldcrofft  urged 
'that  committee  to  present  a  report  as 
promptly  as  possible,  as  the  amendment 
"was    urgent." 

After  careful  investigation  of  the  report 
from  Auditor  Cook  and  'Deputy  Auditor 
Chambers  relative  to  revision  of  the 
methods  of  bookkeeping  in  the  financial 
department,  the  finance'  committee  pre- 
sented a  reporX,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  approving  the  proposed  change. 

Chairman  Greene  explained  that  the 
proposed  plan  would  Be  installed  at  an 
expense  of  about  $2,000,  of  which  $750 
would  be  for  clerk  hire.  The  new  plan 
was  explained  in  detail  in  The  Globe  of 
Feb.   1. 

It  aims  to  set  forth  "the  plain  truth"  of 
financial  facts  which  "is  sufficient  for  the 
mind  of  any  average  individual  to  grasp, 
and  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  mental 
comparison."  It  is  stated  in  the  report 
that  the  Board  of  Education  cannot  be 
compared  with  a  business  corporation,  for 
"the  only  medium  of  educational  measure 
appears  to  be  an  examination  in  certain 
subjects  acquired  by  rote,  and  it  would 
be  manifestly  absurd  to  contend  that  be- 
cause the  two  children  had  passed  the 
same  examination— and  the  educational  re- 
sult thereby  determined  to  be  the  same — 
the  gross  per  capita  costs  should,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  also  the  same.  It  would  be 
likewise  absurd  to  argue  that  equal  per 
capita  expenditures  had  produced  equal 
educational  results." 

«.  Under  the  new  system  the  books  of  the 
Board  and  the  annual  financial  report  wili 
be  classified  as  (1)  property  accounts,  (2) 
education  cost,  and  (:{)  administration 
cost.  Per  capita  cost  is  to  be  figured  only 
under  education  cost,  each  particular 
branch  of  the  system  being  figured  by 
itself. 

The  general  rule  has  been  followed 
"that  all  annual  costs  and  statistics  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  all  cash  ex- 
pended during  a  fiscal  period,  irrespective 
of  the  particular  year  during  which  the 
liability  may  have  been  incurred  which 
necessitated  or  gave  rise  to  cash  ex- 
penditures during  said  fiscal  period."' 

The  property  account  will  show  the  con- 
version of  cash  into  first,  sites;  sec- 
ond, school  .buildings  and  equipment; 
third,  maintenance  accounts,  including 
the  annual  cost  of  repairs,  replacements, 
etc.,  and  fourth,  operation  accounts  in- 
cluding janitorial  service  and  supplies, 
machinery,  fuel,  etc.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  show  any  per  capita  cost  under  the 
property  account  as  it  would  indicate  in- 
congruous results.  Few  buildings  are 
alike  as  to  accommodations,  size,  cost  of 
construction  and  cost  of  site,  and  as  to 
use  to  which  they  are  put. 

Under  education  cost  —  the  second  of 
the  classifications— the  main  items  com- 
prise teachers'  salaries,  books,  maps,  sta- 
tionery, supplies,  libraries,  etc.,  for  each 
of  the  day  and  evening  high  and  ele- 
mentary schools,  vacation  schools  and 
playgrounds,  etc.  The  amount  of  money 
expended  for  each  educational  activity  as 
an  absolute  requirement  will  be  shown; 
and,  as  a  secondary  proposition,  general 
per  capita  cost  for  the  entire  city,  based 
on  attendance  and  education  cost  alone 
will  be  indicated. 

The  cash  cost  is  considered  of  primary 
importance,  and  the  per  capita  cost  as  sec- 
ondary because  of  the  fixation  by  law  of 
teachers'  salaries— a  fact  which  tends  to 
lessen  the  value  of  per  capita  cost  com- 
parison of  school  with  school.  It  does 
not,  however,  "detract  from  the  useful- 
ness of  a  comparison  of  each  educational 
activity,  as  a  whole,  year  by  year." 
j  The  third  classification— administrative 
j  cost— comprises  salaries  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  educational  administration  (not 
identified  with  any  school),  of  officers 
clerks,  and  other  employees  and  indi- 
vidual expenses,  printing,   supplies,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  system  is  to 
produce  "statistical  information  of  funda- 
mental character,  not  to  inaugurate"  a 
costly  system  merely  to  produce  informa- 
tion, bulky  in  volume  and  of  questionable 
utility. 

-Principal  W,  J.  0'Shea  Promoted. 

Principal  William  J.  O'Shea  ^fT.  S*"" 
171,  103d  street,  near  Fifth  avenue,  Man- 
hattan, was  unanimously  elected  a  dis- 
trict superintendent  to  fill  out  the  un- 
expired term  of  former  District  Super- 
intendent   Shallow. 

Action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion upon  a  number  of  bills  now  before 
the    legislature.      The    bill    providing   for 


half  fare  .or  pupils  was  approved,  while 
the  following  measures  were  condemned- 
Assembly  bills  No.  212,  in  regard  to   the 
compensation    of    Valentine     M.     Collins 
lormerly  in  the  employ  of  the  Department 
of   Education;  No.    157,   permitting  pupils 
to    be    admitted    to    the    schools    without 
being  vaccinated   if  their  parents  are  on- 
posed  4o  vaccination;  No.  908,  giving  the 
Board   of   Estimate   power  to   fix   all    sal- 
aries,   including   those   of    teachers.      The 
board  also  disapproved  of  Senate  bill  No 
wuo,    making     mandatory     a     ten-minute 
recess  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions in  the  public  schools. 

Permission  was  eranted  to  the  princi- 
pal of  P.  s.  120,  Broome  street,  Manhat-' 
tan,  to  keep  the  pupils  in  at  the  noon' 
period.  This  is  the  school  for  truants, 
etc.,  which  was  recently  organized  as  a 
special  school.  The  change  is  made  in 
order  that  the  school  may  exercise  greater 
supervision  over  the  pupils.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  have  the  pupils  eat  their  lunch 
in  school,  to  shorten  the  noon  recess  to 
half  an  hour,  and  to  dismiss  the  school  at 
2:30  in  the  afternoon. 

The  schoolship  St.  Mary's  will  shortly 
prepare  to  leave  for  its  annual  summer- 
cruise,  and,  in  anticipation  thereof  the 
board  appropriated  $3,500  for  the '  pre- 
paratory cruise  in  Long  Island  Sound  and 
?1Uto™rlzed  letters  °f  credit  not  to  exceed 
il,800  to  be  issued  for  the  summer  cruise. 

BOSTON,    MAS-?.    POST. 


Thursday,    Mar.   22,    1906. 

ESSEX  STREET  P.  O.^SS'^J 

The  annual  installation  meeting  of  the  Kssex 
Street  Postoffice  Benevolent  Association  was 
held  Tuesday  evening  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall, 
Warren  street,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of 
the  following  officers  for  the  third  consecutive 
term :  President,  James  F.  McOaith ;  vice- 
president,  James  A.  Barry;  secretary,  E.  J. 
Murphy;  treasurer,  P.  A.  Cunningham.  .The 
board  of  directors  consists  of  J.  P.  J.  Counlio, 
chairman,  Joseph  A.  Lyons  and  J.  Bichorn.  Af- 
ter the  regular  meeting  a  concert  was  given. 
The  feature  event  of  the  evening  w»s  the  duet 
work  of  J.  Goldlhg  and  L.  Christlania.  Mr; 
Holding's  singing  wag  highly  appreciated  by  the 
auditors  and  the  piano  playing  exhibition  by 
Mr.  Christianla,  who  is  totally  blind,  was  a 
great  treat.  Among  others  who  took  part  in  the 
programme  were  L.  Thompson,  E.  Fitzgerald, 
W.  Havey,  R.  Nagle,  F.  Twombly,  F.  Adams, 
W.  Allard,  Master  II.  Wyman  and  Joe  Lyons. 
The  guests  of  the  association  for  the  evening 
were  Senator  Seiberlich.  Alderman  Draper,  P.  J. 
Kelleher,  Alderman  Hennessey,  Senator  Dan 
Lane  and  I>.  P.  Keardon.  After  the  supper  a 
flashlight  of  the  members  and  gnests  was  taken 
by  Mr."  D.  Pratt. _«_„.„».—■. — 

WOONSCN  R.    i  )    REPORT 


Fr:.-.j       V...-.    23,    1906, 

BLIND  ARTISTS'  CONCERT. 

A  large  and  appreciative  aufiience&t- 
tended  the  musicale  and  humorous  en- 
tainment  in  Morse  opera  house  last. 
evening  by  John  and  Mary  McCay,  the 
blind  artists.  Both  are  possessed  of 
exceptional  talent,  and  their  singing 
and  playing  of  the  piapo  were  of  high 
order.  Mr.  McCay  is  also  a  comedian 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  bis 
impersonations  were  given  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  was  oMfeed  to  respond 
the  several  encores.  Both  Mr.  McCay 
and  his  sister  have  beta  blind  since  in- 
fancy, a  fact  which  makes  their  enter- 
liinmcnt  all  the  more  remarkable. 


\5*fe 


324     Washington     Street,     Boston,     Mass 


FRIDAY,    MARCH  ,23,    1903 

Fop    Aged.,    Blind    or    Infirm 

The  New  England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes 
(aged,  blind  or  infirm),  formerly  located  at 
No.  273  Cambridge  street,  Allston,  Mass., 
is  now  at  No  112  Fremont  avenue,  Everett, 
Mass.  This  home  receives  deaf  mutes  from 
any  part  of  New  England.  It  aims  to  pro- 
Vide  for  these  afflicted  sufferers  a  place 
where  they  may  be  taken  care  of  in  their 
affliction  and  old  age,  and  where  they  may 
have  companionship  with  those  who  use 
the  sign  language.  The  home  is  dependent 
for  its  support  on  the  generosity  of  the 
people  of  New  England. 

The  financial  secretary  begs  to  thank  the 
public  so  far  for  their  liberal  assistance  ami 
also  the  courtesy  with  which  she  is  meet- 
ing- Albxandrina  J.  Wbstbte 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  21,  1906. 

"Eos'' 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  circular  iu  the 
nature  of  a  propectus  of  a  quartely 
magazine  to  be  entitled  "Eos",  de- 
voted to  the  knowledge  and  treatment 
of  .abnormal  young'  persons.  The 
first  number  is  to  appear  toward  the 
close  of  the  present  year  and  its 
Editors  are  better-  known  to  us 
through  Dr.  Mell  the  Supt.  of  the 
Royal  &  Imperial  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Vienna.  The  communica- 
tion does  the  writer  the  distinguished 
honor  of  inviting  him  to  join  the  lisl 
of  contributors  for  this  magazine 
and  acknowledgements  are  hereby 
gratefully  made. 
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"All  of  this  being  true,  of  what  use,  the 
now  ludicronsly  cumbrous,  expensive,  slow 
and  and  wearying  embossed  letters  and  li- 
braries for  the   blind— the    Braille,     New 
York  Point,  Line  Letter,  Moon  Type,  etc.? 
How  vastly  may  be  increased  the    ease  of 
methods  of  reading  to  the  sick,  the  infirm, 
the  aged,  of  instruction  of  teachers,  of  the 
young  and  others!     A  book  can  be  read  to 
the  sightless  or  to    the  invalid  by  the   ma- 
chine, while  the  patient    lies  in  bed.     Lec- 
tures,   concerts,      recitations— what     one 
wishes,  may  be  had  at  will.     Skilled  read- 
ers, or  expert  elocution  teachers    could  be 
employed  to  read  into    the  wires  entire   li- 
braries,   and    every    taste   would  thus    be 
easily   supplied.     Of   course  the  invention 
could  not  help  those  who  in  addition  to  be- 
ing blind,  are  deaf. 

"Letters  may  be  dictated  or  spoken  upon 
the  thin  sheets  of  steel,  and  these,  after 
being  sent  by  mail  to  the  distant  friend,  I 
are  placed  in  the  machine  and  the  voice  is 
exactly  reproduced  as  regards  inflection, 
emphasis,  timbre  and  pitch.  The  record 
does  not  wear  out,  and  may  be  used  again 
and  again,  as  often  and  as"  long  probably 
as  one  may  wish. 

"The  expense  could    not   possibly    be   a 
tithe  of  that  required   in    the   use   of   the 
raised  or  embossed  systems  of  book-making 
for  the  blind.     The  saving  of  the    time    of 
the  reader  or  listener  would,  of  course,  be 
immense.     I    know    nothing      about     the 
financial  methods  or  plans  of  the   company 
which  is  putting  the  telegraphone  upon  the 
market.     I  take  it  the  owners  of    the   pa- 
tent are  human  and  would  respond   to   the 
double  argument  that  a  gift  or  a    sale    of 
the  machines  at  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
would  undoubtedly  in  the  end  prove  profit- 
able.    Even  if  it  were  not  so,  philanthropy 
could  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  deserv- 
ing blind  of    civilized    countries    with    the 
machines.     There    are     several      hundred 
thousand    blind    persons    in    the   civilized 
world,  and  benevolence  has  long  vied  with 
charity  in  lightening  the  burden    of    their 
afflictions,  and  mitigating  the  tragedy    of 
their  lives.     One  cannot  imagine    a    more 
speedy  effective  means  than  this  of  stimu- 
lating their  esprit  de  corps,  arousing  men- 
tal, educational  and  social  progress,  and  of 
placing  at  their  command  the  learning  and 
science  of  the  world.     We  are    too   slowly 
learning  that  there  is  no  occupation,  wheth- 
er   farming,    machinics,      manufacturing, 
merchandising,    or   professonal    life,    that 
may  not  be  worthily,  and  that  has  not  been 
successfully,  carried  on  by    those    without 
sight.     To  place  within  the  reach  of  these 

this  most  helpful  and  noble  device  would 
put  them  at  a  bound  so  in  touch  with  one 
another,  and  with  profitable  employment, 
that  other  charities  in  their  behalf  would 
lessen  in  demand  and  in  significance." — 
Literary  Digest. 


Wm.  A.  Caldwell,  Editor. 


!>;rr 


Saturday,.  March  24,  1906. 

A  New  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

The  device  invented  by  Poulssen  for  the 
reproduction  of  speech  by  the  varying 
magnetism  of  a  steel  disk,  or  wire,  and 
named  by  him  the  telegraphone,  has  been 
several  times  described  in  these  columns. 
It  is  now  said  to  be  so  far  perfected  that 
it  is  about  to  be  put  into  every  day  use, 
the  plan  being  to  rent  the  instruments  to 
subscribers  just  as  telephones  are  now 
rented.  The  reproduction  of  the  human 
voice  is  said  to  be  much  more  exact  and 
natural  than  with  any  variety  of  the  mech- 
anical type  of  talking  machine  (phonograph 
or  graphophone)  now  in  familiar  use. 
Says  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Philadelphia, 
writing  to    Science,  (New  York,  Feb.  16:^ 

"I  have  spoken  into  the  machine  all 
sorts  of  messages  in  every  tone  and 
strength  of  voice,  and  at  once  have  heard 
the    same    spe<  returned    to  my  ears 

with  the    same    qualities  of  timbre,    pitch 
and  intensity,  and  without  any  mechai 
additions  or  unpleasant  effects." 

Dr.  Gould  goes  on  to  suggest  an  applica- 
tion of  the  invention,  which  he  says,  "was 
probably  not  dreamed  of  by  Poulssen." 
He  writes: 


W  HAVEN   fCONN 


SnU:rc!?.y      Vr- 
In    order    to   swell    the   fund    for   the 
.support  of  Henry  E.  Adkins,  the  bltu,d 
merchant  of  this  city,  an  amateur  pho-  j 
tographer  and  member  of  the  New  Ha-  ' 
ven   Gun   club   has  placed   in  the  store 
of  John  E.  Bassett  a  dozen  pictures  of 
the  gun  club  and  other  places  of  inter- 
est to  the  members,  which  he  wil  sell, 
devoting-  the  proceeds  to  the  fund.    Al- 
ready several  of  the  pictures  have  been 
sold,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
aJl  go. 

KALLO  WE'LL     (ME.)      REGISTER, 


NAMES  OF  BLIND  WANTED. 


The  Maine  Association  for  the  JUind 
is  endeavoring  to  make  a  complete  and 
accurate  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  the  blind  and  partially  blind  per- 
sons in  the  State. 

Its  purpose  in  doing  this  is  to  reach 
those  of  this  class   who   through  lack  of 


information  or  other  causes,  have  not 
as  yet  affiliated  themselves  with  the  as- 
sociation, and  furthermore  to  keep  in 
touch  with  all  those  in  this  Stale, whether 
members  of  the  association  or  not  who 
are  afflicted  with  an  impairment  of  vis- 
ion. Send  names  to  William  J.  Ryan, 
120  F,aDklin  St^orqa^Mfi,,  ^^ 

WORCESTER  (MASS.1  TELEGRAM, 


•Satwrday.    War.    24,    1»oe. 

(  MEMORIAL  HOME  BENEFIT. 

Program  Completed  For  Church  of  the 
CiiUj-   Muslonl. 

The  program  for  the  musical  to  be  giv- 
en in  the  Church  of  Unity,  Elm  street, 
Monday  night,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Me- 
morial home  for  the  blind,  and  directed 
by  the  lend-a-hand  ciub-af  the  church, 
Is  completed. 

The  artists  include:  Miss  Christine  B. 
La  Barraque  of  Boston,  a  blind  girl  with 
a  soprano  voice  which  has  been  praised 
by  the  critics  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
will  appear  in  two  numbers  and  in  a 
quartet.  Miss  La  Barraque  is  a  Dupil  of 
M.  P.  Whitney  of  Boston  and  has  ap- 
peared in  many  cities.  Frank  O'Brien, 
also  blind,  will  appear  in  piano  selections, 
and  is  an  artist  of  ability.  Ernest  L. 
Smith,  violinist;  Harry  Shurmann,  tenor, 
and  Walter  B.  Eaton,  organist,  are  also 
on  the  program.  The  patronesses  and 
women  of  the  club  have  worked  hard  to 
make  the  concert  a  success  musically  and 
financially. 

The  program  includes:  Handel's"Xerxes" 
arranged  by  S.  B.  Whitney  and  Bricque- 
ville,  "Etude"  in  form  of  an  ancient 
dance  for  the  pedal  alone,  by  Mr.  Eaton; 
Rud  wick's  "Adagio,"  Mr.  Smith;  Verdi's 
"Pace,  pace,"  from  La  Forzadel  dectine, 
Miss  La  Barraque;  Schumann's  Opus  12, 
"Amsf'ihuring;"  "Warum  and  grll  len," 
Mr.  O'Brien;  Verdi's  "Romanza  Celeste 
Aida,"  from  "Aida."  Mr.  Schurmann; 
Bachman's  "Chanson  ballade."  arranged 
by    Emery   Lavlgne,    and   Wagner's    "Fil- 

frim  chorus"  from  "Tannhauser,"  played 
y  Mr.  Eaton;  Halen's  "Sfmes  vers  avant 
des  alles,"  and  Vedal's  "Printemps  nou- 
veau,"  Miss  La  Barraque;  Chopin'E 
"Mazurka,"  opus  3,  number  4,  and  "Bal- 
lade," opus  47,  Mr.  O'Brien;  Gounod's 
"Ave  Maria,"  Miss  La  Baraque,  Mr 
O'Bj-ien,  Mrs.  Baton  and  Mrs.  Smith. 
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BLIND   ATHLETES 


Boys  of  Schools  for  Sightless 
to  Hold  Meet. 


TO  RUN,  JUMP  AND  KICK 


Like   Youths   Who    Can  See 
What  They  Are  Doing. 


Can  Run  100  Yards  in   12   Seconds, 

Jump  17  Feet,  and  Kick  a 

Football  39  Yards. 


Perhaps  the  strangest  athlclic  meet 
ever  held  in  the  wortd  v.  ill  take  plac< 
within  a  few  days  at  Philadelphia. 
Blind  boys  and  blind  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing ttie  schools  and  institutions  for  the 
blind,  will  meet  and  strive  for  honors 
on  the  athletic  field. 

Those  who  may  imagine  thai  the 
hopelessly  blind  cannot  indulge  in  ami 
enjoy  athletic  sports  will  be  surprised 
at  the  assurance  that  the  contiary  is 


flip  case.  Not  only  does  the  s&htioss 
unfortunate  frequently  take  great  in- 
terest in  field  sports,  but  many  of  them 
perform  almost  all  the  difficull  [eats 
known  to  modern  athletics.  Thai  flu  > 
take  the  subject  seriously  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  even  now  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  a  national  meet  of 
Mind  athletes,  a  meet  that  wlli  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  the  most  inlere  t- 
ing  and  unique  in  the  history  of  sports. 

Among  tlie  records  of  blind  athl< 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  break  are 
the  following: 

Standing  broad  jump,  7  feet  9  inch- 
es; running  broad  jump,  17  feet  8  inch- 
es; running  high  jump,  4  feel  (5  ineh- 
Bflotput  (12  pounds),  37  feet  8 
inches;  discus  throw,  85  feet;  football 
kick,  punt,  39  yards  1  foot;  1'00-j 
dash,  :12  flat;  35-yard  dash,  :04  flat. 

In  many  institutions  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country  the  inmates, 
particularly  the  younger  ones,  are  stu- 
diously training  for  the  approaching 
contest.  The  closer  one  viev/s  the 
seemingly  impossible  tasks  that  the 
Mind  boys  have  sel  for  themselves  the 
easier  it  becomes  to  understand  how 
they  are  able  to  run  like  the  wind, 
jump  long  distances,  play  football,  and 
do  almost  anything  in  (he  athletic  line 
that  is  apparently  impossible  without 
sight. 

■  The  boy  who  practices  at  throwing 
weights  uses  a  shot  with  a  rope  at- 
tached to  it.  When  he  balances  him- 
self and  throws  the  shot  it  would  be 
impossible  for  one  who  did  not  know 
l!.e  fact  to  tell  that  he  is  blind.  The 
confidence,  the  poise,  and  the  cast  are 
all  as  natural  as  though  done  by  one 
with  perfect  sight.  Only  when  the 
boy  begins  to  haul  in  the  line  can  it 
be  seen  that  the,  shotputter  is  afflicted 
with  blindness.  As  he  hauls  in  he 
measures  by  the  length  of  the  line  the 
length  of  his  throw,  and  as  he  poises 
for  a  second  ai tempt  it  is  evidently 
with  the  determination  to  cause  a 
greater  length  of  line  to  trail  after  ihc 
weight. 

Sprint  With   Gocd   Speed. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  metii 

od   by   which    the  blind   boy   practices 

sprinting.     Besio'e  him  is  a  taut  wire, 

and  upon  the  wire  is  a  spool.     Each 

boy  grasps  his  spool,  and,  as  the  word 

is  given  to  start,  runs  with  the  speed 

of  a  deer  and  with  every  bit  as  much 

I  confidence,  the  spool  jingling  along  the 

I  taut  wire  and  holding  the  boy  to  his 

'  course.     As  long   as   he   holds   to   the 

spool  he   knows   that   he  has   a  clear 

field  before  him.    All  quite  simple. 

The  long  jump,     standing,  presents 
little  difficulty.     The  boy  is  placed  at 
the  mark  and  jumps  as  far  as  he  can. 
His   jump  is   measured,   marked,   and 
it  is  the  turn  of  the  next  contestant. 
The  high     jump,     standing,     is  more 
difficult,  but  with  the  wonderful  sense 
of  distance  that  the  blind  possess  by 
|  touch  it  is  only  necessary  for  one  of 
the  sightless  athletes  to  be  placed  op- 
posite the  marks  and  allowed  to  feel 
the  height  of  the  crossbar  and   he  is 
ready  for  the   signal.     It    is  asserted 
upon  the  authority  of  Edward   E.   Al- 
len,well    known    as    instructor   of   the 
blind,  that  when  a  blind   boy  runs  at 
full  speed  he  is  doing  the  most  dar- 
ing feat  of     wheh  a     blind     person  is 
capable.      At   this    institution    and    at 
many   others   throughout   the   country 
where     boys     are     training     for     the 
athletic  meet  of  the  blind,  many  sight- 
less   athletes    can    be    seen    daily    in 
fine  weather,  and  in  the  indoor  gym- 
nasium  during  the  dull   days,  practic- 
ing both  the  run  and  jump  with  all  thp 
confidence  and     abandon     of  persons 
with  -perfect  sight. 

As  for  doing  stunts  on  the  trapeze 
the  flying  rings,  or  on  the  vaulting 
horse,  any  blind  athlete  would  think 
the  person  joking  who  professed  to 
think  there  was  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  this.  1!'  you  suggest  to 
one  of  the  instructors  that  it  is  si  ill 
more  wonderful  how  the  boys  find  the 


apparatus  without  being  led  up  to  it, 
the  instructor  probably  will  agree  that 
this  is  one  of  the  really  remarkable 
things  about  the  blind.  A  person  born 
blind  has  no  sense  of  distance  as  re- 
vealed by  Bight.  He  merely  l;o<'s  by 
the  count  of  footsteps.  Let  him  0 
locate  the  Dying  rings  or  the  trap 
in  '.be  gymnasium  and  he  will  there* 
after  go  from  one  point  to  another  so 
many  steps,  from  that  point  to  an- 
other so  many  more,  and  so  in  time 
will  reach  his  object  he  without  seem- 
ing to  do  anything  but  walk  direct  to 
though  really  able  to  see  where 
ii  stands  on  the  floor  or  is  suspended 
from    the   ceili 

Play  Football   by   Ear. 

Another  apparent  joke  is  to  say 
that  the  blind  boys  play  football,  and 
yet  they  actually  do  so,  and  a  game 
>otball  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  coming  meet.  The 
ball  is  located  by  sound.  As  played 
by  blind  boys  the  game  is  more  of  a 
kicking  game  than  the  ordinary  col- 
lege game.  The  players  strain  every 
nerve  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  ball  as 
it  strikes  the  ground.  The  boy  who 
hears  it  first,  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  grabs  the  ball,  and  kicks 
it  toward  the  opposite  territory.  There 
is  no  tackling.  When  the  bill  is  kicked 
behind  the  opposite  player;,'  sroai  u-na 
the  side  kicking  it  wins.  There  is 
just  as  much  fun  to  the  blind  boy  in 
their  game  of  football  as  to  the  col- 
lege youth  in  the  tackling  game. 
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BLIND.  ALONE.  OLD  PAIR 

LIVE  IN  MUD  ROOM 



Robert  Lowe,  79,  and  Wife,  90, 
Drag  Out  Existence  Want- 
ing- Everything. 


CANNOT      ENTER      HOME 


Having    No     Friends,    Required 

Sum  of  $500  is  Utterly 

Beyond  Them. 


Blind  and  tottering  under  the  weight  of 
years,  a.  couple  for  whom  all  the  charita- 
ble organizations  of  the  city  can  do  noth- 
ing, are  dragging  out  their  last  years  in 
a  squalid  hack  room,  at  820  Green  stKcet, 
on   the  north   side. 

Here,  this  old  pair,  the  wife  90  and  the 
husband  79,  minister  to  each  other  with 
untiring  love  and  devotion. 

Robert  Lowe  can  still  giope  his  way 
downstairs  to  the  grocery  store  in  the 
basement  for  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  bundle 
of  wood.  On  such  trips  he  often  falls  in 
the  stairway,  and  has  to  be  assisted  up- 
stairs by  the  grocer  or  his  assistant.  His 
companion's  Bight  is  entirely  gone,  and 
for  ten  years  she  has  only  been  able  to 
distinguish    between    night   and    day. 

Lost  Sight  as  Horseshoer. 

Mr.  IjOWC's  eyesight,  scorched  out  by 
Itlie  fires  of  the  forge,  where  he  labored 
f.>r  years  .a  his  trade  of  horseshoer,  failed 
first  several  years  ago,  and  his  wife,  ten 
Ids  senior,  long  sustained  him  by 
her  labors  at  the  washtub.  Then  her  own 
sigh*  gave  out,  and  now  the  couple  totter 
about  their  little  room  together  attending 
to  such  duttes  as  are  necessary,  or  they 
sit  for  hours  hand  in  hand  in  almsot  total 
darkness. 

In  the  corner  by  th.  window  is  the 
Old     armchair,     in    which      the    old     man 


siiends  most  of  his  time.  The  old  wom- 
an has  taken  to  her  bed,  and  either  re- 
.  i  I  lies  on  it  during  the  long,  dreary  hour* 
or  sits  up  at  th.  foot,  grasping  the  foot- 
in. aid  with  her  withered  arms  for  sup- 
port. 
Tie  1    Friend,   nol    even   a.  eat   or  a 

to  enliven  mis  dingy  old  habita- 
tion, except  for  the  visit  of  an  emis- 
sary, who  for  several  years  has 
that  the  rent  of  $4  a  month  is  paid,  and 
that  the  old  people  have  not  literally 
starved  to  death. 

Need  $500  to  Enter  Home. 

There  Is  not  a  single  institution  in  this 
city  where  this  aged  couple  may  find 
food  and  shelter  for  their  last  years  ex- 
upon  payment  of  $2o0  each.  Such  a 
sam  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  raise 
among  the  few  who  know  anything  about 
them.  The  Charity  Organization  Society 
tried  it  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  soon 
dropped  the  case.  They  couldn't  raise 
the  $500  necessary.  The  Kings'  Daughters 
took  a  hand  and  helped  the  old  oouplf 
with  a  small  weekly  donation  for  a  while, 
but   finally    withdrew   even    this   pittance. 

Both  of  these  old  people  were  born  in 
i'i  nnsylvania,  and  have  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia since  1865.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Ixiwe 
was  a  veteran  o;  the  War  of  1812,  and 
the  gentle,  sighth  ss  old  woman,  on 
whose  face  the  traces  of  early  beauty  are 
yet  apparent,  speaks  very  proudly  of  this 

fact. 

Mr.  Lowe  was  for  thirty-eight  years  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  but  with  failing  health  his  dues 
got  behind,  and  the  order  has  done  noth- 
ing- for  him  since  his  blindness  came  upon 
him.  / 
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TO  BLIND  ORGANIST 
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DR.  WOOD  HAS  BEEN  AT  ST. 
STEPHEN'S  42  YEARS 


Choir    Gives    Him    Roses,    the    Rector 

Refers  to  Him  Eloquently  and  He 

Is   to    Have    n    New    Organ 


The  blind  organist  of  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Tenth  street  below 
Market  street,  Dr.  D.  D.  Wood,  who  is 
70  years  old,  completed  forty-twro  years 
of  service  at  the  church  yesterday.  The 
event  was  celebrated  by  the  presentation 
to  Doctor  Wood  by  the  members  of  the 
double  quartet,  comprising  the  choir,  of 
an  immense  cluster  of  American  Beauty 
roses;  by  an  eloquent  and  sympathetic 
tribute  paid  to  him  by  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  Carl  Grammer,  from  the 
chancel,  and  the  increasing  of  efforts  to 
raise  money  for  a  new  organ  for  the 
church 

Doctor  Wood,  who  became  sightless  as 
a  result  of  scarlet  fever  when  he  was 
about  4  years  old,  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  now  at  Overbrook.  He  studied 
music  under  the  former  organist  of  St. 
Stephen's,  and  forty-two  years  ago  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  position.  Almost  from 
the  first  he  was  choirmaster  also  of  the 
'  church,  which  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
■  excellence  of  the  musical  part  of  its  ser- 
vice. 

The  accomplishments  and  achievements 
of  the  bllhd  organist  are  remarkable.  He 
is  a  composer  of  recognized  merit,  chiefly 
in  sacred  music,  and  the  "Jubilate"  sung 
at  the  morning  prayer  yesterday  was  of 
his  composition.  The  music  of  many 
hymns,  anthems,  Te  Deums  and  sacred 
choruses  are  from  his  pen.  A  suggestion 
made  by  Doctor  Grammer  that  a  fund  be 
raised  for  the  publication  of  these  pieces 
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Doctor  Wood  is  professor  of  music  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  his  alma  mater,  and  is  also  organ- 
ist in  charge  at  the  Baptist  Temple,  at 
Broad  and  Berks  streets,  although  he 
rarely  plays  there  at  the  morning  ser- 
vice. He  has  many  pupils,  both  for  the 
organ  and  the  piano.  He  never  employs 
an  amanuensis  for  his  correspondence,  but 
indites  his  letters  himself  by  means  of  a 
typewriting  machine,  which  he  operates 
with  fewer  errors  than  would  the  ordi- 
nary person  who  is  gifted  with  sight.  Not 
only  this,  but  he  addresses  the  envelopes 
of  his  letters  himself,  places  the  stamps 
on  them  and  takes  them  to  the  street 
postofflce  box.  He  finds  his  way  about 
the  city  without  guidance. 

Doctor  Wood  married,  about  seven  years 
ago,  Miss  Alice  Burdett,  from  Ohio,  and 
they  have  one  daughter.  They  live  at  1713 
Park  avenue.  Mrs.  Wood,  who  has  an 
excellent  voice,  is  second  soprano  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Stephen's. 

The  sum  required  for  the  new  organ  is 
about  $12,000.  Doctor  Grammer  an- 
nounced that  of  this  $1500  had  been  raised. 
It  is  helped  that  the  remainder  will  be 
obtained  in  about  four  months.  The 
present  organ  at  St.  Stephen's  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  forty  years  old,  but  is  of 
fine  quality. 
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NEWSDEALER 

y°  *  Delivers  the  Globe  in  South  Berwick. 
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Charles  Goodwin  Covers  a  Route  More  Than  a  Mile 
Long— Knows  Every  Corner,  Fence  and  Alley- 
Tells  Coins  by  Their  Edges  and  Size  — His 
Wife  Manages  the  Paper  Business — Some 
Awful  Mean  Tricks  Played  on  Them. 
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CHARLES  H.    GOODWIN. 
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THE  people  of  South  Berwick,  Mo. 
have  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  fact  that  Charles  H.  Good- 
win, the  blind  newsdealer,  delivers  pa- 
pers all  over  town  without  assistance, 
except  his  cane,  that  they  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  wonderful  element  in  it.  Yet, 
with  or  without  recognition,  Mr  Good- 
win has  daily  delivered  the  Boston  pa- 
pers on  his  route,  from  Happy  Valley 
to  the  Congregational  church,  a  distance 


of  more  than  a  mile,  since  1888.    During 
these  18  years,  he  has  missed  only  two  j 
days  from  illness. 

Mr  Goodwin  was  born  In  the  Witch- 
trot  district  of  South  Berwick  in  1837. 
His  father  was  Elder  Jedediah  Good- 
win, a  Christian  Baptist  farmer- 
preacher.  Charles  was  born  blind,  and 
had  a  brother  partially  blind.  He  at- 
tended the  country  school  a  short  time, 
but    the    advantages    for    the    sightless 
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MRS    CHAHLES    H.    GOODWIN. 

heard    of   then,    and    he   gave   up    early 
hopes  for  an  education. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  grew  he  devel-  J 
oped  the  peculiar  understanding  of 
what  surrounded  him  that  characterizes 
the  blind.  He  studied  the  paths  and 
roads  near  his  home,  associating  each 
with  so  many  corners  to  turn  and  sq 
many  paces. 

This  faculty  was  so  perfected  by  him 
that,  while  a  young  man,  with  a  crowd 
of  friends  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  he  was 
enabled  to  eat  a  dinner  at  the  expense 
of  one  of  the  crowd.  After  the  arrival 
there  the  party  had  crossed  several 
streets  and  turned  several  corners. 
Someone  jokingly  bet  the  dinners  that 
Goodwin  could  not,  unaided,  find  his 
way  back  to  the  station.  To  the  com- 
pany's surprise,  the  bet  was  taken,  and 
all  turned  back  to  see  Goodwin  lose. 
But  the  blind  fellow  had  taken  in  points 
that  had  escaped  the  others;  he  had 
noticed  the  turns  and  crossings.  He 
felt  his  way  back  to  the  entrance  of 
the  railroad  station,  thus  winning  the 
bet. 

In  1869  Mr  Goodwin  married  Fidelia  S. 
Murphy,  daughter  of  the  blacksmith, 
Michael  Murphy  of  Eliot.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Goodwin   have   lived   at   their   home    on 

Portland*  st  since  then.  They  have  two 
sons,  Arthur  W.  and  George  Wilbur 
Goodwin,  who  are  employed  in  town. 
They  lost  an  infant  daughter. 

In  1888,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr3 
Goodwin,  the  agericy  for  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe  was  secured  for  South 
Berwick  from  Happy  Valley  through 
Great  Works  to  Conway  Junction,  Rol- 
linsford  and  Salmon  Falls,  a  route  of 
about  12  miles. 

The  blind  news  dealer,  every  week 
day,  delivers  the  afternoon  Globe  over 
his  route  of  a  mile.  He  has  a  knowledge 
of  the  streets,  crossings,  alleys,  fences, 
curbings  and  driveways  of  the  town 
that  no  other  resident  can  claim.  Sum- 
mer or  winter,  snow  or  mud,  he  picks 
out  the  houses  of  his  customers  without 
failure. 

Mrs  Goodwin  says  that  she  does  not 
remember  that  Mr-Godwin  ever  missed 
turning  at  the  corner  of  the  fence  sep- 
arating the  estate  of  Sarah  Orne  Jew- 
ett,  the  writer,  from  the  short  lane 
where  the  Goodwin  house  is  situated. 

When  the  snow  Is  cleared  from  the 
sidewalks  about  Central  sq,  Mr  Good- 
win can  by  merely  tapping  his  cane  on 
the  concrete  walk  or  the  stone  step  of 
a  store,  name  the  store. 

What  is  it  that  reveals  these  things 
to  him?  Is  it  the  tone  of  the  ring  re- 
sulting from  the  contact  of  the  iron- 
tipped  cane  and  the  surface  of  the 
walk?  Or  is  it  the  number  of  paces  from 
some  fixed  point? 

Mr  Goodwin  does  not  put  his  secret 
in  words.  It  is  the  intuitive  understand- 
ing of  the  blind;  that  power  of  con- 
centration that  is  so  impossible  of  com- 
prehension by  a  person  not  blind. 

The  -pockets  of  Mr  Goodwin's  coats 
are    ticketed    in    his    mind,    one   holding 


pennies,  another  dimes,  etc. 

He  says:  "I  can  tell  the  cpins  by  their 
edges  and  sizes,  but  I  don't  know  the 
bills." 

On  Sundays  he  takes  his  stand  m  tha 
stairway  of  Newichawanick  hall. 

Besides  delivering  papers,  Mr  Good- 
win saws  and  splits  wood.  He  saws  a 
stick  of  wood  in  as  even  pieces  as  a 
man  who  sees  his  work.  He  takes  a 
piece  of  the  sawed  wood  and  holding  it 
with  one  hand,  brings  the  ax  down  with 
the  other,  striking  the  wood  less  than 
an  inch  from  his  supporting  hand.  H« 
has  never  struck   his   hand. 

At  home  Mr  Goodwin  finds  no  difficult 
ty  in  going  upstairs  or  down  cellar.    He 
does  the  chores  about  the  house. 
!     Although    l!9    years    old,    he    sawed    a 
'  cord  of  woods  on  Miss  Roosevelt's  wel- 
ding day. 

In  state  and  national  elections,  Mr 
',  Goodwin  has  always  voted  the  demo- 
:  cratic  ticket.  In  town  affairs  he  says 
I  "I  mix  them  up."    Asked  as  to  how  he 

made  out  his  ballot,  he  says,   "When  I 

vote  for  governor  or  president,  the  teller 

fills    it    for    me;    in    town    meeting,    the 

candidate  always  sees  to  it." 
Without  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  of 

course.    Mr    Goodwin    could    not    have 

piosuered  as  he  has. 
She  says:   "In  these  years  we've  had 

many   funny  things  come  up  and  we've 

had  some  awful  mean  tricks  played  on 

UMrs  Goodwin  is  as  active  and  happy 
at  the  age  of  66  as  many  women  haifl 
her  years.  Beside  the  duties  of  house- 
keeper she  has  managed  the  whole  pa- 
per business  and  peddled  them  herself. 
She  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Method.sC 
and  Free  Baptist  churches. 
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f    the    New    Tork    Adult    Blind    Pro 
of    the    iNew     ■>-"  Viefld    at    Teu- 

teotive  Union,  is  lobe  neu 
tonia  Assembly  P^o^'  evening.  The 
and  Sixteenth  street .™*  tQ  maintain 
objects  of  the  n^tons*^  dn  the  an- 
and  advocate  an  ^crease  and  to  se- 
nual   donation   to   «he _buna  blmd 

mTn   a^^feS 
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GIVE  THE  BLIND  A  CHANCE,  IS 

ASKED  BY  WORCESTER  WOMEN 

.  .«       ..ri-rf.T*  a    nmvl    ( 


\ 


;   Episcopal    Churcn.    ul        .  as    a   result 

Wood,    who   ^came   slghtle^s  ^ 

1   of   scarlet   fever   when   he    w ^  ^ 

years  old.  was  r<^  *nfl      tne  Blind,  and 
'Pennsylvania  InstUut,on  »  ^^ 

studied  music  under  a  de<1.   Almost 

St.   Stephen's    ^n0™  heafs0  choirmaster  of 
from   the  first  he  was  also  ^^  ^ 

the  church,  which  has  ""^  .g  profes30r 

its  superior  ™"%v£{vanu  Institution  for 

of  music  at  the  rem  y  botn  for 

the   Blind,    and  has   many   P^   ^^ 

^  TSters^anf  *ff **  ~*   ^   *» 
S?  wftS   guidance. 


.,,,,    the   bllid   go   to   the   Poorhouw. 
one  0f   Worcester's  prominent  busi- 
ness men,  when  a  Worcester  woman  ap- 
proached him  to  interest  him  and  secure 
hi.  cooperation  in  the  movement-to  help 

%bUSfld    seem."    said      the     woman, 
"that  being  blind  is  something  a  person 
ia    to    blame   for.     If    «    Person   is   blind 
she   does  not  deserve  tl  'U"\?£ 

good    home.     It   is    not    necessarj    to    be 
Jlnd  and  gentle  with  her.    In  fact    a  cold 
cheerless   room   in    the   almshouse  should 
be   hers.     And   that   according   to    one   of 
our  leading  business  men. 

■•If  that  man  were  to  become  bind 
suddenly,  and  his  friends  and  fanu ly 
wcre  to  suggest  packing  him  off  tu  the 
almshouse,  he  would  think  them  ungate, 
ful  and  heartless.  And  yet,  tha  is  what) 
he  would  do  to  the  poor,  helpless .blind 
of  Worcester  who  are  not  ^ng  for 
charity,  but  simply  to  be  auowea  <.v 
an  honest  living.  ,      th     cjty  more 

JSSS  &BS  .»  t£3L  Si 

pose  more  than  upon   the  blind. 

"The  last  statement  is  not  an  cxagger 
ation     •!    have    in   mind    a   blind    woman 
who    has    been    supporting    herself       She 
knits    beautifully    and    makes      paters 
SSS  S3.WS  th^';^  f  |e|,  Jnake 

as,  a^<»^SSs 

rial.     What  did  she  do? _ For  a  long  t » 
she  worked  her  fingers  off  for  her  menus.. 

at  least,  those  wuO  P^S^SAJ°Jm'b    de- 

"The    friends    know    of    this    gn    s    ae 

n«nrlence  and   made  the   most  of  it.     aite 

Rid  a  ltttlS  money,  but  it  was  not  enough 

oa  support    her    and    she    was  .dJPengg* 

r^heTdo^o^r^On  "SSTS-  white 
onewouldVring  in  an  apple ,  pto ,m  cake 

samf  AST dW0hratSOd?Iththey  -pect  'of 
he"  Oh only  that  she  should  occasional- 
ly made' them  a  sweater  or  knit  some- 
ihinc  else  requiring  almost  as  mien 
work.  It  would  take  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors perhaps  LO  minutes  to  rrjx  a  cake. 
1 t°would  take  .his  poor  girl  three  i 
to    make    a   sweater.      Was    it   a   fail    ex 

Cl^The?girl  realized  uiat  she  was  get- 
ting the Worst  of  the  bargain,  but  w£at 
<•  fid  she  do?  .hese  people  were  her 
„ded  friends  and  sue  knew •that 
their  eyesight  oftentimes  was  of  advant- 

a^'eift0sh|r'had    remonstrated    with    them. 

xvhit  woulu  have  been   the  result?    They 

.„     rl   have   been    vexed   and    indignant   to 

d nk   she had    dared    express    what   they 

knew  was  the  truth,  and  she  would  ha\e 

',,     left    all    alone.      Even    though    she 

realised    thev    were    getting    the    best    of 

"Z|nd    that  Their    methods    of    dealing 

iwiih  her  were  not  Quite  proper    she  was 


,,,..,  AV   vvii-c  i-o     atter  a  nam  day  s  Wol'K 
became  redden??  blind     He  had  returned 
toChS  home  ana   eaten   his  supper    when 
suddenly  the  room  became  dark.     He  put 
his   hand    up    to    his   eyes,    and   then    the 
truth  dawnid   upon   him.     His  sight  was 
cone   and    he    was   hopelessly   blind.    1  his 
man    was   very    quick   at    learning   to    do   • 
thines    after    he    lost    his    sight,    and    his 
gSlstwl/h  was  to  be  busy.    Now  is  the 
loorhouse    k    Place    for    such    a    ma"    " 
h,,t?     No      He   is  only   one  of  the  many 
.   a   living    if  they  are   given 
ffl    the    chance     th>f     people    that    can 

'  sond  the  blind  to  the  institute  in 
uth  Boston,'  is  often  the  statement 
made  when  the  blind  are  mentioned. 
Xow  no  person  over  10  years  oi  aKe  is 
admitted  to  this  institute,  and  many  peo- 
ple become  blind  after  they  have  reachea 
that  age.  What  does  tnat  mean.'  Simp 
this,  that  they  are  dependent  upon  otners 
to  learn  how  to  read,  and  how  to  maKti 
things.  The  establishment  of  the  home 
for  the  blind  has  remedied  this  evil  m 
Worcester  in  a  measure.  Any  or  tne 
blind  at  the  home  are  £lad  to  help  tneir 
sisters  or  brothers  in  misfortune,  ana 
are  willing  to  teach  them  all  they  know. 

"That  more  people  are  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  blind  each  day  and  are  be- 
coming educated  up  to  the  point  that 
they  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
help  them,  is  shown  by  the  attendance 
at  the  conceit  for  the  blind  last  night. 
This  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  memo- 
rial home  for  tne  blind,  and  the  Wor- 
cester people  were  generous  in  their  pat- 

r0"Itgtakes  money  to  start  such  an  Insti- 
tution, and  as  the  blind  haven  t  it.   it   is 
for    the    more    fortunate    to    supply    tne 
means.    When  everything  gets  started  as 
the    earnest    workers    at    the    head    have 
manned,  it  will  be  founc\  that  the  Institu- 
ton  will  be  self-supporting,  an  I  that  tne 
.lind  will  have   u.e  same  advantages,  in 
measure,  that  are  accorded  other  peoT 

"A  visit  to  this  memorial  home,   corner 
k   Main    and    Benefit   streets,    where    the 

fcyS  ^Tf  ft.-f^fflBB 
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Education  Board  Votes  to  Investi 

gate  Teaching  of  Abnormal  Childrch 

The  Board  of  Education  yesterday,  on  motion  « 
Commissioner  Warburg,  unanimously  adopted* 
resolution  that  the  board  should  take  up  the  edtic 


^!!TO^^**^S 


\r"v%topped  v lilting   her"  her  life  wo 

o  lonely   that  she  could  not  stand  It, 
!n,d  so  sue  woi^ea  for  tnem  uncomplaln- 

in"lydo  not  think  these  friends  over  quite  , 
realized    how    meanly    they    were ;    acting. 
lather  think  that  they  thought  the  same 
as  many  others  do.    'Here  is  a  blind L  wo 
man  '     they      would    say    to    themselves. 
•now     it    wp   don't   buy   this  material   for 
the   sweater    she   can't   make    it,    because 
Too  poor  to  purchase  anything  her- 
self    She  wants  to  be  busy   so  we ,  might 
as  won  help  her  along'     Noble  thoughts 
vrrif.n't    thev''    It    must   be   ver--    encour 
■ciiK    to    work    for    nothing,    particularly 
w8hen    y°ouWhardly    know    whether     your 
■hbor  will  bring  you  in  a  pie  oi  a  loar 
of  cake  for  breakfast  however 

"Within  a  vear  and  a  half,  however, 
manv  people  of  Worcester  have  been  en- 
Ihavoring  to  help  the  blind.  The  found- 
ing of  a  home  was  a  great  step,  and  tne 
sales  conducted  by  the  blind  have  opened 
a  market  for  the  goods  made  b  them, 
so  that  thev  now  have  a  greatei  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  themselves. 

"There  are  numberless  things  that  the 
blind  can  make,  that  are  just  as  well 
made  as  anybody  could  make  them,  ana 
that  if  the  public  could  he  educated  to 
buy  them,  would  not  only  give  the  blind 
a,!  opportunity  of  yarning  a  living  and 
being  independent,  but  make  them  thlnK 
that,  after  all,  life  Is  worth    'vlng 

•There  are  more  blind  in  Worcester 
than  people  think.  Not  all  of  them  are 
blind  from  birth,  either.  Sometimes  t 
is  the  result  of  accidents,  and  again  it 
comes  on  suddenly  without  warning,  if  or 
instance,  a  Quinsigamond  man,  who  vs 
employed    as    foreman    by    the    American 


capacitated.  ♦»,_*    »i 

In   his   resolution     Mr.    Warburg   noted   that- 
education^    the    blind,    crippled,    abnormal    ai 
otherwise  physically  defective  children  has  been 
the  hards  of  various  societies  and  private  school 
Which  have  given  these  children  instruct! 
ing  to  their  own  Ideas.     He  proposed  that  pr, 
Winthrop  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  find  ouj 
how   many  of  these   schools  there   are   and   report 
what    recommendations    it    sees    fit,    so    that    the 
Board  of  Education  may  supervise  and  control  the 
education  of  such  children. 

William  J.  O'Shea  was  elected  district  superin- 
tendent, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  election 
of  Dr.  E.  B.  Shallow  as  associati  city  superinten- 
dent. 


BLIND  GIRL  SINGS  TO  HELP  BLIND  * 

AT  CHURCH  OF  THE  UNITY  CONCERT. 
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A  cone,  it    which  was  in   ttii  ch  oi' 

the  Unity  last  night,  arranged  by  Miss 
Susan  M.  Lawrence,  was  an  artistic  suc- 
cess, but  when  a  few  incidental  expenses 
are  paid,  the  Memorial  home  for  the 
blind  will  not  be  much  nearer  an  accom- 
plished fact  than  it  has  been  for  a  year. 
There  were  less  than  150  present,  although 
the  committee  say  that  more  tickets  have 
been  sold. 

Two  blind  artists  from  Boston  assisted 
at  the  concert,  Miss  Christine  B.  LaBar- 
raque,  a  young  woman  with  a  wonderful 
voice,  and  Frank  O'Brien,  pianist.  They 
do  not  pose  as  blind  musicians,  prefer- 
ring to  stand  on  their  merits  as  artists, 
and  ask  no  concession. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  only  two  years  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  German  teachers.  Miss 
LaBarraque  intends  to  go  abroad  this 
summer  to  place  herself  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  who  will  give  the  finish  which 
will  place  her  in  the  front  rank  of 
singers. 

The  other  artists  were:  Harry  H. 
Schuermann  tenor,  Ernest  L,.  Smith  vio- 
linist, and  Walter  B.  Eaton  of  Worcester, 
but  organist  for  six  years  in  the  Gardner 
Congregational  church.  From  start  to 
finish,  the  program  left  little  to  be  de- 
sired. 

George  F.  Handel's  "Largo,"  from 
Xerxes,  arranged  by  S.  B.  Whitney,  was 
played  on  the  organ  by  Mr.  Eaton  as  an 
opening,  followed  by  an  etude  in  the 
form  of  an  ancient  dance  by  Eugene  de 
Bricqueville  for  the  pedals  alone. 

Mr.  Smith  played  Rudnick's  "Adagio," 
with  organ  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Ea- 
ton. Miss  LaBarraque  sang  "Pace, 
pace,"  from  "La  Forza  del  destino,"  by 
Giuseppe  Verdi. 

Mr.  O'Brien  played  from  Robert  Schu- 
mann's opera  12,  "Aufschuring,"  "War- 
urn,"  and  "Grillen." 

Mr.    Eaton   showed  himself   a  thorough 


musician   in  -    oj 

Chanson    ballade, 

and    arranged    by    Emerj 

again    in    Wagner's    "Pilgrim's    choi 

from   "Tannhauser." 

The  great  range  and  strength  of  t 
LaBarraque's  voice  was  seen  to  advan- 
tage in  a  couple  of  French  songs,  "Si 
mes  vers  avient  des  ailes,"  by  Hahn,  ami 
"Printemps  nouveau,"  by  Vidal.  She 
had  to  respond  to  a  rousing  encore,  and 
did  so  by  singing  a  dainty  little  English 
love  song. 

Again,  Mr.  Smith  played  with  organ 
accompaniment  by  Mr.  Eaton,  "Priere," 
by  Have,  and  Mr.  Schuermann  sang  "My 
peace  I  give  unto  you,"  by  Tinney,  with 
organ  accompaniment,  and  as  an  encore 
he  sang  a  little  lullaby,  "Goodnight,  lit- 
tle  girl,    goodnight."    by   Macey. 

Mr.  O'Brien  played  a  couple  of  beauti- 
ful compositions  by  Chopin,  a  muzurk". 
opera  33,  number  4,  and  the  ballade  from 
opera  47,  which  has  been  a  favorite  with 
almost  every  pianist  who  has  played  in 
Worcester  this  season.  He  also  waa  en- 
thusiastically encored.  He  played  an 
impromptu  by  Schubert. 

The  finale  was  worthy  of  the  rest  of 
the  program.  Miss  LaBarraque  sang 
Charles  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria,"  with  Mr. 
O'Brien  at  the  piano,  Mr.  Smith  playing 
the  violin  and  Mr.  Eaton  the  organ.  The 
ensemble  was  perfect. 

There  could  be  no  better  plea  for  help- 
ing the  blind  to  help  themselves  than  the 
successful  lives  of  those  two  musicians, 
who  have  been  blind  since  early  child- 
hood. Through  endless  application  and 
study,  they  have  overcome  great  obsta- 
cles. 

The  concert  would  not  have  been  the 
success  it  wis  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Lend-a-hand  club  of  the  church,  and 
these  young  women  acted  as  ushers  and 
general  reception  committee:  Mrs.  Frank 
F.  Butler,  Miss  Elder  and  Miss  Christine 
Elder,  Miss  Lena  Brown,  Miss  Margaret 
Guild,  Miss  Abbie  Greenleaf,  Miss  Kath- 
arine Taft,  Miss  Louise  Wood,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward M.  Dodge  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hyde, 
with  Mr.  Hyde  assisting  the  ladies  in  the 
more  arduous  tasks. 
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ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  J3UND. 

KlnK's  Dans-liters  Render  Program 
at  Wetlierofleld  Avenue  Institu- 
tion. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Chapter  of  the 
King's  Daughters  and  Sons  rendered  a 
program  of  music  and  recitations  be- 
fore the  inmates  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  last  evening.  The 
fact  that  the  inmates  keenly  enjoyed 
it  was  undoubtedly  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  the  members  of  the  chapter 
who    took    part. 

There  were  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Isabel 
.Mill.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Martin  and  Frederick 
X.  Tucker,  while  a  most  agreeable  fea- 
ture was  the  recitations  by  Miss  Alice 
Harvey.  After  the  entertainers  had 
given  their  selections  Edward  H. 
Northrup  of  the  institution  rendered 
cornet  solos.  After  these  were  con- 
cluded 8  lunch  was  served  to  the  in- 
mates and  the  visitors,  the  whole  com- 
pany numbering  about  sixty.  It  con- 
cluded a\$-ery  pleasant  evening  for  the 
blind   peofHe, 

LOWELL   EVE,  CITIZEN. 


Edward  De  Mille  Campbell,  professor 
of  chemical  engineering  and  analytical 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, is  totally  blind,  yet  in  his  line  he 
is  considered   one   of  the  best   authori- 

<Afe»,ua,  uvfti iiianaiitt —  » m>i 
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MEDICAL    EX  AM  IX  A  TION! 

OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN,. 

_.  I  1 

If  you  are  teaching  a  child  to  rc»d, 
would    you    not    find    out    whether     he 

could  see  the  book?  And  if  you  were 
giving  him  oral  instruction,  would  you 
not  find  out  whether  he  could  hear  what 
you  said  to  him?  Yet  careful  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  experts  in  the 
schools  of  cities,- including  New  York, 
Paris  and  Berlin,  and  in  towns  like 
Brookline,  Quincy  and  Wellesley  in 
Massachusetts,  have  shown  that  about 
85  per  cent,  of  school  children  are  so 
defective  in  power  of  sight  that  they 
need  glasses,  and  that  about  4  per  cent, 
are  so  defective  in  hearing  as  to  seri- 
ously interfere  with  their  school  work. 
It  has  been  found  that  only  in  a  v-ry 
small  percentage  of  these  cases  is  the 
defect  known  to  the  teacher,  the  parent 
or  the  child  himself.  The  effect  upon  a 
child  of  attending  school  and  finding 
himself  utterly  unable  to  do  the  school 
work  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  de- 
pressing. He  and  everybody  else  must 
inevitably  conclude  that  he  is  mentally 
deficient;  and  such  is  the  conclusion 
icrally  drawn  in  such  cases.  Supt. 
A.  K.  Whileomb  of  Lowell  recounts  the 
following  instance: 

"A  cabinet  maker,  a  very  superior 
workman,  who  was  at  my  buns,  recent- 
ly, told  on-  thai  as  a  boy  he  was  a 
failure  at  school,  and  that  when  he 
tried  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade  at 
the   age    of    16    he    failed    until    he 

tally    discovered,    and    then    supplied 
his  need   of   eyeglasses   for  near-sighted 
which    ids   success   was   im- 
mediate      'Why.     1     bad    never    seen    a 


line.'     he    said,     -onlv    a     blur,     and     bow 
could     I     cut    to     that?-       Had    his    c\<  fee 
been    discovered    a     few    years    earlier    It 
lid    have    saved    him    some    years    ol 
iliating    failure,     and    might      have 
changed    his    whole    life." 

The  effect  of  such  an  experience  in 
school  is  often  to  drive  the  child  to 
truancy,  and  truancy  leads  to  WO 
things.  It.  is  a  veritable  case  of  the 
blind  leading  the  blind;  the  teacher. 
zealous  and  willing,  but  blind  to  the 
defect,  leading  the  blind  child  with 
disastrous  results:  House  bill  "iR  pro- 
vides that  every  child  "in  the  public 
schools  shall  be  examined  every  yea; 
to  see  whether  he  can-  see  and  hear, 
if  ever  there  was  a  child-saving  piece 
of  legislation,  it  is  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  whenever 
a  child  seems  to  the  teacher  to  be  In  ill 
health,  the  teacher  shall  send  for  a 
doctor  and  have  him  looked  at.  The 
result  of  this  kind  of  medical  inspection 
(which,  thanks  to  Dr.  Durgin,  we  have 
had  now  for  twelve  years  in  Boston) 
is  to  greatly  diminish  the  danger  from 
Infection  to  which  children  are  exposed 
when  brought  together  in  the  public 
school. 

Whatever  this  bill  costs  to  put  into 
effect  will  bo.  more  than  made  up  in 
the  lessened  expense  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital, and  the  benefit  it  would  give  to 
the  little  ones  who  stumble  along 
through  school,  not  knowing  their  hand- 
ica'pv  ...cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 
HARTFORD    fCONN.1)    TIMES. 


Wednesday,    Mar. 


!90G. 


A  pleasing  programme  of  music /and 
recitations  was  given  before  the  in- 
mates of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Tuesday  evening.  There 
were  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Isabel  Mill, 
Mrs  J  D.  Martin  and  Frederick  N. 
Tucker  and  recitations  by  Miss  Alice 
Harvey.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
gramme, Edward  H.  Northrop  of  the 
institution  rendered  cornet  solos 
Luncheon  was  served.  About  sixty 
were  present.  •    "'■'  ■«■"*■  - 
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There  is  a  scarcity    of 

Text  Books         Up.to-date  text    bocks 
for  the  Blind.       ,  ,        ,  ..  , 

for   the    blind    in    the 

point  system  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  some  definite  step  towards  in- 
creasing their  numbers  will  be  taken 
at  the  coming  convention  of  instruct- 
ors of  the  blind  at  San  Francisco.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  expense  in  pre- 
paring new  text  books,  and  would 
suggest  tl'at  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  select  suitable  books 
and  then  have  them  written  in  point 
and  let  the  various  institutions  share 
the  expense  of  copying  them  into 
point.  The  American  Print 'ng  House 
for  the  Blind  could  print  them  and 
furnish  them  to  the  schools  under  the 
usual  conditions. 
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The  South  Dakota  Advocate  suggests 
that  a  "Wade  Day"  be  selected  by  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  profession,  in  honor 
of  the  great  benefactor  of  the  blind- 
deaf,  and  that  the  same  be  celebrated 
in  some  way  productive  of  practical 
benefit  to  that  unfortunate  class.  Mr. 
Wade  is  eminently  worthy  of  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  appreciation,  yet 
we  hardly  know  as  regards  this  sugges- 
tion. We  have  had  not  a  few  benefac- 
tors equally  distinguished  and  disinter- 
ested, but  as  yet  there  is  only  one  whose 
day  is  thus  honored,  and  even  that  not 
generally  yet  throughout  our  country. 
That  one  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet.  In  fact,  are  not  "days"  more 
proper  in  honor  of  the  departed  than  of 
the  living?  We  have  only  one  general 
national  dayin  honor  of  a  man,  the 
Father  of  His  Country.  Why  not  but 
one  among  us  deaf,  in  honor  of  the 
I  father  of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  It , 
might  be  well  to  be  conservative  in 
the  matter  of  "days." 
COLORADO  INDEX.     MARCH  29, 

From  I  he  San  Francisco  Chronicle  we  no- 
tice that  a  blind  woman  lawyer  has  appealed 
to  the  legislature  of  California  to  provide  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  the  blind.  The  statement 
is  as  follows: 

"Miss    Christine    La    Barraque,   the    only 
blind  woman  lawyer  in  the  world  and  holder  of 
the  bachelor  of  laws  degree  from  the  univer 
sity  of  California,  made  a  stirring  plea   before 
the  legislature  to  day  at  a  hearing  of   a    mea- 
sure to  provide  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  school  for  the  blind.     Miss  La  Bar- 
jraque,  who  is  a  graduateof  an  institution  for 
the  blind  and  has  been  blind  from  infancy,  is 
doing  all  in  her  power  to  help  others  so  afflict- 
ed,   and    her   story   of   her   experiences    while 
studying   at   the    Hastings    Law    School     and 
while  teaching  French  at  a  commercial  college 
to  help  herself  along,  was  intensely  interest- 
ing.    She    is    now    studying   at   the    Whitney 
Opera  School  here,  and  is  said    to    possess    a 
marvellous   voice.     She    is   to  sing  at  a  mass 
meeting  for  the  blind  in  New  York,  at  which 
Mark  Twain  will  preside." 
MiLFORD   (MASS/)    iOli  • 


Friday,    FVIr.r.    21,  Jl£^_ 
J@- Those  of  the  Daily  Journal,  ref.l- 
ers  who  are  charitably  uisposed^wVll  llnd 
a  most  worthy  charity   in    the    Memorial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Main  street,  Wor- 
cester.   The  object  of  the  corporation  is 
to  provide  homes  for  the  homeless   blind 
who  are  unable  to  cam  a  living.     Meoej 
is  urgently   needed   for  a  building  fund 
for  larger  'accommodations    and  current 
expenses.    Those  give  twice  who    give 
quickly.      The  treasurer,     to   whom    all 
contributions     should    be  made,    is  Wm. 
Woodward,  794  Main  street,   Worcester. 


march  31.   mof, 

Mark  Twain  does  n't  mean  half  what 
he  says  He  la  fond  of  calling  himself  a 
pessimist,  but  as  Miss  Keller  has  poll.; 
out  he's  an  optimist  at  bottom.  None  but 
an  'optimist  would  take  a  front  seat  *t  a 
meeting  called  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  And;> 
lo'  Ben  Ahdem's  name  led  all  the  rest.  _ 
Would  that  there  were  more  "pessimists" 
of  the  Mark  Twain  class! 
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A  "Wa.de  D^y"  Suggested 

\mong  the   publications    recently 
received,  we  find  a  second  edition  ot 
"The  Blind-Deaf    by   Mr.    William 
Wade      This     book     together     with 
other  editions  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  educators   of    the   sightless 
deaf      A  number  of  years  ago  He.en 
Keller  was  the  only  example  to  which 
teachers  could  turn  for  information 
Her  mental  powers  were  so  marked, 
her  progress  so  rapid  when  compared 
with  the  ordinary   deaf-blind    child, 
that  a  study  of  her  career  served  on  y 
to  increase  the  perplexity  of  the  teach- 
er     Iu  Mr.  Wade's  efforts  to  help 
the  present  generation  of  the  blind- 
deaf,  he  soon  discovered    this    tact 
and  with  characteristic    energy    and 
farreaching  generosity,  he   provided 
for  the  future  teacher  all  the    pre- 
paration necessary  to  enable  her  to 
secure   immediate    and    satisfactory 

results.  ,,  „      UQ 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  be- 
fore a  teacher  of  the  blind-deaf  is  to 
overcome  a  feeling  of  isolation  that 
takes  possession  of  her  when  shereal- 
izes  that  shestands  between  the  wor  d 
and  an  imprisoned  mind     1  he  word 

must  be  brought  to  the  child  and  she 
alone  must  do  it.  In  the  past  such 
conditions  have  been  occasional  and 
the  results  considered  miraculous. 
Mr  Wade  reports  all  these  cases, 
brings  the  results  together  for  com- 
parison and  demon tsrates  that  they 
have  been  brought  about  by  ordinary 

methods  of  instruction  applied  thru 
tl,e  sense  of  touch.  Any  teacher  ot 
the  blind-deaf  seeking  an  answer  to 
her  imperative  "How  is  it  to  be 
doner'  Will  derive  great  encourage- 
ment from  a  study  of  Mr.  Wades 
l)()()k  and  information  that  will  be  of 

constant  service  to  her  in  the  further 
development  of  lier  pupil. 

Iu  grateful  appreciation  ot  all  that 
Mr    Wade  has  door    for    the    blind- 
deaf  and  their.teachers   and   in    lov- 
ing acknowledgment  of    the  interest 
he  lias  taken  in  all  that    pertains   to 
their  Happiness, and    to    the    welfare 
of  the  deaf  in  general,  the  Advocate 
suggests  that  the  1.  P.  f.  agitate    the 
question  <.f   selecting   a    day     which 
shall  be  called    William   Wade  Day 
;llul  devoted  to  the   interests   of    the 
blind-deaf:     It  is   further   suggested 
that  the  Wad.  method  of    procedure 
:  he  adopted— 'll>'>  it  at  once.'  -South 
'  Dakota  Advocate. 
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YORKSHIRE  DAILY  OBSER 

MARCH  34,  1906. 

THE  TRA1MNU  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 
IN  BRADFORD. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  chairman  of  tlie  Bradford 
K'iuca.tioD  Committee  (Mr.  R.  Roberts)  a  number  «f 
kfdies  and  gentlemen  met  in  conference  at.  the  offices 
of  the  committee  last  night,  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  training  blind  children. 

Mr.  Roberta.  who  presided,  explained  that  he  had 
made  personal  investigations  info  the  home  life  of 
blind  children  in  Bradford  in  order  to  find  out  the 
oauae  of  the  irreyuJar  Attendance  of  those  children  at 
school.  He  had  ioond  ut&i  the  state  of  affair*  -was 
very  painful  indeed.  In  many  instances  the  children 
were  living  in  criminous  homes.  In  other  cases  the 
parents  were  of  the  ■worthless  olass,  and  in  other 
oases,  if  there  were  not.  actual  criminality  there  was 
such  a  degree  of  carelessness  that  children  living 
under  such  conditions  could  not  possibly  benefit  from 
the  costly  instruction  that  was  provided  at  Curium 
Street.  He  asked  those  present  to  consider  whether 
it  "was  better  to  continue  the  present  form  of  non- 
residential institution  or  whether  the  time  had  not 
come  '-when  they  should  look  about  for  a  building 
which  would  form  a  residential  institution  for  the 
blind.  A  deputation  had  been  to  Leeds,  wbero  they 
found  an  admirable  institution  in  existence.  It  was, 
however,  built  on  lines  so  costly  and  ambitious  that 
he  shrunk  from  suggesting  that  the  people  of  Bred- 
ford  should  go  one  better. 

Mr.  T.  Brown  supported  tlie  statement  ot  the 
chairman  -with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  homes. 
It  was  a  disgrace  to  the  city,  he  said.  that,  children 
should  be  allowed  to  be  brought  up  as  many  of  them 
■were.  He  considered  that  very  little  attention  had 
been  officially  paid  to  the  children  who  should  be  at 
school.  There  were  parents  who  had  boon  utterly 
negligent  with  regard  to  the  feeding  and  clothing,  as 
well  as  the  educating,  of  their  blind  children.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  fair  that  these  should  escape 
while  others  were  punished. 

Mr.  W.  Durranee  observed  that  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced, from  information  -which  lie  had  in  his  posses- 
sion, that  the  chairman  had  understated  the  condi- 
tion of  soma  of  the  homes  of  the  young. 

Mr.  T.  (Jarbutt  (secretary  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee) pointed  out,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brown's  obser- 
vations, fhat  the  attendance  officers'  duties  were  con- 
fined to  inquiring".  why  children  were  aiJ6ent  from 
school.  §  i 

Mr.  Warner  askpd  why  the  neefs,,itous  Wind  ehil- 1 
dren  had  not  been  deak  with  in  the  same  way  as  ; 
children  -who  were  not  blind. 

Miss  Cox,  head  mistress  of  the  Carkon  Street 
Blind  School,  said  that  it  was  only  within  the  last 
three  weeks  that  she  liad  understood  that  she  was 
to  report  upon  the  ohiklren. 

Mr.  Garbutt  remarked  that  the  Education  Commit- 
tee had  done  everything  they  could  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  proper  authorities  the  children  who 
•were  wanting  food  or  clothing.  Replying  to  a  ques- 
tion by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Garbutt  suggested  that 
from  his  experience  he  was  satisfied  that  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  children  in  undesirable  homes 
was  for  the  Education  Committee  to  send  them  -to  a 
residential  institution.  The  cost  of  doing  this  was 
£30  to  £35  per  child  per  annum. 

The  Cliairmau  pointed  out  that  there  were  nine 
chil#ren  at  Carlton  Street  School  for  whom  provision 
would  be  required.  That  would  mean  an  annual  cost 
of  £270  to  £315.  Would  it  not  be  better,  he  asked, 
to  establish  a  residential  home  in  Bradford? 

After  further  discussion,  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Tlieo.  Warner,  sreonded  by  Mr.  W. 
EI.  Tate,  that  the  Education  Committee  bo  recom- 
mended 10  establish  on  a  modest  scale  a  residential 
instttution  in  Bradford  for  blind  ohiklren,  and  t>hat 
Pending  the  provision  of  such  an  establishment,  the 
children  in  unsuitable  homes  be  removed  to  a  resi- 
dential institution  at  once. 

It  was  afeo  resolved  to  hold  a  further  conference 

at  a   litter  date. 

On  the  proposition  of   Mr.    Warner,   seconded   by 
Airs.   Henry  Dunn,    a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  tc 
chairman,  and   die  conference  closed. 
f      for  Bradford  Blind  Children.  I 

At*  earnest  effort  is  being  made  by  a  few  enthu- 
-fcs  in   public  work   to   improve   the  conditions  of 
the   blind   children   of    Bradford.     The    chairman   of 
the  Education  Committee  (Mr.  R.   Robert*)  has  dis- 
oovered   what  he  describes  as  a  very  shocking  state 
of   affairs   existing    ig    the    homes   of    many   of    the 
sightless  little  ones  who  attend   the  Carlton   Street: 
<:>ol.    A   conference   held   last   night  to  consider 
means  of  assisting  these  unfortunates,  and 
placing   them   in    th<    way  <,f  learning   some   handi- 
craft,   carne  to    the   conclusion    that  the    tir>,i    thing 
wu*    to    take    them   out  of    their   evil    surroundings. 
It  wa-.  tin  m|  t«,  ask  the  Edu  I  bro- 


ihittee    to   establish  a   residential    institution,    where 
the   blind     children   can      be    carefully     tended   and; 
trained.     The   conference   only  asked    for  a  modeet! 
beginning,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  committee 
will    look  favourably   upon   the  proposal.     The  next 
step  will  b?  to  co-ordinate  the  residential  institution 
with    the    Incorporated    Institution     for  the  Blind, so 
that  the  training  well  begun  may  be  continued   in  a 
practical  and  useful  way.     Steps  are  being  taken  to 
e  means  for  doing  this.     At  present  the  control  i 
of  the  children  is  lost  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  it 
is  hoped  to  arrange  a  scheme  which   shall  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  listless  or  worse  habits  after 
reaching  that  age,  and  thus  becoming  a  burden  on 
the  community. 

WESTERN    MAIL. 

CARDIFF 


MARCH    27.    1900 


HOW  THE  BASKET  MAKERS  WOBK. 


BLIND  WORKERS  AT  CARDIFF 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORK  CONDUCTED 
UNDE \\   DIFFICULTIES. 


HOW      BUSINESS      AND 
MAY  HELP. 


CHARITY 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Institute 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  to-day  (Tues- 
day). The  work  done  by  this  institute 
deserves  to  be  heartily  supported  by  the 
public,  but  this  support  has  not  been 
adequately  accorded  in  the  past.  By  teach- 
in:,'  soma  trade  to  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  sightlessness  the  institute  is  carrying 
out  a,  work  of  great  public  benefit.  The 
•money  that  the  blind  earn  prevents  thera  in 
many  instances  from  becoming  chargeable  to 
the  rates,  and  enables  them  to  rid  them- 
selves of  that  feeling  of  impotence  to  which 
they  are  naturally  liable. 

The   institute  has  gone  to  the   expense  of 
£100  in  purchasing  new  looms  and  machines 
fair-  mat-majblng.  This    expenditure  has   been 
absolutely  necesisa  ry,  for  working    by  hand  the  f 
men  have  been   able  to  earn  only  8s.  a  week 
—a,  miserable  pittance  for  six  days'   labour. 
The   afflicted  ones  supplement  their  incomes 
by  selling  tea  and  newspapers  in  the  evening, 
but  even  then  some  of  them  are  unable  to 
make   both   ends    meet,   and    have   to   accept 
assistance  from  the  guardians.    With  the  aid 
of  machinery    blind  mat-makers  in  Birming- 
ham are  able  to  double  those  wages,  so  that  ] 
it    will    be    seen    that    the    introduction    of 
machinery  will  effect  almost  a  revolution  in 
the  lives  of  the  Cardiff  men.    Cardiff  people 
aire  apt  to  overlook  the  claims  of  the  insti- 
tute   when    purchasing    mate.       The    articles 
produced  at  1/ongcross-street  are  of  the  most 
durable  quality,  and  are  sold  at  prices  that 
compare      very       favourably      with      those 
demanded  by  tradesmen. 

Last  year  the  committee  were  able  to 
report  an  increase  of  business  in  every 
department,  although  the  public  subscrip- 
tions had  slightly  fallen  off.  The  following 
shows  the  scope  of  the  business  done  at  the 
institute:  — Making  all  sorts  of  brushes  and 
brooms— hearth,  hair,  dust,  sweep,  sanitary, 
scrubbing,  stove,  furniture,  stable  window, 
clothes.  tooth,     crumb     and     feather 


brushes,  Ac;  all  sorts  of  baskets  and 
hampers— pic-nic,  dog,  waste-paper,  work, 
plate,  flsh,  bottle  baskets,  Ac-.;  numerous 
articles  of  woodwork,  such  as  butter  pats, 
cooking  spoons,  knife  boxes,  bread  platters, 
soap  boxes,  rollers,  clothes  pegs,  paiLs,  tubs, 
housemaids'  boxes,  mouse-traps,  hat-racks, 
and  broom  handles.  There  is  a  special  line 
in  wicker  chairs,  music  stands,  a.nd  fancy 
baskets,  while  a  quantity  of  useful  articles 
in  other  directions  are  turned  out,  such  as 
iron-holders,  knife  sharpeners,  children's 
stools,  egg  whisks,  lemon  squeezers,  potato 
knives,  teapot  sta,uds,  dish  strainers,  sleeve 
boards,  drinking  horns,  Ac. 

An  important  branch  of  the  institute  is 
the  sewing  and  knitting  department,  in 
which  girls  are  taught  to  make  various 
kinds  of  articles  in  wool,  such  as  shawls, 
slippers,  antimacassars,  vests,  stockings,  Ac. 
Ladies  will  be  interested  to  know  that  they 
have  a  blind  woman  working  a  Bradbury 
sewing  machine  who  is  able  to  make  various 
kinds  of  ladies'  and  children's  clothing. 
Women  are  taught  as  well  to  re-cane  chairs, 
a  work  which  they  carry  out  with  great 
satisfaction  to  customers.  Some  750  chairs 
were  re-cancd  last  year.  Altogether  a  tour 
.jound  the  workshops  is.  most  interesting,  and 
the  management  are  always  pleased  to  wel 
come  visitors. 

Last  December  the  institute  had  to  over 
draw  £400  at  the  bank.  With  the  £100  spenl 
on  the  new  machinery  their  liabilities  now 
amount  to  £500.  Mr.  J.  Cory,  of  The  Duffryn 
has  promised  to  give  £50  towards  thus  sum  il 
the  rest  can  be  raised.  The  following  sub 
scriptions  have  already  been  obtained  — 

„    ,  £    s.  d. 

A    Coolowner    100    0    0 

Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind 100    0    0 

.Proceeds  of   Whist-drive  51  13    A 

Mr*.  Godfrey  Clark  25    0    0   ! 

Mr.  Richard  Cory  25    0    0 

Mr.   W.  J.  Tatem   10  10    0 

Viscount  Tredegar    5    5    0 

James  Buruess  and  Sons  5    5    0 

Colonel  H.  0.  Fisher  5    5    0 

Mr.   Clifford   Cory.   M.P 5    0    0 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Hill  and  Co 5    0    0 

It  only  needs  a  sum  of  £110  to  be  subscribed 
for  the  institute  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  Mr.  Cory's  offer.  The  raising  of  such  a 
sum  ought  not  to  be  difficult  among  the 
people  of  South  Wales,  considering  the  splen- 
did work  done  by  the  institute  and  the  highly 
capable  manner  in  which  its  affairs  are 
carried  on. 
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are  sold    under    their    cost   of    production.     The 
abstract  of  receipts  and  expenditure  on  the  Bni- 
bossin^  Fund  for  the  year  ending  31st  Dectemb*  " 
last  .--hews  an  expend 'ture,  rUcluding  a  balance'-', 
£35  18s,  3.-1.  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  of  £1.295  5.- 
4d.     Tlie  subscriptions  and   donations,   including- 
sums  for  special  stereotyping  and  the  £120  from  ' 
the  (JardnerTfust  for  the  new  embossing  machine 
amounted  to  5676  Is.  8d..  the  sale  of  books,  etc.,' 
brought  in  £388  7*..  and  there  is  shewn  a  balance 
die  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
£161  lis.  5d.  J  ^       (i 

LEEDS     AND    YORKSHIRE     MERCURY. 

MARCH     28,     1906. 


BASKET  MAKERS  AT  WORK. 
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WOBK  AMONG  THE  BLIND- 


&NN0AL  JREPOET  OF  MOON'S  SOCIETY, 

The     fifty  eighth   annual   Report     of     Moon's 
Society  for  embossing  and  circulating  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  other  useful  books  in  Dr.  Moon's 
type  for  the  blind  has  ju<?t  been  issued,  and  con- 
tains a  verv  satisfactory  record  of  progress  dur- 
ing the  year  1905.  After  recording  with  much  ve- 
the  death     of     the     late     Rev.     the     Earl 
of      Chichester,       who      v,as      President       and 
of       the       Trustees,       and       mentioning 
that   the  present     Earl     has     kindly   consented 
to  fill     the     vacant     posts,     the     Report     says 
that  in  looking  back  upon  the  past  year  it  is  very 
wonderful  to  see  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  all  branches  of  the  Society.     A    '  much 
larger  increase  in  the  subscriptions  is,  however, 
needed,    not   only   to   meet   the   unavoidable   ex- 
penses   incurred    in    providing   more     literature, 
but  also  to   subsidize    the   charge   made   for     the 
books  already   produced,   which   are  sold     below 
coit.  and  also  to  cover  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
Other  e  _  eases,  which  is  very  considerable.  Much 
more  could  be  taken  in  hand  if  a  larger  amount 
>1  subscript  ions  was  forthcoming.     During  1905 
the   v.ant  of  sufficient  fundi;  was"  seriously     felt. 
Alter  an   earnest   appeal   foT   additional   help   to 
enable  the   Society    "to  carry  on  this   Heavenly 
red  work,  so  as  to  bring  solace  and  consola- 
;ion  to  the  thousands  of  blind  persons  who  would 
Bnot  be  able  to   read   one   page  of  the  Word  of 
od,  were  it  not  for  the  work  of  this  Society," 
Lhe  Report  mentions     with   great     thankfulness 
Pjhat  the  Gardner  Trust  has  generously  met  the 
jjimtisl   cost   of  a   new    embossing^    machine     by 


means  of  which  the  Society  is  novP fully  equipped 
for  future,  work,  far  beyond  what  t'hev  have 
before  been  able  to  undertake,  the  machines 
being     also  worked  by  electricity. 

A    Xkw    DEPAim-r.E. 

A    fresh    and   quite    up-to-date    departure    has  , 
been  made  in  the  shape  of  '-'our  own  Magazine." 
Eor  many   yeans  a   monthly   magazine   has   been  j 
asked  for  in  the  •'Moon''  type,  bat  until  the  last 
few  months  it  has  not  seemed  possible  to  embark 
on  such  an  undertaking.  >eeinij  it  would  involve 
a  great  amount  of  additional   work.     But  at  the 
ea-roeist  solicitation  of  a  gentleman  in    America,' 
who   kindly    gave   £20  towards   the   expense     of 
shading  out  specimen  copies  of  the  first  number, 
and  meeting  other  expenses  connected  with  it,  a 
start  has  been  made,  and  the  result  has  so  far 
exceeded    the   most   sanguine   expectations.     The 
editorship  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  Dr.  R.  U. 
Moon,   of    Philadelphia      The     Report     further 
mentions  that  the  jubilee  of  the  forming  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Societies  has  been  reached,  that 
there   are  now    nearly  80  societies,   and    that   at 
least   100.000   volumes  of   embossed    reading     arc 
lent    to   the    blind    dining    the   year      from      the 
libraries    provided    for    the    purpose.     The   work 
has  spread  to  Australia.  America,  India,  Ohina, 
and  other  eeuntries,  and  it  will  never  be  known 
on  earth   how   many  of  the  blind   have  been   led 
to   the  Saviour  by  the   reading   of  these   books. 
The  report  shews  that  the  total  number  of  Eng- 
lish  volumes  now   in   Dr.    Moon's   type   (secular, 
religious-,  etc.),  is  549,  the  total  number  of  Eng- 
lish volumes  now  in  Dr.   Moon's  type  (scripture) 
is  126,  and  the  total  number  of  foreign  books  :s 
302,       making       a       grand       total  ~  of       §77, 
The  Society  has  now  in  its  possession  over  70,000 
plates    for   future   use,   and     upwards  of  256,370 
embossed    books,    etc.,   have   been    sent  out   from 
the  embossing  premises  since  the  commencement 
of   the  work,    which   includes  9.370  volumes  and 
First  Lesion?  issued  during  1905.     The  books  arc 
to  be  «eii   in   China.   Tndia.   Syria.    Russia,   Tur- 
key.  Xorway   and  Sweden,   Australia,   New   Zea- 
land. Tasmania,  America*,  and  Canada,  besides 
many  other  countries.     The  work  of  the  Society 
is  carried  on  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions, 
the  work  is  an  entire  charity,  end  no  pecuniary 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  books,  as  they 


A  BLIND  SHORTHAND 
WRITER. 

Leeds  Girl  Who  Takes  Notes  With 
a  Machine. 


SEEKING   EMPLOYMENT  AS 
TYPIST. 


That  amy  one  .should  be.  in  search  of  a 
situation  is,  unfortunately,  mot  a  very  sur- 
prising fact  just  now,  hut  that  a,  blind  girl 
should  be  looking  for  a  situation  as  shorthand- 
writer  and  typist  is  so  startling  as  to  seem 
en  the  verge  of  the  ridiculous.  Yet  here  is 
the  advertisement,  as  it  appeared  in  our 
columns  on  Saturday  : 

LEEDS  BLIND  rNSlTTUTTONl  OH MMITTEK  ore 
anxious  to  find  employment  for  Mind  female 
phorthand  write*  ami  typist:  wrmld  raafco  excellent 
onuftwieiims  for  literary  person,  particularly  a  lady. 
Address  Manager. 

Misguided  individuals  are  occasionally 
tempted  to  display  thei  rweakness  of  intellect 
in  ithe  form  of  freak  advertisements,  but  there 
is  nothing  bogus  about  the  above  announce- 
ment, and  a  representative  of  the  "  Mercury  " 
was  able  yesterday  to  see  the  sightless  short- 
hand-writer  at  work. 

Only  a  few  years)  ago  this  seeming  miracle 
would'  have  been  as  impossible  as  it  appears, 
but,  now  that  the  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come, the  means  are  so  exceeding  simple  that 
oue  is  moved  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  done 
before.  Yet  there  is  ingenuity  enough  appa- 
rent in  the  contrivance  that  brings  rapid 
writing  within  the  powers  of  the  blind,  to 
induce  the  passing  thought,  that  if  humanity 
outgrew  its  eyes  the,  race  would  somehow 
arrange  things  so  as  to  keep  going. 

Shorthand  for  the  blind  has  been  made 
possible  by  tlie  invention,  some  s-wvtn  years 
ago,  of  the  Stainsby'-Waywe  shorthand-WTiV. - 
ing  machine,  which  is  for  all  the  worid  like 
a,  toy  typewriter,  with  only  six  keys.  In 
effect  it  is  really  a  typewriter,  or,  as  the 
French  moire  accurately  say,  a  writing 
machine,  with  the  differenoa  thai,  it  writes 
in  Braille. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  though 
most  people  have  seme  idea.,  that  books  for 
the  blind  are  produced  with  embossed  or 
slightly  raised  characters,  which  they  read 
by  touch  with  their  fingers.  The  Braille 
characters  now  in  general  Uise  are  made  up 
of  variations  upon  six  chits  in  two  vertical 
columns  of  three  each.  Thus  a.  single  dot 
stands  for  "  a,"  two  stand  for  "  b,"  another 
vtruj-l-*  fan'  "  c,"  smother:-  for  "  c,"'  and  so  on. 

Abbreviated  Braille. 

The  shorthand  for  the  blind  is  not  an 
entirely  new  system  of  writing,  like 
phonography  with  which  oidmary  sohool- 
003-s  and  budding  business  men  have  to 
wrestle  for  their  sins ;  it  is  simply  a  highly 
developed  and  elaborate  system  of  abbrevia- 
tions applied  to  the  ordinary  Braille. 

The  writing  machine  carries  a.  reel  of  paper 
ribbon,  and  the  paper  passes  under  a  plate, 
on  the_  under  side  of  which  are  six  small 
depressions  corresponding  to  the  dots  which 
are  the  basis  of  the.  Braille  alphabet. 

Below  the  paper  are  six  round -pointed 
styles,  each  of  which,  whan  its  appropriate 
key  is  struck,  strikes  the  paper  from  below, 
forcing  it  into  the  little  matrix  of  the  plate, 
ard  producing  an  embossed  dot.  Unlike  a 
typewriter,  ail  tiie  keys  may  be  struck  to- 
gether, and  it  is  intended  that  as  many  shall 
be  struck  at  one  time  as  are  necessary  to 
produce    one   character. 
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The  extent  to'  which  the  system  of  contrac- 
tions is  carried  may  be  judged  from  one  or 
two  examples  of  phrases  which  occur  fre- 
quently in  busiress  correspondence.  The 
two  single  dots  which  stand  for  "  aa "  also 
indicate  ''as  soon  as  possible,"  three  as  'aa 
early  as  possible."  and  four  a's  "at  the  ear- 
liest passible  moment;"  while  in  similar 
fashion  the  changes  are  rung  on  other  alpha- 
betical  combination6. 

An  Example  of  the  Work. 

Miss  Lily  Wilson,  the  young  lady  for 
whom  the.  committee  of  the  Leeds  Blind  In- 
stitute are  seeking  a  situation,  is  18  years 
of  age,  and  received  her  training  in  the  use 
of  the  shorthand  machine  and  the  typewriter 
at  the  Leeds  School  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  Institute  yesterday  she  tapped  cart 
B raffle  shorthand  literally  by  the  yard  for 
the  benefit  of  the  "Mercury"  representative, 
an  the  course  of  a  stiff  passage  of  dictation 
from  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Hook,"  which  Miss 
Wilson,  the  Institute  visitor,  read  at  a  fair 
speed  from  a  Braille  volume.  This  she  after- 
wards read  oveT,  and  though  the  experiment 
was  faiotb  carried  so  for  as  the  actual  typing 
of  the  matter,  that  is  comparatively  tasv, 
and  u.iay  be  taken  for  granted.  Indeed,  the 
blind  girl  has  practical  experience  of  four 
different  typewriters,  and  can  use  any  of 
them,  only  requiring  a  little  preliminary  prac- 
tice on  changing  from  otoe  keyboard!  to 
another. 

Mr.  Meeson,  the  manager  of  the  Institute, 
mentioned  several  instances  of  blind  short- 
liaind  writers  and  typists,  among  them  being 
a  youth  employed  in  the  Leeds  Education* 
Offices  and  a  girl  who  occupies  a  similar 
position  at  Huddersfield. 

"There  is  no  mistake  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Meeson  "  they  can  do  some  very  satisfactory 
work."  ' 

Waiting  for  Work. 

Meanwhile  the  blind  typist,  having  con- 
cludied  her  exhibition  task,  sat  through  the 
conversation  in  that  attitude  of  quiescent 
resignation  peculiar  to  those  who  have  never 
seen. 

Having  shown  her  capability,  she  seemed 
to  bo  waiting  quietly  lor  the  employment 
which  one  hopes  will  not  be  long  delayed. 
'  "She  is  a  WTy  capable  girl,"  said  Mr. 
Meeson,  wiien  the  young  lady  had  gone, 
"  and  it  would  be  a  pity  for  her  to  go  into 
th^  workshops  when  she  has  the  ability  to  do 
much  better."     One  could  but  agree. 

CABDIFF. ' 


WESTERN    MAIL. 
MARCH    28.    1906. 

CARDIFF  BLINp    INSTITUTE. 

MAT    AND    BASKET    MAKING    FOR 
I'HE    SKJHTLESS. 

AN  APPEAL  T0~THE  CHARITABLE 
FOR,  HELP. 

In  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  Cardiff  Blind  Institute  and  the  need 
'or  increased  subscriptions,  the  annual 
™«*»*  of  the  committee  and  those 
interested  was  held' in  the  shipowners  room 
at  the  Cardiff  Exchange  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon.    i„  the  absenoe  of  sir  John  Gnn^  ^ 

cha.r  was  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Jones 
*no,  ,t  was  announced,  had  given  a  subscrip- 
tion  of  £20  to  the  funds. 

'nVnualMrenI!r.rt,„/,°u     »ecr<*tary.     read     the 

as  or>mpa^.Vw?th  ,°hWedad!minuti<>11  of  £186 
it  not  for7he  11  ^f        prev,ons  year-    Were 

i  would  hje  teen  nr°^by  th*  a«*>»nts 
Owinp  t„  u,,-,  rf^P  proportl<>nately  neater. 
their  staple  jnd^^M  '"  the  coal  trad*- 
mittee  h.  £, 8ut£T «d,  materially.  The  com . 
would  ,,,  ,;v,  '/'  \  *™  charitably-disposed 
^  rift.  i,,Z  irr,0'  the  institution 
to  whi.h  emphJiTaB  L.llTOCle8-  A  ™iut 
VTitm  charged  for *""  *,TCn,WHH  that  thj3 
iMtitnte  werVnot  in  p..  Product*  of  the 
at  the  ordmary  ,,  7  °l  thoM  ohar^ed 
for'  girls  in  machlnt"  u  W°  "Cw  ln*»tri« 
basket   making  l.d     '  '""*    :""J     f:""-V 

report.  .tatSV^he^a" *?£££      F" 

wages  tor  mat-makers 


only  ranged  between  6s.  ano  lus.  a  week. 
However,  the  committee  had  decided  to 
discard  the  old  method  of  mat-making,  and 
to  purchase  looms  with  a  combing  machine 
to  he  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  At 
institutions  where  these  improvements  had 
been  made  thc  average  wage  had  been 
increased  to  about  17s.  a  week.  Special 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  overdraft  of  £410 
incurred. to  pay  off  an  -accumulated  debt 
r  for  cane,  and  in  order  to  liquidate 
this  the  committee  appealed  for  £500,  to 
which  Mr.  John  Cory  had  promised  £50  if 
the  remainder  were  subscribed  by  June. 
Other  donations  were  announced  by  Mr. 
Burt,  who  stated  that  only  £100  was  now 
rtxrnired  to  secure  Mr.  Cory'e  £50.  A  hearty 
compliment  wm  paid  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Hodgee, 
fa,  Docks  gentleman  who  had  evinced  very 
g?reai>  interest  in   the  institute. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  institute  and  the  work  done 
were  known  to  the  public  he  felt  sure  they 
would  subscribe  more  liberally  than  they 
had  done  in   the  past. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Jones  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  old  committee  and  the  election  of  a 
new  committee,  and  Mr.  North  ljewis  having 
seconded,   the   motion    was    adopted. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Coward  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  hon.  auditor,  Mr.  S.  W.  Culley, 
And  Mr.  J.  Fisher  having  seconded,  the 
motion   was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  F.  Lambert  proposed  and  Mr.  H. 
Wallace  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
subscribers  and  helpers,  while  further 
thanks  were  given  to  the  press  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Coward,  seconded  by 
Mr.  F.    Lattey. 

The  Bev.  T.  B.  Saul  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  hon.  medical  officers,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Hodges  secouded.    This  waa  adopted. 

Mr.  T.  Loveridge-  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  for  presiding,  and 
Mr.  Ans-tin  Jenkins,  in  seconding,  referred 
parenthetically  to  Uhe  energetic  efforts  made 
by  Mr.  Hodges,  stating  that  his  advent  to 
the  committee  had  been  a  great  blessing. 

Subscriptions  were  promised  in  the  room 
by    Messrs.  F.    Lambert,  P.   H.  Coward,    and 


North  Lewis. 


Press  Testimonials  and  Credentials 


Miss  Emma  Loucetta  Maynard,  late  director  of  music  in  the  state  school  for  the  blind,  at 
Gary,  S.  D.v  with  four  other  teachers  resigned  their  positions  from  that  institution,  owing  to 
a  reduction  of  the  legislative  appropriation.  Miss  Maynard  is  very  proficient  in  music,  and, 
upon  her  favorite  instrument,  the  pipe  organ,  she  stands  well  up  to  the  front.  In  her  enter- 
tainments she  appears  as  pianist,  vocal  soloist,  and  reader.  She  has  adopted  this  work,  from 
choice,  in  place  of  teaching.  Her  voice  is  sweet,  cultivated  and  pleasing.  She  will  delight 
any  audience  with  her  programs.— Blunt  (S.  D.)  Advocate. 

Emma  Loucetta  Maynard,  who  gave  one  of  her  highly  appreciated  musicales  at  the  court 
hall  last  Friday  evening,  received  the  greater  proportion  of  her  training  at  the  school  for  the 
blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  also  from  Wm,  Kaffenberger,  of  Buffalo,  and  lastly  from  W.  H.  Sher- 
wood, Chicago.  According  to  music  critics  the  numbers  on  Miss  Maynard's  program  are  well 
chosen  and  arranged.  Her  piano  solos,  selected  from  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn  and 
Grieg,  are  well  interpreted.  She  not  only  excels  at  the  piano,  but  her  vocal  selections,  read- 
ings, and  a  fifteen  minutes  talk  on  "The  Education  of  the  Blind  of  To-Day,"  are  choice  and 
interesting. — Fort  Pierre  Fairplay. 

The  entertainment  given  by  Miss  Emma  Loucetta  Maynard,  the  blind  artist,  who  for  five 
years  has  been  director  of  music  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  was  first-class.  She  is  ver- 
satile as  an  entertainer,  while  she  excels  at  the  piano.  In  recitation,  she  is  a  marvel,  for  a 
blind  person,  who  has  to  gather  her  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  others  without  seeing  tbem. 
Few  single  artists  can  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience  for  an  hcur  and  a  half  as  well  as  she 
did. — Redfield  Press. 

Emma  Loucetta  Maynard,  the  blind  pianist  and  reader,  gave  a  most  satisfactory  entertain- 
ment here  on  the  4th  inst.  The  lady  ranks  high  with  the  best  readers  and  musicians  travel- 
ing, and  should  have  a  packed  house  wherever  she  goes,  for  her  ability  to  entertain  and 
please  the  public  is  first-class.  It  is  hoped  that  she  will  fill  another  date  here  in  the  future, 
so  well  were  the  people  pleased  with  her. — Miller  Sun. 

Miss  Maynard's  two  organ  recitals  in  the  Temple  of  Music  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion, Aug.  21  and  22,  were  a  decided  success,  and  the  audience  did  not  know  which  to  admire 
most,  her  fine  reading  of  her  selections  or  the  phenomenal  memory  which  she  possesses. 
The  intricacies  of  the  immense  organ  puzzle  many  of  the  organists  who  can  see,  but  Miss 
Maynard's  knowledge  and  intuition  must  be  much  above  the  ordinary  to  produce  the  music 
she  gave  in  such  a  masterly  fashion,  and  her  selections  were  by  no  means  of  the  lighter  kind. 
All  of  her  numbers  showed  the  careful  training  of  her  teacher,  Mr.  Win.  Kaffenberger  ot  Buf- 
falo.— Musical  Courier. 

On  Friday  evening  the  members  of  the  South  Dakota  Press  Association  gathered  in  the 
piano  ware  rooms  of  F.  T.  Williams,  in  the  new  theater  block,  to  listen  to  a  piano  recital 
given  by  Miss  Emma  Maynard,  daughtor  of  Editor  Maynard  of  Kimball.  The  program 
consisted  of  ten  numbers.  The  performance  of  Miss  Maynard  demonstrated  that  she  was  an 
artist  of  no  mean  ability. — Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1903. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern — 

Miss  Emma  L.  Maynard  has  taken  a  season  of  lessons  in  piano  playing  and  interpretation 
of  me.  She  is  a  very  intelligent  and  capable  musician  and  teacher.  She  can  play  express- 
ively, and  with  good  technique,  pieces  of  standard  excellence  and  advancement.  I  com- 
mend her  highly  for  her  good  qualities,  both  in  her  music  and  herself. 

WM.  H.  SHERWOOD, 
Director  of  Sherwood's  Music  School,  Chicago. 

Sept.  2nd,  1901. 

I  have  known  Miss  Maynard  a  long  time,  and  I  admire  her  as  a  musician  of  rare  attain- 
ments. She  has  made  a  good  record  here  as  an  organist,  teacher,  and,  last  but  not  least,  as  a 
perfect  lady.  She  has  artistic  instincts,  the  highest  reverence  for  all  that  is  elevating  in  mu- 
sic, at  the  same  time  I  found  her  very  liberal  and  catholic  in  her  tastes.  Her  tichnique  is 
ample  for  the  expression  of  her  conceptions,  and  a  cultivated  mind  is  manifest  in  her  con- 
versation.    I  have  formerly  been  her  teacher,  and  know  that  she  is  most  deserving. 

WILHELM  KAFFENBERGER, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.     46  Park  Street.  Founder  of  American  Guild  of  Organists. 
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Before  a  large  crowd,  I,   ...    C.   A.    rooms,  Miss  grama 

Maynaro,  gave  a  most  pleasing  concert,    la       evenir^  .     Miss  Maynara 
furnished  the  entire  programme,   the  music,   interspersed  with  brief,  and 
Interesting   lecturettes.     That  she  is  an  artist  of  more  than  ordinary 
ility,   was  evidenced  by  the   undivided  attention  given  her. 

Sioux  City   (Iowa)  Tribune. 

The  Piano  Recital,  given  at  the  First  Congregational  Church,   receiv- 
ed a   liberal  patronage,   and   fas  most    I        OUghly  appreciated,      Mss  Ernn.a 
Loucetta  Maynerd,    the  artiste,  proved,  by  hej  clear  technique,  and 
scholarly   Interpretation  of  classical 'music,  a  credit   to  her  teacher, 
Wii» .   H.   Sherwood,   of  Chicago.     One  highlj    interesting  feature  of   the 
programme,   was  i   fifteen  minute    lecture  on  "The  Education  pi  the  blind," 
showing  how  those,  deprived  of  sight;    ^earned  music,   industrial  wor*, 
and  pursued  an  t  years' 'educational  course.     Each,  mus!  number, 

was  proceeded  i         helpful   talk  en   its  composer,  and  the  c 
under  which  the  piece  vas  written.  e  »a1    rial    shoving  afl  unlimited 

breadth  of  Kiss  Mj  's   literery  mind.       She  has  been   invited   to   fill 

another  engagement  here,    in   the  early  Fall. 

San  Diego   (California)  Sun. 

The   short   lectures  on  musical   topics,  and,    "The  Education  of   the 
Blind**  gave  the  appreciative  audience  an   added  charm.     She  showed 
remarKable  s*Uli  at   the  piano,   in   the   rendition  of   the  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  and  Chopin  numbers.      It  certainly  ausl        ire  b<        i  drain  on' 
her  vjtallity,    to  furnish  an  evenin&'s  p*ogl*mme,  oi   such  excel] 
variety   and   length* 

tons  Beach  (California)  1 
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